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among  the  tombs  of  the  mother  country.  Nearly  half  a 
century,  however,  elapsed,  from  the  time  that  this  expectation 
was  originally  excited,  without  any  considerable  discovery 
being  made  tending  towards  its  fulfilment.  Above  twenty 
years  ago,  the  author  was  at  Naples  with  his  friend  the 
late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  had  long  indulged  this 
expectation,  when  the  return  of  two  English  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Berners  and  Tilson,  from  their  travels  in  Greece , 
(who  brought  with  them  terra-cotta  vases  similar  to 
those  called  Etruscan ,  but  which  they  had  derived  from 


sepulchres  in  Grcecia  Propria ,)  tended  greatly  to  its 
fulfilment.  These,  and  other  vases,  discovered  by  English¬ 
men  travelling  in  Greece ,  or  by  their  agents  living  at 
Athens,  have  been  occasionally  discovered  ;  but  they  were 


principally  vessels  of  libation,  or  small  pateras  and  cups, 
with  little  or  no  ornament,  excepting  a  plain  black 
varnish,  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  lines  hastily  scratched 
with  a  sharp  instrument  upon  their  surfaces,  or  traced 
in  colour  by  way  of  cincture  or  border.  Nothing  that  could 
be  considered  as  fair  specimens  of  Grecian  painting,  nor 
any  inscriptions,  appeared  upon  those  terra-cottas.  What 
the  result  of  the  author’s  own  researches  in  Grcccia  Propria 
was,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  account  he  has 
published  in  the  former  Section,  and  especially  in  the 
Sixteenth  Chapter,  to  which  an  engraving  is  annexed, 
representing  the  principal  terra-cottas  therein  described 

yet 


(l)  See  the  Plate  facing  p.  66 4  of  that  Section. 
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yet  few  persons  have  been  more  zealous  in  their  researches 
after  such  antiquities  than  he  was ;  because  he  had  for 
many  years  looked  forward  to  the  contribution  they  might 
offer  to  the  taste  and  the  literature  of  his  country. 

Since  his  departure  from  Athens,  some  excavations  made 
by  the  two  rival  artists,  Lusieri  and  Fauvel,  whose  merits 
he  has  before  noticed,  began  to  realize  the  prospect  so 
long,  and  so  generally,  formed.  Their  discoveries  were 
followed  by  a  still  more  extensive  examination  of  the  soil 
near  Athens,  conducted  under  the  patronage  of  several 
persons  from  this  country;  but  by  none  more  successfully 
than  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  by  Mr.  Burgon. 

The  representation  of  a  fine  vase  belonging  to  Mr.  Dodwell 
has  been  already  published2;  but  the  more  important 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Graham,  and  of  Mr.  Burgon  of  Smyrna, 
as  connected  with  the  arts  and  the  literature  of  Greece,  and 
with  a  subject  so  often  alluded  to  in  these  Travels,  demand 
all  the  attention  which  it  is  now  in  the  author’s  power  to 
bestow  upon  a  topic  he  has  already  discussed. 

Mr.  Graham,  being  at  Athens,  caused  an  excavation  to  be 
made  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  Academy ,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  antient  paved- way,  leading  from  Athens  to 
Thebes.  Such  was  his  success,  that  he  discovered  and 
brought  to  this  country  nearly  a  thousand  vases,  of  a  nature 
and  quality  so  extraordinary,  that  in  some  instances,  as  will 
presently  appear,  nothing  like  them  had  ever  been  seen 

before. 


(2)  See  Moses’s  Collection  &c.  of  Vases,  Plate  3.  Lond.  1S14. 
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before.  Their  discovery  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  the 
development  of  a  series  of  original  pictures,  painted  upon 
the  most  durable  of  all  substances,  representing  the  arts, 
the  mythology ,  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  habits  ot 
the  Athenians,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history. 
Upon  some  of  these  vessels,  the  colours ,  the  gilding,  and 
the  lettering ,  remain  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  deposited 
in  the  tombs  of  Attica,  more  than  two  thousands  years 
ago.  Upon  one  Athenian  tripod  chalice  is  pictured  the 
altercation  between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  Attica;  at 
which  all  the  superior  Gods  of  Greece  presided :  conse¬ 
quently,  this  chalice  has  been  made  to  exhibit  a  complete 
Pantheon,  by  a  series  of  designs,  equal  in  the  style  of  their 
execution  to  any  of  the  Grecian  paintings  preserved  upon 
the  terra-cottas  of  Nola  in  the  South  of  Italy ;  and,  to  add 
to  the  value  of  this  curious  mythological  document,  the 
Greek  names  of  all  the  assembled  Deities  are  inscribed  above 
their  heads,  in  very  legible  characters. 

The  style  of  painting  upon  those  vases  varies  so  consi¬ 
derably,  that  almost  every  branch  of  the  art  known  to  the 
Greeks  may  be  observed  upon  them  ;  from  the  most  antient 
specimens  of  the  style  called  monochrome  by  Pliny1,  where 
the  figures  were  delineated  only  as  shadows,  by  a  black 
colour  traced  upon  a  red  ground ;  down  to  the  period 
in  which  more  elaborate  designs,  in  the  monochrome 
style,  were  represented,  by  an  outline  of  the  liveliest 

vermilion, 


(l)  “  Secundam  singulis  coloribus,  et  monochromaton  dictam,”  See.  Plinio,  lib.  xxxv. 
Hist.  Nat.  tom.  III.  p.  417-  L.  Bat.  1635. 
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vermilion ",  upon  a  surface  which  is  perfectly  white.  This 
last  style  of  painting  differs  from  every  other,  in  one 
lamentable  character;  that,  instead  of  sustaining  the  action 
of  acids,  which  are  commonly  used  in  cleansing  these  vases2 3, 
they  will  not  bear  even  the  application  of  water  ;  and  being 
found  covered  with  dirt,  it  is  very  difficult  to  develop  the 
vermilion  painting  uninjured.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  this  style  has  escaped ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
design  has  been  rendered  visible,  by  carefully  scraping  the 
surface  with  very  sharp  knives  ;  changing  them  often,  so  as 
to  preserve  an  edge  as  keen  as  possible4.  The  subject 
represented5  appears  to  relate  to  the  popular  and  affecting 
story  of  the  visit  paid  by  Electra  to  the  tomb  of  her 
father  Agamemnon ,  when  she  discovers  the  votive  offerings 
already  left  there  by  her  brother  Orestes ,  previous 
to  their  interview ;  a  story  related  differently  by  Euripides 
and  Sophocles,  and  of  course,  like  any  other  popular  tale, 
liable  to  many  varieties  of  relation  and  of  representation. 

The 


(2)  Murice  tincta ;  the  <j>oiyt£  of  the  Greeks.  In  more  than  one  instance,  regal 
rotes  are  represented  upon  the  Athenian  terra-cottas,  of  a  vermilion  colour. 

(3)  The  generality  of  the  Grecian  vases  will  sustain  the  highest  temperature  of  a 
Porcelain  furnace,  without  any  alteration  in  the  colours  upon  their  surfaces. 

(4)  The  whole  success  of  this  experiment  is  due  to  the  patience  and  skill  of  one  to 
whom  the  author  has  been  before  indebted  for  the  embellishment  of  his  Travels,  and 
to  whose  taste  and  talents  he  owes  the  design  whence  the  Frontispiece  to  this  Volume 
has  been  engraved.  First,  by  tracing  the  outline  upon  the  vase  itself,  to  ensure  the 
utmost  fidelity  and  afterwards,  by  imitating  the  hue  and  disposition  of  the  vermilion 
colour  with  all  possible  exactness ;  a  faithful  copy  has  been  delineated  of  an  Athenian 
monochrome  picture. 

(5)  See  the  Frontispiece. 
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The  journey  of  Orestes  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  of  the  stafF 
which  he  bears  in  his  left  hand :  and  the  curious  circumstance 
of  the  chaplet,  as  connected  with  sepulchral  vows,  will  not 
be  viewed  without  interest1 2,  by  persons  who  have  noticed 
the  frequent  examples  of  resemblance  between  antient  and 
modern  customs  ;  as  it  clearly  proves,  that  the  chaplets  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  hands  of  angels  upon  the  old  monuments  of  our 
churches  had  their  origin,  like  many  other  of  our  religious 
customs,  in  Heathen  superstitions  and  ceremonies  *. 

Another  circumstance  discovered  by  the  paintings  upon 
those  vases,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  a  work  which 
professes  to  treat  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece.  The  origin 
not  only  of  the  Ionic  volute  in  architecture,  but  of  the  symbol 
denoting  water,  as  it  has  been  figured  by  Grecian  sculptors 
in  their  marble  friezes  and  cornices,  and  upon  antient  medals 

and  gems, 


and  was  used  for  borders  to  their  pictured  vases,  appears, 
from  an  entire  series  of  designs  upon  the  terra-cottas  found 
by  Mr.  Graham,  to  have  been  derived  from  a  superstitious 
veneration  shewn  to  a  certain  aquatic  plant ,  as  yet  unknown ; 
but  which  will  not  long  escape  the  notice  of  botanists,  to 
whom  the  plants  of  Greece  shall  become  familiar.  It  is 
represented  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  with 


so 


(1)  See  the  Frontispiece. 

(2)  Such  as  the  ornamenting  of  our  churches  with  ivy  and  holly  at  Christmas,  &c.  See 
ride  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Oral,  de  Vita  Greg.  Thaumaturg.  tom.  III.  p.  57 4. 
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so  many  remarkable  associations,  that  no  doubt  can  remain 
as  to  the  fact.  Sometimes  this  figure 


alone  is  introduced,  with  an  aquatic  bird  swimming  towards 
it:  in  other  instances  Genii  are  represented  as  fostering  it3; 
and  the  curvature  is  so  formed,  as  to  exhibit  the  origin  of 


this  well-known  border. 


In  one  example,  the  same  volute  is  borne  by  a  winged  Genius  in 
the  right  hand4;  and  in  other  instances,  the  plant  appears  ter¬ 
minated  by  its  fiower ,  as  in  a  state  of  fructification ;  a  Muse ,  or 
Genius,  but  without  wings,  being  introduced  as  holding  a  mirror 
over  it.  When  to  the  form  of  the  fiower,  which  is  threefold, 


W 


the  volute  appears  on  either  side,  we  have  the  representation 
of  an  ornament  conspicuous  upon  the  cornices  of  many  of 
the  most  magnificent  temples  of  Antient  Greece ;  it  then 
appears  in  this  manner  : 


From  all  which  it  may  appear  to  be  evident,  as  the  author 

has 


(3)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Preface. 

(4)  See  the  Vignette  at  the  end  of  this  Preface ;  taken  from  one  of  Mr.  Graham's 
Vases,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  William  Otter,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Chetwynd 
in  Shropshire. 
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has  elsewhere  affirmed,  that  in  the  painting  and  sculpture  of 
the  antient  Grecians,  exhibited  on  their  sepulchral  vases, 
and  gems,  and  medals,  and  sacred  buildings,  and  whatsoever 
else  'll  ad  any  reference  to  their  religion,  nothing  was 
represented  that  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
fanciful  decoration.  The  ornament,  in  itself,  was  strictly 
historical ;  it  consisted  of  symbols,  which  were  severally  so 
many  records  of  their  faith  and  worship.  Like  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  Egypt,  they  were  the  signs  of  a  language  perhaps 
known  only  to  the  priests ;  but  it  was  circumscribed  by  the 
most  rigid  canons;  and,  while  the  matchless  beauty  of 
the  workmanship  demanded  admiration,  the  sanctity  of 
the  symbolical  representation  excited  reverence. 

With  regard  to  the  great  antiquity  of  those  pictured 
vases,  as  a  proof  that  the  author  does  not  err  in  referring 
some  of  them  to  the  most  remote  periods  of  the  Grecian 
history,  he  has  only  to  mention  the  styje  of  writing 
which  they  sometimes  exhibit.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  a  vase  discovered  by  Mr.  Burgon,  and  now  in  his 
possession,  is  doubly  valuable ;  because  the  inscription  it 
has  preserved',  while  it  manifests  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
vase  itself,  also  makes  known  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  the  uses  to  which  these  vessels  were  appropriated, 

before  they  were  placed  within  the  sepulchres.  It  represents 

on 


( o  For  ihe  description  of  this  remarkable  Vase,  and  the  inscript, on  found  upon  .t,  the 
nutho  is  entirely  indebted  to  Thomas  Burgon,  Esq.  of  Smyrna ;  who  not  only  supplied 
him  with  a  facsimile  of  the  inscription,  but  also  brought  to  Camlndge  ins  own  valuable 
designs,  faithfully  copied  from  the  original  vase,  which  is  at  present  in  Tmkey. 
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on  one  side  a  charioteer,  seated 2  in  his  car,  drawn  by  two 
horses  at  full  speed ;  he  is  urging  them  with  a  goad  which 
he  bears  in  his  right  hand,  and  guiding  them  with  a  long 
wand  ;  this  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  to  the  extremity  of 
it  two  balls  are  fastened.  Upon  the  other  side  is  seen 
the  image  of  Minerva,  represented  by  a  picture  so  uncom¬ 
monly  antient,  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  appeared.  The 
painting  consists  of  three  colours ;  a  dingy  red,  black,  and 
white.  The  figure  of  Minerva  is  delineated  in  the  black 
colour ;  but  her  attire  is  red,  and  her  face,  hands,  and  feet, 
are  white.  Instead  of  a  helmet,  she  wears  upon  her  head  the 
red  fez,  now  in  use  among  the  modern  Greeks  ;  from  the  top 
of  which  a  crest  rises,  like  that  of  a  helmet.  Instead  of  the 
Gorgon  upon  her  shield,  a  Dolphin  is  represented ;  thereby 
denoting  her  antient  relationship  to  Venus  and  Astarte. 
Her  hair  falls  straight  down  her  back  ;  and  it  is  collected  into 
a  queue,  pointed  at  the  end :  this  part  of  the  design  is  traced 
in  a  wavy  zig-zag  outline,  which  is  purely  Etruscan.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  her  zone,  and  the  border  of  her  red 
petticoat,  whereon  the  labyrinthine  maze  is  figured,  but  in 
the  dryest  Etruscan  taste.  Instead  of  an  Oivl  &ho\e  her  head, 
there  appears  a  Harpy :  there  is,  however,  an  Owl  over  the 
figure  of  the  charioteer.  Minerva  is  represented  in  the  act  of 

combating  :  and  before  the  figure  of  the  Goddess, — that  is  to 

sayr 


(2)  It  is  said,  that  there  is  only  one  other  example  known  where  the  Charioteer 
is  represented  in  a  sitting  posture. 
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say,  upon  the  left  hand  of  the  spectator,-  the  following 
inscription  appears,  written  vertically,  instead  of  horizon¬ 
tally,  from  right  to  left : 


signifying  either 

I  AM  A- PRIZE  GIVEN -BY -  ATHENS 
or,  supposing  A0ENEON  to  mean  the  festival, 

I-  AM  THE  PRIZE  -  OF  THE  •  ATH  ENiE A 

The  oldest  form  of  writing  was  that  from  right  to 
left,  as  it  here  appears  :  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  the 
Phoenicians.  Next  they  wrote  (3ovrrgo<p?]dov ;  and  afterwards 
wholly  from  left  to  right.  This  vase ,  as  it  is  evident,  was 
a  prize  obtained  at  Athens,  because  it  bears  the  “  arms  and 
crest  ”  of  the  city,  in  the  images  of  Minerva  and  the  Owl. 
Probably  it  was  gained  at  the  festival,  when  competitors 
came  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  victors  received  vdgicu 
filled  with  oil,  which  were  vessels  made  of  terra-cotta, 
and  painted,  as  it  appears  from  the  following  curious  passage 
of  Pindar \  thus  rendered  by  the  author’s  learned  friend 
the  Rev.  Charles  James  Blomfield,  when  corresponding  with 
him  upon  the  subject  of  this  truly  archaic  inscription: 

“  The  songs  have  twice  proclaimed  him  victor  in  the 

“  festivals  of  the  Athenians;  and  the  produce  of  the  olive, 

“  contained 


(l)  Vid.  Nem.  X.  67. 
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“  contained  in  burned  earth,  has  come  to  Argos  in  the 
“  variegated  circumference  of  vases'." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  word  A0ENEON  alludes  to 
this  great  festival ;  called  Athencea  before  the  title  of  ret 
’A 0nva7ct  was  changed  to  ra  II ocvodhivoiicc,.  This  is  said  to 
have  happened  after  the  time  of  Theseus  or  Ericthonius2 3 4 ; 
although  the  term  ra  ’A Orjvcua,  occur  in  the  modern  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes .  According  to  Mr.  Blomficld,  the  word  in 
question  is  the  old  genitive,  from  ’A 6rjmi\  Yet  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  use  of  A0AON  with  the  genitive 
of  a  city  is  very  unusual ;  and  another  learned  Hellenist , 
R.  P.  Knight ,  Esq.  believes  that  it  never  was  thus  used,  nor 
with  any  other  ’A yuvoQlrrig.  Mr.  Knight  adheres  to  the 
opinion  that  A0ENEON  means  th c  festival ;  but  he  does  not 
carry  back  the  antiquity  of  the  vase  much  beyond  the 
sixtieth  Olympiad ,  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  before 
the  Christian  rera:  allowing,  however,  for  the  age  of  this 
remarkable  vase,  a  period  equal  to  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  years. 


It  remains  now  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the 
other  subjects  treated  of  in  this  and  the  preceding  Sections 

of 


(2)  Where  see  the  Scholiast. 

(3)  Ister  in  Harpocrat.  v.  IT avadtjvaia,  et  Pausanias  viii.  2.  See  Meursius  Panath. 
p.  2.  et  Schol.  Platon,  p.  39. 

(4)  Horn.  Od.  y.  2/8.  Aristoph.  Nub. 400.  (See  Porson’s  Coll,  of  the  MS.  Harl. 

p.  14.)  2oi/vtov  aKpov  ’ AOrjviuv.  Euphorio  ap.  Hermog.  tt.  t.  p.  248.  arpta  0 r\p.ov 
'Adqvuv.  MS.  Caio  Gonv.  ’A drjvaiuv,  i.e.  ’A dtjvbuy,  which  is  the  true  reading. 
Note  by  Mr.  Blomfield.  _ 
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of  Part  the  Second.  A  casual  reader,  who  has  not 
considered  the  importance  of  attending  to  every  object  likely 
to  serve  as  a  land-mark  in  the  topography  and  geography 
of  Greece,  may  perhaps  think  that  too  much  attention 
has  sometimes  been  bestowed  upon  the  existence  of  a 
fountain;  or  of  a  bridge  over  an  insignificant  stream  ;  or  of  a 
tumulus ;  or  of  the  capital  or  shaft  of  a  Doric  or  of  an  Ionic 
column  ;  or  any  other  apparently  trivial  relique  connected 
with  the  antient  history  of  the  country  not  being  aware, 
that,  in  very  many  cases,  these  remains  are  the  only  beacons 
we  can  have,  to  guide  our  course,  in  penetrating  the  thick 
darkness  now  covering  this  “  land  of  lost  Gods  and  men, 
and  in  adapting  passages  from  antient  authors  for  the 
illustration  of  its  antiquities  and  history.  Such  objects, 
noticed  by  one  traveller,  are  afterwards  made  use  of  by 
another,  as  clues  to  discoveries  of  much  greater  importance. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  large  portion  of  antient  history 
may  be  proved  to  have  a  connection  with  the  meanest 
vestige  of  a  former  age.  This  is  particularly  true  ot 
Inscriptions:  the  scholar,  who  seeks  only  the  gratification  of 
his  literary  taste  by  the  archaical  characters,  or  by  the  sense 
conveyed  in  an  inscription,  may  deem  the  insertion  of 
such  poor  fragments  as  contain  only  a  single  name,  or  an 
imperfect  legend  (perhaps  consisting  of  halt  a  line,  and 
sometimes  of  half  a  word),  altogether  unnecessary.  He 
will  be  ready  to  ask,  wherefore  an  inscription  at  Marathon , 
containing  only  the  letters  KAIN,  and  these  too  in  very  large 
capitals,  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  work?  lo 
which  there  is  this  answer:  It  was  necessary  to  prove  that 

the  ruins,  where  these  letters  appeared,  were  truly  Grecian ; 

and 
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and  to  afford,  by  an  accurate  specimen  of  the  characters, 
as  much  information  respecting  their  antiquity  as  it  was 
possible  to  afford  for  by  attention  to  such  circumstances, 
more  intelligence  is  frequently  conveyed  by  a  few  letters, 
than  by  whole  pages  of  dissertation. 

In  the  examination  of  this  Last  Section  of  Part  the 
Second,  the  Reader  will  find  many  things  unnoticed  by 
former  travellers  ;  although  some  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  author  have  found  their  way  into  other  publications, 
without  any  notice  of  the  person  from  whom  they  were 
originally  derived.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  delay 
that  has  attended  the  publication  of  this  part  of  his 
work,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  this  would  happen  : 
having  never  withheld  what  he  knew,  when  applied  to 
for  information  respecting  the  country,  he  may  attribute 
to  his  own  disregard  of  anticipation  any  use  that  subse¬ 
quent  travellers  have  made  of  his  observations.  Before 
he  visited  Greece,  the  sites  of  several  places,  famous 
in  antiquity,  were  as  much  unknown  as  many  that  still 
remain  to  be  pointed  out.  He  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time;  for  example,  the  cities  of 
Tithorea  and  Platjea  ;  the  Corycian  Cave ,  near  Delphi,  &c. : 
and  by  his  discovery  of  an  Inscription  in  the  Defile  of 
Tempe1,  the  exact  locality  of  that  celebrated  pass  can  never 

again  become  a  subject  of  dispute. 

With  regard  to  subjects  of  Natural  History ,  such  as 
Botany  and  Mineralogy ,  the  author  has  kept  these,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  interrupting  his  narrative,  where  it  related 

either 


•  •  • 
Xlll 


i 


(1)  See  page  292  of  this  Section. 
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either  to  statistical  or  to  classical  information.  But  as  it  is 
important  to  mark  the  situation  of  newly-discovered  and 
non-descript  plants,  he  has  introduced  the  new  species  only,  as 
they  happened  to  occur,  in  the  Notes ;  always  accompanying 
their  insertion  with  a  description  of  their  discriminative 
characters,  as  in  former  instances  ; — an  entire  List  of  all 
the  Plants  found  during  these  travels  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  being  added  in  the  Appendix.  His 
miner alosical  remarks  would  have  been  more  extensive, 

O 

had  the  appearance  ol  simple  minerals  been  more  frequent; 
but  it  is  chiefly  in  a  geological  view  that  there  is  any  thing 
yet  worthy  of  observation  in  the  Levant  ;  and  even  to  the 
geologist,  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  those 
of  the  Archipelago ,  exhibit  little  variety.  The  mountains 
are  so  uniformly  of  limestone,  that,  with  respect  to  Greece, 
if  we  except  the  breccia  formation  around  Mycen^®,  and 
in  the  substratum  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
hardly  any  other  substance  can  be  found1.  In  the  north  of 
Greece,  indeed,  and  in  Macedonia,  some  very  remarkable 
changes  occur;  as,  the  serpentine  breccia,  or  verde-antico,  in 
Thessaly;  and  that  curious  aggregate  of  black  amphibole 
and  white  feldspar ,  called  by  Italian  lapidaries  “  bianco 
e  ncro  anticof  in  Macedonia.  Other  varieties  of  hornblende 
porphyry  occur  also  in  Thrace  ;  particularly  one  variety, 
resembling  lava,  in  the  great  plain  of  Chouagilarkir ,  near 
the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  Karowlan,  a  branch 

of  Rhodope. 

A  contrary 

(1)  Dr.  Holland  ( Travels ,  &c.  p.  397-  Lond.  1815.)  thinks  ‘  that  the  great 
limestone  formation  of  Greece  and  the  Isles  is  particularly  liable  to  the  phenomena 
of  earthquakes.” 
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A  contrary  rule  has  been  observed  in  writing  the  Sup¬ 
plement,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  author’s  journey 
from  Constantinople  to  Vienna.  Here,  as  the  subject  related 
principally  to  the  mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  instead 
of  compressing  his  miner alogica l  observations  into  the  form  of 
notes,  he  was  frequently  compelled  not  only  to  give  them 
a  place  in  the  text,  but  sometimes  to  sacrifice  other  topics 
of  discussion,  in  order  to  introduce  them.  As  to  mineralogy , 
indeed,  unless  some  judicious  mode  of  nomenclature  be 
adopted  by  the  concurrence  of  writers  upon  this  subject, 
instead  of  the  jargon  now  prevalent,  the  science  will  become 
characterized  by  confusion  as  fearful  as  that  of  Babel.  Not 
only  every  new  writer,  but  every  new  professor  of  mineralogy, 
and  almost  every  dealer  in  minerals,  conceives  himself 
authorized  either  to  introduce  new  names,  or  to  revive  old 
appellations  that  had  long  been  laid  aside  :  hence  it  follows, 
that  in  namingany  simple  mineral,  or  mineral  aggregate,  in 
order  to  be  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  list  of 
synonyms ,  which  is  every  day  increasing2.  It  is  easy  to 

propose 


(2)  Thus,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  pure  sulphate  of  lime  from  the  hydro- sulphate, 
or  plaster-slo?ie,  the  mineralogical  student  is  taught  to  rehearse  all  the  barbarous  names 
of  muriacite,  wiirfelspath,  sulfatine,  anhydrite ,  vulpinolithe,  bardiglione,  and  perhaps 
many  more.  Nor  is  this  evil  confined  to  simple  minerals;  it  is  also  gaining  ground 
rapidly  in  the  nomenclature  of  rocks.  Ii  was  generally  understood  among  geologists, 
that  every  mineral  aggregate,  consisting  of  crystals  of  feldspar  imbedded  in  any  given 
matrix,  should  be  called  a  porphyry :  and  here  there  was  no  confusion ;  because  every 
one  understood  what  compound  substances  were  designated  by  the  terms  serpentine 
porphyry,  pitch-stone  porphyry ,  trap  porphyry,  quartz  porphyry,  hornblende  porphyry, 
&c.  Now  the  last  of  these  rocks  has  received  the  appellation  of  syenite;  because, 
forsooth,  the  Antients  bestowed  that  name,  not  upon  porphyry,  but  upon  granite  !!! 
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propose  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  The  Geological  Society  of 
London , — whose  “Transactions”  already  reflect  so  much 
credit  upon  their  institution,  and  are  become  so  deservedly 
popular, —  assisted,  if  possible,  by  deputies  from  other 
Societies,  might  establish  a  British ,  if  not  an  European 
system  of  Nomenclature.  And  surely  if  the  valedictory 
observations  of  the  celebrated  and  venerable  Bishop  Watson, 
upon  the  great  national  importance  of  mineralogical 
studies,  be  worthy  of  regard1,  the  aera  of  an  universal 
Peace  will  not  pass  without  some  effort  being  made  for 
this  purpose. 

In  the  description  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  of  Hungary , 
the  mineralogical  associations  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
whole  process  relating  to  the  German  method  of  treating  their 
ores ,  have  been  detailed  within  a  small  compass,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  in  a  perspicuous  manner,  that  they  might  become 
intelligible  to  every  reader.  While  collecting  materials  for  this 
addition  to  his  work,  the  author  was  assisted  by  information 
from  the  Archdukes  Anton  and  Reiner,  brothers  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  Germany,  during  their  visit  to  those  mines ;  and 
by  the  Professors  established  at  Schemnitz  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown.  In  giving  it  to  the  Public,  he  is  actuated  by 
a  hope,  however  vain  it  may  prove,  that  the  Government 
of  this  country,  now  no  longer  engaged  in  foreign  wars, 

will 


(l)  “  A  Mineralogical  College  should  be  instituted;  and  skilful  men  should  be 
sent  out,  at  the  public  expense,  to  collect,  from  every  quarter,  all  that  is  at  present 
known  on  the  subject.”  Bishop  Watson's  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  II.  p.  438. 
Lond.  1815. 
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will  turn  their  attention  to  the  immense  resources  of  wealth 
which  this  nation  possesses  within  itself, — lying  neglected, 
through  want  of  a  proper  attention  to  its  mines ,  and  of  the 
encouragement  which  it  is  its  best  interest  to  afford  to 
miner alogical  studies.  It  was  the  mines  of  Macedonia  that 
enabled  Philip  to  subdue  all  the  turbulent  factions,  the 
colonies,  and  the  states  of  Greece  :  and  if  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  were  zealously  to  engage  in  mining 
speculations,  either  by  joining  with  individuals  in  carrying 
on  researches  for  this  purpose,  or  by  contributing  the 
patronage  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  such  inquiries. 
Nature  has  not  denied  to  this  country  the  means  of  enriching 
herself  by  subterraneous  treasure.  Many  of  the  barren 
mountains  of  Scotland  consist  of  metalliferous  strata.  The 
same  porphyritic  rocks  are  found  in  our  island  that  have  for 
centuries  provided  the  miners  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
with  employment,  and  their  rulers  with  wealth.  Geological 
Societies  are  forming  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
the  nation  is  therefore  awake  to  the  importance  of  such 
researches  ;  and  the  most  favourable  opportunity  is  presented 
of  multiplying  the  means  of  industry,  and  thereby  opening 
new  sources  of  wealth.  The  whole  of  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  that  is  to  say,  the  main  land  opposite  to  Skie , 
Rum,  Canna,  Egg,  and  Coll ,  from  Loch  Hourn  to  the  head 
of  Loch  Sunart ,  consists  of  metalliferous  granite  (gneiss), 
abounding  in  garnets,  and  other  associations  of  metallic 
bodies.  The  strata  of  the  islands  of  Iona,  Coll,  Tyr-i, 
Rum,  and  Skie,  consist  of  syenite  porphyry ,  hornblende  slate, 
gneiss,  pitchstone  porphyry,  trap,  &c. ;  and  these  are  the 

matrices 
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matrices  of  the  precious  ores  found  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  The  higher  parts  of  the  Cuckullin  mountains 
of  the  Isle  of  Skie,  in  particular,  consist  of  strata  of  the 
identical  porphyry  which  is  known  to  be  metalliferous  ’, 
lying  upon  basalt.  The  author  carefully  examined  all  those 
islands ,  and  the  opposite  mainland  of  Great  Britain ,  before 
he  undertook  his  last  journey  to  the  Continent:  and  from 
what  he  has  since  seen  of  foreign  mines,  he  is  convinced  that 
a  proper  attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  the  importance 
of  our  own  mountains. 

In  the  account  of  antient  copper  coinage,  as  of  all  other 
cupreous  antiquities,  the  author  has  always  used  the  word 
bronze  —  a  term  now  become  absolutely  necessary — to 
distinguish  the  old  chemical  compound  of  copper  and  tin , 
from  that  of  a  later  age,  consisting  of  copper  and  zinc,  or 
orichalcum1  2,  which  is  called  brass.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
Seventh  Chapter  of  this  Section,  he  mentions  “  Roman,  or 
ecclesiastical  brass  coins.”  There  was  no  such  substance 
known  in  the  heroic  ages,  nor  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  copper  began  to  be  used  for  coinage  in  Greece, 
as  that  compound  which  we  call  brass :  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  better  test  to  decide  at  once  the  distinction  between 
a  genuine  antique  bronze,  and  those  spurious  imitations  of 
the  works  of  the  Antients,  whereof  there  exists  a  complete 
manufacture  at  Naples,  than  to  submit  the  suspected  metal 

to 


(1)  The  Saxum  metalliferum  of  Born. 

(2)  <(  Cadmia- terra  quae  in  ces  conjicitur,  ut  fiat  Orichalcum.  Fest.  de  Ver.  Seq. 
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to  any  chemical  test  which  may  determine  the  presence  of  tin, 
or  of  zinc,  in  a  state  of  combination  with  copper :  for  if  there  be 
a  particle  of  zinc  in  the  mass,  the  work,  consisting  of  brass,  and 
not  of  bronze,  is  thereby  proved  to  be  either  of  modern  date,  or 
at  best  a  specimen  of  orichalcum,  and  therefore  of  Rom  an  origin3. 

In  the  acknowledgment  of  literary  obligations,  the  author 
has  been  scrupulously  exact;  perhaps  more  so  than,  in 
some  instances,  might  seem  necessary  :  but  it  was  his  wish 
to  discharge  every  debt  of  this  nature, — for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  by  so  doing  he  presents  his  Reader  with  a  viewr 
of  the  society  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  introduces  to  his 
notice  some  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  has  conversed  : 
secondly,  because  those  parts  of  his  work  which  are  ex- 
clusivelv  his  own,  and  for  which  he  alone  is  responsible,  may 
the  more  easily  be  recognised.  Upon  the  present  occasion 
he  is  desirous  of  acknowledging  a  communication  of  an 
interesting  nature  from  his  friend  th cRev.  G. A.  Browne,  M. A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  constitutes  the 
first  article  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Section.  It  relates  to  a 
fragment  of  Nicetas  the  Choniate,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  printed  editions  of  that  historian.  I  he  oiiginal 
is  preserved  in  a  Manuscript  belonging  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
“  Philological  Inquiries4,”  and  was  first  published  by  Banduri, 
in  his  Imperium  Orientate;  afterwards  by  Fabricius,  in 

his  Bibliotheca ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 

compre- 


\ 


(3)  See  Watson  on  Orichalcum.  Chem.  Essays,  vol.  IV .  p.  85.  Camb.  1785. 

(4)  Philolog.  Inq.  Chap.  V.  vol.  II.  p.  301.  Land.  *781. 
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comprehending  the  sense  of  the  author,  no  correct  version 
of  it  had  appeared.  The  task  of  rendering  this  fragment 
intelligible  was  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Browne;  and  as  it 
mainly  relates  to  former  observations,  respecting  the  real 
perpetrators  of  the  ravages  committed  among  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Constantinople,  it  is  now  printed,  with  Mr.  Browne’ s 
valuable  Notes,  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  To  John  Gwalter 
Palairet,  Esq.  of  Beading ,  the  author  is  further  indebted, 
for  a  revision  of  the  following  pages,  after  they  were  prepared 
for  publication.  To  mention  other  obligations  were  only  to 
repeat  former  acknowledgments :  but  he  will  not  close  this 
Preface  without  expressing  his  thanks  to  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  Esq. ;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kaye,  the  present  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  to  that 
celebrated  traveller,  John  Hawkins,  Esq.  of  Bignor  Parle , 
Sussex;  for  the  polite  attention  which  they  have  shewn  to 
inquiries  affecting  the  accuracy  of  this  work. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  23.  1815. 
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FOR 
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A  Table  of  Weights  occurs  in  Note  (2),  p.  <523  j  but  as  their  names  appear 
lequently  in  the  Supplement,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  place  of  general  reference 

for  the  Weights,  and  Money,  of  Hungary,  &c.  might  be  useful,  if  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Volume. 

One  quintal  ( centenarius )  equals  100  pounds. 

One  pound  -  -  -  -  =  2  marks. 

One  mark  -  -  -  -  =  It)  loths,  or  lothen. 

One  loth . =  4  qUjntales  {drachma?). 

One  quintale  -  -  -  -  =  4  deniers. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  Table,  the  following  statement  may  be  made 
of  the  average  proportion  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  Hungarian  Ores  : 

One  mark  of  go/d  from  the  Bakalanya  ore,  contains  3.2.  cTof  silv  <r 
One  maik  ot  silver  from  the  Schemnitz  ore,  contains  0.0.  4  of  void 
One  maik  of  silver  from  the  Cremnitz  ore,  contains  0 .0 . 15  of  gold. 


In  the  account  of  the  Mines,  and  last  Chapter  of  the  Supplement,  allusion  is  some- 
times  made  to  German  Money,  the  value  of  which  may  be  thus  rated.  It  is  counted  in 
rixdollars,  florins,  and  hreutzers.  .  • 

One  rixdollar  of  Vienna  is  equal  to'  l".  3C)UtZ 
One  florin  -  -  _  .  —  0.60 

But  the  common  reckoning  is  in  florins  and  hreutzers. 

To  reduce  the  German  Money  to  its  equivalent  in  English  Money,  the  following- 
rule  may  be  observed  :  ° 

The  value  of  a, florin  in  the  Imperial  dominions,  as  Hungary,  Austria,  Bohemia,  if 
paid  in  silver,  is  about  two  shillings  of  our  money  for  2s.  2  id-  if  the  course  of  exchange 
at  Leipsic  be  as  high  as  six  rixdollars  to  the  pound  sterling.  Because  six  rixdollars  are 
equivalent  to  nine  florins  {nine  florins  being  reckoned  equal  to  a  pound  sterling,  at 
flienna,  or  at  Preslurg,  when  the  pound  sterling  is  worth  six  rixdollars  at  Leipsic) 
therefore,  reckoning  the  florin  at  two  shillings,  the  kreuizer,  being  £  of  that  sum,  is 
rather  less  than  two  farthings. 


EXPLANATORY  LIST 


>  OF 

COPPER-PLATES,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  &c. 


ALSO  SERVING  AS  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  BINDER. 


1 .  Orestes  and  Electra  at  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  as  represented  upon  an 

Athenian  Terra-cotta  Vase,  in  the  style  of  painting  called  Monochroma 
accurately  copied  from  the  original  Vase,  now  in  the  Author’s  possession, 

by  Mrs.  Edward  Clarke  j  and  engraved  by  R.  Cooper. 

To  face  the  Title,  as  the  Frontispiece  of  the  Volume. 

2.  Waiwode,  or  Governor  of  Athens ;  taken  from  the  Life,  by  an  Artist  of  Athens, 

and  engraved  by  R.  Pollard  -  -  -  To  face  page  2.  chap.  I. 

3.  Village  of  Marathon,  in  the  approach  from  Athens ;  from  a  Sketch  by  Lusieri, 

etched  by  Letitia  Byrne  -  -  -  "  "  -  12 

4.  Plain  of  Marathon,  with  the  Villages  of  Marathon  and  Bey ;  and  a  distant 

View  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Athenians ;  from  a  Sketch  made  upon  the  spot 
by  the  Author,  etched  by  L.  Byrne  -  -  -  “  -  14 
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Upon  our  return  to  Athens  from  Eleusis,  Lusieri ,  (who  ^  chap,  j. 
had  expressed,  upon  former  occasions,  considerable  doubt 
respecting  the  possibility  of  removing  the  Statue  of  Ceres, 
even  with  the  means  which  he  possessed,  as  the  agent 
VOL.  iv.  b  ot 
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•  CHAyP'  lj  our  Ambassador,)  jocularly  inquired,  whether  we  had 
abandoned  the  undertaking.  But  as  soon  as  we  informed 
him,  that  we  had  not  only  carried  off  the  Goddess,  but  that 
she  was  “  under  weigh ”  and  upon  her  voyage  to  Smyrna, 
to  secure  a  passage  to  England,  he  expressed  so  much 
astonishment,  that,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  exclaimed,  in 
his  mother-tongue,  “Affe !  se  anche  pensaste  di  rimovere 
V  A  gropoli,  non  avrete  mai  il  mio  permesso  V*  We  remained 
a  week  in  Athens  after  this  event ;  and  during  that  short 
Athlnkns^1*6  period  we  saw  more  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
than  we  had  before  done.  At  the  Governor’s,  it  is  true, 
our  observations  were  restricted  to  the  gravity  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  fumes  of  his  pipe,  and  the  flavour  of  his  coffee  : 
but  Lusieri  introduced  us  to  some  Greek  families  of  his 
acquaintance ;  and  our  Consul  invited  us  to  a  ball,  given  in 
honour  of  a  couple  betrothed  to  each  other.  Many  of  the 
Athenian  ladies  are  very  handsome.  Until  the  period 
of  their  marriage,  the  greatest  care  is  used  in  adorning  their 
persons,  and  in  preserving  the  beauty  of  their  complexions  : 
but  they  are  almost  as  much  secluded  from  common  view 
as  the  incarcerated  virgins  of  the  Turkish  charems.  Every 
house  belonging  to  a  Greek  of  any  consideration  has  its 
Gynceceum  ;  and  unless  a  stranger  be  intimate  enough  with 
the  master  of  a  family  to  penetrate  to  the  retirement  set 
apart  for  its  female  relatives,  he  may  come  and  go  without 
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(l)  “  Faith  !  and  if  you  should  think  of  removing  the  Acropolis,  you  shall  not  have 
my  permission.” 
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meeting  any  one  of  them.  It  has  been  believed  that  this 
custom  among  the  Athenians,  of  shutting  up  their  women, 
is  an  imitation  of  the  manners  of  their  Turkish  lords  ;  but, 
in  fact,  it  was  the  original  practice  of  the  antient  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  it  has  continued  among  their  descendants 
until  the  present  day.  When  any  one  of  the  Athenian  ladies 
ventures  into  the  streets,  either  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
public  festival,  or  in  her  way  to  and  from  a  public  bath, 
she  makes  her  appearance  veiled,  and  so  wrapped  up, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  either  of  her  person  or  of 
her  age  :  and  this  also  was  antiently  the  custom,  as  we  learn 
from  the  account  Diccearchus  has  left  us  of  the  women  ot 
Thebes2 3 *.  Divested  of  this  attire,  her  figure  at  home, 
contrasted  with  the  disguise  she  exhibited  abroad,  is  sin¬ 
gularly  striking.  Among  all  the  travellers  who  were 
admitted  into  female  society  at  Athens,  or  who  have  related 
from  report  what  they  did  not  actually  see,  there  has 
been  no  writer  more  faithful  or  more  happy  in  his  repre¬ 
sentation  than  Chandler.  It  seems  as  if  the  subject  had, 
for  once,  raised  his  feelings  to  the  temperature  necessary 
for  animated  description  ;  and  he  briefly  sketches  a  glowing 
portrait  of  a  Grecian  virgin  in  her  secluded  apartment5. 

Her 
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(2)  Vid.  Dicaearchi  Stat.  Graec.  apud  Geog.  Minor,  p.  10.  Oxon.  1703. 

(3)  “  There  the  girl,  like  Thetis,  treading  on  a  soft  carpet,  has  her  white  and 

delicate  feet  naked  ;  the  nails  tinged  with  red.  Her  trowsers,  which  in  winter  are  of 
red  cloth,  and  in  summer  of  fine  calico  or  thin  gauze,  descend  from  the  hip  to  the 
ancle,  hanging  loosely  about  her  limbs  j  the  lower  portion  embroidered  with  flowers, 
and  appearing  beneath  the  shift,  which  has  the  sleeves  wide  and  open,  and  the  seams 
and  edges  curiously  adorned  with  needle-work.  Her  vest  is  of  silk,  exactly  fitted  to 

the 
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Her  employment  here  is  seldom  varied :  the  time  which  is 
not  spent  in  the  business  of  the  toilette,  and  at  meals,  is 
given  to  spinning  and  embroidery.  Reading  or  writing 
seems  to  be  entirely  unknown  ;  or  to  be  considered  rather 
as  the  vulgar  occupation  of  clerks  and  scriveners,  than  of 
persons  of  taste  and  rank.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
Grecian,  as  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  are  few  in  number  :  some 
few  among  them  are  able  to  touch ,  rather  than  to  play 
upon,  the  dulcimer  or  the  guitar ;  and  to  dance,  but 
without  the  slightest  degree  of  elegance  or  of  liveliness. 
f Baii!Ptl0n  °f  We  visited  the  ball  to  which  we  had  been  invited  ;  and 
found  a  large  party  of  the  wealthiest  matrons  of  the  Greek 
families,  seated  in  a  row,  with  their  daughters  standing 
before  them.  When  the  dancing  began,  we  were  called 
upon  to  assist,  and  we  readily  joined  in  a  circle  formed  by 
a  number  of  young  women  holding  each  other  by  their 

hands 


the  form  of  the  bosom  and  the  shape  of  the  body,  which  it  rather  covers  than 
conceals,  and  is  shorter  than  the  shift.  The  sleeves  button  occasionally  to  the  hand, 
and  are  lined  with  red  or  yellow  satin.  A  rich  zone  encompasses  her  waist,  and  is 
fastened  before  by  clasps  of  silver  gilded,  or  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones.  Over 
the  vest  is  a  robe,  in  summer  lined  with  ermine,  and  in  cold  weather  with  fur. 
The  head-dress  is  a  skull-cap,  red  or  green,  with  pearls ;  a  stay  under  the  chin,  and 
a  yellow  forehead-cloth.  She  has  bracelets  of  gold  on  her  wrists  5  and,  like  Aurora,  is 
rosy -Jin gered ;  the  tips  being  stained.  Her  necklace  is  a  string  of  zechins,  a  species  of 
gold  coin  j  or  of  the  pieces  called  Byzantines.  At  her  cheeks  is  a  lock  of  hair,  made 
to  curl  towards  the  face  ;  and  down  her  back  falls  a  profusion  of  tresses,  spreading  over 
her  shoulders.  Much  time  is  consumed  in  combing  and  braiding  the  hair  after  bathing  j 
and  at  the  greater  festivals,  in  enriching  and  powdering  it  with  small  bits  of  silver, 
gilded,  resembling  a  violin  in  shape,  and  woven-in  at  regular  distances.  She  is  painted 
blue  round  the  eyes  5  and  the  insides  of  the  sockets,  with  the  edges  on  which  the  lashes 
grow,  are  tinged  with  black.”  Chandlers  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  123.  Oxf.  1776- 


ATHENS. 

hands  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  From  the  figure  thus 
presented,  we  supposed  that  something  like  a  cotillion 
was  about  to  be  performed;  but  the  dance,  if  it  may¬ 
be  called  by  that  name,  consisted  solely  in  a  solemn 
poising  of  the  body,  first  upon  one  foot,  then  upon  the 
other;  the  whole  choir  advancing  and  retreating  by  a 
single  step,  without  moving  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  The  gravity  with  which  this  was  performed,  and  the 
pompous  attitudes  assumed,  were  so  uncommonly  ludicrous, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  laughter.  In  order, 
however,  to  apologize  for  our  rudeness,  we  ventured  to 
propose  that  the  most  easy  figure  of  a  French  or  of  an 
English  dance  might  be  introduced ;  which  was  attempted, 
but  pronounced  too  fatiguing.  At  this  moment  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  company  were  turned  upon  the  fat  figure 
of  a  matron,  who,  rising  from  the  divan  on  which  she  had 
been  seated,  beckoned  to  another  lady  still  more  corpulent 
than  herself,  and,  as  if  to  assert  the  superior  skill  of 
her  countrywomen  in  an  exercise  for  which  she  had 
been  considered  famous  in  her  youth,  promised  to  exhibit 
the  utmost  graces  of  an  Athenian  pas  de  deux .  Imme¬ 
diately  several  whispers  were  made  in,  our  ears,  saying, 
“  Now  you  will  see  how  the  Grecian  ladies,  who  have 
studied  the  art,  are  able  to  dance.”  The  two  matrons 
stationed  themselves  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre 
of  the  apartment;  and  the  elder,  holding  a  handkerchief 
at  either  extremity,  began  the  performance,  by  slowly 
elevating  her  arms,  and  singing,  accompanied  by  the  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands.  It  was  evidently  the  dance  of  the  Gipsies, 

which 
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Mode  of 
Dancing 
practised  by 
the  Women. 


which  we  had  often  seen  in  Russia,  particularly  in  Moscow 1 ; 
but  here  it  was  performed  without  any  of  the  agility 
or  the  animation  shewn  by  the  Tzigankies,  and  had  been 
modified  into  a  mere  exhibition  of  affected  postures,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the 
arms  and  handkerchief,  attended  now  and  then  with  a 
sudden  turn  and  most  indecorous  motion  of  the  body, 
neither  of  the  dancers  moving  a  step  from  the  spot  on 
which  she  had  originally  placed  herself.  In  all  this  there 
was  nothing  that  could  remind  us,  even  by  the  most 
distant  similitude,  of  the  graceful  appearance  presented  by 
the  female  Bacchanals,  as  they  are  represented  upon  the 
Grecian  vases.  But  as  we  had  seen  something  more  like  to 
those  pictured  chores  among  the  islands,  there  is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  all  the  antient  features  of  the  Grecian 
dance  have  been  entirely  laid  aside.  One  of  them  is  certainly 
retained  in  every  part  of  Greece;  namely,  that  characteristic 
of  antient  dancing  which  is  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  exercise  itself,  and  of  a  nature  forcibly  opposed  to  all 
our  ideas  of  decency  and  refinement.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Romans  held  dancing  in 
such  low  estimation2.  The  most  discreet  females  of  Modem 
Greece,  practising  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  highest 
accompli  shment  of  the  art,  deem  it  to  be  no  degradation  of  the 

virtues 


(1)  See  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  IV.  p.  60.  2d  edit.  Broxb.  1811. 

(2)  See  the  observation  of  Cicero,  as  cited  in  the  last  Section  of  Part  II.  of  these 
Travels,  Chap.  IV.  p.  120.  Broxb.  IS  14. 
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virtues  which  they  certainly  possess,  when  they  exhibit  move-  chap.  i. 

ments  and  postures  of  the  body  expressing,  in  our  eyes,  the 
grossest  licentiousness.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  from 
observing  such  violations  of  decorum,  that  some  travellers, 
in  their  accounts  of  the  country,  have  calumniated  the 
Grecian  women,  by  imputing  to  them  a  general  want  of 
chastity.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  charge 
of  this  nature  has  been  deservedly  bestowed :  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  that  the  latest  descriptions  of  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  afford  a  much  more  favourable 
representation  of  their  moral  character3.  That  they  are 
exceedingly  superstitious,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  even  their  Superstitions, 
superstitions  are  rendered  interesting,  in  having  been 
transmitted,  unaltered,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Grecian 
history.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  the  wearing  of 
rings,  as  spells4;  the  practice,  upon  any  sudden  appre¬ 
hension,  of  spitting  into  their  own  bosoms5;  the  alarm 
excited  by  seeing  serpents  in  their  houses6;  the  observance 
of  lucky  or  unlucky  days7;  the  various  charms  and  drugs 

which 


(3)  They  ate  assiduous  housewives,  and  tender  mothers,  suckling  their  infants 
x  themselves  j  and  notwithstanding  the  boastings  of  travellers,  I  must  believe  them 

generally  chaste.”  Hothouse's  Travels  in  Turkey ,  &c.  p.  50 6.  Land.  1813. 

(4)  \aKTv\tovQ  (pap/uaKirai.  Aristoph.  Plut.  p.  88. 

(5)  Tplg  ek  ifxov  cirrvaa  koXvov.  Theocritus.  A  similar  superstition  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Galt,  in  his  Letters  from  the  Levant,"  p.  172.  Lond.  1813. 

(6)  Ev  rrj  oiKKf.  Theophrastus.  <e  Anguis  per  impluvium  decidit  de  tegulis." 
Terent.  in  Phorm.  Act.  IV.  Sc.  4. 

(7)  Vid.  Hesiod,  iv  ''JZpyois  kcu  ‘HjU,  k.t.X. 
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which  are  supposed  to  facilitate  child-birth1  ;  the 
monies  attending  sneezing2 3 ;  offerings  made  of  locks  of 
hair5 ;  a  veneration  for  salt4 ;  with  their  various  modes 
of  divination.  To  collect  and  enumerate  all  of  them,  would 
require  a  longer  residence  in  the  country.  An  attention 
to  such  examples  of  antient  ceremonies  and  superstitions 
is  however  useful ;  because,  having  been  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  being  found  at  this  day  in  countries 
widely  separated,  they  serve  to  assist  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  nations ;  and  if  they  do  not  enable  us  to 
trace  a  connection  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
stock,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  relationship  of 
languages,  yet  they  sometimes  tend  to  confirm  the  truths 
which  are  thereby  suggested.  In  such  an  inquiry,  perhaps 
there  will  be  found  nothing  more  perplexing  than  the 
evident  analogy  between  some  of  the  customs  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  those  of  other  nations, 
differing  both  as  to  situation,  and  in  every  peculiarity 
of  language;  such,  for  example,  as  may  be  observed  in 

comparing  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Albanians  with 

those 


(1)  Vid.  Aristophanes,  Acvro'nt  dvupdptvot.  Plutarch  (De  Fluv.  p.  GO.  Tartosa >, 
1615.)  mentions  an  herb,  Cyura,  growing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Inachus,  famous 
for  its  virtues  in  assisting  parturition :  and  the  women  of  Darien  in  America,  when 
pregnant,  eat  an  herb  which,  it  is  said,  causes  them  to  bring  forth  without  pain. 

Vid.  Boem.  lib.  iv.  c.  11. 

(2)  Ura/ofioi  iic  hfyav.  Plut.  Themist.  p.  85. 1.  23. 

(3)  Vid.  Lucian,  Pausanias,  See.  Human  hair  is  often  suspended  among  the 
dona  votiva  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  their  Gods. 

(4)  Ho v  d'Xff.  Demosth.  p.  241. 
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with  those  of  the  Wild  Irish  and  the  Afiyssinians*.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  these  three  nations  can  have  had  a 
common  origin ;  because  nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  radical  difference  in  their  speech.  The  Albanians 
call  the  Sun  Diel;  among  the  Irish  it  is  called  Gideon , 
and  by  the  Abyssinians  Tsai ;  and  a  similar  distinction  may 
be  noticed  in  comparing  all  their  other  nouns.  Khdne, 
in  Albanian,  signifies  the  Moon ;  in  Erse  it  is  Djallack ; 
and  in  Abyssinian,  Tcherka.  Yet  the  remarkable  feast 
in  honour  of  the  dead,  as  practised  by  the  Albanians, 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  Caoinan  of  the  Irish,  and  the 
Toscar  of  the  Abyssinians.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
difference;  and  a  coincidence  so  extraordinary,  attending 
the  funeral  rites  of  such  distant  nations,  is  utterly  unac¬ 
countable. 

Upon 


(5)  They  interrogate  the  deceased  as  to  his  reasons  for  quitting  the  world,  crying 
out,  “  Why  did  you  die  }  Why  did  you  die  ?  ”  (See  Hobhouse  s  Travels,  p.  522. 
Land.  1813.)  The  Reader  will  find  the  same  circumstance  related  also  by  Guilletiere. 
The  Irish  make  use  of  the  same  questions,  and  in  a  similar  manner  enumerate  all  the 
good  things  which  the  deceased  enjoyed.  (See  the  former  Section,  Chap.  III.  p.  73. 
2 Vote  1.)  Among  the  Abyssinians  the  ceremony  is  precisely  the  same.  “A  number 
of  hired  female  mourners  continually  keep  up  a  kind  of  fearful  howl-,  calling  at  times 
upon  the  deceased  by  name,  and  crying  out,  “Why  did  you  leave  us  ?  Had  you 

HOT  HOUSES,  AND  LANDS  ?  HAD  YOU  NOT  A  WIFE  THAT  LOVED  YOU  ?  &C.  &C. 

(See  Salt's  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  p.  422.  Lond.  1814.)  Judging  solely  from  the 
analogy  thus  pointed  out,  it  would  appear  that  the  Celts,  Albanians,  and  Abyssinians, 
were  decended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians,  among  whom  the 
same  ceremony  also  exists.  Mr.  Salt  was  also  greeted  in  Abyssinia  (near  Dixan, 
upon  entering  Tigre  from  the  sea-coast)  with  the  Hallelui'a,  as  it  is  practised  in 
Syria.  (See  p.  242.)  “  The  women,”  says  he,  "  greeted  us  with  the  usual  acclamation, 

Heli,  li,  li,  li,  li ,  li,  li,  li!” 
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ATHENS  TO  MARATHON. 

CHAP.  I. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  November,  at  four  o’clock  p.  m. 

Departure 
from  Athens. 

we  set  out  from  Athens ,  for  Marathon ,  accompanied  by  our 
friend  Lusieri,  the  Tchochodar ,  Ibrahim,  and  our  Inter¬ 
preter,  and  the  Guides  with  our  baggage ;  our  little  Danish 
dog,  and  his  gigantic  companion  Koraki,  the  Epidaurian 
wolf-dog,  running  by  the  side  of  us.  The  English  Consul, 
and  some  other  Greeks,  mounted  on  very  beautiful  horses. 

KuMvies. 

and  in  their  best  apparel,  accompanied  our  cavalcade,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
city;  amusing  us  until  they  took  their  leave  with  the  game 
of  Djirid.  In  this  manner  the  Turks  usually  begin  their 
journeys.  We  crossed  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Cephisus,  and  saw  upon  our  left  a  tumulus  that  appeared  to 
have  been  opened.  After  this,  we  proceeded,  through  olive- 
plantations,  to  a  village  called  Kakuvies5,  at  two  hours’ 
distance  from  Athens  ;  and  here  we  passed  the  night.  The 
next  morning,  continuing  our  journey  towards  Marathon,  we 
saw  upon  our  left,  about  a  mile  from  Kakuvies,  among  some 
olive-trees,  a  marble  Bas-relief  representing  two  figures, 
with  part  of  an  Inscription  ;  of  which  we  could  only  trace 
the  following  letters,  belonging  perhaps  to  the  name  of 
some  family : 

PAYZTA 

TPATH 

Such  imperfect  Inscriptions  are  only  worth  observing 
when  they  serve,  as  perhaps  this  does,  to  denote  a  sepulchral 

Course  of  the  monument,  and  thereby  to  mark  the  course  of  the  antient 

Antient  Road. 

road 


(])  This  place  is  written  Koukouvaones  by  Mr.  Hobhouse.  Trav.p.  43 9.  Land.  1813. 
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road  near  to  which  the  tombs  were  constructed.  Other  CHAp*i* 
travellers  may  hence  be  guided  to  the  proper  spot  for 
making  excavations.  We  had  seen  fragments  of  terra¬ 
cotta  vases  at  the  village  of  Kakuvies,  taken  from  graves 
that  had  been  accidentally  opened  by  the  peasants  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  observed  a  pleasing  village  upon  Mount 
Pentelicus,  towards  the  right :  the  mountain  is  now  called 
Pendeli.  This  village  retains  its  antient  name  Kovum. 

almost  unaltered  in  its  present  appellation,  Kevisia.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Wheler2.  Here  Herodes  Atticus  had  one 
of  his  country-seats.  Cephisia  was  famous  for  the  birth  of 
Menander ;  and  wdien  Herodes  Atticus  retired  to  this  spot, 
during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Pausanias  of  Cassarea, 
author  of  the  Description  of  Greece ,  followed  him  as  one 
of  his  pupils.  Wheler  says  it  is  situated  upon  the  stream 
that  falls  from  Pentelicus  into  the  Cephisus.  As  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  journey,  we  passed  quite  round  this  extremity 
of  the  mountain,  leaving  it  upon  our  right.  The  country 
then  became  more  uneven  :  we  were  always  among  hills, 
until  we  reached  a  village  belonging  to  the  Disdar  of 
Athens,  called  Stamata,  (writtep  Stamati  by  Wheler3,)  distant  stamata. 

five 


(2)  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  453.  Lond.  1682.  Also,  since,  by  Mr.  Hobhouse. 
(See  Journey  through  Albania,  iffc.  p.  43 6.  Lond.  1813.)  Chandler  informs  us,  that 
one  of  the  Marbles  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Mr.  Dawkins  was  brought 
from  this  village.  ( See  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  l60.  Oxf.  1776.)  Mr.  Hobhouse  obtained 
here  a  marble  bust  as  large  as  life,  and  of  fine  sculpture.  The  same  author  refers  to  a 
description  of  this  place  by  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  iff  lib.  xviii.  cap.  10. 

(3)  It  is  also  written  Stamati.  Chandler  (p.  l6o)j  and  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  (p.  425). 
We  have  preferred  an  orthography  which  we  believe  to  be  nearer  allied  to  the  name 
of  this  place  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Village  of 
Marathon. 


Charadrus. 


five  hours  from  Athens.  Hence  we  descended  a  moun¬ 
tain,  by  an  antient  paved  way;  having  the  sea  and  a 
port  in  view.  Then  crossing  over  a  rocky  hill,  the 
village  of  Marathon  appeared,  in  a  beautiful  plain  below. 
Traces  of  the  old  paved- road  again  occurred ;  and  the 
earth  appeared,  in  many  places,  to  be  stained  with 
the  red  oxide  of  iron.  Lusieri  made  a  hasty  sketch  of 
this  renowned  village,  in  the  author  s  pocket-volume  ot 
Notes1.  From  this  spot  it  appeared  to  be  surrounded 
by  mountains  ;  because  the  extensive  plain  which  after¬ 
wards  opened  towards  the  right,  as  we  advanced,  and 
at  the  north-western  extremity  of  which  Marathon  is 
situated,  was  then  concealed  from  us,  by  part  of  a  mountain 
to  the  right  of  the  village.  We  passed  some  ruined  chapels, 
and  a  tower,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and  continued 
our  route  to  the  Village  of  Marathon  by  the  side  of  a 
small  river,  whose  present  appellation  is  Keynurios  Potamos , 
or  New  River.  Its  antient  name  was  Charadrus:  it  descends 
from  mountains  which  are  now  called  Kallingi ,  traverses 
the  Plain  of  Marathon ,  and  then  falls  into  the  sea.  Wheler 
did  not  visit  this  village;  but  going  by  a  different  road 
into  the  plain,  passed  by  it,  leaving  it  upon  his  left  hand; 
by  which  he  lost  the  finest  view,  not  only  of  the  Plain 
of  Marathon,  but  of  all  the  interesting  objects  which 

associate 


(l)  See  the  Plate  annexed,  shewing  the  appearance  of  Marathon  village,  in  the 
approach  from  Athens,  along  the  antient  paved-way,  before  the  prospect  of  the 
Plain  opens  upon  the  right;  etched  from  the  original  Sketch  by  Lusieri. 
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associate  in  the  same  prospect.  It  is  three  hours  distant 
from  Stamata ,  and  eight  hours  from  Athens,  or  about  twenty- 
four  miles2;  and  it  is  situated  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  a  valley  which  opens,  towards  the  south-east, 
into  the  great  Plain  of  Marathon.  The  plain  itself  is 
quite  flat ;  and  extends  along  the  sea-shore,  from  the  north¬ 
east  towards  the  south-west.  Our  first  employment,  after 
arriving  here,  was  to  delineate  the  whole  of  this  grand 
perspective  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  upon  the  following  morning  (Dec.  2),  we 
ascended  the  mountain  which  is  immediately  behind  the 
village,  proceeding  about  half  a  mile  farther  towards  the 
north-west.  The  earth  was  covered  with  the  blossoms  of 
a  beautiful  species  of  Crocus , — a  singular  sight  for  English¬ 
men  upon  the  second  day  of  December;  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  we  began  our  pleasing  task3. 

The 
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(2)  It  would  exactly  equal  twenty-four  miles,  if  three  miles  were  allowed, 
according  to  the  usual  computation,  for  each  hour ;  but  the  country  is  uneven  and 
rocky,  and  perhaps  thq  rate  of  travelling  across  it,  with  horses,  does  not  here  exceed 
2^  miles  per  hour.  This  therefore  allows  an  interval  of  twenty  miles,  or  160  stadia, 
which  greatly  exceeds  the  measurement  antiently  allowed  for  the  distance  between  the 
two  places.  “  If  we  suppose,”  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  (. Journey  through  All ania,  &c. 
p,  438.  Lond.  1813.)  “  that  there  was  formerly  a  nearer  road  by  Vraona  ( Brauron ), 
the  difference  will  be  considerably  diminished.” 

(3)  A  Sketch,  from  which  the  annexed  Engraving  has  been  made,  was  soon  com¬ 
pleted  j  having  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  fidelity  of  the  outline  ;  and  this,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  But  the  Drawing  which  upon  this  spot  exercised 
all  the  abilities  of  Lusieri,  was  of  a  very  different  description  :  it  comprehended  every 
thing  that  truth  and  genius  and  taste  could  possibly  bestow,  upon  the  representation 
of  scenery  already  ennobled  and  consecrated  by  deathless  deeds  of  bravery  and  virtue ; 
— of  scenery  which  Nature  herself  has  proudly  and  profusely  adorned  with  every 

splendid 
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chap.  i.  The  view  of  the  Plain  of  Marathon  from  this  eminence 

View  of  the  embraces  an  extent  of  three  miles  from  the  village 

Plain  of  e 

Marathon.  to  the  sea.  Upon  the  right  are  seen1  the  villages  ot 
Marathon  and  Bey ,  a  mountain  called  Croton,  a  part  of 
Pentelicus,  and  the  more  distant  summits  of  Attica  towards 
Sunium.  Upon  the  left  is  a  mountain  called  Stauro 
Koraki,  or  Haven  Cross.  In  front  lies  the  plain,  inter¬ 
sected  throughout  its  length  by  the  Charadrus,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  opening  between  the  mountains  into  this 
plain  is  twelve  stadia,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  English,  in  width. 
Beyond  the  village  of  Bey,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain 

towards 


splendid  feature,  and  by  all  those  hues,  and  by  that  majesty  of  light  and  shade,  which 
are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  landscape.  The  work  undertaken  by 
Lusieri  required,  therefore,  many  hours  for  it’s  completion.  As  an  artist,  he  was  always 
slow  in  delineation  3  but  it  was  the  tardiness  of  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy ;  for  he 
frequently  laid  on  even  his  colours  upon  the  spot  3  and  he  always  introduced  into  his 
drawings  the  minutest  details,  without  diminishing  the  grandeur  of  the  principal 
objects.  Perhaps  while  this  is  written,  his  View  of  Marathon,  although  calculated  to 
form  the  ground- work  of  a  picture  which  would  be  regarded  almost  with  veneration  in 
a  national  gallery,  yet  remains,  with  many  other  ot  his  valuable  designs,  in  his  port¬ 
folio  at  Athens,  reserved  for  additional  touches  by  its  fastidious  master.  However  this 
may  be,  since  it  has  fallen  to  the  author’s  lot  to  bear  testimony  to  its  excellence,  he  is 
anxious  that  some  memorial,  however  frail,  may  serve  to  snatch  it  from  oblivion. 
Always  preferring  the  gratifications  of  genius  before  the  acquirement  even  of  a  compe¬ 
tency  by  the  sale  of  his  numerous  productions,  so  long  as  the  means  of  a  livelihood 
are  afforded  by  the  small  stipend  he  has  obtained,  Lusieri  is  not  likely  to  invite  the 
notice  of  amateurs,  either  to  the  merits  or  even  to  the  existence  of  his  own  perform¬ 
ances.  This  is  one  cause  why  so  little  has  been  known  of  his  best  works  :  and  another 
may  originate  in  the  opposition  made  to  his  fame,  by  that  rivalsliip  from  which  the  path 
of  merit  is  rarely  exempt,  but  which  has  never  been  more  conspicuous  than  among 
candidates  for  distinction  in  the  graphic  art,  from  the  days  of  Protogenes,  down  to  the 
time  of  Don  Battista. 

(l)  See  the  engraved  Plate. 
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towards  the  sea,  is  seen  the  conspicuous  Tomb  raised  over 
the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  memorable 
battle  against  the  Persians.  Even  the  section  recently 
made  near  its  summit,  with  a  view  to  open  it,  is  visible 
trom  this  place,  like  a  dark  line  traced  from  the  top 
towards  the  base.  Farther  on  appears  the  Marathonian 
shore,  where  the  Persian  army  landed;  and  close  to  the 
coast,  upon  the  right,  a  marsh,  wherein  the  remains  of 
trophies  and  marble  monuments  are  yet  visible.  Beyond 
all  extends  the  sea,  shewing  the  station  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  the  distant  headlands  of  Euboea  and  of  Attica. 

From  the  Village  of  Marathon  we  descended  into  the 
plain,  by  the  bed  of  the  Charadrus  river ;  and  crossing  it, 
came  first  to  the  village  of  Bey,  and  afterwards  to  another 
village  called  Sefairy .  These  names  are  written  as  they 
were  pronounced.  We  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  etymo¬ 
logy  of  the  last ;  and  the  inhabitants  told  us  that  the 
word  Sefairy  signifies  The  war.  Very  little  reliance,  how- 
ever,  is  to  be  placed  upon  information  so  obtained.  Near 
to  this  place  is  one  of  the  antient  wells  of  the  country. 
The  villages  of  Bey  and  Sefairy  may  possibly  occupy  the 
sites  of  Probalinthus  and  (Enoa ,  cities  of  the  Tetrapolis* 
of  Attica  :  they  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
called  Croton  ;  along  the  base  of  which,  between 
this  mountain  and  the  Charadrus  river,  extends  the 

road 


(2)  Within  this  district  were  the  four  cities  of  CEnoa,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and 
Tricorythus.  Vid.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  viii.  p.  555.  Edit.  Oxon. 
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Brauron. 


Mountains  of 
Croton  anil 
Agherlichi. 


road  to  Athens,  in  a  north-westerly  direction1.  Passing 
round  the  foot  of  this  mountain  to  the  right,  that  is  to  say, 
towards  the  west,  in  a  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between 
Croton  and  another  mountain  called  Agherlichi,  lying 
towards  the  south-west,  we  came  to  the  village  of  Branna, 
pronounced  Vranna,  and  generally  believed  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  antient  Brauron.  To  this  village  it  was 
that  Wilder  descended,  by  a  different  route,  as  before 
mentioned,  from  that  which  we  pursued ;  “  over  a  ridge,” 
he  says2,  “  where  the  mountains  of  Nozea  and  Pendeli 
meet.”  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  travelled  along  the  old  road  from  Athens  to  Marathon, 
which  the  Athenian  forces  must  have  passed,  in  their  way 
to  the  plain ;  because  we  have  already  noticed  the  remains 
of  an  antient  paved- way  in  the  journey  we  took,  and  he 
mentions  no  appearance  of  this  kind.  Vranna,  which  he, 
more  lyrically,  calls  Urania,  is  situated,  as  he  describes  it  to 
be,  “  between  two  mountainous  buttresses :”  but  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  mountain,  there  being  a  separa¬ 
tion  between  them  ;  and  they  bear  the  two  distinct  names 
of  Croton  and  Agherlichi3 .  At  Brauron,  the  Athenian 

virgins 

(1)  See  the  author’s  Topographical  Chart  of  the  Plain. 

(2)  Journey  into  Greece,  p.453.  Lond.  1682. 

(3)  They  are  distinctly  alluded  to  by  Chandler,  who  followed  Wheler’s  route, 
and  considers  the  mountain  now  called  Agherlichi  to  be  a  part  of  Pentelicus.  ”  We 
soon  entered,”  says  he  “  between  two  mountains  ;  Pentele  ranging  on  our  right ;  and 
on  the  left,  one  of  Diacria,  the  region  extending  across  from  Mount  Parnes  to 
Brauron.”  (See  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  l60.  Oxf.  1 776.)  Chandler  further  says, 
that  the  two  mountains  are  divided  by  a  wide  and  deep  water-course,  the  bed  of  a 
river  or  torrent  antiently  named  Erasmus. 
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virgins  were  consecrated  to  Diana ,  in  a  solemn  festival  chap.  i. 
which  took  place  once  in  every  five  years.  No  woman  was 
allowed  to  marry  until  she  had  undergone  this  ceremony ; 
the  nature  of  which  has  never  been  explained.  All  that 
we  know  of  it  is  this :  the  solemnity  was  conducted 
by  ten  officiating  priests,  who  offered  a  goat  in  sacrifice ; 
the  virgins  were  under  ten  years  of  age ;  and  they  wore 
yellow  gowns;  which  circumstance  of  their  dress  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  laws  respecting  festivals 
ordained,  that,  at  the  P anathencea,  no  person  should  wear 
apparel  dyed  with  colours4.  A  yellow  vest  is  a  mark  of 
sanctity  with  the  Calmuck  tribes  ;  among  whom  the  priests 
are  distinguished  by  wearing  robes  of  this  colour5.  At 
this  festival,  they  sang  the  poems  of  Homer.  In  the 
Brauronian  temple  there  was  preserved,  until  the  second 
Persian  war,  the  famous  image  belonging  to  the  Tanri, 
which,  from  some  accounts,  appears  to  have  been  of 
wood6:  but  there  are  confused  relations  concerning  it; 
and  the  tradition  of  its  fall  from  heaven  refers  rather  to 
its  meteoric  origin,  as  an  Aerolite ,  or  atmospheric  stone. 

It  was  worshipped  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus  under  the  name  of  Orsiloche  ;  and  was  called 

by 


(4)  Lucian.  Nigrino.  See  Potter’s  Archaeol.  vol.I.  p.  145.  Lond.  1?51. 

(5)  See  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  p.  333.  Second  edit.  Broxb.  1811. 

(6)  To  £6avov  Si  ekeivo  uvat  \eyovcnv,  6  vote  icai  'Opcfrrrjg  teal  T tyiyivEiu 
IK  rijic  TavptKrjs  eKK\E7rroviny .  Pausaniae  Laconica,  c.  xvi.  p.  248.  Lips.  1696. 
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Antiquities  in 
the  Plain  of 
Marathon. 


Tomb  of  the 
Athenians. 


by  the  Greeks,  the  Daemon  Virgin,  or  Diana.  When 
Iphigenia  fled  from  Taurica  Chersonesus,  the  Athenians 
maintained  that  this  image  was  brought  by  her  to  Brauron. 
Here  it  remained  until  Xerxes  conveyed  it  to  Susa;  whence 
it  was  again  removed  by  Seleucus,  and  given  to  the 
Laodiceans  of  Syria ;  in  whose  possession  it  continued  so 
late  as  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera1 2. 

Leaving  Brauron,  we  began  our  search  after  the  remains 
of  antient  monuments,  tombs,  and  trophies,  in  the  open 
Plain  towards  the  sea;  being  anxious  to  discover  if  any  thing 
yet  remained,  which  might  be  considered  as  still  preserving, 
upon  the  spot,  a  memorial  of  the  famous  battle  of  Mara¬ 
thon.  A  lofty  Sepulchral  Mound  has  been  already  mentioned, 
as  a  conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of  this  territory.  We 
pursued  our  course  towards  it,  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
We  had  no  sooner  reached  this  Tumulus,  which  stands 
about  six  furlongs  from  the  shore,  than  we  entered  a 
passage  which  had  been  recently  excavated  towards  its 
interior3;  and  in  the  examination  of  the  earth,  as  it 
was  originally  heaped  from  the  Plain  to  cover  the  dead, 

we 


(1)  See  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  p.  510,  Note  (2).  There  were  many  instances 
of  a  similar  reverence  being  entertained  for  Meteoric  Stones  among  the  Antients.  We 
find  them  described  as  “  Images  that  fell  from  Jupiter."  There  was  an  (t  image"  of  this 
description  in  the  Temple  at  Ephesus.  (See  Acts  xix.  35.)  Another  was  preserved  at 
JEgos  Potamos,  where  it  originally  fell :  and,  according  to  some  authors,  the  Palladium 
of  antient  Ilium  was  of  this  nature,  although  by  others  described  as  a  wooden  image. 

(2)  Vid.  Pausan.  ubi  supra,  edit.  Kuhnii.  Lips.  1696. 

(3)  It  is  said  that  this  excavation  was  made  by  Monsieur  Fauvel,  a  French  artist 
at  Athens. 
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we  found  a  great  number  of  arrow-heads,  made  ot  common 
flint,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  stony  mountains  in 
North  America,  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  of  some  parts 
of  Persia,  now  use  as  a  substitute  for  iron,  lying  confusedly 
together,  mixed  with  the  soil.  We  collected  many  of 
these4.  It  is  remarkable,  considering  their  great  antiquity, 
that  they  did  not  appear  in  any  degree  decomposed  or 
discoloured  :  the  colour  of  their  surfaces  was  not  changed  : 
but  this  is  explained  by  their  situation,  being  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  in  the  earth,  where  they  had  been 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
would  have  altered  their  appearance,  and  given  to  them 
a  whiter  colour  in  a  short  time,  had  they  remained  exposed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  recent  section  that 
has  been  effected,  with  a  view  to  ransack  the  other 
hidden  contents  of  this  Tumulus,  although  it  presents 
to  the  spectator  a  chasm  which  is  visible  even  from  the 
village  of  Marathon,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a 
quarter,  has  been  of  little  consequence.  The  work  was 
very  ignorantly  conducted;  as  the  operation  does  not  extend 
below  the  visible  base  of  the  Mound  and  the  present  level  of 
the  Plain  ;  whereas  it  must  be  evident,  that,  during  so  many 
centuries,  the  pressure  of  such  an  enormous  cone  (which  of 
course  was  much  larger,  and  more  lofty,  when  it  was  first 
raised,  than  it  now  is)  must  have  caused  the  base  of  it  to 

sink 


(4)  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Gell,  and  other  travellers,  have  also  since  collected 
many  of  these  arrow-heads  in  the  same  place. 
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sink  very  considerably  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In 
order  to  find  the  conditory  of  the  Sepulchre,  if  the  bodies 
were  not  promiscuously  heaped  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Mound,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  excavation  much 
lower.  Various  opinions  prevail  concerning  it.  Some  have 
believed  it  to  be  the  Tomb  of  the  Athenians :  others  have 
pretended  that  it  is  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Platceans.  The 
StelcB  upon  its  summit  have  long  disappeared.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  circumference,  when  measured 
at  the  base ;  and  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  vertex, 
measured  along  the  surface  of  the  cone,  equals  thirty  feet. 
The  account  given  by  Pausanias  is  plain  and  decisive ;  and 
it  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  this  is  the  Tomb  of  the 
Athenians  ;  for  the  other  monuments,  mentioned  by  him 
as  being  near  to  that  Sepulchre,  may  also  be  observed ;  as 
will  presently  appear.  The  name  which  he  uses,  applies 
forcibly  to  this  Tumulus:  he  does  not  call  it  M^p,  but  Tapog; 
a  word  still  retained  in  the  modern  appellation  Tepe ,  which 
is  given  to  every  antient  tomb  of  this  form  throughout  the 
country.  Its  situation  is  moreover  pointed  out;  for  he  says, 
that  it  stood  tv  rf  vsMu.  Having  therefore  the  words  of 
Pausanias  as  our  guide,  and  being  in  view  of  this  con¬ 
spicuous  Tumulus  upon  the  Plain,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  any  other  than  what  he  terms  it,  TA002 
A0HNAIHN.  His  account  of  Marathon  is  one  of  the  finest 

specimens 


(l)  Tacpog  Si  ep  ru  ntSiu  'A dtj 
uttoOupoptup  Kara  <pi Act's  ek<x(jtuv. 


paiup  Effrip ,  f ti  Se  avru  rci  opo/uara  tup 

Paus.  Attic,  c.  32.  p.  fg,  ed.  Kuhnii.  Lips.  1696. 
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specimens  of  his  writing ;  and  although  it  is  rare  indeed  to  chap.  i. 
find  any  instance  of  sublimity,  or  even  of  elevated  style,  in 
any  of  his  descriptions,  there  is  something  in  his  “  nocturnal 
sounds  of  the  neighing  of  horses 2,  and  the  apparitions  of 
armed  combatants  upon  the  Plain,”  which  remind  us 
of  Cicero3: — “  S^epe  etiam  in  pr^eliis  Fauni  auditi, 

ET  IN  REBUS  TURBIDIS  VER EDIC  AS  VOCES  EX  OCCULTO 

MISSA2  esse  dicuntur.”  It  has  been  sometimes  surmised 
that  this  lofty  Mound  might  have  been  heaped  over  the 
bodies  of  the  Persians  ;  but  the  conjecture  does  not  accord 
with  the  account  of  their  overthrow  into  the  Lake  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Plain  (distant  at  least  two  miles 
from  this  spot),  and  into  the  sea.  Pausanias  mentions,  indeed, 
a  tradition  concerning  the  burial  of  the  Persians  by  their 
conquerors ;  but  he  gives  it  no  credit ;  affirming  that  not  a 
vestige  could  be  discerned  of  any  sepulchre  wherein  they 
were  interred  ;  and  believing  it  to  be  more  probable  that 
their  bodies  were  cast  into  any  trench,  as  chance  offered4. 

Near  to  the  TL  omb  of  the  Athenians  were  two  other 
monuments  mentioned  by  Pausanias  j  the  one  being  for  the 
P latczans  and  for  Slaves ;  and  the  other  (^cc  M iXritiov)  the 
Monument  of  Miltiades ,  not  being  therefore  a  roupog,  was 

hard 


(2)  ’E vravda  cit'd  vatrav  vvicra  teal  'Ittituv  xP^^ti^vtuv  teal  dvdpuy  peaxophuv 
early  aiadcaOai.  Paus.  ibid. 

(3)  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  lib.  i. 

(4)  Tovg  or  M?/c)oi/c  A Qrjvaioi  fxev  ddxpai  Xcyovaty,  tog  tt dyrtog  oaioy  dydptoirov 
vtKpdv  yjj  Kpfyac  rdcjtoy  Si  ovSiya  evpuy  &vvdpi,V  oVre  ydp  x^a,  oifre  ci'XXo 
arjfiuoy  r]y  lh~tV  eg  Zpvypa  Si  fipovreg  <r<pdg  tog  rtlyouv,  iatfiaXoy.  Paus.  ibid. 
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Sepulchre  of 
the  Plutceans. 


hard  by  it'.  Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  remains 
of  two  sepulchral  monuments  remain  very  near  to  the  large 
Tumulus ,  standing  in  a  line  with  it,  towards  the  south.  Their 
foundations  are  of  the  white  marble  of  Mount  Pentelicus.  One 
of  them  resembles  the  remains  of  a  monument  by  the  Via 
Sacra ,  near  to  Eleusis1  2 3.  It  is  a  large  square  pedestal,  which 
may  have  supported  Stelce,  or  a  Trophy.  Such  a  struc¬ 
ture  is  actually  mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  who  says,  that  the 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  an  Oracle  to  erect  a  Trophy 
(Xidov  Xsvxov)  at  Marathon,  to  the  hero  Echetlceus,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  armed  only  with  a 
plough5.  During  our  examination  of  this  Monument,  Lusieri, 
having  finished  his  drawing  of  the  Plain  from  the  village 
of  Marathon,  arrived,  and  here  joined  us ;  and  being  much 
struck  by  the  masonry  of  the  square  pedestal,  immediately 
sat  down,  and  began  to  make  a  delineation  of  it4.  This 
he  also  finished  before  he  quitted  the  spot ;  and  we  admired 
it  too  much  to  omit  the  mention  of  it.  The  other  Sepulchre, 
between  this  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Athenians,  is  shaped  more 
like  a  tumulus,  the  base  being  circular ;  but  it  was  the 

smallest 


(1)  Pausaniae  Attica,  c.  32.  p.  79-  ed.  Kuhnii.  Lips.  1 696. 

(2)  See  the  Second  Section  of  Part  II.  of  these  Travels. 

(3)  Vid.  Pausan.  ubi  supra.  YIe7rott]rcu  fie  icai  TPOIIAION  \Wov  \evicov.  Ibid. 

(4)  This  Tomb  measures  eighty  paces  in  circumference,  and  thirteen  from  the  base  to 
the  summit.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones,  which  are  of  Pentelican  marble,  are  as  follow: 

Feet  Inches 

Length  ---4.8 
Breadth  ---2.4 
Thickness  -  -  1  .  1 
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smallest  of  the  three,  and  evidently  had  never  been  so 
considerable,  either  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Athenians,  or  this 
Monument  with  a  square  basis5.  Judging  therefore  from 
their  appearance,  and  also  being  guided  by  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named  by  Pausanias,  we  were  induced  to 
believe  the  small  circular  Tomb  to  be  that  of  the  Peatmans  ; 
and  the  more  magnificent  Monument  to  have  been  that  of 
Miltiades6.  Some  peasants  were  ploughing  upon  the  Plain,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  these  Tombs,  among  cotton-grounds 
and  corn-land  :  and  Mr.  Cripps,  being  desirous  of  examining 
the  soil,  as  well  as  of  inquiring  after  any  antiquities  the 
husbandmen  might  thus  discover,  put  his  own  hands  to  the 
plough,  and  made  several  turns  with  it  himself.  He  found 
only  a  rich  and  light  soil,  of  sufficient  depth  to  answer  all 
the  best  purposes  of  agriculture,  whenever  the  inhabitants 

shall 


CHA1\  I. 


Nature  of 
the  Soil. 


(5)  See  their  relative  situation  in  the  Author’s  Topographical  Chart  of  the  Plain. 

(6)  Upon  this  Monument  we  found  a  beautiful  and  perhaps  a  new  species  of  Oak, 
of  which  we  have  not  seen  the  fructification.  The  leaves  are  downy  below,  and  vary 
much  both  in  their  form  and  indentation ;  but  are  generally  of  a  more  or  less  elongated 
heart-shape  j  either  simply  dentated  at  the  edges,  or  sinuated  towards  the  end.  The 
other  Plants  collected  by  us  at  Marathon,  either  at  the  Village  or  in  the  Plain,  may 
be  mentioned  here. 

I.  The  Crocus  before  noticed  j  Crocus  autumnalis. 

II.  The  Mandrake,  or  Atropa  Mandr agora,  grows  on  the  Plain. 

III.  The  Hirsute  Horehound,  or  Marrubium  hirsutum  of  Willdenow.  This  we 

found  upon  the  Tomb  of  the  Athenians. 

IV,  V.  The  French  Tamarisk,  or  Tamarix  Gallica  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Juncus 
Acutus,  Linn,  grew  by  Marathon  Lake. 

VI,  VII.  At  the  village  of  Marathon  we  found  the  Montpelier  Rock-rose,  or  Cistus 
Monspeliensis  of  Linn,  and  the  Common  Night-shade,  or  Solanum  nigruml, 
of  Linnaeus. 
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shall  be  delivered  from  the  burden  of  Turkish  tyranny,  and 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  the  land  the  care  and  labour  requisite 
in  its  proper  cultivation. 

Afterwards,  proceeding  towards  the  south,  and  passing 
again  the  Tomb  which,  following  Pausanias,  we  have  called  that 
of  the  Athenians,  we  came  to  a  rivulet  discharging  itself  into  the 
sea,  from  a  Marshy  or  swamp,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called 
Agherliclii.  The  distance  of  this  marsh  from  the  Charadrus  is 
a  mile  and  a  half,  or  twelve  stadia.  Here  we  observed  that  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  Marathonian  reliques  of  every  description. 
The  remains  of  Sepulchres,  Stelce,  Soroi,  and  the  ruins  of 
marble  trophies,  appeared  upon  either  side  of  the  rivulet, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  more  stagnant  waters  of  the  marsh. 
Besides  the  Stelce,  we  also  found  here  some  larger  archi¬ 
tectural  pillars,  and  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column.  We 
saw  also  the  cornice  of  an  immense  marble  Soros,  lying 
upon  the  basement  of  a  magnificent  tomb ;  the  foundations 
as  of  a  Temple ;  and  a  very  fine  piece  of  sculpture  in  white 
Pentelican  marble,  representing  a  Female  Figure  seated  in 
a  chair.  The  drapery  of  this  Torso ,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is 
very  fine  :  the  head,  part  of  the  arms,  and  the  feet,  are 
wanting ;  but  the  left  hand  remains  beneath  the  right 
elbow  ;  the  Statue  having  been  represented  with  its  arms 
gracefully  folded.  In  its  present  imperfect  state,  it  is 
impossible  even  to  conjecture  for  whom  this  statue  was 
originally  designed;  for  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  that, 
among  antient  images  of  the  Heathen  female  Divinities,  the 
sedent  posture  denoted  any  one  of  them  in  particular.  It  is 
true  that  Ceres  was  frequently  so  characterized  :  but  upon 

the 
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the  remains  of  a  pictured  tripod  chalice  of  terra  cotta  found 
near  Athens,  and  now  in  the  author’s  possession1,  Venus  is 
represented  in  a  sitting  attitude,  with  the  inscription 
A<pPOAITH  over  her  head;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
she  is  not  there  depicted  according  to  the  received  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Grecian  Venus,  as  founded  upon  the 
description  of  her  statue  by  Praxiteles  at  Cnidus ,  but  as  a 
matronly  woman,  in  rich  drapery ;  corresponding  with  the 
appearance  presented  by  this  statue,  and  consistently  with 
her  relationship  to  the  Phrygian  Pessinuntia,  the  Syrian 
Astarte,  and  the  Egyptian  Isis 2.  The  Marathonian  Statue , 
considered  with  respect  to  its  locality  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  dedication,  independently  of  its  merit  as  a  work  of 
art,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  among  the  best  reliques 
of  Grecian  sculpture,  even  in  its  present  ruinous  condition. 
We  found  it  lying  in  a  pool  of  water,  upon  a  small  island 

in 


(1)  Presented  by  Sandford  Graham,  Esq.  M.  P.  after  his  return  from  his  travels  in 
Greece  5  who,  during  a  successful  excavation  made  among  the  Athenian  tombs,  dis¬ 
covered  and  brought  to  this  country  a  collection  of  Greek  Vases,  which  may  be 
considered  as  unrivalled,  both  in  their  number  and  in  their  importance  j  as  illustrating 
the  arts,  customs,  superstitions,  history,  and  mythology  of  the  Antient  Grecians. 

(2)  That  Venus,  among  the  Antients,  was  sometimes  represented  as  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  naked,  we  learn  from  the  story  of  the  Cnidian  Statue  by  Praxiteles ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  evident,  that  the  people  of  Cos  rejected  the  same  statue,  upon 
this  account.  There  seems  reason  for  believing  that  many  of  the  statues  by  Grecian 
sculptors,  considered  as  representing  Venus,  and  particularly  the  famous  statue  called  that 
of  the  Medicean  Venus,  were  statues  of  Aspasia  the  concubine  of  Cyrus ,  whom  the 
Greeks  represented  with  the  symbols  and  attributes  of  Venus',  as  the  Dove,  Dolphin,  &c. 
from  the  particular  favours  that  were  said  to  have  been  conferred  upon  her  by  that 
Goddess  ;  and  probably  the  Cnidian  Venus  was  nothing  more  than  a  statue  of  Phryne 

the  mistress  of  Praxiteles,'  whose  portrait  Apelles  painted  for  his  Venus  Anadyomene. 

% 
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chap.  i.  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  surrounded  by  the  other  Ruins 
'  we  have  mentioned.  Near  to  the  Statue  there  was  a  block 

of  marble,  with  part  of  an  Inscription  in  very  large 
characters,  whereof  only  the  four  following  remained  : 

K  Al  N 

and  these  did  not  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

Having  concluded  our  examination  ot  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Plain,  which  is  heie  bounded,  beyond  this 
marsh,  by  the  eastern  termination  of  Mount  Pentelicus, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  and  forming  a  small  bay,  we  began 
to  traverse  its  principal  extent,  parallel  to  the  shore,  from  its 
south-western  towards  its  north-eastern  extremity.  For 
this  purpose  we  passed  once  more  the  lofty  conical  mound 
or  Tomb  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Monument  which  we 
have  called  that  of  Miltiades.  Proceeding  through  the  cotton 
grounds  and  the  corn  land,  and  leaving  the  village  of 
Sefairy  towards  our  left,  we  came  again  to  the  Charadrus ; 
and  having  crossed  its  channel,  we  found  upon  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  it  the  remains  of  another  monument ,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Miltiades;  close  to  which  there  is  an 
Fountain  of  autient  Well ,  answering,  by  its  position,  to  that  of  Macaria , 
mentioned  by  Pausanias :  indeed  there  is  no  other  which 
can  be  considered  as  being  properly  within  the  Marathonian 
Plain ,  if  we  except  that  which  is  near  to  the  village  of 
Sefairy ;  and  which  does  not  so  well  coincide  with  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  because  he  is  evidently  proceeding 
towards  the  muddy  Lake  at  the  north-eastern  extremity, 

which 
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which  he  mentions  immediately  afterwards,  previously  to 
his  quitting  the  spot  for  the  Cave  of  Pan ,  at  some  distance 
•from  the  Plain,  beyond  the  village  of  Marathon ,  towards  the 
north-west.  Leaving  the  Well ,  we  continued,  through  rich 
corn  land,  until  we  reached  the  borders  of  that  famous 
Lake,  or  fen,  into  which  the  Persian  army  were  driven 
by  the  victorious  Greeks.  We  found  it  overgrown  with 
tall  reeds  and  bulrushes,  but  well  suited,  by  its  un¬ 
fathomable  depth  of  water  and  mud,  to  confirm  the 
probability  of  the  fact  related  concerning  it;  and  capable, 
at  this  day,  of  engulphing  the  most  numerous  army  that 
might  attempt  its  passage.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  this 
extremity  of  the  Plain,  between  Mount  Stauro  Koraki  and 
the  sea,  reaching  quite  up  to  the  base  of  the  former  ;  along 
which  a  narrow  defile,  exactly  like  that  of  Thermopylae , 
and  in  the  same  manner  skirting  the  bottom  of  a  mountain, 
conducts,  by  an  antient  paved-way,  to  a  village  now  called 
Shuli;  perhaps  the  antient  Trycorinthus,  which  occurred  in 
the  road  from  Marathon  to  Rhamnus.  The  resemblance 
between  the  two  straits  is  indeed  remarkably  striking  ;  for 
a  spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  crosses  the  antient 
paved-way,  as  do  the  hot  springs  of  Thermopylae.  As  soon 
as  we  had  reached  this  defle,  we  perceived  at  once  what  had 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  prodigious  destruction  which 
here  befel  the  Persian  army ;  and  why  so  fatal  a  disaster 
particularly  distinguished  this  swampy  Lake.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  place  is  the  best  comment  upon  the  catastrophe  : 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  pass  which  a  smaller  band  than  that  of  the 

Spartan 
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Spartan  heroes,  under  Leonidas,  might  have  easily  guarded 
against  the  myriads  of  Darius :  and  the  story  of  the  battle 
shews  plainly  that  the  vast  overthrow  which  here  took 
place  must  have  been  owing  as  much  to  the  Persians 
themselves  as  to  the  valour  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fight,  an  interval  of  eight  stadia  separated 
the  two  armies ;  and  this  precisely  corresponds  with  the 
distance,  as  before  mentioned,  between  the  Charadrus 
and  the  Stelce  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Agherlichi.  It  was 
therefore  beneath  this  mountain  that  Miltiades  ranged  his 
troops  ;  having  the  Platceans  upon  his  left  wing,  towards 
Brauron ;  and  his  right  towards  the  sea,  commanded  by 
Callimachus.  The  Charadrus  perhaps  separated  the  hostile 
legions.  That  the  Greeks  were  repulsed  after  their  first 
onset,  seems  very  probable ;  not  only  from  the  obstinate 
combat  that  ensued  after  they  made  the  attack,  but  also 
from  the  situation  of  the  mound  raised  over  their  dead, 
where  the  combat  was  the  most  severe,  and  which  still 
serves  to  mark  the  situation  of  the  Grecian  line.  After¬ 
wards,  when  victory  began  to  declare  itself  in  their  favour, 
it  is  related,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Grecian  army 
turned  the  left  of  the  Persians  upon  their  centre,  and, 
by  throwing  the  main  army  into  disorder,  dispersed  it  in 
the  Plain.  Here  it  was  again  intercepted  by  the  Plataeans 
and  Greeks  stationed  upon  the  left,  and  driven  across  the 
Charadrus ;  whence,  flying  in  the  utmost  confusion,  the  whole 
body  made  at  once  for  the  defile  we  have  mentioned ; 

where  the  only  passage  was  afforded  by  an  antient  paved 

causeway. 
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causeway,  hardly  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  persons  abreast  chap.  i. 

of  each  other,  and  which  remains  at  the  present  day.  Every 
other  attempt  to  escape  must  have  been  fruitless,  as  the  sea  or 
the  lake  intervened  to  oppose  it.  The  consequence,  there¬ 
fore,  of  so  vast  a  multitude  all  rushing  towards  one  narrow 
outlet,  must  be  obvious  ;  for  it  would  be  similar  to  that 
which  so  recently  befel  the  French  army,  in  its  retreat  from 
Moscow ,  at  the  sanguinary  passage  of  the  Beresina; — heaps 
of  dead  bodies  choking  the  only  channel  through  which  any 
chance  of  a  retreat  is  offered,  the  fugitives  either  plunge  into 
the  abyss,  or  turn  their  arms  upon  each  other ;  and  the  few 
who  escape  drowning,  or  being  crushed  to  death,  fall  by  the 
hands  of  their  comrades.  Historians,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Battle  of  Marathon,  simply  relate,  that  the  Persians  were 
driven  into  the  Lake,  without  being  aware  of  the  defile 
whereby  they  were  ensnared  :  but  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
in  the  two  memorable  invasions  of  Greece  by  the  Persians, — 
the  first  under  Darius,  when  they  were  defeated  at  Marathon; 
and  the  second,  only  eleven  years  afterwards ',  under  Xerxes , 
when  they  encountered  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, — the 
curious  circumstance  of  a  natural  defile,  exactly  similar 
in  either  instance,  should  have  tended  so  materially  towards 
the  renown  acquired  by  the  Greeks. 

The 


(l)  The  cattle  of  Marathon,  according  to  Corsini,  happened  upon  the  28th  of 
September,  in  the  year  490B.C.  ( Corsini  Fast.  Attic,  vol.  III.  p.  150.)  That  of 
Thermopylae  in  the  year  481  B.C.  Fid.  Chronic.  Par.  Ep.  52.  Lond.  1788. 
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chap,  t.  The  day  was  now  far  spent ;  and,  as  the  evening  drew 

Return  to  on>  we  returned  towards  the  village  of  Marathon ,  having 

Marathon 

viUage.  completed  our  survey  of  the  Plain.  The  climate  in  Greece, 
during  winter,  is  delightful ;  and  the  winter  months  are  the 
most  proper  for  travelling  in  the  country.  The  morning 
had  been  cloudy ;  but  before  noon  the  sky  became  clear ; 
and  at  sun-set  it  exhibited  that  mild  serenity  which  our 
own  Poets  consider  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of  an 
English  autumn1.  It  reminded  us  of  that  “  even-tide”  in 
the  year  which  a  late  Writer2  has  forcibly  described  as 
the  season  when  “  we  regard,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
the  still,  but  steady,  advances  of  time.”  And  if  there  be  a 
spot  upon  earth  pre-eminently  calculated  to  awaken  the 
solemn  sentiments  which  such  a  view  of  Nature  is  fitted  to 
make  upon  all  men,  it  may  surely  be  found  in  the  Plain  oj 
Marathon ;  where,  amidst  the  wreck  of  generations,  and 
the  graves  of  antient  heroes,  we  elevate  our  thoughts  towards 
Him  “in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday 
where  the  stillness  of  Nature,  harmonizing  with  the  calm 
solitude  of  that  illustrious  region  which  was  once  a  scene 
of  the  most  agitated  passions,  enables  us,  by  the  past,  to 
determine  of  the  future.  In  those  moments,  indeed,  we 
may  be  said  to  live  for  ages ; — a  single  instant,  by  the 

multiplied 


0) 


“  No  Spring  or  Summer’s  beauty  hath  such  grace 
“  As  I  have  seen  in  one  Autumnal  face.”  Donne. 


(2)  Alison  on  Autumn,  p.  327-  Edinb.  1814. 
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multiplied  impressions  it  conveys,  seems  to  anticipate  for 
us  a  sense  of  that  Eternity,  “  when  time  shall  be  no  more;” 
when  the  fitful  dream  of  human  existence,  with  all  its 
turbulent  illusions,  shall  be  dispelled  ;  and  the  last  sun 
having  set  in  the  last  night  of  the  world,  a  brighter  dawn 
than  ever  gladdened  the  universe  shall  renovate  the 
dominions  of  darkness  and  of  death. 
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MARATHON  TO  THEBES. 

Present  Village  of  Marathon—  Cave  of  Pan—  Charadra  —  Plants— 
Dogs — Albanians  of  the  Mountains  —  Summits  of  Parnes 
View  from  the  Heights — Kalingi— Capandritti— Magi — Plain  of 
Tanagra — Village  of  Shalishi — Ela — Euripus — Skemata — Medals 
— Villages  of  Bratchi,  Macro,  and  Megalo  Vathni  Plain  of 
Thebes — surrounding  Scenery — Thebes  —  State  of  Surgery  and 
Medicine  in  Greece — Antiquities  of  Thebes  —  Inscriptions— State 
of  Painting  among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Alexander— Seven  Gates 
of  Thebes — Story  of  Amphion  and  his  Lyre  not  a  fable — Pretended 
Tomb  of  St.  Luke — Description  of  that  Monument — Antient  Bulwark 
— Church  of  St.  Demetrius— Rare  variety  of  the  Corinthian  Order 
in  Architecture. 

chap,  ii.  ^  Rxcepting  one  or  two  houses  belonging  to  Purkish  families 
Present  vii-  which  are  not  constantly  resident,  the  present  village  of 
Shon.  Marathon  consists  only  of  a  few  wretched  cottages,  inhabited 
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by  Albanians.  Some  remains,  as  of  a  more  antient  settlement,  -  CHA^-  h- 
may  be  observed  behind  these  buildings,  towards  the  north¬ 
west.  We  made  a  vain  inquiry  after  the  Cave  of  Pan;  CaVeof pan. 
being  well  convinced  that  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Pausanias 
would  not  have  mentioned  a  natural  curiosity  of  this  kind, 
without  good  proof  of  its  existence  in  his  time ;  and  from 
its  nature,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  lapse  of  time  should 
have  caused  its  disappearance.  Our  Albanian  guides,  how¬ 
ever,  either  did  not  know  that  any  such  cave  existed,  or 
they  did  not  choose  to  accompany  us  thither ;  and  we 
have  since  learned,  that  we  passed  close  to  it,  before  our 
arrival  at  Marathon ,  in  our  road  from  Athens.  Other 
travellers  have  found  it;  and  they  describe  it  to  be  a 
stalactite  grotto,  similar,  in  its  nature,  to  the  several  caves 
of  Parnassus ,  Hymettus,  and  Atitiparos,  although  upon  a 
smaller  scale1 2:  and  this  circumstance  in  its  history  of 
course  explains  all  that  Pausanias  has  written  concerning 
the  various  phenomena  with  which  that  cavern  abounds 3 ; 
the  eccentric  shapes  which  the  stalactites  had  assumed  in 
the  second  century,  being,  by  him,  referred  to  animal  and 
other  forms ;  as  Joseph  Pitton  de  Tournefort,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  equal  gravity,  refers 
the  ramifications  of  alabaster,  in  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos, 

to 


(1)  It  has  been  recently  visited  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ; 
who  gave  to  the  author  this  account  of  its  situation. 

(2)  'OXiyov  Si  dvuripov  rov  ttsSiov,  Havoc  lanv  opoc,  ical  tnryjXaiov  Qiac  afyov’ 
titroSoc  pSv  ic  avro  OTEvrj,  irapeXOovai  Si  eicnv  ohoi,  teal  Xovrpci,  Kai  to  koXov- 
p,evov  Havoc  aiiroXiov ,  irlrpai  ra  jroXXa  ai£lv  einaa/xivat.  Pausaniae  Attica,  c.  32. 
p.  SO.  edit.  Kuhnii. 
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chapml  t0  cauliflowers  and  trees ,  as  proofs  of  the  vegetation  of 
stones1. 

We  left  Marathon  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
December,  being  accompanied  by  our  friend  Lusieri  as 
far  as  the  mill,  where  the  road  to  Athens  separates  from 
that  which  leads  to  Kalingi  and  to  Thebes;  and  here  we  saw 
him  for  the  last  time.  At  this  mill  there  are  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct,  with  arches,  covered  with  ivy.  From  hence 
we  began  to  ascend  a  part  of  the  mountain  Tames, 
now  called  Nozia ;  with  a  strong  accent  upon  the  last 
syllable.  In  the  same  manner,  the  modern  name  of  the 
island  Ceos  is  not  pronounced,  as  written,  Z'ia,  but  2nd. 
Our  ascent  was  along  the  course  of  the  Characb'us,  which 
we  were  surprised  to  hear  the  Albanians  call,  in  this  part, 
charadra.  Charadra ;  a  different  name  being  given  to  it  in  its  passage  • 
across  the  plain.  The  scenery  around  us  now  became 
mountainous,  and  broken  into  masses ;  resembling  that 
which  is  so  frequently  represented  in  the  pictures  of  Gaspar 
Plants.  Poussin.  The  soil  was  covered  with  a  beautiful  Heath, 
together  with  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  the  Crocus  which  we 
had  found  in  the  Plain  of  Marathon  ;  and  a  variety  of  the 
evergreen  Oak,  or  Quercus  Ilex,  with  prickly  leaves.  We 
saw  also,  everywhere,  the  Velanida ,  or  Quercus  JEgilops. 
Of  the  Ilex  the  Romans  first  made  their  civic  crowns ;  but 

they 

(l)  “  II  n’est  pas  possible  encore  un  coup  que  cela  se  soit  fait  par  la  chute  des  gouttes 
d’eau,  comme  le  pretendent  ceux  qui  expliquent  la  tormation  des  congelations  dans  les 
grottes.  II  y  a  beaucoup  plus  d’apparence  que  les  autres  congelations  dont  nous 
parlons,  et  qui  pendent  du  haut  en  bas,  ou  qui  poussent  en  different  sens,  ont  ete 
produites  par  le  m£me  principe,  c’est  a  dire  par  la  vegetation.”  Voyage  du  Levant , 
tom.  I.  p.  229.  a  Lyon ,  1717. 
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they  afterwards  used  the  Esculus  for  that  purpose2.  A 
noble  race  of  dogs  is  found  over  all  this  district ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  wild  and  mountainous 
territories.  The  animal  appears  to  degenerate  in  proportion 
as  he  is  removed  to  more  cultivated  regions,  and  among 
a  civilized  people.  Even  the  common  mastiff  appears  no 
where  of  such  magnitude  and  strength  as  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  Turkey3 4,  or  in  the  passes  of  the  Apennines  ;  and 
the  genuine  race  of  the  wolt-dog  of  Ireland  is  now 
become  almost  extinct  in  that  country.  As  an  association 
corroborating  this  remark,  wherever  these  dogs  appeared  in 
our  route,  we  observed  also  a  wilder  tribe  of  Albanians, 
than  those  who  accompanied  us  from  Marathon ;  wearing 
upon  their  feet  the  Scythian  labJcas *,  or  old  Celtic  sandals, 
made  of  goat’s-skin,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside  ;  and  the 
still  more  curious  appendage  to  their  dress  of  the  Celtic 
hilt,  as  worn  by  antient  Romans,  and  now  found  also 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland5.  Our  Tchochodar,  Ibrahim,  at 
sight  of  this  people,  immediately  grasped  his  carabine,  and, 

shaking 


CHAP.  II. 


Dogs. 


Albanians  of 
the  Moun¬ 
tains. 


(2)  ff  Civica  Iligno  prima  fuit,  postea  magis  placuit  ex  Esculo,  Jovi  sacra.”  {Pliny.) 
The  Esculus  also  furnished  a  wreath  of  honour  in  the  Games  : 

“  His  juvenum  quicunque  manu,  pedibusve,  rot&v« 

Vicerat ;  Esculecc  capiebat  frondis  honorem.”  Ovid.  Metamorph .  I.  448. 

(3)  The  largest  ever  known  was  taken  from  the  Turks  at  the  capture  of  Belgrade, 
and  made  a  present  to  the  King  of  Naples  :  it  was  equal  in  size  to  a  Shetland  pony  : 
his  son  used  to  ride  it.  The  author  saw  it  at  Naples,  in  1703. 

(4)  See  Parti,  of  these  Travels,  p.  176.  Second  Edit.  Broxl.  1811. 

(5)  “  Land  of  Albania!  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 

On  tliee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men!”  Byron's  Childc  Harold,  Canto  ii. 

stanza  37.  line  5.  See  also  Note  iii.  to  that  Canto,  p.  124.  Lond.  1812. 
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chap,  ii. ^  shaking  the  hem  of  his  pelisse1,  made  signs  to  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard.  Our  Epidaurian  wolf-dog,  Koraki,  was  himself 
as  large  as  any  of  the  Newfoundland  breed,  and  he  kept  the 
fiercest  of  his  mountain  brethren  at  bay ;  but  an  amusing 
sight  was  afforded  by  the  little  Danish  pug,  mentioned  in 
a  former  Part  of  these  Travels2,  who  ran  by  the  side  of  him  ; 
for  although  any  one  of  the  Albanian  dogs  might  almost 
have  swallowed  him,  he  grew  so  insolent  under  the 
protection  of  Kordki,  that  he  bade  defiance  to  all  of  them ; 
and  not  one  of  them  ever  deigned  to  notice  the  furious  assaults 
he  made  upon  them,  whenever  they  came  in  his  way.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Ibrahim  s  fears,  and  his  calumnies  with  regard 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  whom  he  described 
as  a  set  of  lawless  banditti  ready  “  to  kill  and  eat”  every 
Turk  and  Christian  within  their  power,  we  preferred  them 
far  above  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  country ;  and  we 
never  had  occasion  to  confide  in  their  integrity  that  we 
repented  of  our  rashness,  or  to  apply  to  them  in  vain  for 
hospitality.  They  sometimes,  it  is  true,  plunder  the  Turks; 

but 


(1)  A  sign  of  caution  universal  among  the  Turks,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe. 
The  Reader  taking  the  upper  corner  of  the  lappel  of  his  coat'delicately  between 
his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  gently  shaking  it,  and  extending  the  other  three  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  will  have  it  practically  illustrated.  The  Turks,  from  habitual  indolence, 
use  many  such  expressive  signs,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  speaking.  A  common  sign  to 
express  “  beware!"  among  the  Italians,  is  that  of  drawing  down  the  right  corner  of  the 
right  eye  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  :  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  express 
extreme  caution,  they  draw  down  the  corners  of  both  eyes  with  both  hands ;  extending, 
at  the  same  time,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  with  the  two  little  fingers,  into  a  hideous 
grimace. 

(2)  See  Part  I. of  these  Travels,  Chap. XII.  p.250.  Note(l).  Second  Edit.  Broxb.  1811. 
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but  such  instances  are  always  acts  of  retaliation  upon  their 
oppressors,  who  spare  no  opportunity  of  robbing  them  of 
every  thing  they  possess  :  and  even  a  Turk,  who  has  confided 
in  their  solemn  pledge  for  his  security,  and  thus  ventured 
under  their  protection,  is  never  known  to  experience  any 
violation  of  their  engagement.  But  no  reliance  whatsoever 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  descriptions  given  of  this  people 
by  the  Turkish  or  Grecian  inhabitants  of  the  towns :  with 
as  much  reason  may  a  faithful  account  of  the  Cossacks  be 
expected  from  a  Russian,  as  of  the  Albanians  from  a  Greek 
or  a  Turk. 

We  traversed  some  elevated  plains  upon  the  side  of 
Fames.  The  scenery,  as  we  ascended,  became  more  bold, 
but  less  beautiful,  because  more  lofty  and  therefore  more 
denuded  ;  the  rocky  surface  being  more  disclosed,  but  broken 
into  masses,  and  dispersed  with  wildness  and  grandeur. 
From  the  heights  we  saw  the  island  of  Zia ,  with  the  opposite 
promontory,  and  all  the  summits  and  coast,  of  Euboea. 
Afterwards  we  had  an  amazing  prospect,  at  a  great  distance 
before  us,  towards  the  north,  of  all  the  Boeotian  Plain ,  and 
of  its  surrounding  mountains3. 

Upon 


(3)  As  it  has  been  rather  hastily  remarked — it  matters  not  where,  but  the  observation 
is  likely  to  occur  again — that  the  same  geological  features  cause  everywhere  similarity 
of  landscape  ;  and  that  a  vast  plain,  or  a  lake,  surrounded  by  high,  mountains  in  one 
country,  will  necessarily  resemble  all  other  plains,  and  lakes,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  in  other  countries ;  the  author  will  take  this  opportunity  of  denying  the 
fact :  and,  according  to  his  former  practice,  he  will  now  specify  the  particular  territory 
which  resembles,  in  the  nature  of  its  scenery,  this  view  of  the  great  plain  of  Bceotia. 
It  possesses  too  much  beauty  to  be  unknown  to  many  of  his  readers  :  it  is  that  part  of 

Italy 
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Kalingi. 


Capandritti. 


Upon  the  highest  part  of  this  route  over  Parncs,  we 
noticed  some  ruins ;  and  perhaps  hereabouts  were  the  altars 
and  the  bronze  image  mentioned  by  Pausanias'.  Soon 
afterwards  we  entered  the  village  of  Kalingi,  distant  about 
five  miles,  or  one  hour  and  a  half,  from  Marathon.  Here 
we  saw  a  fragment  of  white  marble  which  had  evidently 
been  used  in  some  antient  building.  From  Kalingi,  or 
Kalinga  (for  the  pronunciation  varied),  we  descended  to  a 
village  whose  name  we  have  not  preserved;  consisting  only 
of  two  or  three  dwellings,  and  as  many  mills ;  but  situated 
in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  in  a  valley  adorned  with 
beautiful  trees,  surrounded  by  mountains  and  the  most 
stupendous  rocks.  From  this  sequestered  spot  we  continued 
our  journey,  through  a  delightful  and  fertile  valley,  to 
another  village,  called  Capandritti  ,  distant  three  hours 
from  Marathon,  and  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Kalingi. 
This  place  is  mentioned  by  Wheler,  as  famous  for  good 

wine; 


Italy  which  is  beheld,  in  the  Apennines,  from  the  heights  above  the  cataract  of  Term 
in  Umbria.  The  Boeotian  territory  being  as  highly  diversified,  accordingly  as  it  is  richly 
cultivated,  or  in  parts  wild,  and  filled  with  stately  forests  full  of  majestic  oaks  and 
pines;  or  interrupted  and  broken  by  bleak  and  naked  rocks;  presenting  to  the  eye  an 
amazing  variety  of  colour,  in  its  fields,  and  woods,  and  precipices.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said,  that,  amidst  the  changeful  scenery  which  Nature  is  ever  exhibiting  to  the  eye  of  a 
traveller,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  very  accurate  resemblances  can  be  traced  ;  and  he 
who  does  not  at  all  times  command  the  power  of  delineation  by  his  pencil,  may  consider 
himself  to  be  fortunate,  if,  by  any  faithful  comparison,  he  be  enabled  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  others  an  impression  of  what  they  have  not  seen,  derived  from  what  they 
have  seen.  Thousands  have  seen  the  rich  territory  of  Umbria,  not  one  of  whom  will 
ever  behold  the  Plain  of  Bceotia. 

(l)  Kctt  ev  Tldpvtjdi,  Tlapvr'idioi •;  Zeds  ^aXicovs  tan,  Kal  (iupos  'Zijpa.Xeov  Aids’ 
%erri  be  ev  ry  HapypOi  icai  ctXXoc  (jup.de'  k.t.X.  Paus.  Attic,  c.  32.  p.  78.  cd.  Kuhnii. 
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wine2;  and  he  believed  that  the  antient  town  of  (Enoa 
occupied  the  site  either  of  Kalingi  or  Capandritti.  The 
village  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  upon  an  eminence  ; 
and  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  Albanian  houses.  After 
descending  from  Capandritti ,  we  again  ascended  an  opposite 
hill,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Magi,  inhabited  also  by 
Albanians',  but  they  appeared  better  clothed  than  is  usual 

O 

in  this  country,  and  every  thing  about  them  wore  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  industry  and  cleanliness.  Magi  is  only  half  an  hour’s 
distance  from  Capandritti.  Leaving  this  village,  we  saw  in 
a  plain  close  to  the  road  a  marble  Soros,  without  its 
operculum,  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  almost  level  with  the 
soil.  In  a  short  time  we  entered  a  defile  between  mountains  ; 
and  rode,  for  two  hours,  along  a  pass  which  may  be  described 
as  truly  Alpine;  the  scenery  being  extremely  sublime,  and  the 
mountains  very  high,  and  disposed  into  masses  of  great 
grandeur.  This  pass  is  very  narrow  ;  and  it  continues  by  the 
side  of  a  deep  water-course,  perhaps  enumerated  among  the 
rivers  of  Greece,  but,  like  many  of  them,  occasionally  dry, 
and  it  was  now  without  water.  Hence  we  descended  into  the 
spacious  plain  which  we  had  seen  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  heights  of  Parnes,  and  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
consider  as  the  land  of  Tanagra;  a  plain  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  extent,  and  fertility,  that  the  sight  of  it  alone  is 
sufficient  to  explain  all  that  antient  authors  have  written 
concerning  the  contests  maintained  for  its  possession,  between 

the 
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(2)  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  454.  Lond.  1082. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Attica  and  of  Boeotia.  In  a  former  note, 
the  author  has  compared  it  to  the  rich  plain  of  Umbria, 
near  Terni  in  Italy ;  which  it  resembles,  by  its  highly 
diversified  aspect  of  cultivation  and  wildness  ;  of  fields  and 
forests ;  of  corn-land,  and  vineyards,  and  olive-grounds, 
and  woods,  and  rocks,  and  mountains.  The  importance 
of  its  possession  is  therefore  at  once  made  manifest.  The 
city  of  Oropus 1  was  a  valuable  possession,  in  securing 
the  command  of  this  territory.  It  stood  upon  the  Attic 
side  of  the  Asopus ,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
Originally  it  belonged  to  Boeotia :  the  Athenians  in  the 
second  century  held  it  in  their  possession1 2.  It  had  been 
frequently  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  countries3:  this  is  twice  mentioned  by  Strabo4 5. 
Wheler,  who  visited  the  site  of  the  antient  city,  mentions  the 
contest,  as  for  the  possession  of  the  town  only,  between  the 
Thebans  and  Atheniansb,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plain  on  the  Attic  side  of  the  Asopus ;  in  which, 
and  by  its  borders,  there  were  other  towns,  now  occupied 

bJ 


(1)  It  is  still  called  Oropo,  and  was  visited  by  Wheler.  See  Journey  into  Greece, 

p.  4 56.  LoJicL.  1682.  s 

(2)  T y)y  Sv  yrjv  r>)v  ’ll puiriav  pEra^v  rtjs  'Arrive  Kai  TavaypiK ijg,  B oiuriav 
to  i^ap^ijc  ovoav,  t^owiv  c<J>  r/fiuy  'Adrjvaiot,  k.t.X.  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  34.  p.  83. 
ed.  Kuhnii. 

(3)  &io  teal  rrvp.(5aiv£i  Kp'une  n-oMcAt?  irtpi  yup'iuv  nvuv'  Kaddnep  ’Apysiou  piy 
Kai  AaKeSatpoyiotc,  irepi  Ovpaiae,  ’ Adrjyaioig  Si  Kai  Botwro7c  7Tf pi  ’£ipuvov.  Strabon. 
Geog.  lib.  i.  p.  98.  ed.  Oxon. 

(4)  'flponro c  S’  cy  dp.tyi<rfii]Tr\(Tip.u  yryiyrjrai  ToXXdKig '  'iSpvrai  yap  ty  pedopia  rrj$ 
re  ’A rriKijs  Kai  tt}s  B oturias.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  579*  ed.  Oxon. 

(5)  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  456.  LoncL.  1682. 
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by  Albanian  villages'.  Psaphis  was  of  this  number,  and 
perhaps  CEnoa ;  although  it  be  exceeding  difficult  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  latter  town,  which  Wheler  has  stationed  upon 
the  top  of  Parties ',  and  Chandler  in  the  Plain  of  Marathon 
The  circumstance  of  its  being  one  of  the  four  cities  of 
Tetrapohs »  is  certainly  strong  for  its  position  in  the 
Marathonian  district ;  and  we  had  reason  to  think  that  the 

remains  of  it  may  possibly  exist  in  the  Plain  of  Marathon, 
as  we  have  before  shewn6 7 8 9 10. 

Descending  into  this  plain,  we  passed  a  village  called 
Shalishi,  where  we  observed  an  antient  fountain.  This 
place  is  distant  three  hours  from  Magi,  and  six  hours 
and  a  half  from  Marathon,  equal  to  about  twenty  miles. 

We 


(6)  This  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Wheler  of  his  descent 
from  Parties  to  Marcopoli,  when  "  it  was  dark  (Ibid.)  and  of  his  early  departure  thence 

in  the  morning,  perhaps  before  it  was  light,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  travelling 
in  Greece.  ° 

(7)  Journey  into  Greece,  p.454. 

(8)  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  162. 

(9)  Wheler  has  attempted  to  prove,  from  Stephanus  Byzantinus  ( See  Journ.  into 
Greece,  p.  4 55.),  that  Tetrapolis  was  itself  a  city  3  but  the  words  of  Strabo  are  clear  and 
decisive  as  to  the  import  of  that  appellation,  which  was  a  district  of  Attica,  containing 
the  four  cities  of  CEnoa,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and  Tricorythus,  founded  by  Xu  thus 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Erectheus  king  of  Athens.  O i  Xuthus  it  is  said  by  Strabo 

r,'V  ^pdtroXcv  rijc  'Arrt^,  O ivorjy,  M apadtra,  Upo^XtvQor,  k ai  TpJ- 
pv06v.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  viii.  p.  555.  ed.  Oxon.  Mr.  Hobhouse  ( Travels ,  p.  444. 
Load.  1813.)  mentions  a  village  called  CEnoe,  to  the  north  of  the  Asopus. 

(10)  It  is  plain,  from  a  passage  in  Thucydides,  that  CEnoa  was  a  frontier  citadel, 
upon  the  confines  of  Attica  and  Bceotia :  the  Athenians  were  wont  to  garrison  it  in 
troublesome  times.  ydp  Oivorj  oSaa  iv  peQopioU  r»;c  'Arrive  kui  B oiurta  e, 
trerei^i<Tro,  Kal  avro,  <ppovplu>  ol  ’A Qnvaloi  t^puvro,  otrors  irtAcpoe  mraXdfloi. 
Thucydid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  p.  95.  ed .  Hudsoni.  Oxon.  1696. 
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We  had  no  sooner  entered  the  plain,  than  we  were  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  a  large  insular  knoll  or  hill  rising 
out  of  it,  beautifully  adorned  with  oak  and  pine-trees,  and 
upon  the  top  of  which  there  was  a  tower ;  one  of  many 
edifices  of  the  same  nature  which  may  be  observed 
throughout  Bceotia,  built  perhaps  for  alarm  and  defence, 
during  the  period  of  the  Latin  domination'.  We  passed, 
across  the  plain,  to  the  right  of  this  tower,  leaving  it  upon 
our  left  hand.  After  a  ride  of  two  hours  trom  Shalishi, 
we  came  to  a  village  called  CEnea,  or  Ennea,  situated  upon 
an  eminence.  It  is  now  in  ruins;  but  it  has  a  large  tower 
and  some  walls  remaining,  among  the  ruins  ot  several 
houses.  There  is  no  antient  name  with  which  the 
modern  appellation  of  this  place  appears  to  correspond, 
except  CEnoa;  but  this  place  is  much  too  near  to  the 
site  of  Tanagra  to  have  been  an  antient  town.  Con¬ 
tinuing  our  journey  through  the  plain,  we  passed  the  ruins 
of  other  houses  and  towers,  proving,  however,  that  it 
was  once  a  very  populous  district.  We  now  began  to 
ascend  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain  towards  the  north  and 
north-west,  and  drew  near  to  the  mountains  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  it  to  those  we  had  quitted.  Here  we  had  a 
noble  view  of  the  whole  Gulph  of  Euripus ;  to  which  we  were 
now  so  close,  that  we  could  discern  the  buildings  upon  the 
opposite  shore  of  Euboea.  We  could  not  so  plainly  perceive 


(1)  Mr.  Hawkins  has  informed  the  author,  that  such  lofty  square  towers  are  also 
common  over  all  Euboea. 
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the  narrow  strait  where  the  bridge  of  Yakindee 2  now  is ; 
but  we  saw  the  two  seas  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Euripus.  At  the  distance  of  two  hours  from  (Enea ,  we 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Skemata,  where  we  halted  for  the 
night.  The  great  plain  over  which  we  had  been  travelling 
was  called  by  the  Albanians  Bratchi ;  but  after  our  arrival  at 
Skemata ,  we  observed  that  the  inhabitants  bestowed  the  name 
of  Nacra,  or  Nacri ,  both  upon  the  plain  and  upon  their 
village.  Our  total  ignorance  of  the  Albanian  language  would 
render  it  absurd  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  trace  any  connexion 
between  this  word  Nacra ,  and  Tanagra,  the  antient  name  of 
the  city  and  district  lying  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  to  the 
south,  of  the  Asopus ;  although  the  names  of  places  are  so 
likely  to  continue  in  any  country,  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti¬ 
fiable  omission  if  we  were  to  neglect  altogether  the  attention 
that  is  due  to  such  corresponding  circumstances.  But 
the  fact  that  more  than  all  proved  our  vicinity  to  a  spot 
once  occupied  by  some  ancient  city,  was  the  prodigious 
number  of  antient  medals  which  were  brought  to  us  Medate- 
by  the  people  of  this  place  during  the  evening  that  we 
remained  with  them.  Our  interpreter  had  been  seized 
with  an  attack  of  the  Malaria  fever;  caught  perhaps  in 
the  marshes  of  Marathon :  and  we  had  given  to  him  a  dose 

of 


(2)  The  name  given  in  the  country  to  the  bridge  which  now  connects.  Euboea  with 
the  continent  of  Greece.  Mr.  Hobhouse  visited  the  spot.  He  describes  the  water  as 
rushing  "  like  a  mill-race”  under  this  bridge,  and  as  being  "  not  much  more  than  four 
feet  deep.”  “  A  strong  eddy  is  observable  on  that  side  from  which  it  is  about  to  run, 
about  a  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge.”  See  Hob  house's  Travels ,  p.  453.  Lond.  1813. 
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of  ipecacuanha,  as  the  usual  preparative  for  administering  the 
bark.  Shivering  with  a  violent  paroxysm,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  nausea  excited  by  the  medicine  he  had  taken, 
the  poor  fellow  came  into  the  hut  (where  we  were  seated 
upon  an  earth  floor,  hastily  devouring  a  baked  turkey  which 
the  Albanians  had  brought  for  our  supper),  beseeching  us  to 
deliver  him  from  the  crowd  he  had  gathered  around  him,  by 
asking  for  old  coins  ;  and  he  placed  before  us  his  cap  half 
filled  with  bronze  medals.  We  had  scarcely  time  to  examine 
a  third  of  these,  before  men,  women,  and  children,  came 
flocking  in,  each  of  whom  added  something  to  the  stock. 
A  considerable  part  of  them  turned  out  to  be  of  little  or  no 
value  ;  either  Roman  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire  ;  or  Greek 
medals  so  injured  by  use  and  by  time,  that  little  could  be 
discerned  upon  them.  Many,  however,  were  purchased  by 
us  of  a  better  date,  and  in  better  condition,  at  the  usual  price 
which  we  always  paid,  of  two  parahs  for  each  bronze  medal. 
After  this  we  obtained,  with  more  difficulty,  a  few  that 
were  of  silver,  from  the  women  ;  but  these  constituting  a 
favourite  ornament  of  their  head-dresses,  they  very  reluctantly 
consent  to  sell.  We  had  not  seen  so  many  medals  in  one 
place  since  the  visit  we  paid  to  Hexamillia,  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  Among  them  were  medals  of  Philip  the  father 
of  Alexander ;  or  of  Philip  Aridceus  ;  with  the  figure  of 
a  youth  on  horseback ,  perhaps  Alexander  upon  Bucephalus , 
and  this  curious  monogram,  after  the  word  RACIAGnC, 
a>  for  4>IAinnOY :  also  medals  of  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Phocis , 
ALtoHa ;  but  not  one  of  Attica.  Besides  these  were  medals 
of  cities  ;  as  of  Pelinna — a  very  rare  medal,  struck  after  the 

Achaian 
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Achaian  League,  with  the  legend  entire,  PEAINNAII1N, —  chap.  ii. 

Larymna,  Chalets,  Thebes ;  and  two  which  peculiarly 
interested  us  at  the  moment,  from  the  present  unknown 
situation  of  the  city ;  namely,  of  Tanagra ,  with  the  Omega 
differently  written  in  the  legend,  being  TANATPA I  to  N  upon 
one,  and  TANATPAIHN  upon  the  other.  We  asked  the 
peasants  where  these  medals  were  found  in  such  abundance; 
and  they  referred  us,  for  the  spot,  to  some  Ruins  that 
did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  of  much  importance,  which  we 
had  passed  a  short  time  before  our  arrival  at  Skemata1.  They 

seemed 


(])  The  name  of  this  place  is  written  Scimitari  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  ( See  Trav.  45Q. 
Loud.  1813.)  j  and  Skimatari  by  Atr.  Hawkins.  The  last  of  these  travellers  has  recently 
communicated  to  the  author  the  result  of  his  own  observations  upon  the  spot,  with 
regard  to  the  site  of  Tanagra ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  coins  found  by  the 
peasants  in  such  abundance  were  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  that  city.  Those 
ruins  are  at  a  place  called  Grimathi,  near  Skemata,  or  Skimatari.  Mr.  Hobhouse  also 
mentions,  that  a  copper  coin  of  Tanagra  was  brought  to  him,  by  the  peasants,  from] 
the  same  place  j  which  he  writes  Grematha. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Hawkins  to  the  Author,  concerning  the  Asopus,  and  the 

Situation  of  Tanagra. 

“  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  your  omitting  to  notice  the  Asopus  in  your  Journal, 
which,  at  this  distance  from  its  source,  is  in  Winter  a  muddy  torrent,  and  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  wholly  dry.  Journeying  from  Parnes  towards  Thebes,  soon  after 
leaving  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  plain  ceases,  and  you  reach  a  gently  undulating 
territory,  in  which  is  situated  the  Albanian  village  of  Skimatdri,  inhabited  by  forty 
families.  Here  you  were  so  near  to  the  ruins  of  Tanagra,  that  I  am  surprised  that 
you  missed  them.  They  are  at  a  spot  called  Grimhthi,  about  three  miles  to  the  S.  W. 
at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  extend  from  thence  several  miles  towards  Thebes. 
The  ground,  too,  has  a  gradual  descent  from  these  ruins  towards  the  Asopus  and  the 
great  plain  beyond  it,  which  it  proudly  overlooks,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  it 
formerly  commanded.  There  are  no  well-preserved  remains  of  public  edifices,  or  of 
walls,  at  Grimathi:  the  ruins  are  in  such  a  state  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice,  did  they 
not  serve  to  point  out  the  situation  of  Tanagra.  I  am,  I  believe,  the  first  traveller  who 

has 
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seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of  ruined  houses ;  and  of  these 
we  have  before  noticed  examples,  in  the  plain  we  so  lately 

traversed. 


has  visited  them. .  Grimathi  is  between  two  and  three  hours  distant  from  Sikamno, 
and  six  hours  from  Thebes:  it  lies  within  the  territory  of  Skimatari.  As  I  have  no 
intention  of  publishing  the  narrative  of  my  travels,  but  only  the  result  of  them,  the 
following  story  of  an  adventure,  similar  to  one  of  your  own,  is  much  at  your  service, 
and  may  amuse  your  readers. 

“  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  eastward  from  Grimathi,  and  at  the  same 
distance  southward  from  the  village  of  Skimatari,  there  is  a  ruined  Greek  Chapel,  in 
which  I  found  an  Ionic  Capital  of  white  marble,  in  tine  preservation.  I  was  so  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  its  proportion,  that  I  resolved  to  convey  it,  if  possible,  to  the  shore 
of  the  Gulph,  and  thence  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  there  in  attendance  upon  me. 
But  it  was  first  necessary  to  secure  the  permission  of  the  Papas  of  the  village  of 
Skimatari,  to  remove  it  from  the  sacred  inclosure  j  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  contrive 
some  mode  of  conveyance  for  it,  in  a  country  where  the  use  of  wheels  is  unknown. 
The  protection  of  an  Archon  of  Livadia,  who  at  this  time  farmed  the  revenues  of  the 
village,  powerful  as  it  was,  together  with  that  of  his  Soubashi  or  Turkish  intendant, 
■\yould  have  scarcely  sufficed  to  overcome  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  had  the  stone 
been  in  reality  what  is  here  called  ‘  a  consecrated  stone,'  i.  e.  a  part  of  an  altar  ;  nor 
in  this  case  would  I  have  had  recourse  to  such  protection  ;  for  my  intercourse  with  the 
peasantry  of  Greece  had  been  uniformly  conducted  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  their 
religious  feelings.  The  Papas,  however,  after  a  due  inspection  of  the  altar  of  the 
Chapel,  as  well  as  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Capital  stood,  pronounced  that  the  stone 
might  be  removed  without  committing  the  crime  of  sacrilege ;  and  we  had  now  no 
further  difficulty  than  that  of  contriving  the  means  of  transporting  it  about  six  or  seven 
miles  across  the  country. 

“  For  this  purpose  a  raft  was  made,  of  the  branch  of  a  Vallania  oak,  whereon 
the  Ionic  Capital  was  laid  ;  and  a  pair  of  oxen  were  fetched  from  the  village  to  drag  it ; 
a  rope  being  first  tied  to  the  stem  of  the  branch,  and  then  to  the  yoke.  A  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  all  this  preparation  was  completed ;  the  oxen  being  taken  from  the 
plough,  and  their  owner  showing  some  reluctance  to  attend  them.  At  last,  however, 
the  signal  was  given  by  my  friend  the  Soubashi,  an  Arnaut  Turk;  and  the  oxen  being 
goaded  and  cheered,  put  themselves  in  motion  ; — but,  alas  !  they  had  not  proceeded  with 
the  marble  an  hundred  yards,  before  one  of  them  fell,  and  refused,  most  obstinately,  to 
rise  again.  It  was  evident  that  this  arose  from  lassitude  5  for  the  oxen  were  of  a  small 
weak  breed,  and  young  ;  or  perhaps  it  arose  from  the  natural  stubbornness  of  their 
disposition :  but  I  soon  perceived  that  the  peasants  attributed  it  to  a  very  different  cause  5 
and,  in  fact,  after  another  trial  had  been  made,  by  cheering  and  goading  these  poor 

animals. 
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traversed.  They  were  situated  upon  a  gently  rising  ground, 
to  the  left  of  the  road  as  we  came.  As  to  the  time  of  their 
finding  them,  it  agreed  with  what  we  had  always  heard  in 
Greece  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  heavy  rains,  when  they  are 
more  easily  perceived  upon  the  soil,  and  are  left  in  the 
channels  made  by  rain  water. 

Upon  the  fourth  of  December  we  set  out  for  Thebes ,  at 
the  distance  of  five  hours,  or  fifteen  miles.  Three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  leaving  Skemata,  the  village  of  Bratchi  was 
upon  our  left,  and  Macro  and  Megalo  Vathni  upon  our 
right  :  but  the  two  last  were  not  in  sight.  We  then 
quitted  the  Plain  of  Bratchi;  and  having  crossed  an  eminence, 
immediately  entered  the  noble  Plain  of  Thebes.  This  will 

serve 
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animals,  and  the  refractory  ox  had  joined  his  companion  in  dragging  the  marble  about 
a  furlong  farther,  and  then  dropped,  their  owner  loudly  proclaimed  the  impossibility  of 
removing  ‘  the  consecrated  stone,'  as  he  called  it,  any  farther.  Even  the  Papas,  who 
was  more  enlightened,  shook  his  head,  and  would  no  longer  assist ;  so  that)  were  it  not 
for  the  zeal  of  the  Soubashi  and  of  my  attendant,  no  further  attempt  would  have  been 
made.  The  former,  however,  being  a  Mussulman,  did  not  so  readily  believe  in  this 
supernatural  interposition,  and  with  direful  imprecations  and  threats  at  length  obliged 
the  owner  of  the  oxen  to  make  one  more  effort.  The  beasts  were  now,  with  great 
difficulty,  forced  again  upon  their  legs,  and  driven  forward  for  a  few  yards,  when  they 
fell  again,  and  their  master  exultingly  cried  out,  ‘  Did  I  not  tell  you  it  was  impossible  ? 
You  are  now  convinced  of  it !  nor  would  all  the  oxen  in  the  world  be  able  to  move  the 
stone  one  inch  farther.' 

“  To  this  opinion  the  Papas  assented,  as  well  as  the  other  peasants.  Even  the 
Soubashi  seemed  to  feel  a  flash  of  conviction,  for  he  too  desisted,  and  became  silent  j 
and  in  this  state  of  things  it  would  have  been  useless,  and  certainly  wrong,  to  prosecute 
the  attempt.  I  relinquished  it,  however,  with  reluctance  ;  and  the  mortifying  history  of 
my  failure  is,  without  doubt,  recorded  as  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  Patron  Saint  of 
Skimatdri." 
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serve  to  confirm  an  observation  before  made,  that  every 
principal  city  of  Greece  occupies  its  peculiar  plain,  sur¬ 
rounded  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  by  a  natural  wall  of 
mountains  :  and,  in  alluding  once  more  to  the  fact,  the 
author  must  of  course  repeat  what  he  has  already  said ;  but 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  it,  because  it  will 

enable  the  Reader  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  mental  survey  of  the 

♦ 

country  ;  and  the  mere  name  of  any  Grecian  city,  by  this 
circumstance  of  association,  will  convey  with  it,  whenever 
it  is  mentioned,  a  correct,  although  an  imaginary  picture 
of  its  appearance  and  situation  ;  especially  to  the  minds  of 
travellers  who  have  once  seen  any  similar  instance  of  this 
nature.  The  country  is  naturally  distributed  into  a  series  of 
distinct  craters,  each  containing  a  spacious  and  level  area, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  maintaining  and  de¬ 
fending  as  many  different  colonies1.  Among  the  mountains 
that  thus  surround  the  Plain  of  Thebes,  the  snow-clad  ridges 
of  Parnassus ,  and  of  Helicon ,  are  particularly  conspicuous. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined,  without  much  description,  what 

scenes 


(l)  The  most  practical  method  of  exhibiting  this  position  of  the  Grecian  mountains, 
and  the  contiguity  of  plains  thus  surrounded,  although  in  an  imperfect  manner,  is  by 
placing  together  a  number  of  saucers  with  broken  lips,  upon  a  table;  the  Jirst  of  which 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  Plain  of  Athens,  the  second  that  of  Thebes ,  the  third 
that  of  Larissa,  &c.  &c. ;  for  these  plains  are  all  so  many  vast  basins  of  limestone, 
with  high  and  broken  sides,  through  which  the  rivers  flow.  Attention  to  this  circum¬ 
stance  of  external  character  in  the  general  appearance  of  limestone,  upon  the  outer 
crust  of  the  Earth,  may  enable  us  to  form  a  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  surface  of  the  Moon ;  which  exhibits,  when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  precisely 
the  same  features,  by  the  disposition  of  the  mountains  visible  upon  its  surface ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Moon’s  surface  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Earth. 
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scenes  for  the  painter  such  a  country  must  afford — what 
subjects  for  poetry  it  must  contain  :  heaven  and  earth 
seem  to  be  brought  together :  the  mountain  tops  appear 
shining  above  the  clouds,  in  regions  of  ineffable  light, 
as  thrones  for  immortal  beings;  and  the  clouds,  collected 
into  stupendous  volumes  of  inconceivable  splendor  and 
of  every  possible  form,  come  rolling  around  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  as  if  bringing  the  majesty  of  their  celestial 
conductors  towards  the  earth.  Under  the  influence  of  so 
many  sublime  impressions,  the  human  mind  becomes  gifted 
as  by  inspiration,  and  is  by  nature  filled  with  poetical  ideas. 
The  muses  have  ever  made  such  scenes  their  favourite 
abode;  and  it  is  upon  this  account  that  they  have  haunted 
Helicon ,  and  Parnassus,  and  all  the  heights  and  the  depths, 
the  vales,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  woods,  and  the  waters,  of 
Greece  : — nor  can  an  example  be  adduced,  where,  in  any 
country,  uniformly  flat  and  monophanous,  like  Scythia  or 
Belgium,  the  Are  of  imagination  has  ever  kindled.  It  is 
not  that  Greece  owed  its  celebrity  to  an  Orpheus  and  a 
Pindar ,  and  the  long  list  of  poets  it  produced,  so  much  as  it 
is,  that  those  illustrious  bards  owed  the  bent  of  their 
genius  to  the  scenes  of  nature  wherein  they  were  born  and 
educated.  Even  Homer  himself,  if  he  had  been  a  native  of 
oriental  Tartary,  and  had  been  cradled  and  brought  up 
under  the  impressions  made  by  such  scenery,  and  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  climate,  would  never  have  been 
a  poet. 

Journeying  along  the  south-west  side  of  this  plain,  the 
fine  view  of  Thebes  at  last  appeared,  within  two  miles 
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chap.  ii.  of  us,  upon  an  eminence  near  the  mountains,  to  the 
left,  interspersed  with  groves  of  cypress-trees;  a  mosque 
and  a  minaret  being  its  most  conspicuous  edifices.  Having- 
suffered  more  than  any  other  city  of  Greece,  it  has  little 
within  its  walls  worth  notice; — but  that  little  must  not 
be  disregarded.  Beheld  externally,  it  wears  a  more  imposing 
appearance ;  and  the  view  of  it  from  a  distance  in  the  plain 
shews  how  greatly  nature  contributed  to  aid  the  operations 
of  art  in  its  antient  fortifications.  When  it  is  thus  seen, 
it  still  assumes  all  the  aspect  of  a  great  city.  Prodigious 
ramparts,  and  high  mounds  of  a  very  artificial  form,  appear 
upon  the  outside  of  it ;  a  deep  fosse  surrounds  it ;  and  the 
traces  of  its  old  walls  may  yet  be  discerned.  We  entered, 
by  an  antient  gate,  about  noon.  Half  the  arch  of  this 
gate,  and  one  of  the  buttresses,  remain.  Soon  afterwards 
arrived  the  English  Consul  of  Patras,  Mr.  Strani,  from 
Livadia,  in  company  with  an  English  officer.  Captain  Lacy. 
We  accompanied  these  gentlemen,  upon  the  usual  visit 
of  ceremony,  to  the  Waiwode ;  and  then  we  all  dined 
together,  upon  such  fare  as  the  place  afforded.  We  were 
in  a  wretched  house,  belonging  to  a  poor  Greek,  who  was 
the  apothecary  of  the  place,  but  who  gave  us  all  he  possessed, 
namely,  a  ivelcome.  Our  interpreter  being  again  attacked 
by  his  fever,  we  were  forced  to  go  into  the  town  ourselves 
for  provisions;  and  the  consequence  was,  the  loss  of  our 
fine  wolf-dog,  Korahi ;  who  disappeared,  and  could  not  be 
found.  We  were  so  attached  to  this  faithful  animal,  that 
we  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  vain  endeavours  to  recover 
him;  and  we  offered  a  reward  to  any  of  the  inhabitants 

who 
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who  should  find  him,  and  take  him  safe  to  Signor  Lusieri  at 
Athens1.  The  next  morning,  our  Consul  Strani,  and  Captain 
Lacy,  set  out  for  Athens.  Soon  afterwards,  we  had  a 
singular  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  state  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  this  part  of  Greece,  by  the  example  which 
our  host  afforded.  To  the  business  of  an  apothecary  he 
joined  every  other  branch  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
professions.  A  wealthy  Turk,  followed  by  his  pipe-bearer 
and  a  train  of  other  attendants,  entered  the  yard,  and  made 
application  to  our  JEsculapius  for  relief  from  an  excruciating 
pain  in  one  of  his  teeth.  A  bargain  was  instantly  set  on 
foot  between  him  and  the  Greek  ;  and  upon  promise  of 
instant  relief,  a  sum  of  money  was  paid.  The  Turk  was 
then  told,  that  the  only  hope  of  relief  would  be  afforded 
by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  To  this  the  patient  assented, 
with  great  calmness  and  fortitude.  Being  seated  upon 
a  log  of  wood,  in  the  open  air,  the  operator  thrust  into 
his  mouth  a  most  terrific  instrument,  and  presently  out 
flew  two  of  the  soundest  teeth  in  his  head.  It  was  a  job 
not  to  be  mended  by  apology  ;  so,  with  matchless  presence 
of  mind,  the  Greek  began  to  cross  himself,  telling  his 
patient  to  call  again  the  next  day  if  the  pain  should  return, 
as  there  was  still  an  ugly-looking  tooth  remaining,  which 
perhaps  would  prove  troublesome,  but  it  might  be  removed 

in 
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(l)  He  was  afterwards  discovered,  by  an  Albanian,  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain 
half-way  between  Thebes  and  Athens  ;  and  being  taken  to  Signor  Lusieri,  was  by  him 
forwarded  to  us,  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Constantinople. 
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in  a  twinkling.  When  his  patient  had  quitted  the  premises, 
finding  that  we  were  disposed  to  rally  him  a  little  upon 
his  dexterity,  he  made  no  secret  of  what  had  happened,  but 
produced  the  two  teeth,  without  even  a  speck  upon  either 
of  them;  saying,  the  Turk  had  asked  for  a  sight  of  what 
he  had  lost,  but  was  easily  persuaded  that  some  hungry 
turkeys,  which  had  strolled  into  the  yard  and  were  making 
a  great  noise,  had  gobbled  all  that  he  desired  to  see. — 
So  much  for  his  skill  in  this  particular  branch  of  his  calling! 
As  a  physician,  he  entertained  very  high  ideas  of  the 
efficacy  of  pills  made  of  yellow  silk  and  live  spiders ,  in  the 
cure  of  a  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan.  However,  as 
Englishmen,  we  had  little  reason  to  ridicule  the  Greeks 
for  such  superstitions  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  an  ague  ; 
since  there  is  no  part  of  Europe  where  the  nostrums 
recommended  as  remedies  for  that  disorder  are  so  barbarous, 
as  among  the  middle,  and  sometimes  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society  in  our  own  country. 

The  antiquities  of  Thebes  principally  claimed  our  attention. 
In  coming  from  the  gate  into  the  town,  near  a  public  fountain, 
there  is  an  antient  buttress  or  bastion,  where,  upon  a  large 
block  of  stone,  we  found  one  of  those  affecting  inscriptions, 
of  which  two  were  given  in  the  account  of  the  island  of  Cos1 ; 
commemorating,  as  public  benefits,  the  examples  of  women, 
who  had  rendered  themselves  illustrious  by  their  virtues. 


HBOTAH 


(l)  See  p.  324  of  the  last  Section  of  Part  II.  of  these  Travels.  Broxb.  1814. 
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HBOYAHKAIOAHMOI  .  .  .  .  chap. ii. 

Sir.  OTEITONOZnEM .  Inscriptions. 

.  .  OY.  TYNAIKAAPE  T  H  >;.  K  A  i 
mfPOZYNHZEN  EKEN 


It  sets  forth,  that  “  the  Senate  and  the  People  ( honour ) 
the  daughter  of  Theogiton,  the  wife”  of  some  person 
whose  name  is  partly  lost,  “  on  account  of  her  virtue 

AND  MODESTY.” 

And  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  we  found  another, 
recording  the  grateful  tribute  of  a  citizen  to  Domitian,  son  of 
Vespasian ,  and  brother  of  Titus ,  both  of  whom  might  have 
visited  Thebes,  for  their  father  accompanied  Nero  into  Greece. 
Whatsoever  contributes  towards  the  history  of  Vespasian' s 
family,  may  be  deemed  worth  preserving.  Having  risen 
from  the  humble  station  of  a  farrier,  to  that  of  a  Roman 
sovereign,  he  was  the  first  of  the  Emperors  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  upon  the  throne.  It  states,  that 
<f  Aristides,  with  his  children,  at  his  own  expense, 

( honours )  Domitian,  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Caesar 
Augustus  Vespasian:” 

AOMITI  ANONKAIZAPAAYTO  KPA  7 
OPOZKAI  ZAPOZZEBAZTOYOY 
EZnAZIANOY.  YION 
APIZTIAHZZYNTOI  ZTEKNOIZ 

.  .  .  AIKHKAI  APIZTI  AHEKTI2NC  AI.GN 
In  the  age  of  Alexander,  there  was  at  Thebes  a  painter  state  of 

Painting  in 

of  the  name  of  Aristides,  by  some  believed  the  inventor  of  Vje a£e°f , 

J  Alexander. 

encaustic  painting;  but  this  is  disputed  by  Pliny*,  who,  in 

his 


(2)  Vid.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  1 1.  tom.  III.  p.  444.  L.  Bat.  1035. 
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chap,  ii.  his  valuable  account  of  this  artist,  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  two  very  curious  facts.  The  first  is,  that  picture- 
cleaners  did  as  much  mischief  in  his  time  as  they  do  now1. 
The  second,  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Greek 
painters,  who  generally  represented  the  human  countenance 
by  a  single  outline  in  profile  upon  the  terra-cotta  vases, 
were  not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  delineating  the 
passions  as  the  best  of  our  modern  artists.  Take,  for 
example,  the  interesting  anecdote  which  Pliny  has  afforded, 
among  others,  of  the  dying  mother  lying  wounded  and 
bleeding  among  the  victims  in  the  sacking  of  a.  city,  whose 
infant  was  represented  as  creeping  to  reach  her  breast,  while 
in  her  countenance  were  pictured  all  the  emotions  of 
tenderness  and  fear,  lest  her  child,  wanting  the  milk,  should 
suck  the  blood  of  its  parent ;  a  picture  upon  this  account 
so  highly  valued,  that  Alexander  caused  it  to  be  removed 
to  Pella ,  the  place  of  his  nativity2.  Above  four  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  this  celebrated  painter; 
when  Vespasian  visited  Greece;  but  as  professions  and 
names  continued  in  the  same  family  in  that  country,  and 
were  often  transmitted  together  to  succeeding  generations, 

his 


(1)  “  Tragcedum  et  puerum,  in  Apollinis :  cujus  tabulae  gratia  interiit  pictoris 
inscitia,  cui  tergendam  earn  mandaverat  M.  Junius  Praetor  sub  die  ludorum  Apollinarium.” 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.xxxv.  c.  11.  tom.  III.  p.  439. 

(2)  “Aristides  Thebanus :  is  omnium  primum  animum,  pinxit,  et  sensus  omnes 
expressit,  quos  vocant  Graeci  ethe  :  item  per  turbationes :  durior  paulo  in  coloribus. 
Hujus  pictura  est,  oppido  capto  ad  matris  morientis  e  vulnere  mammam  adrepens 
infans  :  intelligiturque  sentire  mater,  et  timere  ne  emortuo  lacte  sanguinem  infans 
lambat :  quam  tabulam  Alexander  Magnus  transtulerat  Pellam  in  patriam  suam.” 
Plin.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  438. 
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his  son  might  have  found  in  Thebes  a  painter  to  represent 
his  father’s  battles,  who  thus  commemorates  his  gratitude 
for  the  patronage  conferred  upon  him.  It  happened  at  a 
time  when  it  was  particularly  the  practice  of  the  Romans 
to  employ  Grecian  artists  in  such  representations :  and  the 
graphic 3  illustrations  of  those  conquests  which  Titus  himself 
had  achieved  were  not  long  afterwards  exhibited  in  Rome, 
where  they  remain  at  this  day. 

A  very  correct  topography  of  antient  Thebes  might  be 
composed  from  the  traces  still  discernible.  The  situation 
of  its  seven  gates 4  might  be  ascertained  :  and  as  a  beginning 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  entrance, 
near  to  which  these  inscriptions  were  found,  was  that  called, 
from  the  fountain  we  have  mentioned,  <(the  Crencean  Gate*.” 
The  city  was  demolished,  it  is  true,  above  two  thousand 
years  ago,  when  Alexander  invaded  Greece :  but  since  its 
restoration  by  Cassander \  very  little  was  done  to  it,  which 
could  possibly  alter  the  appearance  of  its  dykes  and 
ramparts :  upon  these,  time  has  little  influence ;  and  their 
situation  and  form  serve  to  point  out  the  position  of  the  gates. 
Thebes  was  almost  a  deserted  village  in  the  age  of  Strabo3 4 5 6  7: 

but 
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(3)  Pausanias  calls  the  representations  of  things,  by  means  of  sculpture,  in  basso- 
relievo,  rPA3>AI. 

(4)  Qrjflaloic  be  ev  ru  irepifidXa  rov  apyalov  reiyovs  eirra  apidfxov  rfoctv 
ttvXcu,  k.  t.  X.  Pausaniae  Baeotica,  c.  8.  p.  727.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(5)  TIt/\ac  be  K.ptjraiac,  rde  bi  xplffras  ctti  Xdytp  roupbe  dvoped^ovai ,  Ibid, 
p.  728. 

(6)  Vid.  Diodor.  Sic.  libroxix.  in  Epitome  Rerum  Thebanarum,  tom.  II.  p.  697. 
edit.  l604. 

(7)  Ovbe  Kufxr}q  d£ioXdyou  rdirov  voi^ovoi.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.585.  ed.  Oxon. 
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but  Pausanias  says  its  seven  gates  remained  in  his  time1 2; 
and  he  has  written  rather  a  copious  account  of  its 
antiquities®.  The  present  town  appears  to  occupy  little  more 
than  the  site  of  the  old  Cadmcean  Acropolis ;  which  is  the 
opinion  of  IFheler ,  and  of  Pococke3 :  and  in  the  harmonious 
adjustment  of  those  masses  which  remain,  belonging  to  the 
antient  walls,  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  story 
of  Amphion  was  no  fable  ;  for  it  was  a  very  antient  custom 
to  carry  on  immense  labour  by  an  accompaniment  of  music 
and  singing.  The  custom  indeed  still  exists  both  in  Egypt 
and  in  Greece.  It  might  therefore  be  said,  that  the  walls  of 
Thebes  were  built  at  the  sound  of  the  only  musical  instrument 
then  in  use;  because,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
the  lyre  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work. 

We  saw  in  two  instances,  upon  stones  in  the  walls 
of  a  church,  the  traces  of  inscriptions  which  were  no 
longer  legible  :  but  in  another  wall  we  found  the  following; 
informing  us,  that  in  antient  Thebes,  as  in  London,  there 
were  different  companies,  or  communities,  established  for  the 
different  vocations.  It  is  rendered  moreover  interesting 
by  containing  the  name  of  the  city  ;  thereby  confirming 
our  knowledge  of  the  spot:  and  it  purports,  that  “Timocles, 
the  son  of  Timostratus,  is  honoured  by  the  community 

OF  THE  ARTIFICERS  AT  THEBES.” 

TO 


(1)  Mivovm  ical  c ?  tyuac  cn.  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  8.  p.  727*  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  See  also  Diccearchus,  p.  14,  et  seq.  ed.  Hudson. 

(3)  See  Pococke’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  Part  II.  page  159.  Wheler’s  Journey  intQ 
Greece,  p.  331.  Lond.  1682, 
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TOKO  I  NONTUN  n  EPITON 
A I  O  N  VZ  ONTEXNHT  ANTflN 
EN0EBAIIAIOKAHTIMOZ 
T  PATOYAI ONYSHI 

There  is  another  line  upon  the  stone,  but  it  is  written 
in  much  smaller  characters,  and  cannot  now  be  read.  In 
this  inscription  it  appears  to  be  written  AIONYZEL,  but  this 
must  be  an  error4. 

Near  the  door  of  the  Church  of  St.  George,  there  is  an 

inscription  of  some  length,  beginning  “Lysippus  the  son 

of  Trallion,”  &c.  AYZmriOZTPAAAinNOZ  k.t.X.  but  it 

contains  only  a  list  of  names ;  and  as  a  very  considerable 

part  of  it  is  concealed  by  the  base  of  a  small  pillar,  the 

imperfect  copy  we  made  of  it  is  not  worth  publishing. 

Many  scraps  of  this  kind  might  be  added,  which  would 

serve  only  to  swell  the  volume,  and  they  are  therefore 
# 

omitted.  We  thought  we  should  obtain  something  of 
more  consequence,  from  the  positive  assurances  made  to 
us  by  several  Greeks,  that  the  Sepulchre  of  St.  Luke  was 
preserved  within  a  chapel  upon  the  outside  of  the  town, 
towards  the  east ;  and  that  a  long  inscription,  proving  the 
fact,  existed  upon  the  tomb.  We  hastened  to  the  sanctuary 
said  to  contain  this  remarkable  relique,  and  found  a  beautiful 
Soros  of  white  marble,  with  an  inscription  thereon ;  the 

first 
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(4)  [The  expression  0/  n-epi  tou  Novvaov  re^vlrai  occurs  frequently  in  inscriptions. 
In  the  same  manner  we  have  0/  mpi  rov  'H^aicAea  vtavi'aKot,  “  Juvenes  circa  Hercu¬ 
laneum  ludum."  Vid.  Chishull  Ins.  Sig.  p.47.] — Note  ly  Mr.  Walpole. 
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first  sight  of  which  convinced  us  of  the  astonishing 
ignorance  of  the  Greeks  of  Thebes,  whose  priests  could  not 
undeceive  their  countrymen  with  regard  to  its  pretended 


origin.  They  shewed  to  us,  indeed,  the  word  TYMBX2! 
upon  the  monument ;  and  the  chapel  being  dedicated  to 
St.  Lake,  thence  concluded  that  this  Soros  must  contain  his 
reliques.  Its  operculum  is  beautifully  sculptured,  so  as  to 
exhibit  in  relief,  upon  its  sloping  sides,  the  resemblance  of 
a  thatch  made  of  the  foliage  of  the  laurel.  The  oblong  sides 
of  the  Soros  are  channelled  into  indented  pannels,  three 
on  each.  Upon  the  south  side  of  the  tomb  there  is  an 
inscription  in  the  middle  pannel ;  and  the  other  pannels,  to 
the  right  and  left  of  this,  are  ornamented  with  a  rose,  or 
sun-flower,  in  the  center. 

The  inscription  has  been  already  published  by  Wheler', 
and  by  Spon 9,  and  by  Muratori1 2 3  from  the  Travels  of  Du 
Loir ;  but  as  no  accurate  copy  has  yet  appeared,  we 
shall  insert  our  own  ;  stating  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
Notes,  the  different  Readings  that  have  before  been 
published.  It  is  remarkable  that,  among  four  travellers 
who  have  copied  a  legend  of  only  ten  lines,  fairly  inscribed 
upon  the  marble,  there  should  be  so  much  disagreement4. 
It  relates  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Nedymus ;  and  from 
the  mention  made  of  the  soul's  immortality ,  in  the  last 


line. 


(1)  Journey  into  Greece,  Book  IV.  p.  333.  Lond.  16S2. 

(2)  Voyage  de  Grece  et  du  Levant,  tom.  II.  p.  2 67.  A  La  Haye,  1724. 

(3)  Novus  Thesaurus  Veterum  Inscriptionum,  tom.  IV.  p.  mmlxi,  No.  I. 

Mediolajii ,  1742, 


JJuJ;//shs‘d  N ovf  1,181$,  bv  T.  OulM  Sc  W.  Davies,  Strand,  J crndm . 
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line,  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  Christian.  If  this  be  chap,  it. 

true,  it  must  have  been  some  Christian  who  had  imbibed 

the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  ;  as  appears 

from  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  fifth  line ;  but  the  general 

tenor  of  the  composition,  and  some  of  the  particular 

expressions,  rather  prove  that  it  was  written  by  one  of  the 

later  Platonists. 

J.  CKHNOCMENrENETHPECEnEirEPACECTIQANOYCI 

2.  TE!MnNTECKAAIECKONANAIC©HTnmEPITYMBftl 

3.  TYXHA’ECTOAIKAIONEBHHNA’OYNOMATOYMON 

4.  NHAYMOCI  TAAI  KHCAAAHCnAtCHMEPOCONTIlC 

5.  OYKHMHNEMnPOCOEnOAYNXPONONEITErENHGHN 

6.  EICOAirnNETEHNENAPIQMIOCACTATOCAinN 

7.  OYKANEAPACTONEXXINIAIONAPOMONHCA’EAAXENTIC 

8.  MOIPHCTAYTHNEKTEAECEI KAITAPBACIAHEC 

9.  TAYTEnErPAS'EHATH POZ .QC1 MOCEINEKEMEIO 

10.  AEIMNHCTONEXnN*YXHCnO0ONA0ANATOIO 

The 


(4)  Note. 

Line  1.  IIHNOC  is  put  for  CKHNOc,  in  Muratori. 

CKHNfiC  for  CKHNOC,  JVheler. 

1.  2.  KEIPONTEC  for  TEIMUNTEC,  Muratori. 

TEIMUNTE  for  TEIMUNTEC,  Wheler. 

ANAIC0HTON  IIEPI  0TMBON  for  ANAIC©HTflinEPITXMBm,  Span. 
1.  3.  AEC  for  A’EC,  Muratori,  Wilder,  and  Spon. 

A0TN0MA  for  A’OXNOMA,  Muratori,  IVheler,  and  Span. 

1.  4.  NHAIMOC  for  NHAXMOC,  Muratori. 

ITAAIKHC  for  ITAAIKHC,  Muratori,  IVheler,  and  Spoil.' 

IMEPOC  for  HMEPOC,  JVheler  and  Spon. 

1.  5.  EMEPOC0E  for  EMIIPOC0E,  IVheler. 

1.  6.  OAirON  Muratori,  OAITON  JVheler,  for  OAITON. 

1.  7.  ANAAPACTON  for  ANEAPACTON  5  also  EXEI  for  EXON,  Muratori. 

1.  9.  T  A  XT  AE  nEri'ALE  for  TAXTEIIErPAYE,  Muratori. 


The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  original. 

“MY  PARENTS,  HONOURING  MY  BODY,  WEPT  AROUND  A  SENSELESS 
TOMB,  SINCE  SUCH  IS  THE  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DEAD:  BUT  I,  A  SOUL, 
WENT  TO  THE  ABODE  SUITED  TO  ME.  MY  NAME  WAS  NEDYMUS, 
IN  TRUTH  THE  GENTLE  SON  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ADAE.  I  HAD  NOT 
EXISTED  LONG  IN  A  PREVIOUS  STATE  ;  THEN  I  WAS  BORN  TO 
NUMBER  A  FEW  YEARS,  ALWAYS  IN  MOTION,  HAVING  MY  PECULIAR 
COURSE  TO  RUN,  FROM  WHICH  I  COULD  NOT  ESCAPE;  FOR  THE 
DESTINY  WHICH  IS  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH  MAN,  THAT  HE  MUST  FULFIL; 
SINCE  KINGS  MUST  DO  THE  SAME.  MY  FATHER  ZOSIMUS  WROTE 
THESE  LINES  ON  MY  ACCOUNT,  FEELING  AN  IMMORTAL  REGRET  FOR 
AN  IMMORTAL  SOUL.” 

Upon  the  north  side  of  the  same  Soros  there  is  also  an 
inscription ;  but  the  buttress  of  one  of  the  arched  niches  of 
the  altar  of  the  chapel  has  been  erected  against  it,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  only  a  few  of  the  characters  visible. 
Upon  a  slab  near  this  tomb  we  also  saw  the  following  : 

EniZHNUNIHP 
A  K  A  I  AOYXPHZ 
TOY 

The  chapel  seems  evidently  to  have  been  erected 

/  X 

posterior  to  the  construction  of  the  tomb,  from  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  its  inscriptions  has  been  concealed  by 
the  altar  ;  and  it  is  also  evident,  that  it  was  built  of 
materials  derived  from  some  more  costly  edifice.  We 
observed  fragments  of  the  Verde  Antico;  and  some  inscribed 
marbles  have  been  broken  to  form  the  pavement. 

Returning  from  this  chapel  towards  the  town,  we  were 
struck  by  the  very  artificial  appearance  exhibited  by  a  lofty 
hill  upon  the  eastern  side  of  it.  The  shape  of  this  hill  will 

best 
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best  be  comprehended  from  a  sketch  made  of  it  at  the  time. 
Perhaps  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  antient  fortifications ;  as  there  is  another  hill,  equally 
artificial,  near  to  it ;  and  between  the  two  there  seems  to 
have  been  the  eastern  gate,  or  entrance,  to  the  old  city.  It 
consists,  as  to  its  form,  of  two  cones,  with  truncated 
summits  ;  the  one  smaller  than  the  other.  The  smaller  cone 
stands  upon  the  larger,  as  upon  a  pedestal ;  thereby  leaving 
room  for  a  road  all  round  its  base,  and  having,  in  consequence 
of  its  truncated  summit,  a  level  plane ,  or  terrace,  upon  its 
top1.  The  whole  of  this  hill  is  now  covered  by  turf,  and 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  injure  its  form  by 
excavation. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  antiquities  of  Thebes 
is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrius ,  and  upon  the  western 
side  of  it.  There  may  still  be  seen  the  rarest  specimens  of 
architecture  in  Greece ;  namely,  several  beautiful  capitals  of 
that  chaste  and  antient  pattern  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
which  is  entirely  without  volute  for  the  corners ,  and  has  a 
single  wreath  of  the  simplest  Acanthus  foliage  to  crown  its 
base.  There  is  not  in  Europe  a  single  instance  of  this 
most  elegant  variety  of  the  Corinthian  in  any  modern 
structure.  In  fact,  it  is  only  known  to  those  persons  who 
have  seen  the  very  few  examples  of  it  that  exist  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Grecian  cities.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  among 
the  ruins  of  Rome;  yet,  in  point  of  taste,  it  is  so  exceedingly 
superior  to  the  more  ornamented  and  crowded  capital  which 

was 
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(I)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 


was  afterwards  introduced,  that  both  the  rival  connoscenti 
of  Athens,  Lusieri  and  Fauvel,  have  designed  and  modelled 
it  ;  and  they  have  spoken  of  its  discovery  as  forming  an 
epocha  in  the  history  of  the  art.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
the  attention  of  the  antient  sculptor  to  simplicity  has 
been  so  severe,  that  even  the  edges  of  the  foliage  have 
not  been  raffed  (to  borrow  from  the  builder’s  vocabulary), 
but  expressed  in  gj'oss ;  and,  consequently,  the  admirers  of 
excessive  minuteness,  in  the  detail  of  little  parts,  would 
call  such  capitals,  unfinished ;  although  the  grandeur  of 
design,  when  viewed  at  the  distance  in  which  such  objects 
were  intended  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  majestic 

temples  of  Greece,  be  thereby  considerably  augmented. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  Doric,  in  buildings  of 
so  much  vastness,  owes  its  superiority  over  all  the 
other  orders  of  architecture — to  that  simplicity  which  is 
the  very  soul  of  grandeur ;  where  nothing  that  is  little 
can  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  Excessive  minuteness  of 
design,  and  of  execution,  may  suit  the  puny  imitations  of 
Grecian  architecture  seen  in  the  buildings  of  modern 
cities ;  upon  the  same  principle  that  it  is  allowable  in  a 
piece  of  Chinese  carving  in  ivory  ;  because  works  of  this 
kind  are  fitted  for  a  small  scope  of  observation ;  but 

when  such  minuteness  is  introduced  into  the  vast 

features  of  a  gigantic  style,  it  becomes  superfluous  and 

contemptible. 
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THEBES,  TO  THE  GROVE  OF  THE  MUSES  IN  MOUNT  HELICON.  1 

Population  of  Thebes — Female  inhabitants — Antient  Gates  of  Thebes — 
Other  Antiquities — Medals — Remarkable  Soros — Albanian  Market — 
Journey  to  Cithseron  and  Plataea — View  of  the  Cadmaean  Citadel — 
Platanci  Village- — Asopus — Source  of  the  River — Traditions  of  the 
Battle  of  Platcea — Condition  of  the  Inhabitants — Camp  of  Mardonius 
— Situation  of  the  Sacred  Well — Platcean  Territory — Ruins  of  the 
City  of  Plataea — Medals  observed  upon  the  spot — Mured  Turrets  of 
the  Citadel  —  Cocla  —  Remains  of  Leuctra — Ruins  at  Phria — 
Helicon  —  Village  of  Neocorio  —  Doubts  respecting  the  supposed 
Situation  of  Thespia  —  Medals — Discovery  of  the  old  Route  over 
Helicon — Further  Account  of  the  Albanian  Peasants — Journey  over 
Mount  Helicon — Monastery  of  St.  Nicholo — Antiquities  discovered 
there — Situation  of  the  Fountain  Aganippe  and  Grove  of  the  Muses 
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ascertained — River  Permessus — Inscription  relating  to  the  Games 

called  M0Y2EIA — Extraordinary  beauty  of  the  scenery — Situation 
of  the  Fountain  Hippocrene. 

.  ^HAyP‘ 11 ! f  >  Thebes  contains  about  three  hundred  houses1,  and  it  is 
Sf°n°f  g°verned  by  a  Waiwode .  Including  the  inhabitants  of  its 
suburbs,  it  has  a  numerous  population ;  but  no  accurate 
calculation  of  this  can  be  made,  because  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  contradictory  statements  which  are  given 
to  travellers.  Du  Loir,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  affirmed,  that  he  found  Thebes  as  well  peopled 
as  Athens,  and  better  provided  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Spon  computed  its  population  at  three  or  four  thousand 
souls2;  but  he  was  not  one  entire  day  in  the  town,  and  his 
information  could  only  have  been  obtained  from  the  Greek 
with  whom  he  lodged3.  Thebes  has  one  advantage  over 
Athens,  in  being  well  watered4 ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  in 
former  times,  might  be  attributed  the  number  and  beauty 

of 


(1)  Five  hundred,  according  to  Mr.  Hothouse  ( Trav .  p.278.  Lond.  1814.);  two 
mosques ;  and  four  churches. 

(2)  “  Trois  ou  quatre  mille  ames,  en  comprenant  les  faux-bourgs.”  Voyage  en 
Grece,  tom.  II.  p.  55.  A  la  Haye,  1724.  Mr.  Haygarth  also  makes  the  number  of 
inhabitants  “about  4000.”  See  Notes,  &  c.  to  Part.l.  of  Hay  garth's  Greece,  a  Poem, 
p.  166.  Lond.  1814. 

(3)  Wheler  says  they  left  Livadia,  “  January  the  twenty-fifth,  about  eleven  in  the 
morning,”  and  Theles  by  day-break  Jan.  26;  but  this  must  be  an  error;  for  he  also 
states  that  they  passed  the  night,  after  leaving  Livadia,  at  a  place  called  Megalo-molci, 
before  they  reached  Theles,  where  they  arrived  at  noon.  See  Wheler' s  Journey  into 
Greece,  pp.  330,331,  333.  Lond.  1682. 

(4)  H  le  jt6\ic  (tuv  'AOtivatuv)  fopa  vaact,  ovk  evvlpoc,  Dicaearchi  Status  Graecise, 
p.  Q.  ap.  Geog.  Vet.  tom.  II.  Oxon.  1803. 
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of  its  gardens5,  and  the  plantations  now  decorating  its 
suburbs.  At  present,  however,  we  must  consider  the 
remains  of  this  city  as  almost  unknown  :  the  travellers 
who  have  passed  through  it,  and  who  possessed  abilities 
for  the  undertaking,  wanting  the  leisure  or  the  liberty 
of  exploring  it,  rather  teach  us  to  despair  of  reaping 
any  information  upon  the  spot,  than  to  expect  discoveries 
among  the  ruins.  One  of  the  earliest  writers  by  whom 
it  is  mentioned  in  modem  times6,  with  the  true 
gallantry  of  a  Frenchman,  supplies  the  absence  of 
literary  intelligence,  by  a  lively  encomium  upon  the 
extraordinary  charms  of  its  living  beauties  ;  and  especially  of 
its  Jewesses ,  which,  in  his  opinion,  he  says,  “  valent  bien  des 
pierres  et  des  tombeaux .”  We  could  neither  dispute  nor 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  respecting  the 
Theban  women,  since  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  them;  and  of  this  indeed  he  complained7. 
The  same  reserve  and  jealousy  with  respect  to  its  female 
inhabitants  was  characteristic  of  Thebes  in  the  first  periods 
of  its  decline.  Its  women  are  mentioned  by  Diccearchus, 
as  being  remarkable  for  the  reserve  and  modesty  of  their 
behaviour8;  and  he  describes  their  antient  costume  as 

corresponding 


(5)  K.aQvSpoc  natra,  tcXupd  re  ical  yeaSXotpos'  Ktjnevpara  e^ovtra  nXeicrra  ruv 
ev  rrj  'EM dSi  iroXeuv.  Dicaearchi  Status  Graeciae,  p.  15.  Oxon.  1703. 

(6)  Voyage  Du  Sieur  Du  Loir,  p.  330.  Paris ,  1054. 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  331. 

(8)  At  Si  yvvauces  avruv  ro7g  p,ey iQ ecu  nopeias  pvdfeole  (sic  enim  legit  Steph. 
pro  no peiais  pvd[xots)  evcr^r/fiovetTrarat  re  teal  evnpenttrrarai  ruv  ev  r[]  'EM dSi 
yvvatKuv.  Dicaearchi  Status  Graeciae,  p.  16. 
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chap,  iii.  corresponding  with  the  same  disguise  in  which  alone  we  were 
constrained  to  view  them  ;  passing  the  streets  like  so  many 
mute  and  moving  spectres,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  leaving 
nothing  visible  of  their  features  but  their  eyes,  and  these 
peering  indistinctly  through  two  holes  in  the  drapery 
covering  their  faces1 2.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
society  will  be  upon  a  different  establishment  in  this 
country ;  when  the  hidden  treasures  of  Greece,  of  every 
description,  will  at  least  become  liable  to  observation; 
and  Thebes,  for  so  many  ages  “  illustrious  only  in  its 
misfortunes3,”  will  again  revive,  becoming  conspicuous 
for  the  importance  of  its  contributions  to  History  and 
to  the  Fine  Arts.  Although  described  by  antient 
writers  as  retaining  none  other  vestige  than  its  name, 
of  what  it  once  had  been,  yet  we  find  that  so  late 
Antient  Gates  as  the  second  century,  its  gates  were  not  only  entire, 

of  Thebes.  . 

but  Pausanias  was  enabled  to  collect  their  several  appel¬ 
lations3.  The  inhabitants  also  pointed  out  to  him  their 

antient 


(1)  To'  ruv  ifiariuv  eVt  rije  Kc6aXtje  KciXvppa  roiovrov  ianv,  clamp  irpoa- 
Soicelr  t irdv  to  jrpdauTrov  KUTetXijcpdac.  oi  yap  ocpdaXpol  ZcacpaivovTai  ^6vov, 

rd  be  Xonrd  fiept]  rov  npoadtrov  trdvTa  KartysTat  rote  ip.arioie.  cpopovoi  Pavrd 
Trdaai  XevkU.  Dicaearchi  Status  Graeciae,  p.l6.  Oxon.  1703. 

(2)  “  Non  virtutibus  sed  cladibus  insignes  fuere.  Justin. 

(3)  The  Seven  Gates  of  Thebes ,  according  to  Nonnus ,  (lib.W.  Dionys.)  were  erected 
according  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  seven  planets.  Pausanias  has  thus  preserved 
their  names:  ( vid .  Pausan.  Bceotica,  cap.  8.  p.  7^7  •  edit.  Kuhnii.) 

i.  The  Gates  of  Electra. 
n.  The  Proetian,  or  Gates  of  Prcetus. 

iii.  The  Neitan,  or  Gates  of  Nets:  so  called,  either  from  Nete,  the  name  of  a  string 
belonging  to  the  lyre,  which  Amphion  invented  before  this  gate  j  or  from 
Nets,  the  nephew  of  Amphion. 

iv.  The 
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antient  sepulchres,  and  many  temples 4  were  standing; 
together  with  statues ,  which  were  at  that  time  exhibited  as 
the  works  of  Phidias,  of  Scopas,  of  Praxiteles,  and  of  other 
renowned  artists5.  Besides  a  Theatre,  and  a  Hippodrome, 

containing 


iv.  The  Crencean  Gates;  so  called,  in  all  probability,  from  their  fountain  Dirce ;  for 

these  gates  are  called  Dirccean  by  Statius.  Pausanias  does  not  say  that  these 
gates  received  their  appellation  from  their  fountain:  but  Kuhnius  attributes 
it  to  the  stream  or  fountain  of  Dirce;  and  he  has  this  curious  emendatory 
note  upon  the  words  (tti/Xccc  Si  K prjvaiag)  :  “  Locum  esse  in  mendo  nemo 
non  videt  quern  ex  conjectura  sic  restituerem  :  7rAac  rag  /ah  Kpyvaiag 
Tag  Sc  'Y^larag  ctti  Xoya  roipSe  ovoydfrvan.  irpog  /xlv  Kpr/vaiatg  Alpictjg 
Kptjyrj,  irpos  Sc  rate  'Yxpcaraig  A  toe  iepov  br(K\r)<riv  itrriv  'Y\ piarov.  K  pij- 
vaiag,  vel  ut  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  scribit  KprjriSag  a  rivo  qui  Dirce  dicebatur 
nomen  trahere  dubium  non  est :  nam  et  Statius,  lib.  viii.  Thebai'd.  has  portas 
vocat  culmina  Dirccea.  Dabo  ejus  versus  integros,  quia  ad  rem  faciunt : 

“  Ogygiis  te  sorte  Creon  :  Eteoclea  raittunt 
Ne'itae  :  celsas  Homoloidas  occupat  Haemon. 

Hypsea  Proitidiae  :  celsum  fudere  Dryanta 
Electrae :  quatit  Hypsistas  manus  Eurymedontis  :  ' 

Culmina  magnanimus  stirpat  Dircaea  Menoeceus.” 

<f  y Eschylus ,  in  'l>r«  aVt  Oijfiaic,  nominat  Prcetidas,  Electras,  Neitidas, 
Oy iccdac,  pylas  Boreales,  Homoloidas ,  pylas  heldomas.  Apollodorus  omissis 
NqtVttrt  numerat  ’Oy KcdSag." 

v.  The  Gates  called  Hypsistce,  because  there  was  the  Hieron  of  the  Most-High  God 

(A tog  'Y\p  iutov). 

vi.  The  Ogygian  or  Gates  of  Ogyges.  This  was  the  most  antient  name  of  any 
of  the  gates  of  Thebes  ( at  cc  Xlyi/ytat  to  dp^a.ioTO.Tov') . 

vii.  The  Homoloi'an,  or  Homolcean  Gates,  so  called  from  the  mountain  Homole. 
This  last  appellation  was  considered  by  Pausanias  as  more  recent  than  any 
of  the  others  (roiv. v. vi. vii. * * x  Svofia  vedrarov). 

(4)  Vid.  Pausan.  Bceotica,  cc.  10,  11,  16,  17,  19,  &c.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(5)  The  statues  ot  Thebes  seem  to  have  been  the  productions  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists  of  Greece.  Their  materials,  besides  stone  and  marble ,  consisted  of  bronze,  and 
of  cedar.  The  Thebans  had  wooden  statues,  so  antient,  that  they  were  said  to  have  been 
made  fiom  the  prows  of  the  ships  of  Cadmus  (Pausan.  Bceotica,  c.  1(5.  p.  742.  edit. 
Kuhnii).  Naturalists  may  have  overlooked  the  very  curious  notice  of  the  Elk,  which 
occuis  in  Pausanias,  after  the  description  he  gives  of  the  statue  of  a  Triton,  and  which 

does 
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chap,  hi.  containing  the  Sepulchre  of  Pindar,  there  were  also  a 
Gymnasium  and  a  Stadium  contiguous  to  the  Heracleum  \  The 
Stadium  will  doubtless  be  hereafter  discovered,  and  the  future 
knowledge  of  its  situation  will  serve  as  a  beacon  guiding 
to  the  buried  vestiges  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Temple. 
In  this  edifice  there  were  colossal  statues  of  Hercules 
and  Minerva  in  Pentelican  marble,  the  workmanship  of 
Alcamanes* 1  2.  It  is  therefore  almost  impossible,  that  the 
antiquities  enumerated  by  Pausanias  can  have  been  all 
removed  from  the  ruins  of  a  city  placed  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  so  remote  from  the  military 
operations  of  the  Romans  after  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
and  from  all  those  means  which  afforded  to  them  a 
facility  of  ransacking  the  Grecian  cities  for  works  of 
art ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  Thebes  has  been  despoiled 
of  its  valuable  remains  to  serve  as  building  materials  for 
the  Turks ;  because  there  is  no  place  near  enough  to 
render  it  a  convenient  object  of  resort  for  such  a  supply ; 
and  Turks  are  not  likely  to  use  extraordinary  exertions  upon 
any  occasion  of  this  nature.  The  probable  conclusion 

therefore 


does  not  much  differ  from  the  notions  now  entertained  of  this  rare  animal.  He  says 
it  is  found  in  the  country  of  the  Celts,  and  that  it  is  called  'AXicij,  (ibid.  p.  /5 0.)  being 
half  a  stag,  and  half  a  camel ;  of  rare  occurrence  j  and  only  casually  taken,  in  hunting 
other  wild  beasts, 

(1)  It  is  uncertain  of  what  nature  this  edifice  was.  Pausanias  does  not  once  call  it 
a  temple,  although  it  is  several  times  mentioned  by  him.  The  words  'EvravOa 
'HpdicXeiov  ianv  are,  by  Amasceus,  rendered  “  Herculis  illic  templum  and  it  is  very 
usual  to  consider  every  structure  as  a  temple  which  is  noticed  by  Pauscmtas  as  containing 
statues. 

(2)  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  11.  p.733.  ed .  Kuhnii. 
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therefore  must  be,  that  within  the  mosques,  baths,  and  CHA^-  UI\ 
dwellings  of  its  present  inhabitants,  and,  above  all,  beneath 
the  soil  now  occupied  by  the  town  and  by  the  suburbs, 
many  of  its  antiquities  lie  concealed  from  observation. 

Our  success  at  Shemata  in  collecting  medals  made  us  Medals, 
more  than  usually  diligent  in  our  inquiries  among  the 
silversmiths  at  Thebes.  Upon  our  return  from  the  morning’s 
excursion,  we  paid  a  visit  to  all  the  persons  we  could  find 
of  this  description,  and  we  collected  several  valuable  reliques. 

Among  these  were,  a  marble  bust  of  Venus ,  of  very 
diminutive  size  ;  and  one  of  a  Vestal,  exquisitely  modelled 
in  terra  cotta 3.  These  antiquities  had  been  evidently  votive 
offerings  ;  for  they  had  no  marks  of  fracture  as  if  broken 
from  small  statues,  but  were  so  shaped  as  to  admit  of  their 
standing  upright,  either  upon  the  altars,  or  within  some  of 
the  numerous  Hiera  of  the  antient  city.  We  also  collected 
many  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Macedonian  kings  and 
cities  of  Greece.  Some  of  the  silver  medals  had  the  rude 
globular  form  which  characterizes  the  oldest  coinage  of  the 
country :  they  exhibited  in  front  the  figure  of  the  Boeotian 
shield ;  and  upon  their  obverse  sides,  an  indented  square 
with  this  monogram  in  the  centre.  The  other  silver 
medals  were  of  Thebes ,  of  Corinth,  and  of  Athens.  The 
Macedonian  silver  consisted  of  medals  of  Alexander,  and  of 
Cassander.  We  also  procured  many  bronze  coins ;  among 
these  were  several  of  Boeotia,  of  very  diminutive  size,  with 

the 


(3)  See  the  Plate. 
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chap,  iii.^  the  usual  S}rmbol  of  the  shield  before  mentioned,  and 
with  the  legend  BOII2THN.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
a  particular  description  of  all  the  bronze  coins  found  here  ; 
because  they  are  less  worth  notice  than  medals  in  silver  ; 
being  more  modern.  They  consisted  of  the  coins  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  particularly  of  Alexander,  and  of  Cassander; 
the  latter  appearing  with  the  legend  entire,  BAZIAEI2Z 
KAZZANAPOY,  and  with  a  portrait  of  that  monarch  ;  one 
of  the  few  instances  where  a  portrait  occurs  upon  Greek 
medals.  Of  the  bronze  coins  of  cities,  may  be  mentioned,  as 
the  mostrare,  those  o fAbdera,,  with  the  legend  ABAHPITEHN; 
of  Thespia,  ©EZHIEHN  ;  of  Athens,  A0ENAIX1N  ;  of  Elatea, 
representing  a  bull's  head  with  fillets,  and  the  legend  EA  ; 
and  lastly,  a  bronze  medal,  which,  with  one  exception 
alone,  is  perhaps  unique,  of  Ilesium  in  Boeotia.  We  have 
no  other  authority  for  the  name  of  the  city,  than  the 
mention  made  of  it  by  Homer  as  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  ships1 2.  It  represents  in  front  the  armed 
head  ofi Pallas;  and  for  its  reverse,  the  head  of  a  goat  encircled 
by  a  laurel  ivreath,  containing  the  letters  I  A.  Mentclle , 
author  of  the  Geographie  Ancienne,  in  the  French  Ency - 
clopddid,  observes,  that  it  should  be  written  without  the 
aspirate8;  but  Eckhel3  writes  it  Hilesium ;  and  he  has 

attributed 


(1)  Iliad.  B.  ver.  499. 

(2)  "  Le  Grec  porte  EtXaVtoj/ ;  ce  qui  sembleroit  indiquer  qui*il  convient  d’ecrire 
Ilesium.”  Encyclop.  Method.  Geog.  Anc.  tom.  II.  Paris ,  1789. 

(3)  Vid.  Doctrin.  Num,  Vet.  a  Jos.  Eckhel,  Pars  I.  vol.  II.  Vindolon.  1794. 
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attributed  to  Ismene  a  bronze  medal,  which  he  describes  as 
being  unique,  but  it  is  evidently  of  Ilesium,  for  it  has 
the  same  reverse  ;  and  he  confesses  that  the  letters  were 
not  sufficiently  perfect  to  decide  the  name  of  the  city  to 
which  it  belonged4. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  made  the  entire 
circuit  of  Thebes ,  returning  by  the  western  side ;  and  we 
computed  the  circumference  of  the  present  town  as  about 
equal  to  two  English  miles  and  a  half.  Beneath  a  ruined 
tower  upon  the  walls,  at  the  outside  of  the  town,  we 
observed  a  massive  Soros  of  one  entire  block  of  marble, 
serving  as  a  cistern  beneath  a  fountain .  It  is  close  to 
the  public  road.  Upon  this  Soros  there  appeared  a  very 
curious  bas-relief  representing,  in  rude  and  most  antient 
sculpture,  the  figure  of  a  Phoenix,  perched  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  an  obelisk5.  In  the  position  of  a  Soros  so  near 
to  one  of  the  antient  fountains  of  the  city,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  remarkable,  because  it  is  a  custom 
common  to  all  Turkey  ;  but  such  is  the  habitual  indolence 
of  the  Turks,  that  although  they  make  this  use  of  the 

sepulchres 


(4)  “  Fateor  ne  has  quidem  omnes  literas  esse  satis  integras,  etsi  per  clypeum 
numum  esse  Boeoticum  dubitari  non  possit.”  Eckhel.  ibid. 

(5)  A  valuable  observation  is  made  by  Pausanias,  to  prove  that  the  colony  under 
Cadmus  was  not  ./ Egyptian ,  but  Phoenician.  He  says,  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  shewn 
in  Thebes,  as  being  dedicated  by  Cadmus,  was  not  called  Sais,  according  to  her  Egyp¬ 
tian  appellation,  but  that  it  bore  her  Phoenician  name  of  Siga.  To<c  oZv  voyl^ovaiv  els 
yrjv  d^ineadai  K db/xov  rtjv  Qrj^aiba,  Aiyvnrcov,  eal  ov  fyolvuca  ovra,  eirnv  tvavrlov 
rip  \6yw  rijs  ’A dijvas  ravrrj c  to  ovojua,  on  'Ilya  Kara  yXutraav  rtjv  QoivIkuv  KaXelrai, 
Kal  ov  'Idle  Kara  mijv  Alyvirrluv  <j>uvtjv.  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  12.  p.  734.  ed.  Kuhnii. 
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Remarkable 

Soros. 


sepulchres  of  the  nations  which  formerly  surrounded  the 
JEgean ,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ,  they 
will  never  bestow  much  labour  upon  the  removal  of  such 
immense  and  ponderous  tombs  :  the  fountain  must  be  near 
to  the  spot  where  the  tomb  is  situated,  or  they  will  be 
contented  to  carry  on  their  ablutions  without  placing  any 
cistern  beneath  it.  If  therefore  so  accurate  a  writer  as 
Pausanias  t  being  upon  the  spot,  as  he  declares  himself  to 
have  been1,  has,  in  his  description  of  this  place,  mentioned 
circumstances  so  remarkable  as  the  contiguity  of  a 
sepulchre  and  a  fountain  near  to  the  public  wapy  we  may 
perhaps  recognise  the  objects  he  has  alluded  to  ;  for  this 
Soros  may  have  been  the  tomb  of  Hector,  and  the 
fountain  near  to  it  the  CEdipodia2;  where,  according  to 
the  name  it  consequently  received,  the  Thebans  maintained 
that  CEdipus  washed  off  the  blood  with  which  he  was 
contaminated,  after  the  murder  of  his  father3.  It  is  true  that 
Pausanias  uses  the  word  roctpog  to  signify  the  Tomb;  and  this 
word  he  generally  applies  to  a  Tumulus.  There  is  also 

another 


(1)  The  ruins  of  the  house  where  Pindar  lived  (the  only  building  which  Alexander 
suffered  to  remain  at  the  destruction  of  Thebes )  were  shewn  to  Pausanias :  and  it  is  in 
speaking  of  a  Sacristy,  containing  a  statue,  contiguous  to  these  ruins,  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  opened  only  upon  one  day  in  the  year,  that  Pausanias  alludes  to  his  own  Autopsy , 
in  these  words.  ’Epol  be  atyiKEerdai  re  i^eyeyovti  rtjy  ppipav  ruvrrjv,  ical  ro  dyct\/uct 
iSov  Xidov  dr  rov  YVevriXricn  ical  avro  ical  roy  Qpovov.  Pausan.  Bceot.  c.  25.  p.  758. 
ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  *E<m  It  ical  ''Eicropog  Qiifiaioig  ra<j>og  rov  Ilpidpov  npdi .  Oldirobla  KaXovjievy 

xppvy.  Ibid.  p.  74 6. 

(3)  Tjj  ce  O Ibnrobia  aptjrri  ro  iivopa  tylvero,  on  ig  avrrjv  to  alpa  iyiil/aro 
O ibiyrovc  rov  varpyov  (j>oyov.  Ibid. 
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another  tomb  mentioned  by  him  as  near  to  the  same  chap. in. 
fountain  ;  but  the  remarkable  representation  of  a  Phoenix  v 
upon  an  Obelisk  of  the  Sun,  as  having  risen  from  its  ashes, 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  story  of  the  removal 
of  Hector  s  ashes,  in  obedience  to  the  Oracle,  from  his  Trojan 
grave,  to  become  an  object  of  reverence  in  the  city  of 
Cadmus \  The  superstition  respecting  this  bird  is  older  than 
Herodotus4  5;  and  in  after  ages  the  Phoenix  appeared  upon 

antient 


(4)  Orjflaloi  K dSjuoio  vo\  iv  KuravaiErdovTEc, 

A.’ik  eOe\tjte  irarpav  oIkeiv  uvv  dfxvfjLovi  Y\\odr<p, 
kiKTOpOi  OffTECL  TlpiajUlbov  KO/ulioaVTES  EC  OIKOVC 

’E£  ’A rrirjs,  Ato'e  ivvEalrjt;  fjpua  (te'{3cit6e. 

Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  25.  p.  758.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(5)  "E an  U  d\\os  opvie  ipos,  ry  ovvo/xa  $ oivi £.  (Herodoti  Euterpe,  lib.  ii. 
p.  117.  Land.  1679.)  The  superstition  concerning  this  bird  existed  in  Egypt  long 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  saw  there  a  representation  of  the  Phoenix,  and  says 
it  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  Eagle  :  {Ibid.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  figure  on  the 
Theban  bas-relief,  which  might  be  taken  for  an  Eagle,  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
the  Heliopolitan  Obelisk,  or  Pillar  of  the  Sun,  which  refers  it  at  once  to  the  Phoenix. 
The  earliest  Thebans  could  not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  notions  entertained  of 
the  Phoenix ;  because  its  very  name,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  its  fabulous  history,  were 
Assyrian.  Ovid  tells  us  from  whom  it  received  its  appellation : 

“  Solis  avi  specimen - 

Una  est  quae  reparet,  seque  ipsa  reseminet,  ales; 

Assyrii  Phcenica  vocant.” - Metcimorph.  lib.  xv. 

And  Claudian,  by  whom  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  having  dignified  the  history  of  the 
Phoenix  with  all  the  majesty  of  his  Muse,  expresses  himself  in  language  that  would  not 
have  been  inapplicable  as  an  epitaph  upon  the  Soros  here  mentioned  ;  admitting  that  it 
really  enshrined  the  deified  reliques  of  the  son  of  Priam. 

O  senium  positura  rogo,  falsisque  sepulehris 
Natales  habitare  vices,  qui  saepe  renasci 
Exitio,  proprioque  soles  pubescere  letho. 

O  felix,  haeresque  tui !  quo  solvimur  omnes, 

Hoc  tibi  suppeditat  vires,  praebetur  origu 

Per  cinerem,  moritur  te  non  pereunte  senectus.”  Gaud,  de  Phanice. 
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antient  monuments  as  a  symbol  of  reviving  nature , 
especially  upon  the  Roman  medals1.  With  so  many 
existing  monuments  of  the  earliest  ages  of  history  and 
poetry,  presented  to  the  casual  notice  of  a  transitory 
traveller,  it  will  not  surely  again  be  affirmed  that  no 
vestige  remains  of  the  Boeotian  capital.  Perhaps  indeed  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether,  in  any  part  of  Greece,  there 
could  be  found  a  nobler  association  of  sublime  and  dignified 
objects  than  was  here  collected  into  one  view :  the  living 
fountain — the  speaking  sepulchre — the  Cadmcean  citadel — 
the  Ogygian  plain — overwhelming  the  mind  with  every 
recollection  that  has  been  made  powerful  by  genius,  and 
consecrated  by  inspiration  ;  where  every  zephyr,  breathing 
from  Helicon,  and  Parnassus,  over  the  mouldering  fabrics 
of  Thebes,  seems  to  whisper,  as  it  passes,  the  names  of 
Epaminondas  and  Pindar  and  Homer  and  Orpheus. 

The  next  day,  December  the  sixth,  there  was,  as  it  is 
usual  in  the  Greek  towns,  a  Sunday  market  for  the  Alba¬ 
nians ;  and  this  afforded  a  very  desirable  sight  for  us, 
because  it  enabled  us  to  view  a  multitude  of  that  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  inspect  the  produce  of 
Bosotia,  in  the  commodities  brought  by  them  for  sale.  They 
appeared  in  all  the  colours  of  their  extraordinary  costume, 
which  is  supposed  to  exhibit  the  sort  of  dress  worn  by  the 
Macedonians  in  old  time.  It  has  been  already  represented 

in 


(l)  It  appears  upon  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  also  upon  a  reverse 
of  a  medal  of  Constantine,  with  this  legend,  “  felix  temporum  reparatio.” 
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in  a  former  part  of  these  Travels'* ;  and  its  resemblance  to  the  t  CHA**- 
habits  of  the  Celts  has  also  been  pointed  out2 3.  They  brought 
to  this  market,  corn,  and  oxen,  and  fish,  and  butcher’s 
meat,  and  wood.  We  entered  into  a  place  where  they  had 
assembled  to  eat  their  food  together ;  not  as  at  an  ordinary, 
but  rather  an  Albanian  pic-nic,  to  which  every  individual 
contributed  something  that  he  had  conveyed  with  him  from 
his  own  home.  This  food,  packed  in  a  cleanly  manner 
by  their  women,  consisted  principally  of  heavy  corn-cakes 
baked  in  wood  embers,  and  of  dried  fruit.  Game  abounds  in 
the  country ;  but  they  have  a  remarkable  prejudice,  which, 
as  it  also  characterized  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Greece4, 
and  is  still  universal,  ought  to  be  mentioned.  They  will 
neither  eat  a  hare,  nor  touch  it  after  it  has  been  killed  :  and 
so  powerful  is  their  aversion  from  this  animal,  that  no 
Albanian  servant  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  skin 
from  a  hare,  or  even  to  remain  in  the  house  where  it  is 
dressed5.  Some  of  these  Albanians  came  from  Skemata ; 
where  they  said  they  had  seen  our  Epidaurian  dog,  during  the 

preceding 

(2)  See  the  Plate  facing  p.  702,  Part  II.  Sect.  2.  of  these  Travels,  Broxt.  1814. — 

Their  military  dress,  with  all  its  embroidery,  is  however  much  better  represented  by 
a  coloured  plate  in  Mr.  Hothouse's  Travels  (facing  p.  133.  London,  1813),  which 
exhibits  an  Albanian  warrior  to  the  life  :  and  for  a  full  account  of  this  remarkable 
people  the  Reader  is  particularly  referred  to  Mr.  Hothouse's  Work. 

(3)  See  p.  76 1,  Ibid,  and  the  Note  (3)  from  Lord  Byron's  “  Childe  Harold.” 

(4)  See  what  is  said  of  the  Zuttvov  aieruv  that  was  odious  to  Diana,  by  AEschylus ; 
ver.  142  of  the  Agememnon. 

(5)  The  English  Consul  at  Salonica,  Mr.  Charnaud,  being  fond  of  shooting,  and 
having  plenty  of  game  in  his  neighbourhood,  yet  found  that  it  was  wanton  destruction 
to  kill  the  hares  $  for  his  servants,  natives  of  the  country,  would  neither  eat  them,  nor 
dress  them  for  his  own  table. 
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preceding  evening  ;  and  that  he  had  been  to  the  house  where 
we  had  lodged,  in  search  of  us.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a 
letter  arrived  from  Captain  Lacy,  who  informed  us  that  he 
had  also  seen  him,  about  six  miles  from  Thebes;  so  that  the 
poor  animal  had  scoured  the  whole  country,  and  was 
apparently  making  his  way  back  to  Athens ;  which  indeed 
proved  to  be  the  case*. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  December  the  seventh,  being  the 
fourth  since  our  arrival,  we  left  Thebes ,  at  three  o’  clock, 
by  the  Gate  of  Plectra2 3 4 ,  pursuing  the  route  marked  out  by 
Pausanicis,  as  leading  towards  Mount  Cith^eron  and 
Platcea,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  vestiges  of  that  city ; 
no  remains  of  it  having  hitherto  been  discovered.  Leaving 
the  town,  there  is  an  aqueduct,  in  the  wall  of  which  we  saw 
a  bas-relief  representing  an  equestrian  figure,  with  one  of 
his  horse’s  fore  feet  resting  upon  the  marble  cylinder  of  a 
well,  as  in  the  act  of  striking  it  with  his  hoof.  This 
evidently  alludes  to  the  Boeotian  story  of  the  Hippocrene 
fountain ,  produced  where  the  earth  was  struck  by  the  hoof 
of  Belter o phon  s  horse  Pegasus4 ;  and  it  confirms  what  the 

author 


(2)  Such  a  loss  may  appear  to  be  of  little  importance  to  a  Reader  by  his  fire-side  ; 
but  it  was  seriously  regretted  on  our  part ;  for  it  deprived  us  of  a  guard  upon  whose 
fidelity  and  watchfulness  we  could  always  rely,  and  whose  sagacity  seemed  almost 
human.  He  would  sometimes  go  forward  with  the  baggage-horses  upon  a  journey}  and 
when  the  owner  of  the  horses  dismounted  the  baggage,  he  never  quitted  it  until  we 
arrived. 


(3)  ’E py^ofxivu)  cl  lk  IlXara/ae  ecroSoe  f’c  ra'c  0j;/3ac  Kara  ?rv\ai  iarlv  ’HX^/cr^oac. 
Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  8.  p.  728.  edit.  Kuhnii 

(4)  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Boeotic.  c.31.  p.  771- — et  in  Corinth,  c.  31.  p.  105.  Heyday 
yap  ry  'imry  Kai  ovrot  \iyovtn  to  vcup  avtivai  rrjv  yrjv  Qiyovn  rov  i$cl<j>ovs  rjj  07r\jj. 
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author  has  said  elsewhere  of  the  antiquity  of  those  massive 
marble  cylinders  placed  over  the  mouths  of  wells  in 
Greece;  as  at  Athens,  and  Argos:  for  the  well  represented 
by  this  bas-relief  resembled,  as  they  do,  externally,  an 
antient  altar ;  and  it  might  be  mistaken  for  one,  but  for  the 
remarkable  position  of  the  horse,  which  plainly  refers  to  the 
real  subject  intended  to  be  represented.  On  the  outside  of  the 
town,  upon  this  southern  side  of  Thebes,  there  is  a  fountain ; 
perhaps  the  same  described  by  Spoil 6  as  that  which  the 
Antients  called  Dirce,  and  which  flowed  into  the  Ismenus. 
The  view  of  the  Cad mcean  Citadel  is  here  very  grand; 
and  it  is  by  much  the  finest  view  of  Thebes.  It  appears  to 
stand  amidst  several  broken  eminences,  towering  above  all 
of  them,  and  commanding  the  great  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  right  and  left,  reaching  from  east  to  west6. 
Beyond  the  plain,  towards  the  north,  appear  the  wavy  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  mountain  boundary.  We  continued  through 
pasture  land  to  Platana,  distant  two  hours  from  Thebes; 
a  small  village,  consisting  only  of  seven  cottages,  but  per¬ 
haps  retaining,  in  its  name,  a  derivative  from  the  antient 

appellation 
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This  Greek  fable  originated,  according  to  Bochart,  in  the  corruption  of  a  Phoenician 
word.  (Fid.  Not.  Clerici  in  Farior.  Not.  Hesiod,  p.347.  Edit.  Robinson.  Oxon.1737. 
Not.  6.  in  voc.  'I irnovKptii'^.)  “  Phcenicie  dixeris,  ut  recte  Bochartus  eodem  loco,  pJSn 
“  happhigran,  quod  fontem  erumpentem  sonat,  et  corruptum  in  hippocrenen,  ortum 
“  fecit  fabulse,  quasi  esset  KpTjvrj  ’Ivvov,  fons  equi,  seu  ab  equo  excitatus.” 

(5)  Voyage  de  Grece,  tom.  II.  p.  55.  A  la  Haye,  1724. 

(6)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter.  The  whole  of  the  level  country  intervening 
between  Mons  Mesapius,  or  Mesapion,  and  Cithceron,  is  called,  by  AEschylus,  Yltbiov 
’A  CTUTTOV.  Vid.  Agam.  v.  305. 


JOURNEY  TO  CITHiERON 

appellation  of  Plat^ea.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  plain, 
through  which  the  Asopus  flows,  is  still  called  Platana,  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Purgos  to  the  west ;  where  there  is 
one  of  those  ruined  towers  common  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia, 
probably  the  remains  of  forts  constructed  for  alarm  and 
defence,  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  power ;  but  as  it 
is  likely  that  they  were  erected  upon  the  site,  and  with  the 
materials  afforded  by  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  towns,  they 
are  always  worthy  of  notice.  We  arrived  at  Platana 
one  hour  before  sun-set,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the 
source  of  the  Asopus.  This  river  maintains  the  character 
of  almost  all  the  Grecian  streams,  being  only  a  winter  torrent; 
and  so  dry  in  summer,  that  it  may  be  passed  without  observa¬ 
tion;  a  circumstance  that  happened  to  us  in  this  month  of 
December,  as  we  journeyed  fromMARATHON  toTHEBEs1.  The 
source  of  it  is  erroneously  placed  by  geographers2  in  Mount 
CiTHiERON.  It  does  not  rise  in  the  mountain,  but  in  this 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  Cithaeron,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 
A  minute  attention  to  the  relative  position  of  objects  near 
the  village  of  Platana  will  here  be  requisite ;  that  it  may 
enable  us  to  correct  the  very  erroneous  description  of  this 
district  published  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy ,  to  illustrate  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Platcea,  from  the  observations  of 
Barbib  du  Bocage \  The  Asopus  is  there  deduced  from  the 

heights 

(1)  See  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  as  contained  in  the  extract  from  his 
Letter  to  the  author,  given  in  a  Note  of  the  preceding  Chapter. 

(2)  See  the  Map  of  Boeotia  by  Barbie  du  Bocage,  published  by  Barthelemy ,  &c. 

(3)  Recueil  de  Cartes  Geographiques,  &c.  relatifs  au  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis. 
Troisieme  Edition,  No.  IV.  Paris,  17Q0. 
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heights  of  Citii^eron,  whence  it  flows  from  the  south 
towards  the  north,  through  an  imaginary  valley,  separating 
into  two  channels  which  do  not  exist;  and  Plat^ea  is  placed 
upon  the  mountain  to  the  south  of  these  separate  streams. 
We  had  this  map  upon  the  spot ;  and  finding  it  to  be  so 
false  and  confused,  that  it  was  wholly  irreconcileable  with 
the  scene  itself,  the  author,  with  the  very  imperfect  means 
he  possessed,  made  a  more  accurate  survey ;  but  this  docu¬ 
ment  has  since  been  lost.  However,  from  the  notes  written 
at  the  time,  he  is  able  in  some  measure  to  supply  its  place ; 
and  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  proper  to  recapitulate  a  little 
of  what  has  been  said  before.  Platana  is  about  six  miles  to 
the  south  of  Thebes.  To  the  south-west  of  Platana  upon 
CiTHiERON,  now  bearing  the  name  of  Elatcea ,  is  a  place 
called  Cocla,  in  view,  and  as  it  were  hanging  upon  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  Due  west  is  Purgos,  with  its  ruined 
tower,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Platana.  Turning 
from  the  south  towards  the  east,  to  the  south-east  of  Platana 
village,  there  are  some  ruins :  first,  of  a  chapel,  upon  a  hill 
at  about  gun-shot  distance,  in  which  we  saw  an  antient 
bas-relief ;  and  somewhat  farther  on,  in  this  direction,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  village,  and  of  another  chapel,  standing 
upon  the  site  of  an  antient  temple,  whose  dilapidations  are 
observable  in  the  large  hewn  stones  lying  all  around  the  area 
it  occupied.  Below  this  chapel  is  the  source  of  the  Asopus  ; 
not  upon  CiTHiERON,  but  in  the  Piatcean  plain,  below  the 
mountain.  From  its  source,  winding  round  to  the  right, 
thereby  inclosing  the  land  wherein  the  village  of  Platana 
lies,  and  flowing  at  first  from  the  south-east  towards  the 

nor  th¬ 
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north-west ,  it  afterwards  turns  off  towards  the  north  and 
north-east ,  separating  the  antient  Theban  plain  from  that  of 
Platwa ;  and  thence,  pursuing  its  course  towards  the  Gulph 
of  Euripus,  it  there  falls  into  the  sea.  The  appearance  of 
the  source  is  that  of  a  little  well  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
marsh  ;  and  close  to  it  are  the  vestiges  of  some  antient 
structure,  perhaps  the  Hieron  of  the  source  itself. 

Night  put  a  stop  to  our  farther  researches,  after  our  visit 
to  the  source  of  the  Asopus  ;  and  we  returned  to  the  village 
of  Platana  without  having  as  yet  found  any  remains  of  the 
city  of  Plat^.a.  To  our  great  surprise,  the  inhabitants  of 
Platana  entertained  traditions  remarkably  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  place.  They  spoke  of  a  great  battle 
having  happened  here  in  former  times ;  and  said  they 
would  conduct  us  in  the  morning  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
fought;  for  they  knew  it  well,  both  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  more  fertile  than  any  other  part  of  their  land, 
and  from  the  various  bits  of  iron,  lead,  and  other  antiquities, 
which  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  find  there. 
They  spoke  also  of  a  Palceo- castro,  in  the  direction 
of  Cocla ,  but  less  distant ;  situated  upon  a  projecting  part 
of  Cithceron ,  where  they  occasionally  find  medals.  The 
most  interesting  conversation  we  ever  had  with  the  Albanians 
took  place  this  evening,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Platana . 
The  owner  of  the  little  hut  where  we  lodged,  welcomed  us, 
as  we  entered,  with  the  usual  hearty  hospitality  of  his 
countrymen  :  seating  himself  upon  the  clean  and  well- 
swept  floor  of  his  dwelling,  with  his  back  leaning  against 
his  upright  sacks  of  corn,  he  bade  his  wife  be  brisk,  and  get 


a  cake 
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a  cake  of  bread  ready,  and  bake  it  upon  the  hearth,  while  t  CHAp-  iii. 
he  peeled  the  onions;  “for,”  said  he,  “  the  strangers  shall 
eat  and  be  merry.”  The  cake  was  soon  prepared,  and  covered 
with  glowing  embers  ;  the  wife  every  now  and  then  pushing 
the  hot  coals  aside,  with  her  fingers,  to  see  when  the  edges 
of  the  dough  began  to  crack1.  Presently  it  was  all  un¬ 
covered;  and  taking  it  from  the  fire,  she  wiped  off  the  ashes 
with  her  woollen  apron ;  and  then,  breaking  it  nicely  into 
shares,  she  gave  to  each  person  present  a  smoking  portion, 
accompanied  by  a  large  peeled  onion.  The  custom  is,  to 
eat  the  onion  raw,  with  the  hot  cake  of  the  unleavened 
bread  :  and  this  diet  we  relished,  with  a  little  salt,  to  the 
full  as  much  as  did  our  host  himself;  who  setting  the 
example,  encouraged  us,  by  adding,  that  “his  sacks  were  all 
full,  and  that  we  need  not  fear  to  eat  plentifully,”  His 
neighbours,  attracted  by  curiosity,  joined  the  circle  round 
his  hearth ;  and  a  fresh  cake  was  made  for  them ;  another  and 
another  being  afterwards  devoured.  When  they  had  all  eaten, 
as  it  sometimes  happens  among  people  who  are  well  fed, 
a  conversation  began  upon  the  faults  of  their  rulers,  and 
the  grievous  oppressions  under  which  they  laboured.  We 
then  began  to  perceive  that  these  poor  peasants  are  not  so 
entirely  ignorant  df  the  antient  renown  of  their  country, 
or  of  its  present  resources,  as  might  be  supposed.  They 

said. 


(l)  Cakes  of  bread,  thus  baked  upon  the  hearth  and  covered  with  the  embers,  were 
called,  by  the  Antient  Greeks,  2 Tocirai  aprot,  'EyKpvtyiai.  ( Vid .  Athencei  Deipnosoph. 
lib.  iii  c.  27.  Suid.  Hesych.)  If  baked  upon  the  embers,  the  bread  bore  another  name. 
Aprov  d  cicoi  ccrri  kcu  o  anoirvpia c  KaXovjuevoe,  hr  avdpdicuv  b'  OTTrarai.  KCtXeirai 
cofroc  hrd  tivoq  £vfilrijc.  Athen.  Deip.  lib.  iii.  c.  2 Q.  p.  111.  Lug-1.  1&5?. 
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said,  that  the  land  they  cultivated  had  once  been  tilled  by 
a  race  of  famous  warriors ;  and  that  it  would  be  found 
now,  as  formerly,  full  of  heroes,  if  a  leader  were  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself.  The  family  of  our  host  consisted  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  eight  sons  and  daughters.  His  boys 
were  stout  and  sturdy,  and  his  girls  extremely  beautiful. 
He  said  that  the  daily  expense  of  his  household  amounted 
to  three  parahs  a  head;  and  that  his  annual  payment  to 
his  Turkish  masters  came  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  piastres 
more,  which  he  found  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to  supply. 
Allowing,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  his  earnings  barely 
equalled  his  expenditure,  his  income  altogether,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  wife  and  eight  children,  would  not  be 
equal  to  twelve  pounds  sterling  of  our  money,  according 
to  the  average  of  exchange  between  England  and  Turkey1. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday  December  the  eighth,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  it 
being  the  first  time  we  had  seen  snow  in  Greece.  The 
inhabitants  of  Platana  told  us  so  great  a  quantity  fell 
in  the  preceding  winter,  that  they  were  confined  to 
their  cottages  during  several  weeks  ; — a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  so  low  a  situation,  and  in  such  a  latitude2.  It 
affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  Thucydides , 
who,  with  reference  to  this  part  of  Boeotia,  has  related, 
that  a  great  deal  of  snow  fell  during  the  night  when  the 
Tlataeans  fled  to  Athens ,  and  left  their  city ;  taking  the  road 
towards  Thebes ,  in  order  to  deceive  their  enemies  who 

were 

(1)  Reckoning  fifteen  piastres  for  the  pound  sterling,  as  the  par  of  exchange. 

(2)  About  38°.  20'  of  North  latitude. 
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were  stationed  there* * 3 4 5.  We  set  out  with  our  host,  to 
visit  the  place  still  pointed  out,  by  the  tradition  of  his 
countrymen,  as  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Plat^ea. 
In  our  way  thither,  we  passed  a  very  small  stream,  called, 
by  the  people  of  this  village,  Platand  river :  it  falls  into 
the  Asopus.  And  near  to  it  there  is  an  antient  welly  distin¬ 
guished  as  such  by  being  covered  with  a  massive  marble 
cylinder,  whose  interior  is  worn  into  deep  furrows  by  the 
ropes  formerly  used  in  drawing  water.  To  mark  the 
situation  of  this  well  as  precisely  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
to  state,  that  the  whole  distance  to  the  ground  called  The 
field  of  battle  by  the  people  of  Platand,  is  not  more  than 
a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  their  village ;  and  this  well 
is  about  half  way  thither.  The  stream  near  to  it  may 
perhaps  be  that  of  the  Gargaphian  fountain ,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  when  he  notices  the  station  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
soldiers,  before  the  battle  of  Platcea* :  it  was  near  to  the 
Asopus,  and  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Grecian  army  at 
the  foot  of  Cithceron\  And  the  well  seems  to  correspond, 
as  to  its  situation,  with  the.  sacred  well  of  Pausanias ;  but 
there  were  no  ruins  by  the  side  of  it6.  The  peasants 
still  entertain  traditions  and  superstitious  notions  concerning 
another  well,  somewhat  farther  on,  more  accordant 

with 


(3)  Kat  r\  vvl~,  roiovru  ch't/uu 
6  fxdXii  inrepe^ovreq  i^epaioid^iray. 


VTTOVMpOfAEVri  7T0\v  TO  VOUp  EV  UVTrj  E7TETrOU]KEl , 

Thucydid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  23.  p.  160.  edit.  Hudsoni. 


Oxon.  1696’. 

(4)  T tjv  re  Kppyijy  rrjv  Tapyatp'njv ,  airfo  vCptvf.ro  nciv  ro  crrpctrevpa  ro  'EXX>/- 
viKoy,  nwerdpa^av  ical  awtyvxrav .  eoav  jxcv  <5y  Kara  rtjy  Kpijyqy  AaKsdai/ndyioc 
uovvoi  reraypcvoi.  Herodoti  Calliope,  c.48.  p.532.  Lond.  1 679. 

(5)  Ibid. 

(6)  ’Ey  rots  epeuriois,  k.  r.  X.  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  2.  p.  714.  ed.  Kuhn. 
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with  his  account'  of  the  inspiring  properties  of  the  OPEAP 
'IEPON,  and  whose  situation  will  be  particularly  described. 
Every  object  of  this  kind,  not  being  liable  to  change, 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  travellers,  as  the  antient 
topography  of  Greece  becomes  more  known  ;  for  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Platcea 
will  be  illustrated  by  an  accurate  survey  of  the  scene  of 
action.  The  position  of  the  sacred  well  is  falsely  assigned 
in  the  plan  of  the  battle  by  Barbie  du  Boccage.  Instead  of 
being  sought  for  towards  Cithceron,  or  in  the  plain  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  mountain,  as  he  has  placed  it,  the  vestiges, 
perhaps  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo ,  and  the  well  itself,  may 
be  found  quite  in  a  contrary  direction.  That  we  may 
describe  the  spot  with  so  much  precision  as  to  become 
guides  for  others  who  come  after  us,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  mark  its  situation,  with  reference  not  only  to  the 
village  of  Platana,  but  to  the  main  route  from  Thebes  to 
the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  road  which  leads  from  Thebes 
to  the  Morea,  about  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  Thebes ,  there 
is  a  bridge  over  the  Asopus,  now  called  “  the  Morea  bridge 
and  here,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
the  camp  of  Mardonius,  or,  as  they  style  him,  “  the  Generalis¬ 
simo  of  the  grand  army  of  the  Medes and  certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  their  tradition  contradicting  what  historians 
teach  us  to  believe  was  the  real  position  of  the  Persian 
camp.  From  this  bridge  (which,  as  a  landmark,  no  tra¬ 
veller  will  be  at  any  loss  to  discover)  turning  out  of  the 
road,  and  crossing  the  Asopus  to  the  south-west,  about  a 

mile 


(1)  'VjixuvTtvovTo  irivovTtt.  Pausan.  Bueut.  c.  2.  p.  714.  ed.  Kuhnii. 
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mile  up  the  plain  of  Platana,  is  the  well  considered  by  the  vchap-  iij- 
inhabitants  as  the  “  sacred  well."  Among  several  large  fheUSacredf. 
antique  stones,  lying  by  the  side  of  it,  they  pointed  out  to  WelL 
us  a  piece  of  rude,  and  very  antient  sculpture,  considered 
by  them  as  now  exhibiting  the  marks  of  horses  feet ;  but 
which  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  ornament  belonging  to  some  temple  once  erected 
near  to  this  well ,  probably  that  of  Apollo ,  which  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 2,  and  with  whose  situation, 
from  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  well  itself,  and  its 
reputed  sanctity  even  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  so  accu¬ 
rately  to  correspond.  The  form  of  the  grooving  in  the 
stone  exhibits  this  appearance,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 


absurd  notion  of  an  impression  made  by  the  feet  of  horses. 
All  along  this  plain,  from  the  Morea  bridge  to  the  well,  the 
peasants,  as  they  till  the  soil,  find  bits  of  iron  and  of 
lead,  together  with  antient  coins :  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  maintain 
that  this  was  the  field  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Platcea. 
The  road  leading  from  Thebes  to  the  Peloponnesus  is  the  present 

boundary 


(2)  Vid.  Boeot.  c.  2.  p.  714.  ed .  Kuhnii. 
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boundary  of  the  territory  of  Plat  ana1 ;  which  is  however 
very  extensive,  as  the  people  of  Platana  informed  us ;  for 
they  say  it  reaches  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  winding 
in  a  fine  fertile  plain  between  Platana  and  Purgos.  We 
observed  no  tombs  either  upon  or  near  to  the  spot  assigned 
by  tradition  for  the  scene  of  such  a  memorable  contest ; 
but  in  going  from  Platana  to  Cocla ,  just  before  arriving  at 
the  latter  place,  we  found  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Plat.®  a  ; 
and  here  we  saw  some  antient  sepulchres  without  the  walls 
of  the  Citadel2 ;  also  afterwards,  in  descending  from  Cocla 
towards  Leuctra,  we  noticed  tumuli  in  the  Platceensian 
plain;  corresponding  with  the  account  given  by  Pausanias 3; 
more  than  one  of  them  being  surmounted  by  a  ruin  in  stone. 

Platana  of  course  takes  its  present  name  from  the  ground 
whereon  it  stands.  The  ruins  of  Platcea,  which  no  traveller 
before  us  had  noticed,  are  situated  upon  a  promontory, 
projecting  from  the  base  of  Cithasron.  The  place  has  now 
the  usual  appellation  bestowed  upon  the  ruins  of  Grecian 
citadels:  it  is  called  P alceo- Castro ;  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Cocla ,  being  at  least  a  mile  nearer  to 
Platana  than  that  village.  In  going  from  Platana  to  Palceo- 
Castro,  before  arriving  at  these  ruins,  we  saw  the  tombs 
before  mentioned:  then  we  arrived  at  the  walls  of  Platcea; 
standing  rather  in  an  elevated  situation,  upon  the  promon¬ 
tory  which  here  stretches  out  from  the  mountain.  Those 

walls 


(1)  According  to  Pausanias,  the  Asopus  afforded  the  antient  boundary  between  the 
Theban  and  the  Platceensian  plains. 

(2)  Kara  be  rr\v  caobov  pclXiara  rrjv  is  HXarcuav  rd(f>oi  tuv  Trpos  M rjSovs  /aa^eaa- 
fxivcv  Aai.  Pausaniae,  lib.  ix.  c.  2.  p.  715.  edit.  Kuhnii. 

(3)  Pausan.  ibid. 
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walls  are  of  the  earliest  kind  of  military  structure,  and  almost  chap. m-. 

Cyclopean ;  consisting  of  very  considerable  masses,  evenly 

hewn,  and  well  built.  Here  the  peasants,  in  ploughing  the 

soil,  find  their  labours  frequently  obstructed  by  large  blocks 

of  stone  ;  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  broken  remains  of 

terra  cottas.  The  upper  part  of  the  promontory  is  entirely 

covered  with  ruins  :  among  these  we  found  some  pieces 

of  serpentine  porphyry,  but  the  buildings  in  general  appear 

to  have  been  constructed  with  common  limestone.  Some 

labourers  then  employed  among  these  ruins  had  found  upon 

the  spot  a  few  small  silver  coins,  which  they  sold  to  us.  Medals  0b- 

rri  i  i  i  i  served  upon 

lhe  legend  not  being  entire  upon  anyone  of  them,  we  can  the  spot, 
only  conjecture,  from  the  subjects  represented,  that  they 
are  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  In  front  they  exhibit  the  same 
head  of  Ceres  that  appears  upon  the  smaller  Cartha¬ 
ginian  medals ;  and  upon  their  obverse  sides,  an  eagle 
devouring  a  serpent ,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  invariable 
type  of  the  medals  of  Chalcis.  Besides  these,  both  here  and 
at  Platana,  we  obtained  a  few  very  small  bronze  coins  ot 
Boeotia ,  with  the  usual  symbols — the  Boeotian  shield,  a  trident, 
and  the  legend  BOIftTXlN.  Not  a  single  medal  of  Platcea 
could  be  procured,  here  or  in  any  part  of  Boeotia ;  nor 
is  there  a  single  example  of  such  a  medal  in  any  European 
collection.  It  has  been  said,  in  order  to  explain  this,  that 
the  city  was  destroyed  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  after 

t 

its  restoration,  first  by  Philip,  and  afterwards  by  Alexander, 
it  continued  to  be  inhabited  until  a  very  late  age. 

Pausanias,  in  the  second  century,  gives  an  account  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  city,  and  relates  the  traditions  of  its 

inhabitants. 


v  RUINS  OF  PLATTE  A. 

inhabitants’.  Future  travellers,  who  have  leisure  for 
making  excavations,  will  find  this  spot  very  likely  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  to  reward 
them  for  the  labour  it  will  require.  The  ground-plot  and 
foundations  of  temples  are  visible  among  the  vestiges  of 
the  citadel;  and  the  remains  of  towers  are  conspicuous  upon 
its  walls .  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
Mural  Turrets  mural  turrets  in  military  architecture  was  afforded  in  a 
former  Part  of  these  Travels1 2 3;  and  of  this  style  of  structure 
were  the  fortifications  of  Plat^ea.  In  the  account  given 
of  the  citadel  by  Thucydides ,  we  further  learn  that  it  was 
also  protected  by  a  fosse:  yet  such  was  the  simplicity  of 
the  means  used  for  securing  those  antient  fastnesses, 
compared  with  the  complicated  works  of  a  modern  fortress, 
that  when  the  Thebans ,  after  their  vain  attempt  to 
surprise  the  city,  were  endeavouring  to  effect  their 
escape,  they  cut  the  wooden  bolt  of  the  gates  asunder ; 
a  woman  having  supplied  them  with  a  hatchet  for  this 
purpose  . 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  ruins  of  Plat^ea,  is  the  modern 
coda.  village  of  Cocla.  Here  we  also  collected  some  bronze 
medals  of  Boeotia,  from  the  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  upon 

an 


(1)  Vid.  Pausan.  lib.  ix.  cc.  1,  2, 3,  4.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  See  the  Vignette  to  Chap.  XVII.  Part.  I.  of  these  Travels  j  also  the  observations 
which  afterwards  occur  in  that  Chapter  upon  a  very  antient  medal  found  in  Macedonia, 
whence  that  Vignette  was  taken,  p.  395.  Second  edit.  Broxlourne ,  1811. 

(3)  O i  tic,  Kara  irvXag  epr^povg,  yvvaiKog  fiovcrrjg  7Cb\ekvv ,  X addvreg  icai  $ia- 
Koipayreg  rov  /io^XoV,  etfXdov  ov  rroXXoi.  Thucydid.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  p.86.  edit.  Hudsoni. 
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an  eminence  upon  the  side  of  Cith^ron,  at  one  hour’s 
distance  from  Platana.  Descending  from  Cocla  towards 
Leuctra,  which  retains  something  of  its  antient  name, 
although  pronounced  Leftra,  or  Lefca ,  we  noticed  several 
tombs ;  and  upon  a  lofty  conical  hill,  about  half  way  between 
these  two  places,  we  observed  the  remains  of  an  antient 
fortress.  Below  this  hill,  upon  the  left  hand,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  road,  we  saw  also  some  columns,  and  the 
remains  of  a  temple,  since  formed  into  a  chapel.  The 
peasants  told  us  that  there  was  an  inscription  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  this  building ;  but  after  working  for  some  time,  to 
no  purpose,  in  search  of  it,  by  removing  the  earth  and  rubbish 
which  covered  the  pavement,  we  abandoned  the  undertaking. 
The  modern  chapels  which  exist  everywhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Thebes,  and  indeed  over  all  Boeotia,  constructed  from 
the  ruins  of  old  Pagan  sanctuaries,  prove  the  vast  number 
of  antient  Hiera  and  temples  which  formerly  abounded 
in  the  country.  We  observed  them  in  all  the  Boeotian  plain , 
at  Pal (Eo- Castro,  and  throughout  the  whole  route  towards 
Thespia  and  Helicon.  Having  crossed  the  hills  which 
separate  the  plain  of  Plat^ea  from  that  of  Leuctra,  we 
arrived  at  the  ruins  of  the  latter  place ;  which  though  but 
a  village  ot  Boeotia,  became  so  conspicuous,  owing  to  the 
victory  obtained  here  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas, 
over  a  very  superior  force  of  the  Spartans,  that  the  traces 
yet  remaining  ot  its  antient  monuments  are  like  those  of  a 
considerable  city.  Ihis  famous  battle  was  fought  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  in  the  year  37 1  before  Christ.  On  the  side 
of  the  Thebans  only  three  hundred  were  slain;  but  the 
vol.  iv.  n  Spartans 
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Spartans  lost  four  thousand  \  who  were  every  one  put  to 
death,  together  with  their  king  Cleombrotus ;  and  they 
forfeited,  for  ever,  the  empire  of  Greece,  which  they  had 
retained  during  three  centuries2.  Wheler  seems  to  have 
mistaken  the  ruins  of  Leuctra  for  the  remains  of  another 
city.  They  are  situated  at  the  distance  of  three  hours  from 
Cocla3.  The  ground  for  a  considerable  space  is  covered  with 
immense  fragments  of  marble  and  stone ;  among  which  the 
inhabitants  have  long  laboured  in  vain  to  introduce  the  plough 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  We  saw  them  employed 
in  breaking  a  huge  bas-relief,  and  labouring  hard  to  remove 
the  foundations  of  antient  edifices  :  but  the  remains  of  the 
trophies,  temples,  and  walls  of  Leuctra  will  resist  their 
utmost  un remitted  efforts  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Half 


a  mile  farther  on,  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  above  the  plain 
of  Leuctra,  is  Rimocastri.  We  continued  journeying  along 
this  plain  towards  Neocorio ;  and  about  two  miles  from 
Leuctra  we  passed  upon  our  right  the  remains  of  an  antient 
town,  now  called  Phria,  whose  vestiges  are  very  conside¬ 
rable.  It  was  here  that  Wheler  found  several  inscriptions  ; 
but  none  of  them  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  original 

name  of  the  place4.  Near  the  road  was  observed  a  bas-relief 

representing 


(1)  Pausanias  states  the  numbers  very  differently }  making  the  loss  of  the  Thebans 
only  equal  to  forty-seven,  and  that  of  the  Spartans ,  one  thousand. 

(2)  Ovketi  yap  e£  ekeivov  rr\v  ruv  'EWi/vtav  rjyepoviav  avaXafieiv  urj^vaav,  i)v 
tlyov  Tpdrspov.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  601.  edit.  Oxon. 

(3)  A EiKwrai  tie  6  t6ttoc  obroc  Kara  r>jv  ek  II Xaratuv  etc  ©can-ta'c  otioV.  Ibid. 

(4)  <f  We  came  to  some  ruins,  and  old  decayed  churches,  called  Phria:  where  we 
also  found  some  inscriptions  :  especially  one,  which  was  a  pedestal,  dedicated  by  the 


town  to  one  Titus  Flavius  Aristus.”  Wheler's  Journ.  into  Greece,  Book  VI.  p.  470. 
Lond.  1682 
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representing  a  human  figure  with  a  lance  or  spear,  standing 
by  a  horse.  Thence  turning  towards  the  left,  we  crossed  a 
river  which  runs  from  Helicon  into  the  plain,  and  saw  the 

shaft  of  a  column  lying  in  the  channel  of  it.  We  then 

• 

ascended  gradually  towards  the  side  of  Helicon,  now 
called  Zagara,  and  came  to  the  village  of  Neocorio ,  consi¬ 
dered  by  Wheler  as  antiently  Thespia  :  it  is  distant  one 
hour,  or  three  miles,  from  Leuctra.  There  are  so  many 
ruins  near  to  this  place,  at  the  foot  of  Helicon,  that  we  could 
not  confirm  the  observations  of  Wheler  as  to  the  exact 
situation  of  Thespia.  The  ruins  at  Phria  have  perhaps 
more  pretension  to  the  name  of  Thespia  than  the  village 
called  Neocorio ,  where  there  is  not  a  trace  even  of  the  broken 
pottery  which  is  always  found  upon  the  site  of  antient 
cities,  nor  of  any  antiquity  whatsoever1.  At  a  short 
distance  from  Neocorio ,  before  our  arrival  there,  upon  our 
right,  we  thought  we  had  found  the  situation  of  Thespia, 
by  the  quantity  of  ruins  we  there  observed  :  but  its  position 
is  by  no  means  certain  ;  nor  have  we  since  been  satisfied 
with  what  other  travellers,  whom-  we  consulted,  have  said 
upon  the  subject.  If  Neocorio  be  considered  as  now  occu- 
pying  the  site  of  Thespia,  not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
antient  city.  Even  the  inscription  which  Wheler  discovered 
upon  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  serving  for  the  altar  of  a 

church 
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(5)  The  very  name  of  the  place  is  against  the  notion  of  its  having  ever  been  an 
antient  city.  Neocorio  signifies  New- town  ;  in  opposition  to  Palceo-corio,  and  Patceo- 
castro,  names  generally  applied  to  places  where  there  are  ruins. 
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church  was  not  found  at  Neocorio,  but  in  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  this  we  sought  for  in  vain1.  We  observed,  indeed,  a 
few  letters  belonging  to  a  Greek  inscription,  in  a  chapel 
above  the  village  of  Neocorio ;  but  these  stones  might  all  of 
them  have  been  brought  from  Phria,  which  is  hard  by,  and 
which  has  evidently  served  as  a  quarry  for  the  inhabitants 
of  all  this  district,  whenever  building  materials  were  required. 
As  the  ruins  at  Phria  do  immediately  succeed  to  those  of 
Leuctra,  in  journeying  from  Plat^a  to  Mount  Helicon, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  can  be  no  other  than  those  of 
Thespia.  At  Neocorio  we  failed  in  obtaining  one  essential 
requisite  for  throwing  light  upon  this  subject;  namely, 
Thespian  medals :  for  by'  attention  to  local  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  antient  coins  of  Grecian 
cities,  many  doubts  may  be  removed  concerning  the  situation 
of  those  cities :  and  if  scholars,  visiting  Greece,  would  be 
careful  to  notice  the  particular  symbols  which  predominate 
upon  gems,  as  well  as  upon  medals,  in  particular  places, 
before  these  reliques  are  indiscriminately  mixed  together, 
to  be  classed  according  to  the  cabinet  theories  of  untravelled 
antiquaries,  much  of  the  confusion  introduced  by  the  writings 
of  the  latter  might  be  precluded2.  The  particular  symbol 

that 


(1)  See  Wheler’s  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  471.  Lond.  1682. 

(2)  For  examples  of  errors  thus  introduced  into  Numismatic  history,  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  the  splendid  description  of  the  Hunterian  Collection  by  Combe,  where  the 
medals  of  Amphipolis  are  assigned  to  Lesbos,  and  those  of  ^Egina  to  AZgium.  Vid. 
Num .  Vet.  Pop.  et  JJrb.  tSfc.  Caroli  Combe,  p.  171.  Tab.  33.  et  p.  12.  No.  I. 

Lond.  1782. 
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that  might  be  said  to  predominate  among  the  medals  found 
here,  was  that  of  a  radiated  female  heady  represented  in 
front;  and  upon  the  obverse  side,  a  warrior ,  leaning  with 
his  right  arm  upon  his  right  thigh,  his  right  foot  being 
elevated  and  supported  by  a  pedestal  :  this  figure  holds  in 
his  left  hand  a  spear.  Such  medals  we  often  found  in 
Boeotia ;  but  never  with  any  legible  inscription.  We  obtained 
at  Neocorio  two  very  remarkable  bronze  coins,  having  a 
beautiful  full  face  in  front  of  each,  differing  from  the  former; 
and  upon  their  obverse  sides  was  the  letter  <t>  in  a  chaplet  or 
wreath  of  laurel.  Perhaps  these  are  medals  of  Phocis ;  but 
being  found  upon  this  spot,  it  is  possible  that  they  might 
belong  to  Phria ,  and  that  an  antient  town  of  this  name  once 
stood  where  the  ruins  now  are,  which  bear  this  appellation. 
From  these  observations,  it  must  be  evident  that  some 
employment  remains  for  future  travellers  in  this  part  of 
Boeotia ;  and  above  all,  that  the  situation  of  Thespia,  although 
nearly  that  which  Wheler  has  assigned  for  it,  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  more  fortunate  in  marking  the 
position  of  places  in  Mount  Helicon.  As  there  is  no  map 
to  illustrate  the  topography  of  Helicon,  it  was  necessary  to 
be  more  than  usually  attentive  to  the  observations  of  Strabo 
and  Pausanias  :  no  description  of  the  mountain  having  been 
given  by  any  modern  author ;  nor,  at  the  time  of  our 
journey,  was  there  any  thing  known  of  the  antient  road 
from  Leuctra  and  Thespia  to  Lebadea.  It  had  always 
been  customary  to  avoid  the  mountain,  and  to  proceed  to 
Lebadea  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the  level  country. 

Yet 
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Tet  it  must  have  been  evident  to  any  one  who  had  read  the 
learned  work  of  Barthelemy ,  respecting  the  imaginary  Travels 
of  Anacharsis,  that,  being  guided  by  Strabo  and  by  Pausanias , 
he  proceeds  from  Plat^a,  to  Leuctra  and  to  Ascra,  as  a 
common  route  in  going  to  Lebadea.  We  were  therefore 
convinced,  that  if.  we  could  discover  the  old  route  in  which 
Ascra  was  situated,  we  should  not  only  be  gratified  by  visiting 
the  birth-place  of  Hesiod,  but  perhaps  discover  also  the  site 
of  the  Grove  of  the  Muses,  which  was  also  in  Helicon  ; 
although  neither  of  these  places  had  then  been  recognised 
by  any  modern  traveller. 

After  a  very  diligent  inquiry  at  Neocorio,  we  were 
informed  that  a  defile,  or  pass,  of  Mount  Helicon  conducted 
to  Lebadea  ;  and  that  this  road  might  be  used,  instead  of  the 
more  usual  way  by  the  plain.  As  we  remained  in  this  village 
during  the  night,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  many 
of  the  peasants  concerning  this  route.  Attracted  by  a  natural 
curiosity  to  see  strangers,  several  of  them  came  from  other 
dwellings  to  the  cottage  where  we  lodged.  They  told  us, 
that  if  we  would  send  our  baggage  round  by  Palceo  Panfija, 
and  Mazi,  we  might  go  over  the  mountain,  by  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Nicliolo,  to  Sagdra,  or  Sackra,  and  afterwards  descend 
by  another  Monastery  of  St.  George ,  to  Lebadea.  “  It 
was,”  they  said,  “  a  mountain  pass  ;  and  the  shortest  way  : 
“  but  being  the  old  road,  narrow  and  stony,  and  difficult 
“  for  travellers,  it  had  long  been  disused,  except  by  the 
“  peasants;  and  the  other  route  had  been  considered  as 
“  more  convenient  for  travellers.”  This  was  precisely  the  sort 

of  information  we  had  been  desirous  to  obtain.  In  many 

parts 
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parts  of  Greece,  where  the  antient  paved  road  has  fallen  to 
decay,  and  the  parts  of  it  have  been  torn  up,  it  has  been 
abandoned  :  in  the  passage  of  a  mountain,  the  destruction 
of  the  antient  pavement  would  therefore  in  all  probability 
cause  the  road  to  become  so  bad  as  to  occasion  the  entire 
desertion  of  the  whole  route ;  and  that  this  was  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  will  presently  be  made  manifest. 

We  passed  the  night,  as  we  had  done  at  Platana,  in  the 
midst  of  Albanians ,  stretched  around  a  hearth  upon  the  same 
floor  with  us ;  their  cattle  occupying  one  half  of  the  room, 
and  the  family  the  other.  The  same  simplicity  appeared  in 
all  things  relating  to  their  manner  of  life, — the  same  dis¬ 
interested  hospitality  and  cleanliness  :  for  although  the  best 
Albanian  cottage  has  no  hole  in  the  roof  whereby  the  smoke 
from  the  hearth  may  escape,  yet  the  walls  and  the  floor, 
being  covered  with  clay  or  plaister  constantly  swept,  are 
so  perfectly  clean,  that  neither  vermin  nor  dirt  of  any 
kind  can  be  harboured ;  nor  is  there  in  these  dwellings  the 
same  liability  to  contagion  which  exists  in  the  divans  and 
couches  of  more  lordly  mansions.  For  the  rest,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Albanian  peasantry,  who  cultivate  the  plains 
of  Greece,  is  so  much  the  same,  and  their  way  of  living 
so  uniform,  that  the  description  of  a  single  family  may 
apply  to  the  whole  community.  The  great  plains  of 
Boeotia  and  Thessaly  may  be  said  to  surpass  every  other 
in  the  world  in  beauty  and  fertility.  To  us  the  plain 
of  Boeotia  appeared  as  a  vast  natural  garden.  Yet  the 
labouring  peasants,  who  are  all  of  them  Albanians , — for 
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the  idea  of  industry  in  Greece  has  no  other  association  than 
that  of  an  Albanian  peasant , — complain  everywhere  of 
oppression  :  and  indeed  the  labours  of  the  plough  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  peaceful  occupation,  in  a  land  where 
the  husbandmen  appear  in  the  fields  armed  as  for  battle. 
Such,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
country  ever  since  the  days  of  Homer:  and  when  the 
traveller  enters  one  of  the  houses,  every  thing  he  sees  calls 
to  mind  the  simplicity  of  manners  which  characterized 
the  inhabitants  of  Hellas  in  the  first  ages  of  its  history. 
The  bread  is  always  made  into  cakes,  which  are  baked  upon 
the  hearth  beneath  the  embers  and  ashes  :  while  this  is  pre¬ 
paring  by  the  women,  the  men  are  engaged  in  peeling  and 
splitting  the  onions  to  be  served  with  it.  The  master  of  the 
house,  after  receiving  his  guests,  as  it  has  been  before  stated, 
takes  the  post  of  honour,  by  seating  himself  against  the 
sacks  of  corn,  which  often  occupy  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  floor  of  his  cottage :  there  he  remains,  issuing  his 
orders  to  his  family  until  the  meal  is  over;  when  he 
encourages  his  guests  to  take  their  rest,  by  first  setting  the 
example,  and  consigning  himself  to  sleep,  without  moving 
from  the  spot  where  he  finished  his  repast. 

The  next  morning,  December  the  ninth,  we  left  Neocorio, 
and  immediately  began  to  ascend  Mount  Helicon  in  a 
n.  w.  direction,  above  the  village ;  passing  the  ruined  chapel 
before  noticed,  which  we  believed  to  be  the  building 
where  Wheler  found  the  inscription  relating  to  Thespia. 
Below  us,  upon  our  right  hand,  there  was  a  rivulet ,  formed 

by 
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by  a  stream  of  water  falling  from  Helicon,  towards  the 
plain  of  Neocorio,  or  Thespia  ;  and  beyond  this,  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  dingle  through  which  this  rivulet 
fell,  standing  upon  an  eminence,  we  saw  a  village,  called 
Panaja1.  Our  road  conducted  us  along  the  north-east  side 
of  the  mountain ;  and  in  about  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the 
little  Monastery  of  St.  Nicholo ,  situated  within  a  sheltered 
recess  of  Helicon.  The  description  of  this  remarkable 
scene  shall  be  given  from  the  notes  written  upon  the  spot, 
without  the  slightest  alteration.  A  more  delightful  place 
can  hardly  be  found  in  the  romantic  retreats  of  Swisserland. 
It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  mountain ;  one  small 
opening  alone  presenting  a  picturesque  view  of  a  ruined 
tower  belonging  to  Panaja ,  upon  an  eminence,  in  front. 
The  air  was  filled  with  spicy  odours,  from  numberless 
aromatic  plants  covering  the  soil.  A  perennial  fountain, 
gushing  from  the  side  of  a  rock,  poured  down  its  clear  and 
babbling  waters  into  the  rivulet  below.  A  thick  grove 
almost  concealed  the  monastery ;  and  every  tree  that  might 
contribute  to  its  beauty  and  luxuriance  seemed  here  to  be 
the  wild  and  spontaneous  produce  of  the  mountain2 * * *. 
Nothing  interrupted  the  still  silence  of  this  solitude,  but 

the 


(1)  Hay  ayia. 

(2)  The  number  and  variety  of  the  trees  growing  near  the  Monastery  of  St.  Nicholo 

were  so  remarkable,  that  we  made  a  list  of  them  :  and  as  the  natural  productions  of 

Helicon  are  probably  the  same  now  that  they  were  formerly,  this  list  will  serve  to 

give  the  Reader  an  idea  of  the  Grove  of  the  Muses,  as  it  existed  during  the  celebration  of 
the  MOY2EIA.  6 
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chap. hi.  the  humming  of  bees,  and  the  sound  of  its  falling  waters. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  fountain,  we  found  it  to  be  covered 
with  moss,  and  with  creeping  plants,  extending  everywhere 
a  pendant  foliage  over  all  the  fabric  constructed  round  it, 
and  hanging  from  the  trees  by  which  it  was  shaded.  Such 
are  the  natural  beauties  of  this  Aonian  bower.  It  may 
now  perhaps  be  proved,  that  there  is  nothing  in  its 
physical  character  likely  to  occasion  half  the  interest  which 
will  be  excited  by  its  antient  history. 

Monasteries  and  chapels,  throughout  this  country,  may 
generally  be  regarded  as  favourable  indications  of  the  former 
situation  of  the  shrines  and  sanctuaries  of  Antient  Greece. 
The  ruins  of  the  Pagan  Hieron  afforded  to  the  pious  labours 
of  the  hermits  and  monks,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
the  most  ready  materials  for  the  construction  of  their  own 

places 


1. 

Walnut  .  .  . 

.  Juglans  Regia. 

2. 

Pine  .... 

.  Finns  Sylvestris. 

3. 

Olive  .... 

.  Olea  Europcea. 

4. 

Almond  .  .  . 

.  Amygdalus  Communis. 

5. 

Strawberry-tree 

.  Arbutus  Unedo. 

6. 

Fig  .... 

.  Ficus  Carica. 

7- 

Plum  .... 

.  Prunus  Domes tica. 

8. 

Holly  .... 

,  Ilex  Aquifolium. 

9- 

Rosebay  .  .  . 

.  Nerium  Oleander. 

10. 

Vallonia  .  .  . 

.  Quercus  AEgilops. 

n. 

Vine  .... 

.  Vitis  vinifera. 

12. 

Myrtle  .  .  . 

.  Myrtus  Communis. 

13. 

Ivy  .... 

.  Hedera  Helix. 

14. 

Bramble  .  .  . 

.  Rubus  Fruticosus. 

Also  a  tree,  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Ko^fAca.  We  took  the  seed  of  it,  but  it  produced 
no  plants  in  England.  To  this  list  might  also  be  added  the  Woodbine  ( Lonicera )•,  and 
many  parasitical  plants,  heaths,  &c. 
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places  of  worship  ;  and  the  simple  altars  they  put  together,  v  chap,  iii. 
consisting  often  of  little  more  than  so  many  rude  heaps 
of  stone,  were  afterwards  enlarged,  and  more  regularly 
built,  as  the  number  of  their  followers  increased.  Con¬ 
tiguous  buildings  were  then  added  to  those  altars,  and 
monasteries  were  erected.  In  this  manner  many  of  the 

i  *  .  • 

most  valuable  antiquities  were  either  buried,  broken,  and 
destroyed,  or  they  were  accidentally  preserved  ;  according 
as  they  were  required  for  the  purposes  either  of  laying 
foundations,  or  for  making  lime ;  or  as  they  were  casually 
suited,  by  their  shape  and  size,  to  facilitate  the  barbarous 
masonry  now  seen  in  all  the  walls  and  pavements  of  these 
ecclesiastical  structures.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  attribute 
such  a  style  of  building  entirely  to  the  Modern  Greeks 
and  to  the  Turks,  we  may  perhaps  be  liable  to  error. 

The  works  of  the  Antients  themselves  were  sometimes 
characterized  by  similar  disorder :  and  very  curious 
evidence  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  even  the  walls  of 
Athens ,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war1,  exhibited  that 
style  of  building  now  generally  considered  as  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  a  Mahometan  dynasty  and  a  barbarous 
people ;  the  most  discordant  masses  being  collected  from 
other  works,  and  the  Stales  of  the  sepulchres  mixed  with 

stones 


(l)  This  evidence  occurs  in  the  First  Book  of  Thucydides ;  and,  considering  the 
curious  fact  it  contains,  it  has  been  remarkably  overlooked  by  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject  of  the  antiquities  of  Athens.  UoWai  re  IrijXai  dno  Irj/xdruv  kui 
Xidoi  elpyaa/xevoi  iyicareXeyrjaav.  fieifav  ydp  6  Ile/oifioXos  navra %t)  e^drj  Tijs 
ttoXeuc.  Thucydid.  lib.i.  c.  93.  p.52.  edit.  Hudsoni.  Oxon.  1696. 
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stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  in  the  materials  then  used ; 
just  as  they  now  appear  when  heaped  together,  as  it  is 
commonly  believed,  by  Romaic  or  by  Turkish  workmen. 
That  the  Antients  may,  therefore,  have  left  examples  of  this 
promiscuous  disorder,  even  in  their  works,  is  evident :  but 
in  seeking  for  inscriptions,  and  fragments  of  sculpture,  a 
traveller  is  seldom  more  successful  than  among  modern 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  of 
antient  temples  often  serve  in  the  Greek  chapels  for  Christian 
altars  :  and  when  these  chapels  have  been  erected  upon 
the  site  of  a  Heathen  temple,  those  capitals  not  unfrequently 
denote  the  order  of  architecture  observed  in  the  original 
edifice,  when  every  other  trace  of  its  history  has  been  lost. 
The  Monastery  of  St.  Nicholo  is  among  the  number  of 
modern  fabrics  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  a  long- forgotten 
shrine ;  and,  fortunately,  a  clue  to  its  pristine  celebrity  has 
been  here  preserved  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  In 
a  church  near  to  the  monastery  we  found  a  long  inscription 
upon  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  pillars,  distinctly  mentioning 
the  MOT2EIA,  or  Games  sacred  to  the  Muses;  which 
Pausanias  says  were  celebrated  near  a  Grove,  upon 
Mount  Helicon  ;  and  containing  the  names  of  the  con¬ 
querors  IN  THOSE  GAMES,  WHEN  AURELIUS  CALLICLIANUS 
THE  SON  OF  SOTERICHUS  WAS  PRESIDENT,  AND  AURELIUS 

Museros  was  Archon.  This  inscription  therefore,  added  to 
circumstances  of  collateral  evidence,  subsequently  adduced, 
satisfied  us  of  the  propriety  of  the  route  we  had  chosen  ;  for 
it  had  already  conducted  us  to  the  Fountain  Aganippe, 
and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses.  Being  in  possession  of 

this 
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this  important  clue  to  the  knowledge  of  other  objects,  the  ,  CHAp- m- 
guidance  afforded  by  Strabo  and  by  Pausanias  is  sufficient 
for  the  rest.  The  rivulet  below  becomes  at  once  the 
Permessus,  parent  of  Aganippe  ;  called  Termessus  by  R>ver 

.  Perniessus. 

Pausanias1 2 ;  and  flowing,  as  he  describes  it,  in  a  circuitous 
course,  from  Mount  Helicon.  Both  the  fountain  and  the 
river  were  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Wheler  calls  this  rivulet 
Termessus,  and  very  accurately  describes  its  course,  as 
beheld  by  him  from  the  ruined  tower  at  Panaja:  and 
he  considered  Panaja  as  having  been  antiently  Ceressus, 
a  citadel  of  the  Thespians.  But  he  distinguishes  the 
Termessus  of  Pausanias  from  the  Permessus  of  Strabo; 
saying,  that  the  former  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Livadostro, 
and  the  latter  into  the  Lake  Copais°~.  This  distinction, 
whether  correct  or  not,  has  not  been  admitted  by  the 
commentators  upon  Pausanias ;  for  they  expressly  state, 
that  the  two  names  apply  to  the  same  river3.  Wheler , 
who  seems  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains  in  seeking  for 
antiquities  That  might  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  situation 
of  Thespia,  although  he  visited  Neocorio  upon  one  side  of 
Helicon,  and  the  Monastery  of  St.  George  upon  the  other 
side,  yet  knew  nothing  of  this  antient  road  leading  through 

the 


(1)  Pausan.  Baeot.  c.  2Q.  p.  766.  ed.  Kuhn. 

(2)  Journey  into  Greece,  Book  VI.  p.476.  Lond.  1682. 

(3)  (Tep^irjcraov)  Hartungus  legit  Yleppijaaov  :  itidemque  mox  Y\ep pleads  ex  Strab. 
469,  473.  Ejusdem  IT epfxrjtrcrov  mentio  est  in  Theogonia,  et  in  Virgilii  Bucolicis. 
A  Nicandro  in  Theriacis  appellatur  Ylapp,t]<T<r6t.  Tcpprjffuog  sane  per  r  Straboni  est 
urbs  Pisidica,  764.  pro  qua  T ep/uarcrog  legitur  apud  Stephanum.  S.  V id.  Annot.  Sylburgii 
in  Pausan.  lib.  ix.  p.  7 66.  edit.  Kuhnii. 
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the  mountain  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place :  con¬ 
sequently,  the  remarkable  fountain  here  falling  into  the 
Permessus,  and  the  remains  of  antiquity  near  to  it,  together 
with  the  other  interesting  objects  occurring  along  this 
route,  entirely  escaped  his  observation.  Yet  with  what 
zeal  did  he  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  Helicon; 
retracing  often  his  own  footsteps,  to  find  a  position  for  the 
fountain  Hippocrene;  and  actually  obtaining,  with  difficulty 
and  danger,  a  distant  prospect  of  the  Yale  of  Ascra,  into 
which  this  road  would  have  easily  conducted  him1. 

In  the  Inscription,  of  which  the  following  copy  is  a 
facsimile ,  the  M  occurs  in  the  same  form  as  in  an  inscription 
at  Telmessus  There  are  also  other  proofs  of  its  being 
written  in  a  late  age  :  and  were  it  not  for  the  intelligence 
it  affords  respecting  the  place  where  it  was  found,  we 
should  not  deem  it  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  its  entire 
state. 

ATAOhTYX  h 
AraJNOOGTONTOeTWN 
XterAACJNKAICAPoNWN 
COKAelTCdNXXOYCei 
CON  AYPh  KA  AAI  K  A  I 
ANOYoTOYCCOTh  PI 
XOY  eniAPXONTOC 
AYP  h  JuOY  C  G  P  CO  T  O  C 


(1)  “  As  to  the  fountain  Hippocrene,”  (See  Wheler's  Journ.  into  Greece ,  p.  478. 
Land.  1682.)  “  the  famous  haunt  of  the  Nine  Sisters,  it  was  then  frozen  up,  if  it  were 
where  I  guessed  it  to  have  been.  So  that  were  I  a  poet,  and  never  so  great  a  votary 
of  those  Heliconian  Deities,  I  might  be  excused  from  making  verses  in  their  praise ; 
having  neither  their  presence  to  excite,  nor  their  liquor  to  inspire  me.  For  having  gone 
two  or  three  miles  forwards  on  the  top,  till  I  came  to  the  snow,  my  further  proceedings 

that 
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nVP<l>OPOVNTOCAYPh  chap.  iii. 

APICTOKAGOYCTOYGfllKTA  v 

T  P  AJUUut-AT  GYONTOCA  Y~P  h  A  I  BA 

NOY  /  oGNGIKANOIAG 

CAAniKThCnOYAIAIOCCGPA 

niCONG<l>eClOCKhPYZX5AYPh 

GYTYXhCT  ANATPAIOCPA'PCO 

AOCJUlAYPh  GYKAI  POCTAN  ATPAI 

OCnYOIKOCAYAhThCjutAYPh 

lOYAIANOCTPinOAGlThC 

nYOIKOCKIOAPICTh  CAOY 
T  AIOCAIAI  OCAAB^AN  APOC 
KYKAIOC  o  AYAhThCiJLAYPh 
CenTIJUtlOCNGjoe.ee  I  A  NOCAN 
TirGNIAhCKOACONANTIOXGYC 
T  P  A  TCOAO  C  JUC.  A  Y  <l>  I  A  I  O C  A  I  TG 
G  I  A6J  POCKOP  I  NOIOC<>K60Jue.Ct)AOC 
JU.GYTY  XI  ANOCAOhN  A  IOC 
KIOAPCO  AOCjutAY"Ph  AAG^AN 
APOCNGl  KOJahAGYC 
XOPOYHOAGITI  KO  Y  hYP  h  Z  CO  C  I 
WANOCrAYKwNOCGGCni6YC 
5lAnANTWNjJLAYPhCenTI 
JULI  OC  N  GjulGCI  A  NOCANT  I  TG 
NIAhCKOACJNANTIOXGYC 

That 

that  way  were  hindered  :  only  alighting,  I  made  shift  to  clamber  up  the  rocks  some¬ 
what  higher,  until  I  came  to  look  down  into  a  place  encompassed  round  with  the  tops  of 
mountains ;  so  that  the  inclosed  space  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  lake  frozen  and  covered 
with  snow.”  It  will  afterwards  appear  plainly  that  this  was  Ascra;  and  thither 
JVheler  was  directing  his  steps,  in  his  endeavour  to  ascend  Helicon ,  from  the  Monastery 
of  St.  George,  on  the  side  of  Lebadea. 
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CHAP.  III.  That  not  a  trace  may  be  lost  of  any  inscription  belonging 
to  this  place,  we  shall  now  add  the  only  remains  of  this 
kind  that  we  could  discover  about  the  spot,  however 
little  worthy  of  notice  they  may  be  in  any  other  respect. — 
Upon  a  small  stone  we  observed  the  following  letters: 

€  n  i 

€  Y  K  A  I  Ph  COC 

And  upon  another, 

AM  M  ATPI  A 

And  in  the  wall  of  the  church, 

T€  PACOIMCO 
Cl  €  POIOYAY 
KAI  KTOITOPA 

These  imperfect  legends,  and  the  vestiges  of  antient 
architecture  in  the  walls  of  these  buildings,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  monastery  and  its  church  occupy  the  site  of 
some  more  antient  shrine  :  and  the  allusion  to  the  Games 
here  solemnized  in  honour  of  the  Muses  plainly  indicate  its 
real  nature.  Having  therefore  Pausanias  in  our  hands, 
we  began  a  further  examination  of  the  spot,  comparing 
the  different  objects  with  his  description.  The  sacred 
Grove ,  according  to  him,  was  in  Helicon  (h  'EX/%w<),  at 
a  distance  from  Thespia,  which  was  not  in  Helicon ,  but 
beneath,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain1.  In 
the  time  of  Pausanias ,  the  Grove  was  surrounded  by 

inhabitants ; 


(l)  'Y 7ro  to  opot  rov  'E XiKuvci,  K.T.  A.  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  26.  p.  ?6l.  ed.  Kuhnii. 
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inhabitants  ;  and  thither  the  Thespians  annually  resorted2, 
to  celebrate  Games  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  which  were 
called  MOY2EIA.  It  is  to  these  games  that  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  we  found  within  the  church  evidently  relates:  and 
as  the  pillar  whereon  it  is  inscribed  may  possibly  still 
remain  upon  or  near  to  the  spot  where  this  festival  was 
commemorated,  we  may  proceed  thence  towards  the 
fountain  Aganippe  and  the  river  Permessus,  being  guided 
by  the  words  of  Pausanias ;  for  the  fountain  then  occurs 
upon  the  left  hand ,  exactly  as  he  has  described  it3.  From 
the  monastery,  a  path,  winding  through  the  Grove  now 
covering  this  part  of  the  mountain,  conducts  to  the  spot 
where,  upon  the  left  hand,  the  water  gushes  forth  in 
a  clear  and  continued  stream.  The  work  about  the 
fountain  was,  until  lately,  very  antient ;  and  not  long 
ago  there  wTas  an  antique  cistern  in  front  of  it ;  but 
the  present  monks,  finding  the  work  in  a  ruined  state, 
undertook  to  repair  it,  and  thus  destroyed  much  of 
its  original  and  venerable  appearance.  In  its  state  of 
restoration,  however,  it  is  not  without  picturesque  beauty; 
for  they  have  merely  erected  an  arcade  of  stone,  whence 
the  water  issues  ;  and  this  is  already  adorned  by  moss  and 
by  creeping  plants,  as  before  described.  The  walks  about 
the  fountain,  winding  into  the  deep  solitude  of  Helicon, 

are 


(2)  WtpioiKovtn  c)£  Kcii  avSpei  ro  aXaoc,  Kal  toprifv  re  evravda  oi  QtameT c  icai 
dyuva  ay  ova  l  MOY2EIA.  Ibid.  c.  31.  p.  771. 

(3)  Ej/  EAtKwj/t  It  irpoi  ro  a'Xaoc  lovn  ruy  M ovadv,  tv  apiarep q  /atv 
AyaviTTrrj  irriyrj.  Ibid.  c.  2g.  p.  766. 
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are  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful :  all  above  is  grand 

i 

and  striking;  and  every  declivity  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  shrubs,  or  tenanted  by  browsing 
flocks ;  while  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  mingling  its 
sound  with  that  of  the  bells  upon  the  goats  and 
the  sheep,  is  heard  at  intervals,  among  the  rocks, 
producing  an  effect  happily  adapted  to  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  place.  Higher  up  the  mountain,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  stadia  (two  miles  and  a  half)  from 
this  Grove ,  and  from  the  fountain  Aganippe,  was  the 
fountain  Hippocrene,  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the 
earth,  when  struck  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus 1  :  and  here  the 
inhabitants  exhibited  to  Pausanias  a  most  antient  votive 
offering  made  of  lead ,  “  inscribed,”  says  he,  “  with  that 

poem  of  Hesiod’s  which  is  called  ‘Works.’1” 


(])  ’Era vafidvn  Se  ardSia  aVo  rov  dXtrovg  tovtov  we  eikogiv,  ecttiv  tj  tov 
''\mrov  KaXov/LiEvt)  kptfyi}.  ravrrjv  rov  J$iXXEpo(j>drrov  ironical  <paaiv  \ Imrov ,  eiti- 
xpaviravra  07r\i)  rijc  yrjc.  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.31.  p .  77G  edit .  Kuhnii — For  the  origin 
of  this  fable,  see  Note  (4),  page  JQ. 

(2)  K cti  /uot  fj.6Xi(3dov  IbeUcvvtrav  evda  r)  nrjyrj,  rci  7roXXd  viro  tov  y^pdvov  XeXv- 
(latT/uiva’  yeypa-nrai  ce  civtu  ret  ’'Epya.  Ibid. 
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Plants  of  Helicon — View  from  the  Heights — Valley  of  Sagara — Ascra 
—  Summit  of  Helicon  —  Descent  of  the  Mountain  —  Kotumala  — 
Panori — Lebadea — House  of  the  Hr  chon — Manners  of  the  higher  class 
of  Modern  Greeks — Order  of  their  meals  —  Society- — P ctfadoi — 
Ceremony  observed  in  holding  a  divan — Low  pride — Dresses  — 
Etiquette  concerning  slippers — Albanian  Tenants — Joannina — Modern 
state  of  Lebadea — Hieron  of  Trophonius — Uncertainty  respecting 
the  Adytum — Sources  of  the  Hercyna — Validity  of  the  remarks  by 
Pausanias — Further  account  of  the  sources  of  the  River — Water  of 
Oblivion — Water  o/'Memory — Origin  of  these  appellations- — General 
aspect  of  the  Hieron — Receptacles  for  the  votive  offerings — Throne 
of  Mnemosyne  —  Stoma  of  the  Adytum — Attempt  to  explore  the 

interior — 
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Plants  of 
Helicon. 


interior — Situation  of  the  consecrated  Grove — Its  original  decorations 
—  Denuded  state  of  the  antient  City — Acropolis  —  Commerce  of 
Lebadea. 

From  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  we  descended  towards  the 
Permessus  ;  and  crossing  that  rivulet,  quitted  this  charming 
scene,  and  continued  our  journey,  north-west,  towards  the 
higher  parts  of  Mount  Helicon.  The  weather  was  stormy  : 
and  as  we  ascended  almost  to  the  summit  of  this  part  of 
the  mountain,  we  saw  only  the  Snoiv-drop  in  bloom, 
although  we  had  left  the  Crocus  and  Erica  in  full 
flower  about  Marathon;  but  all  Bceotia  is  colder  than 
Attica.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  of  snow  falling 
in  January,  so  as  to  bury  the  doors  of  the  cottages.  This 
happens  also  at  Thebes.  In  Athens,  snow  is  rarely  seen  ; 
but  when  it  falls  there,  it  is  considered  as  a  promising 
indication  of  a  good  crop  of  olives  for  the  ensuing 
summer.  Fausanias  relates',  that  no  unwholesome  plants 
are  found  in  Helicon  :  perhaps  he  did  not  place  Fungi  in 
his  class  of  vegetables  :  we  noticed  a  white  mushroom  that 
is  not  considered  eatable  in  England.  Many  however  of 
the  Fungus  tribe  are  much  esteemed  in  foreign  countries 
as  a  luxurious  food,  which  the  inhabitants  of  our  country 
consider  as  being  poisonous1 2.  In  Russia,  they  are  almost 
all  eaten  indiscriminately,  salted,  and  thus  kept  for  winter 


use. 


(1)  ’'A.yov<n  oi  ncpl  tov  FLXikuvo.  ohcovvTtg  ical  (hrdo’ctg  iv  rtp  opei  rag  rroag, 
Kai  rag  p'i£ag  tjSurra  £7r l  dvOpuirov  Qcivclto)  (pvecrOcu.  Paus.  Bceotica,  c.28.  p.  7^4. 
ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  See  Martyn’s  6dit.  of  Miller’s  Diet.  vol.  I.  Part  2.  (Article  Fungus.)  Land.  1807* 
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use.  It  is  observed  by  Martyn,  that  many  have  suffered 
disease,  and  some  even  death,  from  eating  voraciously  or 
incautiously  of  fungusses ;  but  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  of  them  be  really  poisonous,  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word3 4.  The  other  plants,  as  we 
ascended  the  mountain,  were,  Thyme ,  Sage,  and  Balm; 
with  few  or  no  trees,  excepting  the  Vallonia  Oak, 
appearing  as  a  shrub.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Helicon ,  as 
about  the  Monastery  of  St.  Nicholo,  and  in  sheltered  places 
nearer  to  the  summit,  the  Vallonia  grows  to  a  tree  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Wherever  the  naked  surface  of 
the  mountain  was  disclosed,  we  found  the  rocks  to  consist 
of  primary  limestone .  A  craggy  narrow  path,  along  which 
our  horses  proceeded  with  difficulty,  conducted  us  to  the 
heights  above  Sagara ,  or  Sacra,  whence  the  mountain  has 
received  its  modern  appellation  ;  and  not,  as  Wheler  relates, 
from  the  abundance  of  the  hares  found  upon  it.  Here  we 
observed  a  part  of  the  antient  paved  causeway,  which 
formerly  led  from  Thespia  to  Ascra  and  to  Lebadea*. 
Crocusses,  and  other  early  plants,  were  in  flower. 
The  weather,  which  had  before  been  boisterous  in  this 
elevated  region,  was  changed  suddenly  to  the  finest  tem¬ 
perature  of  spring.  We  saw  from  hence  all  Boeotia,  with 
here  and  there  more  distant  regions  and  towering  summits, 

*  whose 


(3)  Ibid. 

(4)  Rectius  Ar/jacifta,  ut  EXaraa,  et  similia.  Vid.  Annot.  Sylburgii  in  Pausan. 
p.  788.  edit.  Kuhnii. 
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whose  bearings  by  the  compass  we  immediately  ascertained. 
The  following  statement  will  give  the  situation  of  the 
principal  objects  thus  viewed  from  the  n.  e.  side  of  Helicon; 
and  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter  will  serve  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  highest  mountain  of  Euboea, 
bearing  East  and  by  North  from  the  same  point  of  view ; 
the  sea  being  here  admitted  into  the  prospect. 

Highest  mountain  of  Negropont  .  .  .  .  e.  and  by  n. 

Mountain  Parnes,  here  called  Ozia  .  .  .  s.  e.  and  by  e. 

Mountain  Cith^eron,  called  Elatcea  .  .  .  .  s.  e.  And  between  the 
mountain  Cith^ron  and  the  spectator,  in  this  line  of  observation, 
the  high  tower  near  Pcmaja,  occurring  as  the  first  principal 
object. 

Helicon  concealed  all  the  other  western  and  southern  points  of 
the  panoramic  circle. 

The  Plain  of  Lebadea  appeared  through  two  gaps  or  openings  of 
the  mountain,  bearing  n.  and  by  e.  and  e.  n.  e.  the  villages  of 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Mulchy  being  at  the  foot  of  Helicon 
in  this  direction ;  and  beyond  them,  in  the  plain,  the  village  of 
Topola. 

Our  road  extended  s.  e.  and  n.  w. — The  distance  from 
Neocorio  to  this  spot  is  reckoned  a  journey  of  two  hours  ; 
and  it  required  almost  another  hour  to  descend  into  the 
deep  valley  in  which  Sagara  is  situated.  The  view  of  it, 
from  above,  somewhat  resembles  the  appearance  of  the 
remarkable  Vale  of  Ursilen,  or  Ursaria,  in  the  passage  of 
St.  Gothard,  in  the  Alps :  but  it  is  still  more  inclosed  ;  and 
it  is  walled  in  by  bolder  acclivities,  being  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  rocks,  and  by  the  towering  summits  of 

Helicon. 
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Helicon.  Below  is  seen  a  level  plain,  whose  woods  and 
corn-fields  are  almost  buried  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
mountain.  A  very  steep  and  rugged  descent  at  last 
conducted  us  into  this  sequestered  vale ;  and  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  village  of  Zagara  here  situated,  the  same 
pleasing  notes  of  shepherds’  pipes  which  we  had  heard  at 
St.  Nicholo,  with  the  cheerful  noise  of  bells  tinkling  in 
the  groves,  seemed  to  give  gladness  to  the  scene,  and  again 
to  welcome  our  coming.  A  river,  flowing  across  this  valley, 
divides  the  village  into  two  parts  ;  one  being  high  above  the 
other,  on  the  right  hand.  The  lower  part  stretches  into  the 
level  plain  :  and  above  the  upper  part,  a  small  white  edifice 
appears  rising  among  thick  embowering  trees,  as  such 
buildings  are  often  seen  in  Swisserland,  commanding  every 
beauty  and  advantage  of  situation:  it  is  called  the  Monastery 
of  Panaja,  or  the  ( all  holy )  Virgin. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  village  of 
Zagara  occupies  the  site  of  the  antient  Ascka,  the  place  of 
Hesiod’s  nativity1 2.  Its  distance  from  Thespia  accords  very 
accurately  with  that  mentioned  by  Strabo d,  of  forty  stadia ; 
either  supposing  Thespia  to  have  stood  where  Phria  now 
is,  or  where  JVheler  places  it,  at  Ncocorio ;  and  its  situation 
cannot  have  been  remote  from  either  of  those  places,  on 
account  of  its  distance  from  Leuctra.  The  site  of  Zagara 

also 
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Ascra. 


(1)  Hesiodi  vE(oya,  v.  639,  640.  p.  172.  (Vid.  Dissertat.  de  Vit.  Script,  et  ^Etat. 
Hesiodi,  in  edit.  Robinson.)  Oxon.  1 737. 

(2)  'Aire^ovaa  tuv  Oem nuy  otrov  rtTrapaKovra  crraSi'ove.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix. 
p.  594.  ed.  Oxon.  ' 
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also  corresponds  with  the  account  given  of  Ascra,  in 
a  fragment  of  the  poems  of  Hegesinous,  preserved  by 
Pausanias1 2.  Its  fertility  is  mentioned  by  Homer*;  and  this 
character  is  given  of  it,  in  the  inscription  found  upon 
the  tomb  of  Hesiod,  by  the  people  of  Orchomenus3.  It 
should  be  also  stated,  that  the  only  arable  land  in  all 
Helicon  is  this  of  Zagara ,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  and  has  been  cultivated  from  immemorial  time. 
Although  a  valley,  its  elevation  is  very  consider¬ 
able  ;  and  being  surrounded  by  lofty  rugged  rocks, 
it  is  exposed  in  summer  to  the  most  vehement  heat,  as 
it  is  to  extreme  cold  in  winter;  when  it  is  continually 
covered  with  snow.  In  this  respect  it  answers  to  the 
account  given  of  it  by  Hesiod  himself4.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  Pausanias ,  speaking  of  Ascra,  seems  to 
consider  it  as  connected,  by  its  situation,  with  the  Hieron 
and  Grove  of  the  Muses.  The  two  places  occurring 
successively  in  the  same  passage  over  the  mountain,  are 

therefore 


(1)  - ij  d'  'EXeicwj'oe  e%si  iroSa  mSaKoEvra.  Vid.  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  2 Q, 

p.  765.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  See  also  the  passage  cited  from  Xejiodotus  by  Strabo,  (p.  600.  ed.  Oxon.)  who 
was  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  account  given  of  Ascra  by  antient  Poets,  with  what  Hesiod 
had  said  of  his  native  country. 

(3)  A2KPHMENnATPI2n0ATAHI02AAAA©AN0NT02 
02TEAnAHEinimNrHMINYfINKATEXEI 
H2I0A0YTOYIIAEI2T0NENEAAAIKYA020PEITAI 
ANAPnNKPIN0MENnNENBA2ANni20<I>IH2 

(4)  NaWaro  S’  dy\  'EXtKwvov  oifrprj  evi  Ku/urj, 

'Aacprj,  y^tlfxa  KaKrj,  Ocpec  apyaAcrj,  ovci  ttot  iaOXrj. 

Hesiodi  ’’Epyci,  v.  639.  p.172.  Oxon.  1737- 
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therefore  associated  in  his  description  of  Helicon  ;  the  vchap.  iv- 
mention  of  one  inducing  an  allusion  to  the  other5.  Having 
stated  the  names  of  those  by  whom  the  Hieron  of  the 
Muses  was  first  consecrated,  he  terminates  the  sentence  by 
adding6,  that  “  the  same  persons  founded  Ascra.”  Every 
observation  of  Pausanias  is  particularly  valuable  ;  because 
he  passed  this  route  himself,  and  his  remarks  were  made 
upon  the  spot.  This  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  has 
said  of  the  condition  of  Ascra.  He  relates,  that  in  his  time 
nothing  remained  of  it  but  a  single  tower  ;  and  that  of  every 
thing  else,  even  the  remembrance  had  perished7.  But  the 
observations  of  Strabo  are  more  decisive  in  confirming  the 
opinion  here  given.  Speaking  of  Ascra,  he  says  it  was 
situated  “  in  a  lofty  and  rugged  part”  of  Helicon,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  stadia 9  from  Thespia.  The  name  of  the 
place  seems  also  to  be  still  preserved,  although  corrupted, 
in  the  modern  appellation  of  this  village :  for,  w  ith  a  trans¬ 
position  only  of  the  two  first  letters,  Ascra  becomes  Sacra; 

and 


(5)  Vid.  Pausan.  Bceotic.  c.  2 9.  p.  765.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(6)  O lidtrcu  $£  avrovg  Kai  ’'AaKprji/.  Ibid. 

(7)  •'Aoxp/c  p.cv  ct}  rrvpyog  etc  err  ipov,  Kai  dXXo  ovSh,  iXeijrero  eg  fxv7jjj.rjv.  Ibid. 

(8)  'Ev  de  rjj  fcWifW  iari  Kai  tj  "A OKprj  Kara  rd  vrpdg  'E XiKuva  /ucpog,  17 

rov  'Hcto^oi/  narpig-  iv  ydp  earl  rov  E XiKuvog,  t<j> ’  v^rjXov  Kai  rpa^eog 

roirov  KHfitvr),  airtyovaa  rwv  (deajnwv  oaov  rtrrapdKovra  arahiovg,  k.  r.  X.  (Strabon. 
Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  594.  edit.  Oxon.)  These  words  therefore  of  Stralo,  t<f  v^vXov  Kai 
rpa^eos  tottov  KBifitvrj,  and  still  more  the  appearance  of  the  place  itself,  prove  the 
classical  accuracy  of  Kennet,  in  describing  Hesiod’s  occupation  as  that  of  a  shepherd 
keeping  his  “  sheep  on  the  top  of  Helicon  {See  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Grecian 
Poets,  Parti,  p.47.  Lond.  lb’97-)  ;  and  they  serve  to  nullify  the  critical  objection 
made  to  that  biographer  by  the  learned  Professor  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Oxford 
Hesiod;  who,  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Hesiod's  Poems,  makes  the 
following  remark :  “  Rus  plerumque  se  abdebat  Hesiodus,  ibique  in  vallilus  (non 

jugis,  ut  narrat  ingeniosissimus  fii6ypa<pog)  Heliconis  pastor  erat.”  Vid.  Dissertat. 
in  Vit.  &c.  Hesiodi,  p.  4.  Oxon.  1737- 
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and  although  it  be  commonly  written  Sagara,  as  the  modern 
name  of  Helicon,  in  books  of  travels,  the  pronunciation 
of  the  word  is  Sacra ,  or  Sackra ;  evidently  being  rather 
a  corruption  of  the  old  name  of  the  place,  than  an  allusion, 
as  Wheler  supposes1 2 3,  to  the  number  of  hares  found  upon 
the  mountain.  Many  instances  of  more  remarkable  changes 
may  be  observed  in  the  modern  names  of  places  in  Greece, 
still  retaining  indisputable  traces  of  their  original  appellations. 
Here  then  the  shepherd,  and  poet,  Hesiod ,  fed  his  flock  ; 
although  in  a  valley ?,  yet  near  the  summit 3  of  Helicon  : 
and  amidst  the  rugged  rocks  surrounding  this  valley,  we 
saw  shepherds,  guarding  their  sheep  and  goats  ;  and  heard 
them  piping  their  tuneful  reeds,  as  when  the  Muses  first 
vouchsafed  to  the  Ascrcean  bard  their  heavenly  inspiration4. 
Around  the  village  are  many  fountains  and  streams,  falling 
into  the  river  upon  whose  banks  it  is  situated ;  and  there 
are  woods  near  it5.  After  passing  this  place,  we  advanced 


among 


(1)  “  This  mountain  is  now  called  Zagdra  by  the  Turks,  from  the  great  abundance 
of  hares  they  say  breed  there.”  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  4 77.  Lond.  1682. 

(2)  “  Nec  mihi  sunt  visas  Clio,  Cli&sque  sorores, 

Servanti  pecudes  vallibus,  Ascra,  tuis.”  Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandi ,  lib,  i.  v.  25. 

(3)  ’ \Kpordru  'EXtKwvt  ^ opovc  EPEvoujaaro, 

KaXoi/'c,  ip.EpoEvrac. 

Hesiodi  Deorum  Generatio,  v.  7-  p-  2.  edit.  Robins.  Oxon.  1737. 

(4)  At  vv  7TO&  'Htr/o^ov  KaX r\v  idtca^av  dotcrjv, 

’'Apvac  TroipaivovQ'  'EXttcwvoc  xnro  %adeoio. 

TovSl  p.E  TTpunara  deal  irpoc  fxvQov  EEinav 

Moi/aat  ’OXi/yU7rtd^£c,  Kovpai  Ato'c  A iyioyoio.  Ibid.  v.  22.  p.  4. 

(5)  At  Sagdra  we  found  the  “  true  Greek  Hellebore,”  Helleborus  Orientals  of 
Willdenow.  This  species  of  Hellebore,  whose  virtues  were  so  highly  extolled  by  the 
Antients,  was  first  illustrated  by  Tournefort  ( Voyage  du  Levant,  tom .  II.  p.  474. )•  and 
an  original  drawing  of  the  plant,  taken  for  him  by  Aubriet,  has  been  lately  engraven,  and 
published  in  the  Annales  du  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle.  We  also  found  upon  Helicon 
the  “  Scarlet  Oak,”  ( Quercus  Coccifera,  Linn.)  }  and  the  “  Flax-leaved  Daphne,” 
( Daphne  Gnidium,  Linn.) 
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among  the  boldest  rocks  imaginable,  exhibiting  the  liveliest 
colours.  Thence  we  began  once  more  to  ascend,  by  a 
narrow,  rough,  steep,  and  stony  path,  as  before;  and 
soon  gained  the  highest  point  of  all  this  passage  over 
Helicon  ;  commanding  a  prospect,  which,  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  objects,  and  in  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  history 
thereby  suggested,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  whole  world. 
The  eye  ranges  overall  the  plains  of  Lebadea,  ChjEronea, 
and  Orchomenus;  looking  down  upon  the  numerous 
villages  now  occupying  the  sites  of  those  and  of  other 
illustrious  cities.  From  the  spot  where  the  spectator  is 
placed,  the  most  amazing  undulation  of  mountain  scenery 
descends  in  vast  waves,  like  the  swellings  of  an  ocean, 
towards  Parnassus,  whose  snowy  bosom,  dazzling  by  its 
brightness,  was  expanded  before  us  with  incomparable 
grandeur6. 

As  we  began  to  descend  from  this  place,  we  passed  another 
fountain,  pouring  its  tribute  into  other  streams  that,  on  this 
side  Helicon,  fell,  in  noisy,  rapid,  and  turbulent  courses, 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  An  antient  paved 
causeway,  of  which  we  had  before  observed  the  frequent 
remains,  again  occurred,  and  it  was  continued  to  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  conducting  us  to  a  magnificent 
terrace,  elevated,  as  it  were,  above  all  Greece,  and  actually 
commanding  the  principal  features  of  the  country.  Hence,  as 

we 


(6)  “  And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe. 

Land  of  lost  Gods  and  godlike  men !  art  thou  ! 

Thy  vales  of  ever  green,  thy  hills  of  snow. 

Proclaim  thee  nature’s  varied  favourite  now.” 

Childe  Harolds  Pilgrimage ,  Canto  II.  77.  P- 103.  Land.  1812. 
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chap,  iv.  we  continued  to  descend,  the  Monastery  of  St.  George 
appeared  in  view,  below  us,  bearing  north  arid  by  west ; 
and  that  part  of  Helicon  which  extends  into  the  plain 
of  Lebad&a,  north-east.  We  then  arrived  at  a  village 
Kotomaia.  called  Regania,  or  Kotumala,  for  it  has  recently  changed 
even  its  modern  name.  This  village  is  distant  one  hour 
and  three  quarters  from  Zagara.  It  is  situated  where 
the  sage,  the  poet,  and  the  painter,  might  wish  to  spend 
their  days  ;  amidst  such  a  marvellous  assemblage  of  great 
and  sublime  features  as  no  other  region  can  exhibit; 
exciting  feelings  which  the  view  of  no  other  country  can  call 
forth ; — all  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Hellas  being  here 
displayed  in  one  living  picture.  The  effect  produced  by  it 
upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  is  transitory  ;  because  new 
objects  succeed,  and  dissipate  the  impression ; — alas  !  it 
fades  even  as  he  writes’. 

The  Papas,  or  priest,  at  Kotumala,  told  us  that  this 
village  had  changed  its  name  from  that  of  Regania, 
the  name  of  a  neighbouring  fountain.  It  is  about  one 
fourth  of  the  way  down  the  mountain,  on  the  side  of 
Lebadea.  Hence  descending  towards  the  plain,  we  passed 

the 


(1)  If  the  notes  written  immediately  after  viewing  this  prospect  from  Helicon 
be  of  this  nature  (and  they  have  been  transcribed  exactly  as  they  were  suggested  at  the 
time),  it  may  be  conceived  with  what  feeling  the  following  stanzas  would  be  read, 
calculated  to  convey  to  every  reader  of  taste  and  genius  that  vivid  impression  which 
can  be  communicated  by  no  other  hand: 

“  Where’er  we  tread,  ’tis  haunted  holy  ground; 

No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould  ; 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 

And  all  the  Muses’  tales  seem  truly  told, 


Till 
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the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  and  also  the  ruins  of  an  antient  chap,  iv.^ 
city,  upon  a  hill,  which  we  left  towards  our  right.  A  small 
chapel,  as  usual,  had  been  constructed  from  the  ruins.  We 
then  continued  along  the  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain,  again  noticing  an  antient  paved  causeway  :  this 
appeared  in  different  places,  during  the  rest  of  the  day’s 
journey.  At  the  distance  of  one  hour  from  Kotumala ,  there 
is  a  fountain ;  and  at  two  hours’  distance  a  village  called 
Panori 2,  upon  the  left,  beyond  which  there  is  another  Panori. 

fountain; — trivial  occurrences  when  regarded  merely  as 

♦ 

fountains,  but  on  no  account  to  be  disregarded  by  the 
writer  of  a  book  of  travels  intended  to  illustrate  the 
antient  topography  of  Greece ;  where  every  fountain  was 
consecrated  to  some  Deity;  and  every  insignificant  rivulet, 
as  the  country  becomes  more  known,  will  be  an  object  of 
importance,  in  serving  as  a  land-mark.  We  passed  two 
bridges  built  over  small  streams  descending  from  the 
mountain;  and  then  came  in  sight  of  Lebadea,  which  was  Lebadta. 

covered 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upou  : 

Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 

Defies  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples  gone  : 

Age  shakes  Athena’s  power,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

Long  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  hut  unwearied,  throng; 

Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th’  Ionian  blast, 

Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song  ; 

Long  shall  thiue  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 

Boast  of  the  aged  !  lesson  of  the  young  ! 

Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 

As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore.” 

Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage ,  Canto  II.  stanzas  80,  81.  />•  105.  Land,  1812. 

(2)  Tlap  omne ,  et  opau  video? 
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covered  with  a  white,  milky  fog,  the  never-failing  indication 
of  bad  air.  Its  inhabitants  are  consequently  subject  to  agues 
during  the  summer;  and  strangers,  of  course,  are  more  liable 
to  such  fevers.  The  rest  of  our  road  was  over  that  part 
of  the  base  of  Helicon  which  projects  into  the  plain  of 
Lebadea  ;  and  the  view  of  this  plain,  appearing  below  us, 
with  its  numerous  villages,  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
through  it,  was  very  pleasing.  We  did  not  arrive  at 
Lebadea  until  it  was  almost  dark.  Notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  such  is  the  extraordinary  situation  of 
the  town,  that  it  presented  a  very  remarkable  appearance, 
amidst  the  surrounding  gloom  of  rocks,  which  here  rise  in 
perpendicular  elevations,  at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive 
plain.  It  occupies  the  two  sides  of  a  ravine,  growing 
narrower  as  you  advance  towards  a  lofty  naked  preci¬ 
pice;  upon  whose  summit  appears  an  antient  fortress, 
towering  over  all  the  scene.  At  the  foot  of  this  precipice, 
below  the  fortress,  is  situated  the  Hieron  of  the  famous 
oracle  Trophonius  ;  and  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Hercyna, 
flowing  thence  through  the  ravine,  called  to  mind  the 
extraordinary  history  of  the  cavern  of  that  oracle,  whose 
present  appearance  and  situation  we  were  now  particularly 
anxious  to  explore. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  rich  Greek 
merchant,  of  the  name  of  Logotheti,  the  Archon  or  chief 
of  Lebadea  ;  a  subject  of  the  Grand  Signior,  since  well 
known  to  other  English  travellers  for  his  hospitality  and 
kind  offices.  His  brother  had  been  beheaded  for  his  wealth, 
two  years  before,  at  Constantinople.  In  the  house  of  this 

gentleman 
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gentleman  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  genuine 
manners  of  the  higher  class  of  Modern  Greeks,  unaltered 
by  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  customs,  or  by  an 
intercourse  with  the  actions  of  other  countries.  They 
seemed  to  us  to  be  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Plato,  and,  in 
many  respects,  barbarous  and  disgusting.  The  dinners, 
and  indeed  all  other  meals,  are  wretched.  Fowls  boiled 
to  rags,  but  still  tough  and  stringy,  and  killed  only  an 
hour  before  they  are  dressed,  constitute  a  principal  dish, 
all  heaped  together  upon  a  large  copper  or  pewter  salver, 
placed  upon  a  low  stool,  round  which  the  guests  sit  upon 
cushions  ;  the  place  of  honour  being  on  that  side  where  the 
long  couch  of  the  divdn  extends  along  the  white-washed 
wall.  A  long  and  coarse  towel,  very  ill  washed,  about 
twelve  inches  wide,  is  spread  around  the  table,  in  one 
entire  piece,  over  the  knees  of  the  party  seated.  Wine 
is  only  placed  before  strangers ;  the  rest  of  the  company 
receiving  only  a  glass  each  of  very  bad  wine  with  the 
dessert.  Brandy  is  handed  about  before  sitting  down  to 
table.  All  persons  who  partake  of  the  meal,  wash  their 
hands  in  the  room,  both  before  and  after  eating.  A  girl, 
with  naked  and  dirty  feet,  enters  the  apartment,  throwing 
to  every  one  a  napkin :  she  is  followed  by  a  second  damsel, 
who  goes  to  every  guest,  and,  kneeling  before  him  upon 
one  knee,  presents  a  pewter  water-pot  and  a  pewter 
bason,  covered  by  a  grill,  upon  the  top  of  which  there  is 
a  piece  of  soap.  An  exhibition  rather  of  a  disgusting 
nature,  however  cleanly,  then  takes  place  ;  for  having 
made  a  lather  with  the  soap,  they  fill  their  mouths  with 

this. 
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this,  and  squirt  it,  mixed  with  saliva,  into  the  bason.  The 

« 

ladies  of  the  family  also  do  the  same  ;  lathering  their  lips  and 
teeth  ;  and  displaying  their  arms,  during  the  operation  ot  the 
washing,  with  studied  attitudes,  and  a  great  deal  of  affecta¬ 
tion  ;  as  if  taught  to  consider  the  moments  of  ablution  as  a  time 
when  they  may  appear  to  great  advantage.  Then  the  master 
of  the  house  takes  his  seat,  his  wife  sitting  by  his  side,  at 
the  circular  tray;  and  stripping  his  arms  quite  bare,  by 
turning  back  the  sleeves  of  his  tunic  towards  his  shoulders, 
he  serves  out  the  soup  and  the  meat.  Only  one  dish  is  placed 
upon  the  table  at  the  same  time.  If  it  contain  butcher’s 
meat  or  poultry,  he  tears  it  into  pieces  with  his  fingers. 
During  meals,  the  meat  is  always  torn  with  the  fingers. 
Knives  and  spoons  are  little  used,  and  they  are  never 
changed.  When  meat  or  fish  is  brought  in,  the  host 
squeezes  a  lemon  over  the  dish.  The  room  all  this  while  is 
filled  with  girls  belonging  to  the  house,  and  other  menial 
attendants,  all  appearing  with  naked  feet ;  also  with  a  mixed 
company  of  priests,  physicians,  and  strangers,  visiting  the 
family.  All  these  are  admitted  upon  the  raised  part 
of  the  floor,  or  divan:  below  are  collected  meaner 
dependants,  peasants,  old  women,  and  slaves,  who  are 
allowed  to  sit  there  upon  the  floor,  and  to  converse 
together.  A  certain  nameless  article  of  household  furniture 
is  also  seen,  making  a  conspicuous  and  most  revolting 
appearance,  in  the  room  where  the  dinner  is  served  ;  but 
in  the  houses  of  rich  Greeks  it  is  possible  that  such  an 
exhibition  may  be  owing  to  the  vanity  of  possessing  goods 
of  foreign  manufacture  :  the  poorer  class,  certainly, 

whether 
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w  hether  from  a  regard  to  decorum,  or  wanting  the  means  chap,  iv. 
of  thus  violating  it,  are  more  cleanly.  The  dinner  being 
over,  presently  enters  the  rP uipudog,  or  Home r  of  his  day,  'p 
an  itinerant  songster,  with  his  lyre,  which  he  rests  upon 
one  knee,  and  plays  like  a  fiddle.  He  does  not  ask 
to  come  in,  but  boldly  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd 
collected  about  the  door  ;  and  assuming  an  air  of  conse¬ 
quence,  steps  upon  the  divan,  taking  a  conspicuous  seat 
among  the  higher  class  of  visitants  :  there,  striking  his 
instrument,  and  elevating  his  countenance  towards  the 
ceiling,  he  begins  a  most  dismal  recitative,  accompanying 
his  voice,  which  is  only  heard  at  intervals,  with  tones  not 
less  dismal,  produced  by  the  scraping  of  his  three-stringed 
lyre.  The  recitative  is  sometimes  extempore,  and  consists 
of  sayings  suited  to  the  occasion ;  but  in  general  it  is 
a  doleful  love-ditty,  composed  of  a  string  of  short 
sentences  expressing  amorous  lamentation,  rising  to  a 
sort  of  climax,  and  then  beginning  over  again ;  being 
equally  destitute  of  melodious  cadence,  or  of  animated 
expression.  The  ‘P that  we  heard,  when  literally 
translated,  consisted  of  the  following  verses  or  sayings, 
thus  tagged  together : 

“  For  black  eyes  I  faint  ! 

For  light  eyes  I  die  ! 

For  blue  eyes  I  go  to  my  grave,  and  am  buried  !” 


But  the  tone  of  the  vocal  part  resembled  rather  that  of 
the  howling  of  dogs  in  the  night,  than  any  sound  which 
might  be  called  musical.  And  this  was  the  impression  made 
upon  us  everywhere  by  the  national  music  of  the  Modern 
V0L-  Iv*  h  Greeks; 
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Greeks ;  that  if  a  scale  were  formed  for  comparing  it  with 
the  state  of  music  in  other  European  nations,  it  would  fall 
below  every  other,  excepting  only  that  of  the  Laplanders, 
to  which  nevertheless  it  bears  some  resemblance.  The 
ballads  of  the  Greeks  appeared  to  us  to  be,  generally, 
love-ditties;  and  those  of  the  Albanians  to  be  war- 
songs,  celebrating  fierce  and  bloody  encounters,  deeds 
of  plunder,  and  desperate  achievements.  But  such  general 
remarks  are  liable  to  exception,  and  to  error :  other  travellers 
may  collect  examples  of  the  Romaic  and  Arnaout  poetry, 
seeming  rather  to  prove  that  a  martial  spirit  exists  among 
the  Greeks ,  and  a  disposition  towards  gallantry  among  the 
Albanians1.  One  of  these  *P cc\pado}  entertained  us,  during 
dinner,  every  day  that  we  remained  in  Lebadea.  When  the 
meal  is  over,  a  girl  sweeps  the  carpet ;  and  the  guests  are 
then  marshalled,  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  laws  of 
precedence,  in  regular  order  upon  the  divan  ;  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house  being  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
couch,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  forming  two  lines,  one  on 

either 

(l)  See,  for  examples,  the  famous  Greek  war-song  As vte  7ralhg  tuv  'EWtjvuv, 
as  it  has  been  beautifully  translated  by  Lord  Byron,  {Poems  printed  at  the  end  of  “Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage ,”  jVo  .vm.  p.  183.  Lond.  1812.)  Also  two  popular  choral  songs 
in  the  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect  of  the  Illyric,  in  the  Notes  to  “  Childe  Harold," 
p.  133. — However,  the  stanzas  taken  from  different  Albanese  songs,  p.  97,  breathe  all 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  ballads  that  we  heard  among  the  Arnaouts ;  particularly  the 
tenth,  where  the  poet,  with  all  the  fire  of  his  own  genius,  has  transfused  into  his  lines 
the  most  genuine  character  of  his  original  sources  : 

“  Dark  Mucktar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 

Let  the  yellow-haired  Giaours  view  his  horse-tail  with  dread ; 

When  his  Delhis  come  dashing  in  blood  o’er  the  banks. 

How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks.” 

See  “  Childe  Harold,"  p.  100.  Lond.  1812. 
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either  side  ;  each  person  being  stationed  according  to  his  rank. 
The  couches  upon  the  divans  of  all  apartments  in  the  Levant 
being  universally  placed  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  II,  the  manner 
in  which  a  company  is  seated  is  invariably  the  same  in 
every  house2.  It  does  not  vary,  from  the  interior  of  the 
apartments  in  the  Sultan’s  seraglio,  to  those  of  the  meanest 
subjects  in  his  dominions ;  the  difference  consisting  only 
in  the  covering  for  the  couches,  and  the  decorations  of 
the  floor,  walls,  and  windows.  After  this  arrangement 
has  taken  place,  and  every  one  is  seated  cross-legged, 
the  pewter  bason  and  ewer  are  brought  in  again ;  and 
again  begins  the  same  ceremony  of  ablution,  with  the  same 
lathering  and  squirting  from  all  the  mouths  that  have 
been  fed.  After  this,  tobacco-pipes  are  brought  in  ;  but 
even  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is  not  without  its 
etiquette  ;  for  having  declined  to  use  the  pipes  offered  to 
us,  they  were  not  handed  to  the  persons  who  sate  next 
to  us  in  the  order  observed,  although  the  tobacco  in  them 
was  already  kindled,  but  taken  out  of  the  apartment,  and 
others  of  an  inferior  quality  substituted  in  their  stead,  to 
be  presented  to  the  persons  seated  below  us.  There  are 
no  people  more  inflated  with  a  contemptible  and  vulgar 
pride  than  the  Turks;  and  the  Greeks,  who  are  the  most 
servile  imitators  of  their  superiors,  have  borrowed  many 
of  these  customs  from  their  lords.  Costly  furs  are  much 

esteemed 

i 

(2)  Hence  may  be  understood  what  is  meant  by  **  holding  a  divan”  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  that  expression ;  the  members  of  a  Council,  or  of  any  State  assembly,  being 
thus  seated. 
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esteemed  by  both,  as  ornaments  of  male  and  female  attire  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  be  literally  costly ;  as  the  finest  fur  that 
ever  was  seen  would  lose  all  its  beauty  in  their  eyes  if  it 
should  ever  become  cheap.  Their  habits  are  only  esteemed 
in  proportion  to  the  sum  of  money  they  cost;  changes 
depending  upon  what  is  called  fashion  being  unknown 
among  them.  The  cap  of  the  infant  of  Logotheti  consisted 
of  a  mass  of  pearls,  so  strung  as  to  cover  the  head  ;  and  it 
was  fringed  with  sequins,  and  other  gold  coin,  among 
which  we  noticed  some  of  the  latest  Christian  emperors, 
and  of  the  church.  The  dress  worn  by  his  wife  was  either 
of  green  velvet  or  of  green  satin,  laden  with  a  coarse  and 
very  heavy  gold  lace ;  the  shoulders  and  back  being  further 
set  off  with  grey  squirrel’s  fur.  There  is  yet  another  curious 
instance  of  their  scrupulous  attention  to  every  possible 
distinction  of  precedency.  The  slippers  of  the  superior  guests 
are  placed  upon  the  step  of  the  divan :  those  of  lower 
rank,  of  the  unfortunate,  or  dependant,  are  not  allowed  this 
honour;  they  are  left  below  the  divan,  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  nearer  to  the  door.  About  the 
time  that  the  pipes  are  brought  in,  female  visitants  arrive 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who,  upon 
their  coming,  rises,  and  retires  with  the  women  present,  to 
receive  her  guests  in  another  apartment.  On  one  of  the 

days  that  we  dined  here,  it  being  the  day  of  a  Greek  festival, 

> 

two  Albanians,  with  their  wives  and  children,  came  to  visit 
the  archon.  These  peasants,  upon  entering  the  room, 
placed  each  of  them  a  sack  of  provisions  in  one  corner  of  the 
apartment,  and  then  came  forward  to  salute  their  landlord. 

When 
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When  the  women  advanced,  they  touched  his  hand  only, 
and  then  placed  their  own  hands  to  their  foreheads,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  in  Russia :  but  the  children  took 
his  hand  and  kissed  it,  applying  afterwards  the  back  part 
of  it  to  their  foreheads. 

The  famous  All  Pasha  of  Joannina  had  already  exacted  Joam,ma- 
tribute  from  the  inhabitants  of  Lebadea.  Ihe  archon 
informed  us  that  he  had  been  more  than  once  to  convey  it. 

He  spoke  much  of  the  riches  of  Joannina,  distant  seven  days 
journey,  telling  us  that  it  contained  7000  houses.  The  mother 
of  his  wife  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  a  very  handsome 
woman.  Being  in  the  costume  of  the  place  of  her  nativity, 
as  she  herself  informed  us,  it  was  evident,  from  her  appear¬ 
ance,  that  the  elder  females  of  Epirus  dress  better,  and  in 
a  more  comely  manner  than  those  of  Greece  :  they  bind 
up  their  braided  hair  around  the  head,  after  the  manner 
represented  in  antient  sculpture1;  and  they  wear  a  more 
decent  and  becoming  apparel  than  the  Greek  matrons;  of 
whom,  in  general,  nothing  is  conspicuous  but  what  ought 

to  be  concealed. 

Lebadea  contains  fifteen  hundred  houses.  A  commerce  of  Lebadea. 
is  here  carried  on,  in  the  produce  of  Attica,  Bceotia,  and 
Thessaly.  The  archon  received  an  order  from  Constantinople, 
the  day  after  our  arrival,  to  purchase  the  worth  of  fifty 
thousand  piastres  in  oil;  for  which  purpose  he  sent  to 

Athens,  to  buy  up  all  the  oil  that  could  be  found.  He  told 

us 

(l)  See  an  exact  representation  of  this  costume,  in  the  Plate  representing  Votive 
offerings  found  at  Thebes No.  2.  upon  a  small  bust  of  Parian  marble. 
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us  that  the  produce  of  Attica ,  in  oil,  exceeded  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  Greece.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow 
and  ill  paved.  Water  is  seen  falling  in  all  directions ; 
so  numerous  are  the  conduits  and  channels  for  supplying 
mills  and  reservoirs  from  the  bed  of  the  Hercyna .  This 
river  issues  with  great  force  from  beneath  a  rock,  a  few 
paces  from  the  old  Hieron  of  Trophonius.  Among  all  that 
now  remains  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  there  is  nothing 
better  authenticated  than  this  most  curious  place;  the 
site  of  it  being  distinctly  ascertained  by  the  cavities 
grooved  in  the  rock  for  the  reception  of  the  votive  offerings . 
The  only  uncertainty  respects  the  Adytum ,  where  the 
oracle  was  supposed  to  reside ;  for  although  the  mouth 
of  this  place  seems  very  accurately  to  correspond  with 
the  account  given  of  its  entrance  by  Pausanias ,  the 
interior  has  never  been  explored  in  modern  times.  As 
it  was  very  near  to  the  house  of  Logotheii,  we  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  spot,  and  of  making  all  the 
inquiry  in  our  power.  Every  thing  belonging  to  the  Hieron 
appears  to  exist  in  its  original  state;  except,  that  the  vows 
have  been  removed  from  the  niches  where  they  were 
placed ;  and  that  the  narrow  entrance,  supposed  to  lead  to 
the  Adytum ,  is  now  choked  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The 
women  of  Lebadea  kindle  fires  here  while  washing  their 
linen,  and  the  sides  of  it  are  consequently  covered  with 
soot.  This  aperture  in  the  rock  is  close  to  the  ground. 
Immediately  below  it,  in  the  front  of  the  little  terrace 
above  which  the  niches  were  cut  for  the  dona  votiva  a 
fountain  issues,  from  several  small  pipes  often  out  of  repair, 

into 
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into  a  bath,  the  interior  of  which  is  faced  with  large  hewn 
stones  and  pieces  of  marble :  here  the  Lebadean  women 
wash  their  linen ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from 
this  bath,  as  before  stated,  is  the  spot  where  the  river 
Hercyna  bursts  forth,  receiving  almost  in  the  instant  of 
its  birth  the  tributary  streams  from  th e  fountain.  The  river 
therefore  may  be  described  as  having  two  sources ;  and  this 
agrees  with  the  account  given  of  it  by  Pausanias.  The  bath 
was  used  by  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle;  for  these 
persons  were  obliged  to  purify  themselves,  and,  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  hot  baths,  to  wash  in  the  river  Hercyna \ 
Indeed  nothing  can  accord  more  accurately  with  the 
present  appearance  of  the  place  than  his  description  of  the 
Micron ;  and  we  ought  to  rely  upon  it  with  the  greater 
confidence,  because  we  receive  it  from  a  writer  always 
accurate,  who  in  this  instance  is  pre-eminently  entitled 
to  notice,  having  not  only  visited  the  spot,  but  also  himself 
descended  into  the  Adytum,  and  consulted  the  oracle.  “What 
Iheiie  relate,”  says  he1 2,  “  was  not  received  at  second¬ 
hand,  BUT  EITHER  AS  BY  OCULAR  DEMONSTRATION  I 
HAVE  PERCEIVED  IN  OTHERS,  OR  WHAT  I  HAVE  PROVED 


CHAP.  IV. 


Sources  of 
the  Hercyna. 

Validity  of 
the  remarks  by 
Pausanias. 


true  by  my  own  experience.”  Laying  aside  the  reserve 
he  sometimes  assumes,  with  regard  to  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  the  country,  he  gives  a  succinct  and  very  interesting 

detail 


(1)  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Boeot.  c.  39.  p.  79°*  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  Tpdipu  Si  ovk  uKOTjv ,  aWd  irtpovs  rc  tcuy  kui  avros  Tpocpuy/a  y^pi\ad- 
ptyos.  Ibid. 
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detail  ot  all  he  witnessed  upon  the  occasion;  and  his  readers, 
with  a  prospect  of  the  scene  itself,  become  almost  as  well 
acquainted  with  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  sustain 
this  most  curious  example  of  antient  credulity,  as  if  they  had 
themselves  been  present  with  him  ;  the  jugglery  of  a  stupid 
superstition,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  oracle ,  being  easily 
divined,  without  any  praeternatural  communication  from 
Trophonius.  The  two  sources  are  called,  by  Pausanias ,  the 
waters  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Water  °f  Oblivion ,  and  the  Water  of  Memory1.  But  a  remark- 

IfZy.  able  observati°n  previously  occurs,  respecting  the  place  where 
they  rise  :  he  says3,  they  are  both  of  them  (L  Tf 

“  WITHm  the  cavern,”  Hence  we  may  learn  that  the 
Adytum  and  the  Cavern  were  two  distinct  things :  the  first 
was  a  small  aperture  within  the  other :  and  the  appellation 
2IIHAAION  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  chasm,  or 
range  of  precipitous  rock,  around  the  place,  which  con¬ 
tained  not  only  the  “sacred  aperture  ’  (<rr0>*  To  hfov),  but 
also  the  source  of  the  Hercyna ,  and  perhaps  the  Grove  of 
Trophonius,  with  all  its  temples ,  statues ,  and  other  votive 

onlTmZT  °fferiri8s-  The  stoma  ^  described,  as  it  now  appears,  to 
have  been  a  small  opening  like  unto  an  oven5;  and  it  was 

near  to  the  terrace  or  floor;  for  the  votary,  lying  down, 
was  thrust  into  it  with  his  feet  foremost ;  the  rest  of  his 
body  being  rapidly  hauled  in  afterwards  by  some  person  or 

_ _ _ _ _ _  persons 

(1)  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Bceotic.  c.  3 9.  p.790.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  789. 

(3)  Tov  oiKoSofi tj^arog  roirov  t6  bimcttcu  Kp^dvv.  Pans.  Besot,  c.  3Q. 

p  .79I*  ed.  Kuhnii. 
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persons  within  the  Adytum.  These  leading  facts  being  stated,  chap. iv. 
an  accurate  description  of  the  place,  according  to  its  present 
appearance,  will  be  rendered  more  perspicuous :  and 
it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  well  understood,  because 
it  serves  to  illustrate  a  very  curious  part  of  the  religion  of 
Greece,  and  all  that  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias,  have  written 
upon  a  subject,  for  whose  investigation  Archbishop  Potter 
dedicated  an  entire  chapter  of  his  work4. 

The  main  body  of  water  which  constitutes  the  principal 
source  ot  the  Hercyna  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
fountain  represented  in  the  Plate.  The  first  is  troubled, 
and  muddy;  the  second,  clear,  and  much  better  fitted  for 
use.  The  first  is  evidently  the  gushing  forth  of  some  river, 
from  a  subterraneous  channel,  that  had  been  previously 
exposed  to  the  surface  ;  having  been  swallowed  up,  during 
its  course,  in  some  chasm  of  the  earth.  This  appears,  both 
from  the  substances  found  floating  in  the  water,  and  from  its 
perturbed  muddy  aspect.  We  observed  at  this  principal 
source  an  antique  terra-cotta  cylinder,  used  formerly  to 
compress  the  current  within  a  narrower  channel:  it  was 
fixed  into  the  rock  with  cement  and  tiles.  That  this  was 
the  source  called  Lethe,  must  be  evident;  because  the  other, 
being  close  to  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne,  as  will  presently 
appear,  was  necessarily  the  Water  of  Memory:  and  perhaps 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Water  of  Oblivion,  and  the  su¬ 
perstition  thereon  founded,  may  be  deduced  from  this  singular 
circumstance  of  its  re-appearance  after  being  once  buried; 

receiving 

(-4)  Archaeologia  Graeca,  vol.  I.  chap.  10.  p.28C).  Loud.  l‘/5l. 
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chap.  iv.  receiving  a  new  birth  after  its  resurrection,  as  it  were  oblivious 


of  its  former  course.  The  Antients  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  this  part  of  its  history,  because  it  is  obvious 
to  all  wTho  examine  the  water.  Wheler,  when  he  had  seen 
the  force  with  which  it  gushes  forth,  and  examined  the 
nature  of  the  current,  said1,  “  I  do  not  call  it  the  Fountain  ; 
but  think  that  some  other  rivers  from  the  Helicon  do  make 
it  rise  here,  by  a  subterraneous  passage  under  the  mountain 
and  in  a  preceding  paragraph  he  describes  it  as  coming 
“  with  such  a  plentiful  source  out  of  the  mountain,  that  it 
turneth  twenty  mills  in  the  town,  not  a  bow-shot  off  its  rise.” 
But  this  writer,  in  the  map  prefixed  to  his  work2,  has  marked 
the  disappearance  of  two  rivers  into  the  earth,  south  of 
Lebadea, — the  one  during  its  descent  from  Helicon,  and 
the  other  from  Anticyra ;  and  has  traced  what  he  conceived 
to  be  their  subterraneous  courses,  by  dotted  lines,  towards 
this  source  of  the  Hercyna.  The  same  therefore  might 
antiently  have  been  said  of  the  river  that  was  believed  to 
happen  to  those  who  drank  of  its  water, — that  it  assumed  a 
new  state  of  existence,  forgetful  of  the  past3:  and  having 
once  received  a  name  derived  from  any  thing  marvellous  or 
remarkable  in  its  history,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
appellation  bestowed  upon  the  neighbouring  fountain,  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  of  association  connected  with 
the  spot ;  since  nothing  was  more  common  among  antient 


nations, 


it  dvr  to  v  d  riwi  typovnfc.  Paus.  Boeot.  c.  30.  p.  79O.  ed.  Kuhn . 
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nations,  particularly  in  Greece,  than  to  erect  a  \ast  and 
complicated  superstructure  of  superstition  upon  the  most 
contracted  and  insignificant  foundation.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  the  scenery  here,  which  tended  to  excite 
the  solemn  impressions  that  were  essential  to  the  purposes 
of  priestcraft.  The  votaries  of  the  Oracle  weie  conducted 
through  a  Grove *  to  the  Hieron:  having  reached  the 
consecrated  precincts  of  the  divinity,  they  could  not  avoid 
being  struck  by  its  gloomy  and  imposing  grandeur.  It  is 
surrounded  with  rocks,  bare  and  rugged,  rising  in  dreadful 
precipices  to  a  great  height,  where  the  silence  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  was  only  interrupted  by  the  roaring  of  wateis  bursting 
with  uncommon  force  from  their  cavernous  abyss.  Tne 
most  sacred  part  of  the  Hieron,  containing  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  Adytum  and  the  receptacles  for  the  offerings, 
is  a  perpendicular  rock  of  black  marble.  It  faces  the  east. 
The  niches  are  above  the  Adytum,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
it:  they  are  of  different  capacities  and  shapes,  and  amount 
to  twelve  in  number.  The  most  capacious  is  an  entiie 
chamber  of  stone,  containing  a  stone  bench.  This,  according 
to  Pausanias ,  may  have  been  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne :  it  was 
near  to  the  Adytum ;  where  those,  who  came  from  consulting 
the  oracle,  being  seated4 5,  underwent  the  necessary  interroga¬ 
tories.  This  chamber  is  five  feet  ten  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  whole  of  it  is  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  like  to  the 

sepulchres  of  Telmessus  in  Asia  Minor;  being  twelve  feet 

eight 
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(4)  "Em  Si  to  fiavTuov  vrrip  to  aXcrog  iri  tov  opovc. 
p.791.  ed.  Kuhn. 

(5)  K adtfovcnv  iiri  Qpovov  Myrjfioffv^i  KaXovfxcrov.  Ibid, 
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eight  inches  in  length,  eleven  feet  three  inches  in  width, 
and  eight  feet  eight  inches  high.  The  stone  bench  within 
is  eight  feet  nine  inches  long,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  height.  There  are  two  niches,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  opening  to  this  chamber ;  and  seven 
others  to  the  left  of  it,  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Imme¬ 
diately  below  the  chamber,  a  little  towards  the  left  hand,  is 
the  Stoma ,  or  sacred  aperture  of  the  Adytum.  A  Figure  is 
represented,  in  the  Plate,  as  pointing  to  it.  It  is  small  and 
low,  and  shaped  like  an  oven ;  and  this  Paasanias  affirms 
to  have  been  the  form  of  the  artificial  masonry  adapted  to 
its  mouth  :  it  is,  in  fact,  barely  capacious  enough  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  man’s  body.  The  inhabitants  of  Lebadea 
refused  to  Monsieur  Fauvel ,  of  Athens,  the  permission  of 
clearing  out  the  rubbish  from  the  opening,  through  fear 
of  an  Avania 1  from  the  Turks;  who  might  suspect  them 
of  having  discovered  a  concealed  treasure.  The  work 
might  be  accomplished,  and  with  little  labour ;  having  the 
proper  utensils,  and  the  consent  of  the  JVaiwode.  We 
made  some  progress  towards  it ;  and  after  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Turkish  governor,  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  some  workmen  to  assist  us ;  but  they  were  deterred 
by  their  tears,  and  would  not,  for  any  consideration,  begin 
the  labour.  There  was  therefore  no  other  alternative  than 
ihat  of  putting  our  own  hands  to  the  task :  and  we  so  far 

succeeded. 


(l)  A  species  of  robbery,  constituting  the  chief  riches  of  the  Turkish  populace  in  the 
gieat  cities.  It  consists  in  the  payment  of  money  extorted  to  avoid  a  vexatious  suit  of 
law. 
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succeeded,  as  to  enable  Mr.  Cripps  to  introduce  the  whole  chap.  iv- 
length  of  his  body  into  the  cavity ;  where  being  provided 
with  a  long  pole,  and  thrusting  it  before  him,  he  found  at 
last  the  passage  to  be  entirely  closed.  The  difficulty  of 
carrying  on  the  work  within  so  narrow  a  space  becoming 
insurmountable,  and  the  Oracle  being  deaf  to  our  entreaties 
of  assisting  us  by  his  advice,  we  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  undertaking. 

The  stone  chamber,  with  seats,  answering  to  the 
description  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne, 

(for  he  says  2  it  was  not  far  from  th e  Adytum,)  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  fountain,  springing  into  the  bath  below, 
was  also  that  which  afforded  the  Water  of  Memory.  At 
present,  it  serves  to  supply  the  town  of  Lebadea  with  its 
best  water,  adding  greatly  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this 
remarkable  scene  ;  and  this  is  further  heightened  by  deep 
shadows  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  rock,  by  a  number  of 
pensile  plants  adorning  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  by 
an  old  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  crossing  the  Hercyna  a 
little  below  this  place.  Pausanias  mentions  another  curious 
circumstance,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  small  opening 
above  the  bath  can  be  no  other  than  the  mouth  of 
the  Adytum;  it  is  this;  that  the  place  where  the  Oracle 
resided  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  ivhite  stone,  not 
exceeding  the  height  of  two  cubits3,  inclosing  a  very  small 
area.  The  diameter  of  such  a peribolus  must  have  been  very 
limited;  because  it  could  only  extend  from  the  face  of  the 

precipice 


(2)  KftVat  St  ov  Toppu  tov  ddurov.  Pausan.  Bceot.  c  3Q.  p.  7Q2.  ed.  Kuhn. 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  791. 
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precipice  to  the  brink  of  the  river  ;  that  being  at  the  distance 
of  nine  feet  four  inches  from  the  stoma ,  or  mouth,  of  the 
Adytum.  And  the  reason  why  the  wall  was  only  two  cubits 
in  height,  is  also  explained  by  the  appearance  of  the  stoma ; 
for  this  was  all  the  elevation  necessary  to  conceal  it  from 
sight.  Near  the  same  peribolus  were  two  sanctuaries  ;  the 
one  ( otxtipa )  being  sacred  to  the  good  daemon ,  and  the  other 
(/gflov)  to  good  luck l.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  real 
nature  of  those  sanctuaries  may  have  been.  That  they  were 
any  thing  rather  than  temples,  must  appear  from  the  want  of 
space  for  such  edifices.  The  present  town  of  Lebadea 
seems  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  consecrated  district  once 
covered  by  the  Grove  of  Trophonius 2;  and  above  this  is 
the  rocky  recess  called  by  Pausanias  IITHAAION,  and 
ANTPON  KOIAON,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Hercyna. 
The  whole  space  from  the  autient  city,  along  the  banks  of 
this  river,  to  the  residence  of  the  Oracle,  was  covered  with 
temples,  Hiera,  images,  and  every  species  of  votive 
decoration.  The  statues  were  by  the  best  sculptors  of 
Antient  Greece:  and  when  we  read  that  a  work  of  Praxiteles 
was  among  the  number  of  its  ornaments3,  we  are  little 
inclined  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  the  historian,  who,  speaking 
of  Lebadea,  says,  that  its  decorations  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Greece4.  Yet  it  is 
now  so  completely  stripped  of  all  its  costly  ornaments,  that, 

with 

(1)  To  Si  oiKtjiua  kalfiovds  rt  ciyadov  Kcti  Tv^rjz  itp6v  iariv  dyctOrjc.  Pausan. 
Bceot.  c.  39.  p.  789.  ed.  Kuhn'u. 

(2)  To  aXo-oc  tov  T po(j)o>ytov.  Ibid. 

(3)  Tlpa^irtXrjg  Si  iiroii)m  to  dyaX/ua  (T potyuviov).  Ibid. 

(4)  K.£Ko'(T/ut]rai  /uiy  St )  ra  uXXa  (ublaiv  t)  troXitj  o/xolac  rou:  'EXA tjviov  /licIXicttu 
evcat/Liocn.  Ibid. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  interesting  remains  at  the  sources  chap.  iv. 

of  the  river,  our  search  after  antiquities  was  almost  made 

in  vain.  We  could  not  obtain  a  single  medal;  and  the  few 

that  we  saw,  upon  the  head-dresses  of  the  women  and 

children,  were  wretched  ecclesiastical  coins,  or  the  still  more 

barbarous  impressions  of  the  Turkish  mint.  We  ascended 

to  the  Citadel,  erected  upon  the  summit  of  the  rock  above  the  Acropolis. 

Hieron  of  Trophonius ;  and  found  there  the  capital  of  a  large 

pillar,  of  that  most  antient  and  rare  variety  of  the  Corinthian 

order,  described  in  our  account  of  Thebes.  It  is  wrought  of 

the  hard  black  marble  of  the  rocks  whereon  the  citadel 

stands.  Within  the  fortress  we  noticed  a  few  fragments 

of  antiquity,  less  worthy  of  notice  than  this  capital ;  and 

in  a  Mosque  near  it,  some  inscriptions  ;  but  only  one  of  them 

is  entire,  and  this  has  been  already  published  by  Wheler : 

it  is  upon  a  block  of  marble  over  the  door  of  the  minaret. 

Another  imperfect  legend  is  upon  a  stone  in  the  same 
building,  also  noticed  by  Wheler b:  they  were  moreover 
both  published  by  his  companion  Spon5 6.  The  name  of  the 
city  occurs  in  these  inscriptions  variously  written, — 
nOAll  AEBAAEfiN,  and  AEBAAEIEUN.  From  the  fortress  we 
observed  the  bearings  of  Cheer onea  and  Orchomeniis. 

Ch*®ronea  bears  north  and  by  east,  and  is  distant  from 
Lebadea  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Okchomenus,  east-north- east,  distant  from  Lebadea  two 
hours. 

The  commerce  of  Lebadea  is  very  considerable.  It 

carries 


(5)  See  Journey  into  Greece,  pp.  32 7,  328.  Land.  1(3S2. 

(6)  Voyage  de  Grece,  et  du  Levant,  tome  II.  pp.  2 66,  2^7-  «  Haye,  1/24. 
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chap.  iv.  carries  on  a  thriving  trade  in  the  exportation,  even  to  London, 
Commerce  of  of  corn  and  cotton,  and  of  currant-raisins  :  the  last  article 
it  sends  from  Patras.  Its  own  port  is  Aspropiti,  antiently 
Anticyra.  The  wine  of  Orchomenus  is  also  sold  here  : 
it  is  as  good  as  old  hock,  having  a  similar  flavour,  but  with 
less  acidity :  it  is  sometimes  of  the  colour  of  the  clearest 
spring  water.  The  honey  of  Lebadea  is  sent  to  the  Grand 
Signior’s  seraglio  ;  but  in  our  opinion  it  was  much  inferior 
to  the  honey  of  Athens.  We  had  brought  some  of  the 
Athenian  honey  with  us  :  they  were  both  placed  upon  the 
table  of  the  archon,  to  be  compared  :  that  of  Athens  was 
paler,  but  as  clear  as  crystal;  and  so  inspissated,  that  it  might 
be  cut  with  a  knife. 


CHAP.  V. 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  LEBADEA  TO  CELERONEA  AND  ORCHOMENUS. 
The  Author  visits  a  Village  called  Capranu — Aspect  of  Parnassus — Ruins 

«  i-  1 

of  Chaeronea  — Inscriptions  — Aqueduct  —  Theatre  — Acropolis — 
Battles  of  Chceronea — Tomb  of  the  Thebans — Sceptre  of  Agamemnon 
— Antiquities  at  the  Church  of  Capranu — Marble  Cathedra — Five 
Inscriptions  upon  one  Tablet — Visit  to  a  Village  called  Romaiko — 
Remarkable  Bas-relief — Visit  to  Screpu — River  Melas — Tomb  of 
Hesiod — Ruins  of  Orchomenus — Archaic  Inscriptions — Hieron  of 
the  Graces — Inscriptions  relating  to  the  Charitesian  Games — 
Observations  on  the  iEolian  Digamma — Homolo'ia  —  Sophocles  of 
Athens,  mentioned  as  a  Victor  in  Tragedy — Later  Inscriptions — 
Hieron  of  Bacchus — Sciatericon  of  the  antient  City — Greek 
Epigram  thereby  illustrated — Treasury  of  Minyas — Proof  of  the 
vol.  iv.  t  antiquity 
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antiquity  of  domes  in  architecture — Acropolis  of  Orchomenus — 
Condition  of  the  present  inhabitants — Superstition  respecting  certain 
stones — Return  to  Lebadea. 


Aspect  of 
Parnassus. 


Visit  to 
Capramt. 


On  Thursday,  December  the  tenth,  we  made  an  excursion 
across  the  plain,  from  Lebadea ;  and  passing  a  bridge,  took 
a  north-ivest  direction,  towards  some  hills,  over  which  we 
rode,  following  the  antient  paved  way  to  Chasronea. 
Descending  these  hills,  we  crossed  a  rivulet,  and  entered 
the  Plain  of  Chceronea;  thus  divided  from  that  of  Lebadea , 
but  resembling  the  latter  in  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It 
extends  from  east- south- east  to  west-north-west ;  being  about 
two  miles  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  length.  This  plain 
is  bounded  towards  the  north-west  and  west  by  Parnassus, 
which  entirely  closes  it  in  on  that  side,  and  exhibits  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  striking  barriers  in  nature,  visible  the 
whole  way  from  Lebadea ;  its  sharp  ridge  alone  being 
covered  with  snow,  but  all  below  appearing  in  bleak  and 
rugged  masses  of  primary  limestone,  of  a  grey  aspect, 
except  the  base,  and  this  is  covered  with  shrubs  and  coppice. 
Parnassus  universally  bears,  at  present,  the  name  of  Lakura : 
it  stands,  to  all  appearance,  quite  solitary ;  as  if  it  suffered 
no  other  eminence  to  dispute  with  it  the  smallest  portion 
of  that  sanctity,  which  originally  extended  over  every  part 
of  the  mountain1. 

The  Ruins  of  Chceronda  are  on  the  western  side  of  this 
plain  :  a  village  called  Capranu  now  occupies  the  site  of 
them,  distant  only  two  hours,  about  six  miles,  from  Lebadda. 

This 


(l)  hporpE7n)i  <)'  icrri  iras  6  Hapyctcrtros.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.604.  ed.  Oxon. 
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This  we  were  enabled  to  ascertain  by  the  antiquities  we  chap.  v. 
discovered  upon  the  spot.  The  first  inscription  that  we  Ruins  of 
found  mentions  the  inhabitants  of  Ch^eronea.  It  was 
upon  a  marble,  in  the  corner  of  a  small  chapel  at  Capranu  ; 
and  highly  interesting  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival  among 
the  ruins  of  the  city.  It  states,  that  “  the  Senate  AND  Inscriptions. 
People  of  the  ChjEROneans  honour  the  Emperor 
Macrinus.” 

AYTOKPATOPA 
MO  N  O A  A  I O  N 
CEBHPON  makpeinon 
CEBACTONHBOY 
AHKAIOAHMOC 
XAIPWN  EOJN 

Hard  by,  upon  the  ground,  we  saw  another  inscription, 
upon  marble,  also  satisfactory  on  account  of  its  concurring 
local  testimony.  This  last  sets  forth,  that  “  Charopeina, 

daughter  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Didymus,  a  priestess 
of  Diana,  is  honoured  by  the  Ch^eroneans,  for  her 

VIRTUE  AND  RELIGIOUS  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  DEITY.” 

The  legend  is  as  follows. 

HBOYAHKAIOAH 
MOSXAI  PRN  E 
I2N  .THNIEP 
AN  . THSAPTEM  I 
AOI  .  XA  PO  nEI  N  AN 
TB  .  KAAYAIOY . Al  AY 
M  O Y  .  0  Y  T  A TEPA 

apethseneken 

KAITHinEPITHN 

OEONOPHZKEIAZ 


We 
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chap,  v.  We  noticed  the  remains  of  a  small  temple ,  perhaps  that 

of  Diana ,  in  two  ruined  buildings,  still  standing,  in  the 
same  line  of  a  range  of  antient  tile-work,  once  covered  with 
marble  ;  also  in  the  shafts  of  columns  of  highly-polished 
grey  granite,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  lying  near  to  the 
spot.  Close  to  the  little  chapel  we  saw  also  two  capitals  of 
columns  ;  one  of  the  Corinthian  order,  barbarously  executed  ; 
and  another  belonging  to  the  Ionic,  in  better  taste,  but  of 
small  size.  Opposite  to  the  door  of  this  chapel  appears 
Parnassus,  with  its  shining  snowy  summit ;  and  between 
both,  in  the  same  line,  is  the  lofty  rock  whereon  the 
Acropolis  of  Chceron&a  was  situated  ;  as  appears  by  the 
remains  of  its  walls. 

Aqueduct.  The  next  thing  that  attracted  our  notice,  was  a  beautiful 

antique  fountain,  with  five  mouths;  supplied,  by  means  of 
a  small  aqueduct,  from  the  neighbouring  rock,  wherein  the 
Coilon  of  the  Theatre  of  Cheer onea  was  excavated.  In  its 
present  state,  this  fountain  is  entirely  made  up  of  fragments 
from  the  antient  buildings  of  the  city.  Here  we  saw  some 
large  pedestals,  granite  shafts,  small  Doric  capitals, — and  a 
mass  of  exceeding  hard  blue  marble,  exhibiting,  in  beautiful 
sculpture,  the  leaves  and  other  ornaments  of  the  cornice  of 
a  temple.  There  was  a  cistern  at  this  fountain,  with  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Autobulus,  a  Platonic 
Philosopher. 

a  A  M  A  T  P  I  O  N  A  YT  O  B  O  Y  A  O  N  <i>  I  A  O  C  O 
<t>ON  nAAT6c)NIKON<l>AABIOCAYTOBOY 
AOCTON  nPOCM  HTPOCn  All  nON 

An  inscription  found  at  Smyrna  in  honour  of  the 

Platonic 
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Platonic  philosopher  Theon,  is  given  by  Spoil,  in  his 
Miscellanea l. 

Following  the  aqueduct  towards  the  theatre,  we  found, 
upon  the  right  hand,  a  subterraneous  passage,  seeming  to  go 
under  the  theatre.  The  entrance  to  it  is  like  that  of  a 
well,  lined  with  antient  tiles:  the  whole  is  closed,  and 
covered  with  masonry.  At  the  entrance  there  are  two 
inscriptions,  beautifully  cut ;  but  a  part  of  one  of  them 
alone  is  legible,  belonging  to  a  metrical  composition. 
....ANAPEIIIXAPONAA 
AIXANOPKAI<MZOAOPmn 
APMOAIOinOAEMR 

This  well  is  about  twelve  feet  in  depth.  Having  descended 
to  the  bottom,  we  found  an  arched  opening,  offering  a 
passage  towards  the  w.n.w.  but  immediately  afterwards 
inclining  towards  w.s.w.  Proceeding  along  the  vaulted 

passage,  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  we 

r  / 

came  to  the  mountain  where  the  Coilon  of  the  theatre  has 
been  hewn.  The  source  of  the  fountain  is  upon  the  north¬ 
western  side  of  it ;  for  by  striking  the  ground  there,  a  cavity 
may  be  observed.  The  vaulted  roof  of  this  subterraneous 
passage,  once  undoubtedly  an  aqueduct,  is  formed  with 
antient  tiles  ,  and  the  workmanship  at  the  source  of  the 
fountain  is  of  the  same  nature. 

We 

(1)  Eruditae  Antiquitatis  Miscell.  Sect.  iv.  p.  135.  Lugd.  \685. 

©EflNAnAATONI 
KON  .  3>IA0203>0N 
01  EPET2 . 0EUN 
TON .  nATE  PA 
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Theatre. 


Acropolis 


We  next  visited  the  theatre,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
antient  in  Greece,  and  one  of  the  most  entire  now  remaining. 
It  faces  the  n.n.e.  looking  across  the  plain  to  a  village 
called  Karamsa,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  opposite  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Coiloii  is  now  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  when 
it  was  first  formed :  it  is  hollowed  in  the  rock,  above  the 
ruined  edifice  before  mentioned  and  the  fountain ,  to  the 
s.s.  w.  of  the  latter.  Nothing  is  wanted  belonging  to  this 
part  of  the  theatre ,  but  the  marble  covering  for  the  seats. 
There  is  this  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  once  covered 
with  marble ;  they  are  only  twelve  inches  high,  and  seven¬ 
teen  inches  and  a  half  wide  ;  sufficient  space  is  therefore 
not  allowed  for  the  feet  of  the  spectators.  The  magnificent 
theatre  constructed  by  Polycletus  in  Epidauria,  whereof 
a  description  was  given  in  a  former  part  of  these  Travels’, 
contained  a  space  equal  to  eighteen  inches  behind  each  row 
of  seats,  for  the  feet  of  the  spectators  ;  and  fourteen  inches 
in  front  for  the  stone  benches ;  making  a  total  of  two  feet 
eight  inches  for  the  width  of  every  seat.  The  Proscenium 
of  this  theatre  still  remains :  it  is  forty-eight  paces  in 
width. 

The  acropolis  is  above  the  theatre ,  and  the  road  leading 
to  it  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rock.  Like  the  Aero-  Cor inthus, 
it  covers  the  top  of  a  lofty  precipice.  This  precipice  is 
mentioned  by  Pasanias 2 ;  and  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable, 


that 


(1)  See  the  former  Section,  p.  630.  Broxlourne,  1814. 

(2)  Bceotica,  p.  793.  ed .  Kuhnii. 
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that  neither  he,  nor  Strabo3 4 5,  who  also  notices  the  city,  make 
any  mention  of  the  theatre.  “  Above  the  city,”  says 
Pausanias \  “  is  a  precipice  called  Petrachus.”  Here  was 
preserved  a  small  image  of  Jupiter5.  The  very  antient 
walls  of  this  citadel  yet  remain  all  around  the  summit ; 
flanking  the  edges  of  the  craggy  precipice :  they  are  of 
massive  but  regular  workmanship,  and  offer  an  astonishing 
monument  of  the  perseverance  and  enterprising  labours  of 
the  antient  inhabitants. 

Chesronda  was  not  the  original  name  of  this  city6 7;  it 
had  more  antiently  been  called  Arne  :  this  appellation  is 
given  to  it  by  Homer1.  Its  plain,  celebrated  by  the  poet 
for  its  fertility,  became  very  memorable  for  the  battles  that 
were  here  fought for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the 
Boeotians,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ ;  for  the  victory 
obtained  by  Philip  over  the  allied  armies  of  Thebes  and 
Athens  in  the  fourth ;  and  for  that  which  Sylla  obtained 
over  the  forces  of  Mithradates  in  the  first.  At  about  an 
hour  s  distance  from  the  village,  a  most  conspicuous  tomb, 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  elevation,  still  remains,  an 
everlasting  monument  of  the  ensanguined  field,  resembling 
the  Tomb  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Plain  of  Marathon.  It  is 
very  distinctly  mentioned  by  Pausanias :  he  says  it  was 

raised 


chap.  v. 


Battle  of 
Charonin, 


Tomb  of  the 
Thebans. 


(3)  Strabonis  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  600.  ed.  Oxon. 

(4)  "Eart  U  VTTtp  rrjv  7r6\iv  Kpt]/u.vog  UtTpa^og  KaXov/uiyog.  Paus.  Boeot.  c.41, 
p.  797 •  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(5)  Ibid. 

(6)  E/caXaro  Se  rj  rroXig  nai  rovroig  !/A pvr\  ro  a p^aiov.  Ibid.  c.  40.  p.  793. 

(7)  Ot  re  7roXvard<pvXov  ”Apvr)v  e^ov.  Iliad.  B.  507. 
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Sceptre  of 
Agamemnon. 


raised  over  the  Thebans  who  fell  in  the  engagement  against 
Philip1.  This  tomb  is  now  called  Mangoola.  When  viewed 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain  by  a  person  going  from 
Lebadea  to  the  village  of  Romaiko,  in  the  road  to  Orchomenus, 
it  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  being  then  backed  by 
Parnassus ,  and  in  a  line  with  its  summit,  standing  close  to 
its  base.  A  Pasha  called  Hachi,  passing  this  way,  hoisted 
upon  it  the  Turkish  standard the  only  circumstance  related 
concerning  it  by  the  present  inhabitants. 

Chjeronea  was  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch  :  its  other 
memorabilia  were  few  in  number.  The  famous  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon,  celebrated  by  Homer  as  that  made  by  Yulcan 
for  Jupiter,  had  been  regularly  transmitted,  by  the  hands 
of  Hermes,  Pelops,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes,  to  the  Argive 
king,  and  was  here  preserved  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
The  ChceroneaJis  paid  to  it  divine  honours  ;  holding  it  in 
greater  veneration  than  any  of  their  idols2.  It  seems 
to  have  been  held  among  them  after  the  manner  of  a 
mace  in  our  borough  towns ;  for  the  same  author  relates, 
that  they  did  not  keep  it  in  any  temple  prepared  for  its 
reception,  but  that  it  was  annually  brought  forth  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  being  honoured  by  daily  sacrifices; 
and  a  sort  of  mayor’s  feast  seems  to  have  been  provided  for 
the  occasion ;  a  table  covered  with  all  sorts  of  eatables 
being  then  set  forth. 

In 


(1)  Tipoaiovruv  Sc  rjj  7t6\ci ,  7ro\vdvSpiov  ®r](iaiuv  early  iv  ru>  irpog  fyCKurnov 
ciyuvi  diroOavdvrav.  Paus.  Bceot.  c.  40.  p.  79^. 

(2)  Ibid.  ; 
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In  the  church  of  this  village  were  found,  at  the  altar,  four  chap.  v. 
beautiful  granite  columns,  each  column  of  one  entire  piece.  Antiquities  at 
The  altar  itself  is  an  antient  pedestal  of  blue-and- white  °‘ 

marble,  four  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  wide. 

■ 

Close  to  this  altar,  on  the  left  hand,  was  a  beautiful  capital 
of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  measuring  two  feet  six  inches  square 
at  the  top,  of  that  antient  style  of  the  Corinthian  which  we 
lately  described  in  the  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Thebes ; 
but  this  is  the  most  valuable  specimen  of  it  we  have 
anywhere  seen ;  the  workmanship  being  exquisitely  fine, 
and  the  marble  uninjured.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the  same 
church,  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  we  also  saw  the  Marble 

Cathedra, 

marble  Thymele  of  the  Chcerondans ;  a  magnificent  antique 
chair  finely  sculptured,  and  hewn  out  of  a  single  block.  It 
was  brought,  in  all  probability,  from  the  Theatre:  and  this  will 
add  another  example  to  those  already  mentioned3,  proving 
the  real  nature  of  the  A oyfiov,  or  QvfAtXq,  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  a  Cathedra  of  this  kind  either  within  or  near 
to  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  theatres  :  it  is  also  remarkable 
that  the  Greek  peasants  upon  the  spot  call  it  Qgovog.  The 
church  itself,  as  a  receptacle  of  precious  reliques  from  the 
ruins  of  Chceronea ,  has  tended  to  the  preservation  of  some 
of  them,  but  to  the  destruction  of  others.  The  most 
valuable  antiquities  have  been  used  as  common  building 
materials.  A  very  hard  kind  of  marble,  of  a  blue-and- 
white  colour,  is  particularly  prevalent  among  the  remains  of 
this  city.  Within  the  church  we  noticed,  in  the  wall,  not 
less  than  five  inscriptions  upon  a  marble  pedestal.  The 
writing  appeared  to  have  been  added  at  different  times,  as  the 

characters 

(3)  See  the  former  Section,  p.  617.  Broxbourne,  1814. 
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chap.  v.  characters  were  not  all  equally  well  cut.  These  inscriptions 
Five  inscrip-  were  at  too  great  a  height  to  be  legible  from  the  floor  of  the 

Tablet.  church  ;  but  by  placing  a  ladder  against  the  wall,  the  author, 

with  some  difficulty,  made  the  following  copy  of  the  whole. 

APX0NT02AI0KAE0T2T0T2IMMI0TMHN022XNEAPYN  ....  TONNOMON 
OMOAHI  I0YIIENTEKAIAEKATHAEHSI0APX0NT02nATPAN02MHN0©HP  .  . 
2AMMIKOTTOT$IAOSENOTANATI©HS1AOPOTHAPXONTOSATTHTOTTIOT  .... 
TASIAIAXAOTAASKAAAIAAKAinTQINnANOrMEmNOS  .  .  2:XNEXAPE2P  .... 
KAITOEKTHSKAAAIAOSnAIAAPIONnOTOSANATIQHSITONIAIONOPnTON 
NOMANIKONIEPOXSTOSEPAniAinAPAMONONIEPONTOSEPAnEIN  .  .  .  HII  .  .  . 
MINANTA2AESinnAEXBOXAOXTHKATATXXHKONTANH©ENIMH0ENTHNA0ES 
XINMAMMHnANTATONTHSZflHSAX  .  IIOIOTMENHAIATOT2YNEAH0TKA 

THXKPONONANENKAHTO2:TAAErEN  .  ATONNOMON . 

NH©ENTAEHATTnNENTnTH2:MEN02AAAAK0MENEI0XnENTEKAIAEKATHN 
nAPAMONHSKPONOESXTnSANSOAnPAKPATnNOSnAPONTOIiArTH  .  .  IIATPO 
AOYAAAESSinnA2TH2A0ANIOYKPATnNOXAOIH2rrH  .  .  IAIANAOYAHNET  .  .  . 
THNANA0ESINnOIOXMENHAIAIEPANTOYSEPAniAO2nOIOXMENETHNANA0ESS 
TOX2XNEAPIOYKATATONNOMONKAT ATONNOMON 


[The  Letters  in  this  Column  well  cut.] 

APX0NT02EXANAP0XMHN02A 

AAAKOMENHOXTPIAKAAIArA0O 

KAH2EXANAPOXANATIQH2ITOX2 

IA10X2A0XA0X22O2IM0NKAI 

EIMflNAIEPn2TOX2EPAII  I 

A02IIAPAMEINANTA2ANEN 

KAHT02EAT0TEKAITHrX 

NAI  KIM  OXB  O  XK  A  T  ATH  NANA 

0E2INIIOIOXMENO2AIATOX 

2XNEAPIOXKATATONNOMON 


[The  Letters  in  this  Column  barbarously  cut.] 

APXONTOSANTIMQNOZMENOS 

nPOETATHPIOYITENTEKAIAEKATH 

MIAnNinniNOYKAITHAHMAKIXEY 

BOYAOYANATI0EASINTAIAIA  AOYAI 

KAKOPASIAAAESANAPANKAI0AYMA2: 

TANIErATOI2APAnEIMH0ENIMH0EN 

nPOY2:HKOY2A2:nEPAMENASA2:AEMI 

AtlNINAITHAEMAXIAIEKAIEPONEnS 

ANEflSINANEIKAHT^THNANAGE 

SlNnOIOY  .  I  .  AOAIATOYSYNEAPIOYKATA 

TONNOMON 


[In  the  two  following  Inscriptions,  the  Letters  were  well  cut.] 

APX0NT02<t>IA0HEN0YMEN02AAAAKOMENH0YIIENTEKAIAEKATH 

AAESONPOAnNO2ANATI0H2ITHNIAIANAOXAHNAIONX2IAN 

IEPANTn2APAnmAPAMEINA2ANEATfLANENKAHTn2IIANTA 

TONTOXZHNXPONONTHNANA0E2INIIOIOXMENO2AIATOX2XNEAPIOX 

KATATONNOMON 

APX0NT02KA$I2I0XMEN02B0XKATI0XTPIAKAAIKPATnNAMINI0XKAI 

EXriTANIKAPETOX2XNEXAPE2TOXNTlYNKAITfiNYinNANATI©EA2INTO 

AoYAIKONAYTflNKOPA2ION2n2IXANIEPONTfl2EPAninAPAMINAN 

KPATnNlKAIEXriTAEP12ANZn2INANENKAHTn2THNANA©E2INnOI 

OXMENOIAIATOX2XNEAPIOXKATATONNOMON 
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They  have  been  here  printed  so  as  to  correspond  with 
their  appearance  upon  the  marble;  for  they  all  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  namely,  the  dedication  of  a  slave  to  the  God 
Serapis  :  the  translation  of  one  of  them  will  therefore  be 
sufficient;  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  select  the  fourth , 
because  the  legend  is  there  quite  perfect ;  and  the  letters  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  were  better  graven,  and  more  legible, 
than  in  the  three  preceding  inscriptions. 

“  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Alalcomenius 
(October),  Philoxenus  being  Archon,  Alexon,  the  son  of 
Rhodon,  dedicates  his  own  slave  Dionysia,  as  sacred 
to  the  God  Serapis,  having  remained  blameless  with 

HIM,  ALL  HER  LIFE.  He  HAS  MADE  THE  DEDICATION 
through  the  Council,  according  to  the  law.” 

In  the  fifth  and  last  inscription,  the  dedication  of  the 
slave  is  made  in  the  month  Bucatius  (January1),  “  the  sons 
of  Craton  and  Eugita  consenting  thereto.” 

In  the  evening  we  returned,  by  the  same  road,  again  to 
Lebadea,  and  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  town.  About  half 
an  hour’s  distance  from  it  there  is  a  fountain.  The  stream 
which  we  crossed  before  in  the  morning,  by  a  bridge,  is  not 
the  Hercyna ,  but  one  of  its  branches  :  this  river  becomes 

divided. 
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(l)  For  the  order  of  the  Boeotian  months,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Walpole’s 
Notes  upon  some  of  the  Inscriptions  we  found  afterwards  at  Orchomenus.  The  word 
MEN02  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  should  be  written  MEIN02,  the  Boeotians  using  El  for  H : 
but  we  have  thought  it  right  to  print  our  copy  as  it  was  made  from  the  original, 
believing  it  to  be  written  MEN02,  and  MHN02,  upon  the  Marble.  In  the 
Acharnenses  of  Aristophanes  (it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Walpole)  the  Boeotian  says  QtlfiaQi. 
See  the  passage  from  Eustathius,  cited  by  Brunck,  on  v.  86?  of  that  play.” 
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EXCURSION  FROM  LEBADEA 

i 

divided,  and  distributes  itself  into  several  small  channels, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  in 
watering  a  number  of  gardens  and  cotton-grounds. 

On  Friday,  December  the  eleventh,  we  set  out  for 
Orchomenus  ;  proceeding  first  to  the  village  of  Romaiko , 
bearing  n.  n.  e.  distant  one  hour  and  three  quarters  from 
Lebadda.  At  the  church  here  we  saw  the  most  remarkable 
bas-relief  which  exists  in  all  Greece,  whether  we  consider 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  workmanship,  or  the  very  remark¬ 
able  nature  of  the  subject  represented.  It  is  executed  upon 
a  block  of  the  blue-and- white  marble  that  is  common  in 
the  country  and  abounds  among  the  ruins  of  Chceronea,  six 
feet  six  inches  long  and  two  feet  wide,  and  represents  an 
aged  figure,  of  the  size  of  life,  with  a  straight  beard,  in  a 
cloak,  leaning  by  his  left  arm  upon  a  knotted  stick  like  a 
black-thorn  or  crab,  and  with  his  right  hand  offering  a 
locust  to  a  greyhound,  who  is  rising  upon  his  hinder  feet 
and  stretching  himself  out  to  receive  it.  Whether  this 
figure  be  intended  to  represent  Hercules  with  the  dog  of 
Hades,  as  mentioned  by  Pausanias1 2 ,  or  the  shepherd  Hesiod, 
whose  tomb  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  others  may 
determine.  From  the  age  of  the  person  represented,  it  seems 
little  likely  that  there  is,  in  this  bas-relief  any  allusion  to  the 
superstitions  concerning  Actceon  among  the  Orchomenians \ 
Pausanias,  by  whom  they  are  noticed,  also  relates  that  there 

was 


(1)  'E vravOct  Si  oi  Botwrot  Xeyovoiv  dvafirivai  rov  'H^aicXea  ayovra  rov  qSov  rov 

ki )va.  Pausan.  Boeotic.  c.  34.  p.  779-  ed .  Kuhnii.  , 

(2)  tv  Si  'Aktuimvoi;  Xsyd/LiEva,  k.t.X.  Ibid.  c.  38.  p.  787-  e<3.  Kuhnii. 


J)n*wro  If  W.B.  Harradcrv.  farm* a.  iHcat/ch  If  th&^jJtJurr.  and  Ifrifraved  7>f  JL  foaptr. 
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Published  diufust  'D>'? ihiS.hy  T.cu/ldl  fcW.  Davt.cs.  Strand.  Londun. 
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was  a  Temple  of  Hercules,  containing  an  image  of  the  Deity3,  v  chap,  v. 


at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  Orchomenus,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Melas,  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Lake 
Cephissis.  The  figure  here  exhibited  has  upon  his  head 
precisely  the  sort  of  scull- cap  now  worn  by  the  Greeks  and 
Albanians4;  but  this,  as  a  part  of  the  old  costume,  is  of  such 
high  antiquity,  that  we  find  it  worn  by  Mercury ,  as  he  appears 
upon  the  silver  medals  of  JEnos  in  Thrace.  The  style  of 
the  sculpture  is  Graeco- Etruscan,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  art :  the 
hands  of  the  figure,  and  the  dog,  are  well  executed,  but 
the  rest  is  rude  and  angular.  We  have  since  heard  that 
there  is  an  inscription  below  the  feet  of  the  figure,  but  we 
were  never  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  it :  this,  if  faithfully 
transcribed,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  fac-simile  of  the  characters, 
might  enable  us  to  determine  the  age  of  the  workmanship; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  without  having  seen 
the  inscription,  that  it  will  be  found  to  belong  to  that  period 
of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  Greece,  alluded  to  by  Quintilian , 
when  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  Etruscans  character¬ 
ized  the  works  of  the  Grecian  artists5.  This  is  further 


denoted 


fxeya.  evravOa  rov  irora/xov  Mikavde  £< <nv  al  7rrjyal,  k.t.\.  Ibid. 

(4)  The  sketch,  from  which  an  engraving  has  been  made  for  this  work,  cannot 
pretend  to  accuracy:  it  was  made  almost  from  memory  :  but  the  oiiginal  has  lately 
excited  considerable  curiosity;  and  as  no  view  of  it  has  hitherto  been  published,  it  was 
thought  that  this  might  assist  a  description  of  it,  until  some  more  faithful  representation 

shall  appear.  _  . 

(5)  “  Duriora,  et  Thuscanicis  proxima  Colon,  atque  Egesias,  jam  minus  ligida 

Calamis,  molliora  adhuc  supra  dictis  Myron  fecit.”  Quintilian.  Institut.  Orat.  lib.  xii. 
c.  10.  See  also  Winkelmann,  Histoire  de  l Art  che%  les  Anciens,  tom.  I.  p.  3  Id. 
a  Paris,  An  2  de  la  Republique. 
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denoted  by  the  great  length  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  a 
certain  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  the  execution,  easier  to 
recognise  than  to  describe.  There  is  a  cavity  in  the  head 
of  the  figure,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a  gem,  or  a  piece 
of  metal,  was  originally  introduced  into  that  part  of  the 
sculpture.  The  peasants  relate  that  they  found  this  bas- 
relief  in  the  river,  near  to  the  spot  where  it  is  now  placed. 
It  was  probably  intended  to  close  the  entrance  to  some 
sepulchre. 

Hence  we  continued  our  excursion  through  vineyards 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer  *,  and  watery  lands,  to  another 
village  called  Screpu.  Just  before  our  arrival,  we  crossed  a 
bridge  over  a  river,  called  Black  Water  by  the  inhabitants 
( MauroneroJ .  The  river  Melas  may  therefore  be  here 
recognised,  retaining  something  of  its  antient  appellation1  2 3. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  flowed  between  Orchomenus  and 
Aspledori* .  Before  passing  the  bridge,  we  saw  towards  our 
right,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  plain,  a  large  tumulus. 
When  upon  the  bridge,  this  tomb  is  directly  in  front  of  the 
spectator.  Near  to  the  bridge  are  remains  of  the  antient 
paved  road.  That  Screpu  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins  of  Orchomenus,  will  plainly  appear  by  the  inscriptions 
we  found  upon  the  spot.  Indeed,  these  inscriptions  had 

been 


(1)  Vid.  Iliad.  B.  50 7. 

(2)  Its  sources  werejlistant  only  seven  stadia  from  Orchomenus.  Vid.  Pausan.  in 
Boeot.  c.  38.  p.  78 7.  ed.  Kuhn. 

(3)  “  'O  MAck  TTOTafxoc.  De  hoc  flumine  multa  scitu  digna.”  Plutarchus  in  Sylla, 
p.  465.  tom.  I.  edit.  F.  Furt.  Vid.  Annot.  Casaubon.  in  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  603. 
ed.  Oxon. 
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been  noticed  by  Meletius;  but  we  had  never  seen  his  work; 
nor  would  it  have  rendered  to  us  any  service  ;  for  it  might 
have  induced  us  to  forego  the  very  great  fatigue  it  was 
necessary  to  encounter,  in  making  a  faithful  transcript  from 
the  marbles ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  his  copies  of  the 
Orchomenian  inscriptions  are  full  of  inaccuracies.  W  ith 
regard  to  the  Tumulus  near  Screpu ,  as  this  is  one  of  two 
remarkable  tombs  mentioned  by  Pausanias4,  and  as  his 
description  of  the  other  connects  that  with  the  Treasury  of 
Minyas  (concerning  whose  situation  there  can  be  little 
doubt  to  a  person  upon  the  spot),  perhaps  we  shall  not  err 
if  we  consider  this  to  be  the  identical  mound  heaped  over 
the  bones  of  Hesiod,  when  the  Orchomenians  removed  them 

from  the  territory  of  Naupactus5 6. 

We  were  conducted,  upon  our  arrival  at  Screpu,  to  the 
Monastery  there.  In  the  wall  of  this  building  we  found 
three  inscriptions  upon  one  tablet :  and  of  these,  the  two 
first  relate  to  a  sum  of  money  which  had  been  paid  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Treasury 6  to  Eubulus,  in  the  archonship  of 
Thynarchus ;  and  the  bonds,  which  are  kept  in  the  hands 
of  some  people  of  Phocis  and  Chceronea,  whose  names  are 
mentioned,  are  cancelled7.  With  regard  to  the  third 
inscription,  remarkable  for  the  distinction  of  dialect,  where 

Orchomenus 


(4)  Vid.  Pausan.  Boeotic.  c.  38.  pp.  786,  787-  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(5)  Ibid. 

(6)  “  T afiiat,  praefectus  aerarii.”  Walpole  s  MS.  Note. 

(7)  “  ’Avaipetrr&ai  rrjv  <rvyy pa^rjv ,  syngrapham  irritam  facere,  aKvpov  iroitlv .” 
Budceus.  Walpole's  MS.  Note. 
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Orchomenus  is  written  Erchomenus,  as  also  for  the  recurrence 
of  the  digamma,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  a  Note  subjoined, 
for  the  observations  of  Mr.  Walpole  upon  the-  copy  of  it 
which  the  author  made  upon  the  spot 1 :  and  that  its  meaning- 
may  be  the  more  readily  apprehended,  a  mark  has  been 
placed  at  the  termination  of  every  word  in  that  inscription. 

_  .  >  •  j\  «,-•  ,  4  ^ 

First  Inscription.  OYN  A  PXHA  PXON  TOXM  E I NOZOE I 
AOYOinArX  IAPOX  EYM  E I  AO  TA  M  I 
AXEYBI2AYAPXEAAM.f2<t>X2KEI  IXH 
OZAnEAnKAAriOTAZXOYrrPA<l>.f2 
nEAATftNnOAEMAPXnNKHTftN 
KATOriTAftNANEAOMENOZTAX 
XOYrTPA<f>nZTAZKE  I M  EN  AZ  n  APEY 
<»PONAKH<MAIANKHnAZIKAEINON 
KHTIMOMEIAON<J>I2KEIAZHAAMO 
TEAEINAYZIAAMXlKHAinNYZION 
KA<J>IXOAX2PI2X  HPHNEIAKATTOPA 
4>IZMATO.AAM.ftM'Fl  Y  PET  >1 1 1 


(1)  “In  the  third  inscription,  beginning  APX0NT02  EN  EPXOMENY  k.  t.  X. 
mention  is  made  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  Eubulus  of  Elatea  with  the  city  of 
Orchomenus,  and  of  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money  which  had  been  lent  by  him  to  that 
State ;  and  permission  is  given  him  to  have  a  right  of  pasturage,  for  a  certain  time, 
for  a  number  of  cattle  therein  specified. 

“  Upon  a  silver  medal  of  Orchomenus,  once  in  my  possession,  were  the  letters  EPX. 
This  change  of  O  into  E,  says  a  Grammarian  in  Eustathius,  is  Dorian:  lariov  U  on 
to  Apy£<p6vrr)c,  icada  Kal  to  dvSpeftovne  dupiicd  elaiv.  ad  II.  /3.  p.  183.  And  as  the 
j£ohc  was  used  in  Bceotia,  (Paus.  Bceot.  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  Salm.  de  Hellen.  41?.)  we 
have  in  these  inscriptions  oi,  for  as  in  aovyypa* j>t},  v  for  «*,  and  vfov  o>,  as  in  the 
fragment  of  another  inscription  found  at  Orchomenus,  hd6x0n  tv  dapv.  Mtie  (see 

v.L) 
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Second  Inscription.  OYN  APXflAPXONTOZM  E I  NOZAAAA 
KOMENin  FAPNUNflOAYKAEIOZ 
TAMIAZAPEAHKEEYBnAYAPXE 
AAMn<i>nKE  1 1  AnoTAZzoYrrPA 
4>nTO  K  AT  A  A  Y  n  O  N  K  ATTO  Y  A0 1 Z  M  A 
TnAAMnANEAOMENOZTAZZOYr 
rPA4>nZTAZKIMENAZnAPZn<l>l 
AONKHEY<I>PONA<|)jQKEIAZKHPAP 
AlflNYZION  KA<MZOAHPnXH  PHN  El 
AKHAYZIAAMONAAMOTEAIOZPE 
AATnNnOAEMAPXX2NKHTnNKATO 
nTAHN'Pn-£  PE  h£fE  >  >  1 1 1  OH 


Third 


v.  1.)  occurs  in  Homer,  II.  r.  11 7.  where  the  Scholiast  observes  that  the  form  is  iEolic. 
The  Boeotian,  in  the  Acliarnenses,  uses  Qe'tfiadi.  (See  also  Etymol.  Mag.  583.  4.) 

“  The  inscriptions  of  Orchomenus  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  Boeotian  months, 
one  only  of  which  had  been  hitherto  found  on  any  marble.  (See  Muratori,  i.  140.)  In 
the  antient  authors  no  more  than  seven  have  been  met  with ;  but  from  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  we  are  able  to  add  another,  Theluthius ,  which  was  also  in  use  at  Delphi.  ( See 
Corsini  Fast.  Att.  p.  442.)  The  following  list  shews  the  correspondence  of  some 
Boeotian  months  with  the  Attic. 


“  Boeotian. 

“  1.  Bucatius  ....... 

2.  Hermaeus  ....  .  .  . 

3.  Prostaterius . 

4.  -  -  -  - 

5. ---- 

6.  -  -  -  - 

7.  Hippodromius . 

8.  Panemus . 

9-  -  -  -  - 

10.  Alalcomenius  *  .  .  . 

11.  Damatrius . 

12.  -  -  -  - 


Attic. 

Gamelion. 

Anthesterion. 

Elaphebolion. 


Hecatombaeon. 

Metagitnion. 

Maimacterion. 

Pyanepsion. 


“  Line 


VOL.  IV. 
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Third 

Inscription. 


5. 


10. 


15. 


20. 


25 


30. 


APXONTOZ.EN.EPXOMENY.OYNAPXI^MEI 

NOZ,AAAAKO(yiENin,EN,AE,FEAATlH,MI 

NOITAO,  APXE  AAI2,  MEINOZ,  PPATQ,OMO 

AOrA,  E  YBftAY,  FEAATI H  Y,  KH  ,T  H ,  POAI ,  EP 

XOMENIF2N,EPIAEI,KEKOMIZTH,EYBft 

AOZ,PAP,TAZ,POAIOZ,TO,AANEION,APAN, 

KAT,TAZ,OMOAOriAZ,TAZ,TE0EIZAZ,OY 

NAPXfl,  APXONTOZ,  MEINOZ,0E1AYOI.Q, 

KH.OYT.O^EIAETH.AYTY.ETI.OYGEN.PAP.TAN, 

POAIN.AAA^PEXI.PANTA.PEPFPANTOZ, 

KH  ,APOAEAOANOI,TH  POAI,TY,  EXONTEZj 
TAZ,OMOAOriAZ,EIMEN,nOTI,AEAOME 
NON,XPONON1EYBnAY1EPINOMIAZ1FETIA1 
PETTAPA,BOYEZZ  l,ZOYN,  IPPYZ,AIAKA 
TIHZ,FIKATI  PPOBATYZ,ZOYN,HrYZ,XEI 
AIHZ,  APXI ,Tft  XPONHjOjENIAYTOZj O, METAt. 
0YNAPXON,APXONTA,EPXOMENIYZ,APO 
FPA<!>EZ0H  ,  AE ,  EY  BH  AON ,  KAT ,  EN I AYTON  t 
EKAZTON  P  AP,TON  ,TAMIAN , KH  ,TON  , NOM 
.  AN  ,TA  ,TEKAYMATA,TnN,  PPOBATI2N  , KH , 

TAN , H  FflN iKH  ,TAN  ,  BOYX2N, KH  ,TAN  , I P PD.N , K 
KATINA,  AZAM  A IHN  ,OIKHTnN ,  P  AEIOOZ,ME 
APOFPA<i>EZOn,AE,PAEIONA/mN,rErPAM 
M EN12N  ,  EN  ,TH , ZOYrXHPEIZM ,  AEKATIZ 

. H,T0,ENN0MI0N,EYBnA0N,0<t>EIA 

. IZ^UN.EPXOMENinN.APrOYPin, 

. P  ETTAPAKONTA  ,EYBX2AY,  KAO,  EKA 

ETON  ENI  AYTON ,  X  H/TOKON  ,<t>EPETX2,  APA 
TAZ.MNAZiEKAZTAZ^ATA.MEINA, 
TONjKH.EMPPAKTOZ.EZTO^YB  . .  . 

TON  |  EPXO  M  EN  t  O  N 


“  Line  4.  FEAATIHY,  *  civi  Velateae..’ — The  Y  is  used  for  the  fl,  as  in  EYBftAY. 

- 9-  OvOev  was  written  by  the  CEolians  for  ovfiev'i  see  Elis  tat.  on  Odyss.  <r.  p.1841. 

— —  1 1.  The  latter  part  of  the  line,  in  common  Greek,  would  be  fjj  no\ti  roi  eyov res 
for  04  £.  Y  for  m  is  to  be  found  in  an  inscription  discovered  in  Boeotia,  in 
which  we  have  seen  Fi/viac  for  oiKiag. 

“  Line 
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In  this  monastery  is  the  ivell  or  fountain  mentioned  y  CHAl>- v- 
by  Pausanias 1 ;  and  there  are,  besides,  two  antient  wells 
remaining  in  the  village.  Almost  every  thing  belonging 

r 

to  Orchomenus  remains  as  Pausanias  found  it  in  the  second 
century.  It  was  evidently  then  in  ruins,  for  he  mentions 
the  causes  of  its  destruction2.  Its  most  antient  name  was 
Minyeia;  and  its  inhabitants  were  called  Minyeans  long 
after  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Orchomenus. 

They  are  mentioned,  under  this  appellation,  in  the  verses 
that  were  inscribed  upon  the  Tomb  of  Hesiod \  A  colony 
from  Orchomenus  founded  Teos .  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
it  was  distinguished,  among  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  as  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  renowned4;  and  its  opulence 
was  such,  as  to  render  it,  before  the  age  of  Homer b,  the 
subject  of  a  saying  common  in  the  country.  Strabo,  citing 

the 


“Line  13.  brivopias,  ‘  right  of  pasture.’ 

- 14.  From  the  iEolic  word  virTapa  for  rtaaapa,  came,  according  to  Menage,  the 

Oscan  word petorritum,  a  four-wheeled  carriage.  Juris  Civilis  Arncenitat.  p.J. 

- 15.  Here,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  cattle,  we  have  the  word  F  IK  ATI.  BEIKATI, 

for  cikoitl.  ( See  Hesych.)  In  the  Heraclean  inscriptions,  LtUart.  From 
this  form  comes  the  V  in  the  Latin  r  Viginti.’  AIAKATIH2,  f  two  hundred.’ 

- 19.  The  marble  is  wanting  at  the  end  of  this  verse.  Mr.  Knight  supposes  the 

meaning  of  the  passage  to  be,  ‘  the  superintendent  of  the  public  herds  and 
flocks,-’  reKav/uarci  for  TEKCvpara,  d  rlicrovcn  ret  v-poftara. 

- 21.  A  letter  is  wanting  at  the  end  of  this  line  in  the  marble,  perhaps  H. 

- 22.  KATINA  Mr.  Knight  supposes  to  be  for  dnva,  from  the  old  relative 

pronoun  k roc.  In  the  same  line  he  conjectures  the  last  word  to  be  psTel” 

Walpoles  MS.  Note. 

(1)  Baeotica,  c.  xxxviii.  p.786.  ed .  Kuhnii. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  779-  (3)  Ibid.  p.  787-  (4)  Ibid.  p.  779. 

(5)  Ovl'  6s  ss  'Op^opwov  7ronvifr<nrai}  k.t,  X.  Iliad,  1.  ver.  381. 
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the  poet’s  allusion  to  its  riches,  extols  its  wealth  and  power1. 
The  Graces  were  said  to  have  chosen  Orchomenus  for  their 
place  of  residence,  owing  to  a  most  antient  Hieron  founded 
by  Eteocles,  wherein  they  were  here  honoured  with  a 
peculiar  veneration2;  and  on  this  account  they  were  called 
Eteocldan,  by  Theocritus \  It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that 
in  so  many  examples  of  allusion  to  Orchomenus  as  it  is  easy 
to  adduce  from  different  authors,  no  instance  occurs  where 
any  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  Charitesian  Games  that  were 
here  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Graces.  The  MINTEIA, 
indeed,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  upon  Pindar 4;  and 
possibly  they  may  have  been  the  same.  The  Charitesia 
attracted  competitors  from  all  parts  of  Greece ;  as  we  shall 
presently  show  by  the  inscriptions  that  we  copied  here, 
commemorating  the  victors  at  those  solemnities.  It 
was  with  much  delight  and  satisfaction  that  we  found  our¬ 
selves  to  be  admitted  to  such  a  muster-roll ;  for  within  the 
list  we  read  the  name  of  Sophocles,  son  of  Sophocles 
the  Athenian,  who  is  recorded  as  having  obtained  the 
prize  for  his  talents  in  Tragedy.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  Greek  tragedian  of  that  name5.  These 
inscriptions  are  within  the  church  or  chapel  belonging 

to 


(1)  fyaivercu  ct  to  7raXaidv  kcu  riXovaia  rig  yeyovvia  noXig,  teal  bvrafxcyt]  /xeya. 
Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  601.  ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  601,  602. 

(3)  ’fl  'FjtcokXeioi  'K.dpireg  Qsal,  cti  Mi  VVELOV 

’O 'f>\op.£vdv  k.t.  A.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvi.  ver.  104. 

(4)  Pindari  Scholiastes  Isthm.  Od.  I.  See  also  Archceologia,  vol.  I.  p.  414. 
Lond.  1/51. 

(5)  lotymcX^g,  ’A drivalog,  rpayiKog,  teal  XvpiKog,  diroyovog  rov  vaXaiov.  He 
flourished  after  the  seven  celebrated  Tragedians.  Suidas,  tom.  III.  p.  350.  ed.  Cantab. 
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to  the  monastery.  There  are  two  of  them :  they 
occur  upon  two  long  slabs  of  a  dark  colour,  near  the 
entrance ;  one  being  on  either  side  of  a  sort  of  buttress 
facing  the  aisle.  They  are  of  no  other  utility  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  than  as  common  building  materials,  for  which  any  other 
stones  of  the  same  size  might  be  substituted.  Our  desire 
to  obtain  them  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  induced  us 
to  make  an  earnest  solicitation  for  the  purchase  of  them, 
to  Logotheii  the  Archon  of  Lebadea,  who  is  the  owner 
of  the  estate,  and  whose  secretary  accompanied  us  during 
this  day’s  excursion.  The  Archoyi  insisted  upon  presenting 
them  to  us  without  payment;  saying  that  he  was  under 
great  obligations  to  Englishmen,  in  being  protected  by  their 
Government ;  and  he  promised  to  send  them,  with  his  next 
cargoes,  to  Aspropiti ,  where  ships  were  freighted  for  British 
ports  ;  to  be  forwarded  to  the  University ;  for  which  purpose 
alone  we  sought  to  obtain  them : — but  they  have  never  arrived. 
Indeed  a  rumour  prevails,  that  some  more  fortunate  indivi¬ 
dual  has  since  removed  them,  with  other  views  :  yet  the 
author  will  not  terminate  this  part  of  his  narrative,  con¬ 
cerning  what  it  is  almost  his  duty  to  state,  without  making 
a  last  effort,  by  humbly  entreating  their  possessor,  whoever 
he  may  be,  to  consecrate  those  valuable  reliques  to  the 
general  interests  of  Literature,  by  depositing  them  in  either 
of  the  two  principal  Universities,  or  in  the  National  Museum. 

The  first  inscription  states,  that  “  in  the  archonsiiip 
of  Mnasinus,  when  Euaiies  the  son  of  Panton  was 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ChARITESIAN  GAMES,  THE  FOLLOWING 

were  conquerors  in  those  games.”  Their  employments, 
names,  and  countries,  are  then  subjoined : 


MNAIINR 
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MNAIINftAPXONTOIArflNO 

OETIONTOXTUNX  APITEIZII2N 

• 

EY  A  PIOXT  nn  ANTRNOSTYAE 

ENIKHXANTAXAPITEIXIA 

ZAAn  1  TKTAZ 

<t>  |  A 1  N  OI<H  AINI2AOA  N  El  OS 

KAPOYE 

»  *  *  '  *  '  *  1  *  *  '  "  ‘  ‘  ' 

EIPttAAXXftKPATIOXOEIBEIOZ 

nOEITAZ 

M  HITRPMHITOPOZ<I>RKAIEYZ 

PAYAFYAOX 

KPATnNKAinNOZOEIBEIOI 

AYAEITAI 

FI  E  P  1  TENEIZH  PAKAIAAOKOY  Xl  KHNOY 

AYAAFYAOX 

AAMHNETOZrAAYKflAPriOI 

KIO  A  PIXTAZ 

ArEAOXOZAZKAAniOrEN  1  OXAIOAEYZAnOMOYPIN  AX 

KIO  APA  FYAOX 

AAM  ATPIOXAM  AAHIHAIO  AEYXAFIOMOYPIN  AX 

TP A  T A  FYAOX 

AXKAAniOAflPOXnOYGEAOTAPANTINOX 

KOM  A  FYAOX 

Nl  KOXTPATOX<MAOXTPATflOEIBEIOX 

TAEF1  INI  KIAKOMAFYAOX 

EYAPXOXEYPOAOTflKOPHN EYX 

The 
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The  Reader  may  recollect  that  this  inscription  is  in  Meletius 
his  Geography;  but  a  comparison  of  the  present  copy  with 
his,  will  shew  that  the  Greek  Archbishop  has  omitted  the 
digamma,  and  thereby  deprived  it  of  its  archaic  character. 
Some  observations  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Walpole  are  sub¬ 
joined  in  a  Note1.  The  recurrence  of  El,  for  H,  and  for  Al, 
as  in  ©EIBEI02,  A0ANEIO2;  and  of  A,  for  H,  in  this  latter 
word  ;  will  not  escape  the  erudite  reader.  Concerning  the 
digamma,  occurring  not  less  than  six  times  in  this  inscription, 
the  author  owes  it  to  the  pious  memory  of  his  most  learned 
grandfather2,  to  insert  here  a  few  remarks  published  by 
him  upon  this  subject  half  a  century  ago,  which  have 
been  often  borrowed,  without  any  acknowledgment 
being  made  of  their  author.  “  The  Saxons  used  the 
digamma  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  words,  just 

as 


(Is)  “  Line  9.  iroEirag.  — We  find  ettoj^e  in  Montfaucon  Diar.  Italicum,  p.  425.  and 
tvvoa  for  Evvota  in  the  iEolic  Inscription  quoted  by  Caylus,  Recueil 
d’Ant.  2. 

- 11.  PAYAFTAOS. — The  digamma  was  placed  sometimes  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  word,  whether  it  began  with  a  lenis  or  aspirate,  as  in 
Foudav,  FaVa£,  Favrjp,  and  many  others)  sometimes  in  the  middle,  as 
in  aFvrov,  in  the  Delian  Inscription  j  and  2 lyevEvcn  in  the  Sigean,  where 
the  u  is  written  instead  of  it.  {See  Chishull  ad  Sig.  Mar.  and  Lanzi.) 
In  the  Heraclean  Tables  we  have  this  form,  Er'£,  for  Ct^roc,  for 
V^toc.  The  affinity  between  the  sigma  and  digamma  is  shewn  in  many 
instances.  The  fEolians,  says  Salrnasius,  {de  Re  Hell.  p.  431.)  f  partirn 
~Sv/j.(j)d  Fb)v  dicebant,  partirn  ~iSv/u<pclcruv.’  Hence  the  Latins  wrote 
sex  from  the  Greek  In  parts  of  Greece,  says  Priscian,  they  say 
muha  for  musa.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  dialect  they  pronounced, 
without  any  aspiration,  traci  poet,  for  irdtra  /uovact.  (See  Lanzi  on 
the  Tuscan  Language.)"  Walpole's  MS.  Note. 

(2)  See  the  Life  of  William  Clarke,  M.A.  Residentiary  of  Chichester,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica . 
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chap,  v.  as  ^Eolian  Greeks 1 2  used  it,  who  spread  as  far  as  the  sides 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  lived  nearest  to  their  Saxon  ancestors, 
the  Thracians.  Thus  we  have  the  initial  digamma *  in 

iveather ,  work,  iveight,  ivool,  ivholc  from  o\o$ ;  worth , 

ivor thy,  from  offoq  ;  zvise,  from  the  same  root  as  Urifu  ;  ivreck , 
break,  from  pya-ru :  and  thus  in  the  middle  of  words,  to 
prevent  the  coalition  of  vowels,  as  pcea-pian,  to  see ; 
ha-pian,  to  look  on  ;  hy-punj,  deceit ;  pcea-pepe,  a  scoffer .” 

The 

(1)  Note  by  the  author  of  the  Extract  above  cited,  on  the  words  “  ./Eolian  Greeks.”] 
“  In  pronouncing  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  sound  of  the  digamma  was  familiar  and 
well  known.  The  iEolians  expressed  this  sound  by  a  particular  character,  and  so 
possibly  might  the  other  Greeks  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  sufficiently  evinced  ;  for  the 
Antients  speak  of  the  digamma  as  peculiar  to  the  iEolians.  Thus  Terentianus  : 

*  Nominum  multa  inchoata  literis  vocalibus 
/j Eolicus  usus  reformat,  et  digammon  prseficit.’ 

“  The  different  powers  of  it  were  these  :  It  was  inserted  between  two  vowels  in  the 
middle  of  words,  or  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning,  with  the  sound  of  a  V  consonant. 
Or  its  more  peculiar  property  was,  expressing  the  sound  of  the  Greek  ov,  or  our  IV. 
The  Romans  had  from  the  beginning  the  letter  V,  which  fully  answered  the  first  of 
these  purposes  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Emperor  Claudius  introduced  the  inverted 
digamma  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  their  alphabet,  it  could  only  be  intended  to 
express  this  last  sound.  So  Quintilian  explains  it :  ‘  In  his  servus  et  vulgus 

iEolicum  digamma  desideratur :’  i.  e.  to  shew  they  were  pronounced  serwus,  and 
wu/gus.  But  be  this  as  it  will  j  the  Saxons  certainly  borrowed  the  form,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  their  j>  from  the  iEolians ;  the  two  transverse  strokes,  which  were  divided  in 
the  ./Eolian  digamma  p,  being  joined  together  in  theirs.  By  this  means  they 
possessed  a  letter  which  the  Romans  wanted,  and  which  all  the  languages  more  imme¬ 
diately  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  have  not.  This 
letter,  therefore,  which  has  been  sometimes  objected  to,  as  a  mark  of  barbarism  in 
the  Teutonic  language,  is  really  a  proof  of  its  primitive  and  high  original.” 

Clarke’s  Connexion  of  Coins,  c.  2.  p.42.  Lond.  1 767.  Note  [d]. 

(2)  Note  by  the  same  author,  upon  the  words  “  initial  digamma.”]  “  Upton’s 
remarks  upon  Shakespeare,  p.  207  •  Instead  of  the  digamma,  they  sometimes  used 
the  asper,  as  oXfii-oc,  happy.  ‘  Graecorum  digamma,  Germani,  Saxones,  Belgici,  et 
Britanni,  partim  simplicem  U,  partim  duplicem  faciuntj  idemque  hi  durius,  illi  suavius, 
alii  lenius  ut  liquidum  U,  pronuntiant.’  Ariae  Mont.  Praefat.  in  Bibl.  Heb.  p.  1.” 

Ibid.  c.  2.  p.  43.  Note  [«?]. 
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The  next  inscription  is  twofold ;  because  it  relates  not 
only  to  the  Charitesia ,  but  also  to  the  games  called  OMOAniA, 
solemnized  in  honour  of  Jupiter  fO poXaiog,  who  was 
worshipped  in  Boeotia.  It  differs  therefore,  in  some  degree,  as 
to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the  writing ;  but  the  form  is  the 
same,  and  it  contains  a  list  of  the  Victors.  The  age  of  the 
writing  is  manifestly  different ;  because  for  El  we  have  H, 
PAYfiiAOS,  for  payaftaos,  &c.  there  being  no  recurrence  of 
the  digamma .  It  is  here  that  we  find  mention  made  of 
Sophoclesy  son  of  Sophocles  the  Athenian ,  who  obtained  the 
prize  in  Tragedy.  He  is  stated  by  Suidas,  in  a  passage  before 
cited,  to  have  been  an  Atheniany  a  writer  of  tragedies,  and  a 
descendant  of  Sophocles,  who  flourished  after  the  seven 
principal  tragedians.  The  names  of  others,  as  Aminias  and 
Callistratus,  are  also  known  ;  and  Zoilus,  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  line  as  a  Paphian  bard ,  and  son  of  Zoilus ,  obtained 
the  victory  in  the  Pythia  upon  another  occasion,  as  appears 
trom  an  inscription  preserved  by  Muratori3.  The  words 
which  Muratori  applied  to  a  record  of  this  nature4  may 
be  cited  with  reference  to  this  valuable  inscription  :  “  ad 

ILLUSTRANDA  CERTAMINA  GRiECORUM  MUSICA,  THEATRALIA, 

literaria,  EGREGiuM  marmor.”  Here  we  have  neither 
the  name  of  the  Archon,  nor  of  the  person  who  presided. 

The 


(3)  Thesaurus  Veter.  Inscript,  tom.  II.  Class,  ix.  p.  648.  No.  2.  Mediol.  i;40. 

“  zniAoszniAor 

HX0IANIKH2AS 
0EO  12 

Id  est :  Zioilus,  Zo'ili  Jilius,  Pythiorum  victor ,  Diis  faventibus." 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  651. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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chap.  v.  The  formula  of  the  opening  simply  states,  that  “  the 
following  were  conquerors  of  the  charitesian 

GAMES  :  TRUMPETER,  MENIS,  SON  OF  APOLLONIUS  OF 
ANTIOCH  UPON  THE  MEANDER  ;  CRIER,  ZOILUS,  SON 
OF  ZOILUS  OF  PAPHOS,”  &C.  &C. 

OIAEENI  KI2NTON  ATRN  AT  flNXAPl 
THIlflNIAAniSTHI 
MHNIIAnOAARNlOYANTIOXEYZ 
AnOMAIANAPOY 

K  H  PYZ 

IRIAOIIillAOYnA<l>IOI 

PAH'XZIAOZ 

NOYMHNIOZNOYMHNIOYA0HNAIOZ 

nOHTHIEnnN 

AMINIAZAHM  O  K  A  EO  YZ0H  B  AIOZ 
AYAH  THI 

AnOAAOAOTOZAnOAAOAOTOYKPHZAlOE 

AYARIAOI 

poAinnoiPOAinnoYAPrEioi 

kioapizthz 

4>ANI  AZAnO  AAOAIZPOYTOY<l>AN  IOY 
AlOAEYZAnOKYMHZ 

KIOAPHIAOZ 

AH  M  HTPIOZflAPM  ENIZKOYKAAXH  AONOX 
T  P  A  rn  AOZ 

innOKPATHZAPIZTOMENOYZPOAIOZ: 

KRMHAOZ 

KAAAIZTPATOZEZAKEZTOYOHBAIOZ 
nOHTHZZ ATYPRN 
AMINIAZAEMOKAEOYZOH  BAIOZ 
YflOKPITHZ 
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AH  POO  EOZ  AI2PO0  EOYTAPAN  Tl  NOZ  t_CHAp-V- 

□  OIHTHIT  PATH  A  1X2  N 
ZO<l>OKAHZZO<t>OKAEOYZAGHN  AIOZ 
YnOKPITHl 

A  B  I  PIXOZOEOARPOY0HBAIOI 
nOI  HTHIKflMRAIflN 
AAEEAN  APOZAPIZTIX2NOZAOHN  AIOZ 
YnOKPITHZ 

ATTA  AO  Z  ATT A  AOYAOHNAIOS 
O  I  A  E  E  N  I  KI2  N 

TONNEMHTONArflNATRNOMOAniRN 
n  A I  A  AZ AYA  HTAZ 
AIOKAHZKAAAIMH  AOYOH  BAIOZ 
n  Al  AAZH  TEMON  AZ 
ZTP  ATI  N  OZ  EYN  IKOYOHBAIOZ 
AN APAZAYAHTAZ 
AIOKAHZKAAAI  MH  AOYOH  BAIOZ 
AN  APAZHTEMONAZ 
poAinnozPOAi  nnoYAPTEioz 
TPATflAOZ 

I  n  nOKPATH  ZAPIZTOM  ENOYZPOAIOZ 
KflMflAOZ 

KAAAIZTPATOZEEAKEZTOYOH  BAIOZ 
TAEI1  I  N  I  Kl  A 
KRMRAIRNnOlHTHZ 
A  A  EE  A  N  A  POZ  A  PIZTI X2NOZ  A0H  N  AIOZ 

Both  the  church  and  the  monastery  now  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Hieron  of  the  Graces,  and  have  been  built  out  of  its 
ruins.  This  appears  not  only  from  these  inscriptions,  but 
also  from  the  circumstance  of  th g,  fountain  in  the  monastery 

mentioned 
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chap,  v.  mentioned  by  Pausanias1,  thereby  denoting  the  spot.  The 
Hieron  of  Bacchus  seems  also  to  have  been  connected  with 
that  of  the  Graces ,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
coupled  by  the  same  author2,  who  says  of  the  latter  that  it 
was  (cigy/uiorurov)  most  antient.  The  honours  rendered  to  the 
Graces  by  the  Orchomenians  are  alluded  to  by  Pindar3 4,  by 
Theocritus \  and  by  Nonnus 5.  Both  Casaubon6  and  Kuhnius 7 
quote  their  testimonies.  Little  could  it  have  been  imagined, 
by  either  of  those  learned  commentators,  that  some  remains 
of  the  sanctuary  itself  might  yet  be  recognised  ;  and  that 
actual  catalogues  of  the  Victors  at  the  Charitesian  Games 
might  still  be  referred  to.  This  circumstance  ought  to  excite 
an  expectation,  that  other  documents,  if  not  more  antient, 
yet  perhaps  fully  as  interesting,  w'ill  hereafter  be  brought 
to  light  upon  the  same  spot.  We  were  unable  to  copy 
the  whole  of  the  inscriptions  that  we  found  ;  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  would  be  considered  as  destitute  of  any 
archaic  and  palceographic  character.  One  of  them  evidently 
belongs  to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  founded  here 
Later  inscrip-  long  after  the  Christian  aera.  It  is  in  the  wall  of  the 

tions.  ° 

monastery  church  ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  calligraphy ,  it 
is  highly  deserving  of  notice  ;  being  executed  upon  marble 

in 


(1)  Boeotic.  c.  38.  p. /86\  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Kovpai  &  aflpci  \6trpa  "K.ap(nBeg  'Qp^o/xevoio.  Pindar.  Olymp.  Od,  xiv. 

(4)  Idyll,  xvi.  ver.  104.  See  a  former  note. 

(5)  lol  'S.dpirag  (aQtoio  yapgopLui  ’() py^opitvolo.  Nonnus,  Dionys.  lib.  xli. 

(6)  Vid.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  602.  ed.  Oxon. 

(7)  Kuhnius  in  Pausan.  Bceot.  c.  38.  p.  786.  in  voce  'S.apiruv, 
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in  so  elaborate  and  beautiful  a  manner,  that  every  letter 
is  sculptured  in  relief :  it  may  serve,  therefore,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  of  the  age  when  it  was  written.  Such 
inscriptions  in  relievo  were  common  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century8 9.  It 
states,  that  “  leo,  the  protospatharius,  and  keeper  of 

THE  PRIVATE  PURSE*  OF  THE  EMPEROR,  BEAUTIFIED  THE 
TEMPLE  OF  THE  HOLY  PETER  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  APOSTLES, 
IN  BEHALF  OF  REMISSION  OF  HIS  MANY  SINS,  WHILE  IGNATIUS 
WAS  CECUMENICAL  PATRIARCH10.  AMEN.” 

GKAA  HGPrHCGNTouNN  AONTOYA 
ri0Yn£TP0YT0YKCi)PY<l>60YT0N 
AnOCTOA  GUN  AGON  0)11  AN  6Y<1>I 
MOCBACI  AHKOCnPOTOCn  A0APH 
OCKAienHTWNYKHAKfiJN  .  Yfl EP 
AYTPOYKAI A<J>€C€  OCTONflOACJN 
AYTOYAM  APTMONGn  H  I TN ATHOY 
TOYYKOYMGNHKOYfl  ATPH  APXOYAMHN 

A  similar 

(8)  The  author  found  an  inscription  of  this  kind  at  Kajfa  in  the  Crimea ,  bearing 
date  a.  d.  1400.  It  is  in  the  Armenian  language,  and  the  letters  are  all  sculptured  in 
relief.  For  a  further  account  of  it,  see  "  Greek  Marbles,”  p.  8.  No.  vm.  The  original 
Marble  is  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 

(9)  In  recollecting  the  permutation  of  letters  so  common  in  the  lower  ages  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  and  which  may  be  found  so  early  as  the  third  century  after  Christ,  we 
find  iTnjTuvvicriaicuv  written  in  the  inscription  for  eni  tg>v  oiKtiuKuv.  The  person  who 
held  this  office  had  under  his  care  the  private  patrimony  of  the  Emperor.  See 
Du  Cange  in  v.  O itceiatcd. 

(10)  The  first  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  who  assumed  this  title  was  John  the 
Faster,  Joannes  Nj/ffrevr^f.  See  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Gr.  in  v.  OiKov/utviKdc . 
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A  similar  inscription  also  occurs  behind  the  altar,  extending 
all  round  that  part  of  the  building;  but  it  was  more  than 
half  concealed  by  a  huge  stack  of  poles,  and  these  we  did 
not  attempt  to  remove.  There  are  others  of  a  remote  age, 
but  very  imperfect :  one  upon  a  cylindrical  pedestal  within 
the  church,  relating  to  Orchomenus,  written  Erchomenus ; 
and  one  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  the  yard  of  the  monastery, 
mentioning  the  XOPAroi  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus ,  and  the 
Victors  at  the  games  solemnized  in  honour  of  that  God  ; 
thereby  affording  additional  reason  for  believing,  as  before 
stated,  that  the  Hiera  of  the  Graces  and  of  Bacchus  were 
within  the  same  Peribolus.  And  as  at  Athens  an  antient 
sun-dial  remained  near  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  so,  upon 
this  spot,  where  the  Orchomenian  Dionysia  were  observed, 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  public  (ZxiutyiKov) 
time-piece,  or  town-dial,  of  the  citizens  of  Orchomenus. 
It  was  a  large  marble  tablet,  in  the  wall  of  the  church. 
The  gnomon  had  long  disappeared  ;  but  every  thing  else  was 
entire.  The  (erro/^sTa)  letters  of  the  dial  ,  for  numbering 
the  hours  by  the  earth’s  motion,  were  ten  in  number, 
A,  B,  r,  A,  E,  *2,  Z,  H,  O,  I,  and  they  were  all  sculptured 
in  relief  upon  the  surface.  The  remarkable  illustration 

thus  afforded  of  a  Greek  epigram  in  Athenceus ,  has  given 

an 


- croi  c)£  /atXriffsi, 

‘'O ray  $  ceKciTrovv  (Ttoi^uov  Xurapwi  XMP£IV  ?eL7rV0V- 

Aristophanes  Concionatricibus. 
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an  additional  interest  to  this  curious  relique*.  As  to 
the  age  of  the  workmanship,  it  is  very  uncertain. 
Owing  to  the  manner  of  carving  the  letters,  like  so  many 
cameos ,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  H  among  them,  it  is 
probably  not  of  remote  antiquity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
epigram  cited  from  Athenceus ,  in  a  Note,  sufficiently  proves 
that  such  dials,  and  so  inscribed,  existed  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  H  must 
have  occurred  in  the  same  situation,  among  the  ten  letters, 
when  that  epigram  was  composed. 

After  leaving  the  monastery,  now  called  that  of  “  the 
Holy  Virgin ,”  we  found  close  to  it,  towards  the  west ,  the 
ruin  of  a  structure  that  had  been  surmounted  by  a  dome  of 
a  conical  form,  built  with  very  large  stones.  The  entrance 
to  it  still  remains  entire,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  dome 
has  fallen :  a  single  block  of  marble  over  this  entrance 

resembles, 

(2)  When  the  author,  after  his  return  to  England,  mentioned  this  circumstance  to 
the  late  Bishop  Horsley,  and  shewed  to  that  learned  prelate  a  sketch  of  the  dial, 
it  suggested  instantly  to  the  mind  of  that  profound  scholar  an  explanation  ot  the 
following  Greek  epigram  : 

’E£  upai  fxoyQovg  iKavurarai,  ai  te  per  avrcic 
Hpdypaai  Seiio'6/lievcu,  ZH0  I  Xlyov at  fiporoie. 

Mr.  Walpole,  to  whom  the  circumstance  was  mentioned,  introduced  an  etching  of 
the  dial,  together  with  the  epigram  cited  by  the  Bishop  from  the  Anthologia,  at  the 
end  of  the  Herculensia.  It  is  however  an  illustration  that  did  not  escape  the  erudition 
of  Kucher,  who  quotes  Athenceus  for  the  epigram,  in  his  chapter  “  Be  Horologiis,  seu 
Sciathericis  Veterum,"  and  thus  explains  it : 

“  Sex  horae  laboribus  sufficiunt,  sequentes  negotiis  destinentur, 

ZH0I  verb,  id  est,  7,  8,  9,  10,  coenales  vocant. 

Ita  ut  A,  B,  F,  id  est,  1, 2,  3,  laboribus ;  A,  E,  id  est,  4,5,6,  negotiis  civilibus  j 
Z,  H,0,I,  denique,  id  est,  7,  8,  9,  10,  coenali  refectioni  deputarentur.” 

Athanasii  Kircheri  CEdip.  AEgypiiac.  tom.  II.  Pars  Altera,  p.22Q.  Roma ?,  1653. 
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resembles,  both  as  to  its  size  and  form,  the  immense  slab 
that  covers  the  portal  of  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  ruin  corresponds  with 
the  account  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  Treasury  of  Minyas. 
Enough  yet  remains  to  prove  that  the  covering  was  a  dome ; 
and  the  description  given  of  it  by  that  author1  will  also 
confirm  this  observation.  Therefore  they,  who,  of  late  years, 
have  disputed  the  existence  of  domes  in  very  antient 
architecture,  maintaining  that  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon ,  being 
constructed  by  horizontal  projections  of  stone,  does  not 
constitute  what  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  dome,  will 
find  a  stumbling-block  in  the  Treasury  of  Minyas.  It  is  true 
that  this  building  was  considered,  even  by  the  Antients 
themselves,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world2;  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  the  Walls  of  Tiryns,  and  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt3.  In  a  different  direction  from  the 
monastery,  going  towards  the  east,  at  a  short  distance,  we 
found  a  tumulus ,  with  several  pieces  of  marble  lying  near  it ; 
and  this  may  be  the  Tomb  of  Minyas  also  noticed  by 
Pausanias,  and  remarkably  distinguished,  in  his  description 
of  Orchomenus,  from  the  Treasury  of  that  monarch4,  or  we 
should  have  considered  the  latter  as  being  his  magnificent 

sepulchre. 


(1)  AiQov  p.iv  tlpyatrrcu,  (r^pfxa  Si  irepityepic  iariv  avru,  Kopv<f>t,  Si  ovk  is 
dyav  o£v  dvpyfxevr),  rov  Si  dvurdrio  ruv  Xtduy  Qctalv  dppiov'iav  iravrl  eivcu  rJ 
oiKoSo/ntjpaTi.  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  38.  p.  786.  ed .  Kuhnii. 

(2)  Ibid.  c.  36.  p.  783.  and  in  c.38,  he  says,  QrjcravpSc  Si  6  M ivvov  Oavjua  ruv 
iv  rj 7  'EWdSi  Sv  kol  tuv  irtpuOi  ovSevoe  varepov,  irtiro'irjrai  rpovov  roidvSt. 

(3)  Ibid.  c.  36.  p.  783. 

(4)  It  is  after  giving  a  description  of  the  Treasury,  that  Pausanias  adds,  T dtfyot  Si 
M tvvov  re  mi  'H aioSov.  cap.  38.  p.  786. 
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sepulchre.  Near  to  this  tomb ,  but  a  little  farther  on,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Greek  chapel,  built  with  materials  that  once 
served  to  ornament  the  sepulchre.  Here  we  found  part  of 
an  inscription,  but  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  afford  any  in¬ 
formation.  However,  as  the  most  glimmering  ray  respecting 
a  place  of  such  celebrity  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  every 
learned  reader,  we  shall  insert  even  this  fragment.  It  is 
part  of  a  decree.  In  the  sixth  line  is  btioyfin  tv  dupv,  which  is 
the  common  Boeotian  form  of  liboyfou  ra  tiupu.  In  the 
seventh  line,  tuv  koXituuv  is  evident  for  tuv  toKituv.  In  the 
ninth  line,  is  put  for  fcocroctrxsvcc^si ;  the  Boeotians 

using  rr  for  as  in  cp^ccrru  for  j  and  q  for  si.  In  the 

tenth  line,  sv  rv  iugv  is  properly  put  for  sv  tu  U°u. 

1.  AAMOTOIAAOAPXONTOZ 

2.  I  APEI  AAAONTOS 

3.  ANTIXAPIAAOA  .  .  ANO 

4.  AflPflAPIOAIIAl  I  MEIAIA 

5.  ANTIXAPIAAZAOANOAX2PI2EA 

6.  EEAEAOX0HTYAA  MYOPR  .  EXRP 

7.  OITRN-POAITARNTYOY0NI  ESE 

8.  XYMEIAIXIYOXAATIXPEIEIIOH  T 

9-  TIMYKATASKEYATTHKE 

30.  ENTYIAPYEIPAPTOAAP  .  . 

31.  AOKI  El  K  AAAIITO . 

There  are  some  remains  of  the  Acropolis  of  Orchomenus  ; 
a  part  of  the  ivalls  and  of  the  mural  turrets  are  still  visible. 
The  village  of  Screpu  consists,  besides  the  monastery,  only 
of  a  few  Greek  cottages  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
is  favourable :  their  bread  is  good ;  and  their  olives  afford 
vol.  iv.  z  them 


chap.  v. 
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them  a  delicious  food,  whether  fresh  or  salted.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  a  healthy  place  of  residence  in  the  summer, 
because  the  land  is  universally  swampy,  and  contains  pools 
of  stagnant  water.  The  children  wear  small  stones  about 
their  necks,  which  are  found  here,  and  are  superstitiously 
regarded:  for  their  parents  would  not  allow  them  to  be  sold, 
or  even  taken  off  to  be  examined.  Of  this  nature,  perhaps, 
were  the  stones  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  a  principal  object 
of  veneration  among  the  Orchomenians ,  who  believed  them 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven1  :  unless  indeed,  as  some  are 
inclined  to  believe,  substances  that  had  really  fallen  from 
the  atmosphere  were  preserved  in  this  city,  and,  as  at  ALgos 
Potamos ,  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants.  That  the  old 
superstitions  of  Greece  are  by  no  means  altogether  eradicated, 
must  be  evident  to  every  traveller  who  visits  the  country. 
As  we  returned  in  the  evening  to  Lebadea,  the  secretary  of 
the  Archon ,  considered  a  man  of  education  among  the 
Greeks  of  that  city, — speaking  of  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  particularly  of  Parnassus ,  which  he  perceived  attracted 
our  attention  continually  towards  it, — said  in  Italian,  “  It  is 
there  that  the  old  Gods  ( antichi  Dei)  have  resided,  ever  since 
they  were  driven  from  the  plains:” — and  observing  that  we 
were  amused  by  his  observation,  he  added,  with  great 
seriousness,  “They  did  strange  things  in  this  country:  those 
old  Gods  are  not  fit  subjects  for  laughter.” 

(l)  Tac  per  £>7  rrerpas  aefiovtri  re  pdXiara,  Kal  rw  ’ErtokAet  tyualv  aura e 
mtruv  Ik  tov  ovparov,  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  38.  p.  786.  ed.  Ku/inii. 
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LEBADEA  TO  DELPHI. 

The  author  sets  out  for  Delphi—  View  o/Parnassus — Circular  Monument 
— Defile  o/'Schiste — Situation  of  Crissa — Castri  Present  condition 
of  Delphi — its  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities — Inscriptions  at  St. 

Nicholo — Fountain  Castalius — Gorgon — Plants — Discovery  of  the 
CorycianCave — Eastern  Gate  of  the  city — Gymnasium — Inscriptions 
there — Stadium — Monastery  of  Elias — Caverns — Plan  of  Delphi 
Probable  Site  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo—  Other  Inscriptions— Cause 
of  the  wretched  state  of  Castri — Medals. 

On  the  morning  of  December  the  14th,  we  left  Lebadea  ;  1  ^ 

and  proceeded  in  a  n.w.  direction,  across  an  undulating 
district,  towards  Parnassus  ;  keeping  the  road  to  Delphi,  now 
called  Castri.  After  journeying  three  hours,  having  passed 

over 
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over  a  ridge  of  bills,  the  antient  boundary  between  Phocis 
and  Bceotia,  previous  to  our  descent  into  a  valley  that  reaches 
quite  up  to  the  base  of  Parnassus,  we  enjoyed  a  glorious 
prospect  of  that  mountain  ;  which  the  author  bas  vainly 
endeavoured  to  represent  by  the  annexed  Plate.  They  who 
have  beheld  Snowdon  from  Anglesea  will  have  anticipated 
this  scene  by  a  miniature  representation  :  and  as  it  brought 
to  our  recollection  the  sublime  Druidical  Chorus  of  Mason’s 
Caractacus,  we  were  ready  at  every  instant  to  exclaim, 
“  Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear  !  ”  It  was  at  this  time 
almost  without  a  cloud;  its  upmost  ridges  being  white  with 
snow  :  below  these,  appeared  a  wide  expanse  of  naked  and 
locks,  exhibiting  hues  of  silvery  grey,  peculiar  to 
Parnassus :  still  lower,  towards  the  base,  and  in  the  shel¬ 
tered  lecesses  of  the  valley,  were  trees,  dispersed  or  collected 
into  thickets  and  tufted  groves ;  presenting  altogether  such 
a  region  of  bold  and  dignified  scenery — of  varied  and  broken 
eminences,  of  wilderness,  and  woodland,  and  pasture — as 
we  have  seldom  seen.  Among  the  thickets  we  saw  the 
Arbutus ,  and  Myrtle,  and  Vallonia  Oak,  flourishing  luxuriantly; 
and  we  recognised  a  sort  of  tree  that  we  had  first  observed 
in  going  up  Mount  Gargarus,  in  Troas;  which  we  had  called 
the  Ivory  Wood  of  Ida;  because,  whenever  we  attempted 
to  cut  it,  we  found  it  to  be  so  hard  and  brittle,  that  it  was 
like  making  an  incision  into  a  piece  of  ivory.  It  is  at  first 
very  heavy  ;  but  after  it  has  been  kept  a  short  time,  it  loses 
both  its  weight  and  strength,  and  breaks  like  a  dried  willow. 
We  do  not  know  its  botanical  name;  having  lost  the 
specimens  that  we  collected  during  its  fructification. 


After 


■  uof’Hjrj  p,/n//y  ur>([  9  ’ffrpv)  j  ,uj  Xjrtf  'pnpyT’ir 
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After  descending  into  the  valley,  we  saw  between  thirty 
and  forty  eagles  collected  upon  one  spot ;  and  we  observed, 
upon  our  right,  two  immense  rocks  towering  above  the 
road.  The  huge  masses  they  exhibit,  added  to  a  striking 
effect  produced  by  their  ochreous  colour,  gave  a  surprising 
degree  of  grandeur  to  the  fore-ground  of  the  magnificent 
picture  that  was  here  presented  to  the  eye.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  higher  rock  is  a  remarkable  ruin,  corresponding  with 
the  description  and  situation  of  the  monuments  (ra  p^ara) 
of  La'ius  and  his  followers,  according  to  Pausanias1;  but 
perhaps  originally  a  tower  of  observation  and  defence,  upon 
the  frontier  of  Phocis .  It  is  of  a  circular  form  ;  built,  like 
the  wall  of  Tiryns ,  with  those  huge  stones  (denoting  the 
Cyclopean  style  of  structure),  which  the  Antients  had 
the  art  of  raising  to  such  heights,  and  of  placing  together 
upon  the  acclivities  of  rocks,  without  any  cement,  in  the 
most  regular  manner.  We  ascended  to  examine  the  work¬ 
manship,  and  were  struck  with  the  enterprise  and  skill 
manifested  in  its  construction.  It  agrees,  in  all  its  circum¬ 
stances,  with  what  Pausanias  has  said  of  the  place  where 
CEdipus  murdered  his  father  ;  for  this  happened  upon  the 
frontier  of  Phocis ,  near  to  a  spot  where  three  roads  met — 
the  roads  leading  from  Daulis,  Lebadea,  and  Delphi  ;  just 
before  entering  the  military  pass,  or  defile  of  Parnassus, 
called  Schiste,  or  the  way  cut2.  Upon  the  left  hand,  in 

descending, 

(1)  X.CII  Tit  TOV  Action  fJLV^f-LCXTCt,  KCtl  OIKITOV  TOV  f ICOf-tlvOl) y  TCIVTCl  tTl  IV 

ftetrairctTU)  rtjs  rpidtiov,  kci l  ir  avruv  XtOoi  Xo-yctdec  creaupcv/ucvot.  Pausan.  Phocica, 
c.  5.  p.  808.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  \E7rt  6%dv  acptfy  KaXovpLtvrjv  2xi2thn.  Ibid. 
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yCHAP.  VI.  descending,  is  an  antient  fountain.  The  structure  upon  the 
rock,  although  very  near  to  this  fountain,  is  not  visible  from 
it;  because  the  rock  only  is  seen  on  this  side,  the  ruin  facing 
in  an  opposite  direction  :  but  the  traveller  wishing  to  find 
it,  may  be  guided  by  its  bearing  from  the  fountain,  which 
is  e.  n.  e.  ;  the  road  from  Lebadda  to  Delphi  continuing,  as 
before,  north-west . 

Defile  of  After  we  had  crossed  this  valley,  we  began  to  ascend 

Sckiste.  J  ® 

Parnassus,  by  the  pass  ot  Schiste,  having  lofty  precipices 
on  either  side  of  us  ;  and  upon  our  right,  very  high  among 
the  rocks,  we  observed  several  caverns  as  we  rode  along  the 
defile.  The  remains  of  the  old  pavement  of  the  Via  Sacra 
are  seen  in  different  parts  of  this  route,  and  indeed  the 
whole  way  from  Lehadea  to  Delphi.  The  road,  now 
become  stony  and  very  bad,  was  rendered  the  more  difficult, 
by  offering  a  continued  ascent  until  we  arrived  at  a  part 
of  it  immediately  under  the  summit  of  Parnassus  ;  which 
preserves  its  primitive  appellation  of  Lycorea ,  now  pro¬ 
nounced  Lahira.  This  mountain  is  much  inhabited,  and 
by  an  industrious  race,  who  cultivate  the  vales,  and  even  the 
declivities,  to  a  very  great  height  above  its  base.  Where 
its  sides  are  very  steep,  they  plant  vineyards,  opposing 
walls  to  the  torrents  from  the  rains  or  melting  snows,  that 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  may  not  be  washed  away. 
We  were  now  at  six  hours’  distance  from  Lehadea  :  and 
here  the  road  began  to  descend,  and  the  streams  from 
Parnassus  to  take  their  course  in  an  opposite  direction 
down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ;  so  that  Delphi  is 
evidently  not  situated  upon  the  side  towards  Boeotia.  This 

descent 
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descent  continues  uninterruptedly  for  four  hours,  through 
the  boldest  scenery  in  the  world.  The  rocks  are  tremendous 
in  magnitude  and  height:  they  consist  of  primary  limestone, 
characterized,  as  to  its  colour,  by  those  grey  and  silvery  hues 
before  mentioned,  and  containing  veins  and  beds  of  marble. 
In  this  part  of  Parnassus  there  are  but  few  trees,  save 
only  upon  the  heights  ;  and  these  are  covered  with  pines. 
Precipices  everywhere  surround  the  traveller,  except  where 
the  view  extends  through  valleys  and  broken  cliffs  towards 
Delphi  ;  giving  that  powerful  solemnity  to  those  scenes  of 
Nature  which  formerly  impressed  with  religious  fear  the 
minds  of  votaries  journeying  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Greece,  and  here  approaching  the  awful  precincts  of 

the  Pythian  God.  1 

We  saw  the  mouth  of  a  natural  cavern,  in  an  inaccessible 
situation  above  the  road.  At  the  distance  of  four  hours 
from  Delphi ,  we  crossed  a  river,  running  from  Parnassus 
towards  the  Bay  of  Crissa.  After  journeying  another 
hour,  we  left  a  village  called  Arracovia ,  pronounced 
Rhacovi,  upon  our  right ;  the  scenery  exhibiting  everywhere 
the  same  degree  of  grandeur.  Afterwards,  we  arrived  at 
a  village,  still  preserving  the  antient  appellation  of  Crissa  in 
its  modern  name,  now  pronounced  Crissu.  Never  was  there 
any  thing  more  romantic  than  the  appearance  of  this  place. 
It  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  olive-trees,  distant  only  one  hour 
from  Delphi ;  being  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences  ;  and 
so  abundantly  supplied  with  streams  of  living  water,  that  it 
appears  falling  in  all  directions,  for  the  supply  of  its  various 

mills  and  fountains.  The  name  and  appearance  of  this 

place. 
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place,  added  to  the  various  fragments  of  marble  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  about  it,  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  fix 
the  disputed  position  of  Crissa ;  concerning  whose  situation 
there  are  errors  even  in  the  writings  of  antient  authors1. 
An  antient  scholiast  upon  Pindar  pretends,  that  under 
this  name  of  Crissa  was  designated  the  city  of  DelpM ; 
the  two  places,  owing  to  their  vicinity,  being  confounded 
together.  Other  writers,  as  Pausanias,  and  the  author 
of  the  Ftymologicon  Magnum ,  have  supposed  that  Crissa 
was  the  same  place  as  Cirrha;  but  the  falsity  of  this  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 
After  reviewing  all  that  has  been  written  for  the  illustration 
of  this  subject,  whether  by  the  Antients,  or  by  several 
modern  geographers  —  as  Casaubon ,  Freret,  Gddoyn,  and 
others2,  it  was  concluded  by  Mentelle3,  as  an  opinion  also 
adopted  by  D'  Anville,  that  Cirrha  was  the  port,  and  Crissa 
the  city.  It  had  given  its  name  to  an  extension  of  territory 
near  the  gulph  of  that  name,  called,  by  Strabo,  Evdcu'gov,  or 
t(  The  Happy a  distinction  to  which  it  was  entitled,  by  its 
fertility,  and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  situation.  The 
possession  of  great  wealth  rendered  the  Crissceans  arrogant 
and  unjust.  They  not  only  levied  a  tax  upon  all  vessels 
frequenting  their  port,  but  at  last  demanded  contributions, 
considered  as  impious,  from  all  those  who  passed  through 

their 


(1)  There  is  an  appearance,  as  of  a  ruined  town,  in  a  small  plain  within  the 
defile,  soon  after  passing  Arracovia. 

(2)  Memoires  de  Litterat.  tom.  Ill,  et  V. 

(3)  Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  I.  p.547<  Paris,  J78 7. 
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their  teiritory  in  pilgrimages  to  Delphi.  In  consequence 
of  these  extortions,  the  Council  of  the  Amphictyons  sent  to 
consult  the  Oracle :  and  it  was  decreed,  that  Crissa  should  be 
destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  that 
their  territory  should  be  left  uncultivated,  as  a  district  sacred 
to  Apollo,  to  Diana ,  to  Latona,  and  to  Minerva.  A  war 
ensued  in  consequence,  which  lasted  ten  years  ;  when,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  siege,  the  town  was  taken  and  entirely 
rased,  and  all  the  survivors  found  within  its  walls  were 
sold  as  slaves.  Crissa  is  mentioned  by  Pliny*,  but  not  by 
Strabo  :  and  this  circumstance  induced  Larcher  to  believe 
that  the  city  was  rebuilt  within  a  short  time  after  Strabos 
writings  appeared5. 

Just  before  our  arrival  at  Delphi,  we  had  a  view  of  the 
sea  ;  appearing  like  a  small  lake  through  an  opening  of  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  being  a  part  of  the  Bay  of  Crissa. 
It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark  as  we  drew  nigh  to  Castri, 
the  name  of  a  wretched  village,  now  occupying  the  site  of 
the  sacred  city;  and  the  road  was  almost  impassable.  At 
length  we  saw  this  truly  wonderful  place,  covering  a  lofty 
eminence  upon  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  our  right,  immediately  beneath  some  high  per¬ 
pendicular  precipices,  whence  a  chasm  of  the  rifted  rock 
admits  the  waters  of  the  Castalian  fountain  to  fall  fr0m 

Parnassus 


(4)  ■'  Fons  Castalius,  amnia  CephUsm  prsafluem  Delphoa,  ortus  in  Lilaea  Quondam 

urbe.  Praeterea  oppidan.  <W,"  See.  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  tom  I  m  205 
206.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(5)  Mentelle  Geog.  Anc.  tom.  I.  p.  548.  Paris ,  17s 7. 
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Parnassus  towards  the  sea.  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of 
the  place.  The  village  consists  of  about  seventy  houses, 
whose  inhabitants  are  Greeks :  and  wherever  Greek  peasants 
are  found  in  the  villages,  instead  of  Albanians,  want  and 
wretchedness  are  generally  apparent.  We  were  conducted 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  poor  cottage  of  the  poorest  peasant 
of  this  poverty-struck  village  ;  who,  with  a  wife  and  many 
children,  living  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  greeted  our 
coming  with  that  gladness  which  the  afflicted  feel,  when 
they  have  some  one  to  whom  they  may  relate  the  story  of 
their  woes  ;  even  if  this  be  the  only  consolation  they  are 
likely  to  experience. —  The  Tcholiodar  was  for  conjuring  up 
a  supper,  after  his  usual  manner,  a  coup  de  baton :  but  by 
this  time  less  persuasion  was  necessary  to  convince  him  that 
a  method  of  catering  more  consonant  to  British  feelings 
must  be  adopted,  if  he  intended  to  pursue  his  journey  with 
us  any  farther  ;  neither  were  the  people  of  Castri  disposed 
to  crouch  quite  so  much  as  usual  before  every  dastardly 
Turk  with  whom  they  might  encounter :  they  had  put  to 
death  seven  domineering  Moslems  a  short  time  betore,  and 
had  cast  them  all  together  into  a  hole  which  they  afterwards 
closed.  We  had  brought  with  us  bread  and  honey,  and 
rice  and  coffee,  from  Lebadda :  Antonio  filled  a  pitcher 
with  the  excellent  wine  of  Parnassus:  and  making  our 
host  and  his  family  sit  down  with  us,  we  were  presently  all 
feasted,  and  as  merry  as  if  the  most  propitious  oracles  from 
the  Pythia  had  been  vouchsafed  to  every  one  of  the  party. 

In  the  morning  we  began  a  very  careful  examination  of 

the  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities  of  Delphi,  the  most 

extra- 
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extraordinary  place  in  all  Greece,  whether  with  reference  to  ^hap^ 
the  one  as  to  the  other ;  and  we  shall  detail  them  with 
all  the  minuteness  in  our  power.  We  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  remarkable  circumstances  related  of  the 
place  and  manner  wherein  the  Pythian  oracles  were 
delivered,  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  mephitic 
exhalation  upon  the  spot,  similar  to  that  of  the  Grotta  del 
Cane,  near  Naples.  The  Tripod  stood  over  a  crevice,  or 
narrow  mouth  of  a  cave1;  and  the  Pythia,  being  seated 
thereon,  was  afterwards  attacked  by  convulsions :  she  is 
moreover  described  as  pale  and  emaciated,  and  as  resisting 
the  officiating  priests,  who  compelled  her,  although  reluc¬ 
tant2,  to  be  seated  upon  the  Tripod,  where  she  was  forcibly 
detained.  But  our  search  after  this  vapour  was  unsuccessful: 
in  answer  to  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the  Adytum,  the 
only  information  we  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  was, 
that  no  place  corresponded  with  our  description,  except  the 
hole  where  they  had  buried  the  seven  Turhs ;  and  this  was 
closed.  A  very  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  Stephanas  of 
Byzantium,  which  may  possibly  still  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  this  place.  He  says,  there  was  at  Delphi  an  Adytum, 
constructed  of  Jive  stones,  the  work  of  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius 3.  Amidst  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the  city,  it 

is  therefore  possible  that  the  remains  of  this  gigantic 

structure 


(1)  4>a<ri  h'  Eivcti  ro  /uavreiov  avrpov  koTXov  Kara  (3 cLQovq,  ov  fxdXa  EvpvarroftoV 
dva<f)Epe<rdai  e£  avrov  Trvev(ia  eydovotaorucdy.  Strabon.  Geog.  p.<30 7-  ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  Vid.  Lucan.  Pharsal.  lib.  v. 

(3)  ’'E yOa  ro  ahvrov  iic  rrivve  KarstTKevaffrai  XiQuv,  epyov  'Ayafxrjdov<;  xai 
T pc(pb>viov.  Stephanus  De  Urbib.  p.  229.  Ed.  Gronov.  Amst.  1678. 
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chap,  vi.'  structure  may  yet  be  found.  They  will  of  course  be  sought 
for  in  the  middle  of  the  city ;  for  the  same  superstition  existed 
concerning  Delphi  that  now  belongs  to  Jerusalem  ;  namely, 
that  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  earth :  and  the 
navel 1  of  the  earth  was  shewn  in  the  midst  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo ,  as  it  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Near 
inscriptions  at  to  a  fountain,  and  church,  called  that  of  St.  Nicholo.  we 

St.  Nicholo.  ~  ,  . 

round  an  inscription  upon  marble  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  stating  that  “  the  council  of  the  amphictyons, 

UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDANCE  OF  THE  PRIEST,  PLUTARCH, 
FROM  DELPHI,  COMMEMORATE  THE  EMPEROR.” 

AV  T  O  K  PAT  OPAKAIIA  PA 
GEOYTPAIANOVnAPOl 
KOYVIONOEOVNEPBA 
YlflNONTPAIANONAAPI 
ANONZEBAZTONTOKOI 
NONTXiNAM4>IKTY 
ONflN  EPIMEAHTEYON 
TOZAPOAEA4>nN  M  EZ 
TPIOYP  AOYTAPXOY 
TOYIEPEI2Z 

In  the  walls  of  this  building  were  some  architectural 
ornaments,  part  of  a  cornice  and  a  triglyph ;  and  in  the 
pavement,  a  very  long  inscription,  almost  obliterated, 
beginning 

A  PXONTOZZI2ZYAOYMH  NOZ  I  A  A  I  OY 
BOYAEY ONTUNTjQN,  «.r.A. 

“  It  is  n°t  easy,”  says  Corsini •,  “  to  say  what  is  the  place  of 

the 


(1)  Vid.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  60S.  ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  Fast.  Attic,  vol.  II.  Diss.  xir. 
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the  month  Ilaeus  in  the  Delphic  year.”  Upon  a  pillar  in 
the  same  church  we  found  another  inscription.  Here  we 
have  mention  made  of  a  High-Priestess  of  the  Achaean 
Council,  who  is  honoured  by  the  Council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  and  Achasans. 

A  TAOHTYX  H 

Tl  BKA  riOAYKPATEI  ANN  AVZIKAAKI 
TH  N  KPATI CTH  N  K  Al  APX I6P6I ANTO  YKOINOY 
TCONAXA  ICON  I1B  KARO  AYK  PATOY  CAPXIG  P6C0C 
KAICdAAAPXOVAl  BIOYTOYKOINOVTCONAXAIcoN 
KAITIBKAAIOr6N€  I ACAPX 16  PG I A  CT  OY  KOI  NOYT&jN 
A  X  A I  60  N  0  Y  TAT  6  PA  TOKOINONTCON  AM<I>I 

KTY0N60N  K  A  I  TO  KO  I  N  O  NT60N  A  X  A I  CON 

AP6THC6N e K€  N 

“THE  COUNCIL  OF  AMPHICTYONS  AND  ACHjEANS,  IN  HONOUR 
OF  POLYCRATEA,  HIGH-PRIESTESS  OF  THE  ACHiEAN  COUNCIL, 
AND  DAUGHTER  OF  POLYCRATES  AND  DIOGENEIA.” 

We  then  went  towards  the  Castalian  fountain,  which 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  village.  It  is  situated  beneath 
a  precipice  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  upon  the  top  of 
which  a  chasm  in  the  rock  separates  it  into  two  pointed 
crags ;  and  these,  towering  above  Delphi ,  and  being  a  part 
ot  Parnassus ,  have  been  sometimes  considered  and  errone¬ 
ously  described  as  the  tops  of  that  mountain,  which  has 
therefore  been  said  to  have  a  double  summit \  There  is 

nothing 


(3)  Biceps  Parnassus.  IVheler  calls  it  "  the  double-headed  Cleft  of  Parnassus .” 
1  hese  two  tops,  seen  from  Delphi,  conceal  all  the  rest  of  the  mountain.  Between  them 
the  water  falling  in  great  abundance,  after  rain  or  snow,  hath  worn  the  chasm  which 
separates  them.  See  Wheler's  Journ.  into  Greece ,  p.  314.  Load.  1682. 
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nothing  in  journeying  through  this  country  likely  to  affect 
a  literary  traveller  more  than  the  view  of  this  fountain 
Castalius  :  its  being  so  easily  and  surely  identified  with 
the  inspiring  source  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  at  the  same 
time  combining  great  picturesque  beauty  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  local  interest,  added  to  the  illustration 
afforded  by  its  present  appearance  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  originally  decorated  and  revered,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  impressive  sights  it  is  possible  to  behold.  Pausanias , 
entering  the  city  from  Bceotia,  found  it  upon  his  right 
hand* 1,  exactly  as  it  occurred  to  us  upon  our  arrival,  after 
following  the  same  road  the  evening  before.  It  was 
therefore  now  upon  our  left ,  and  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
town.  The  Gymnasium  mentioned  by  the  same  author  stood 
a  little  farther  on,  in  this  direction  :  the  site  of  it  is  now 
occupied  by  a  monastery,  called  that  of  Panaja,  being 
sacred  to  the  Virgin.  As  we  drew  nigh  to  the  Castalian 
fountain,  we  found,  lying  among  the  loose  stones  in  the 
road,  one  of  the  original  marble  vows  formerly  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  Via  Sacra,  leading  from  the  fountain  to  the 
Temple,  now  trampled  under  foot  by  every  casual  passenger. 
It  was  a  representation  of  the  Gorgonian  visage,  as  it  is  seen 
upon  the  most  antient  terra-cottas,  gems,  and  coins  of 
Greece,  generally  with  the  features  frightfully  distorted, 
and  always  with  the  tongue  protruded2;  derived  perhaps, 

originally, 

* 

(1)  VE ffriv  iv  Sefyq  rrjc  odov  ro  v8o>p  rrjg  KaoraXtac.  Pausaniae  Phocica,  c.  8. 
p.817.  Ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  See  No.  1.  of  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. ' 


originally,  from  the  appearance  presented  by  the  shadows 
seen  upon  the  Moon  s  disk ;  for  when  that  planet  is  at  full, 
a  rude  figure  of  the  human  countenance  may  be  imagined 
as  similarly  displayed :  and  the  superstitions  respecting  the 
Togysh  xe(pu\ri  being  also  those  of  the  Diva  triformis, 
constituted  a  part  of  that  worship  which  was  paid  unto  the 
Moon \  The  present  example,  as  to  the  form  of  the  stone, 
exhibits  a  perfect  circle  :  and  when  this  image  appears  upon 
antient  coins,  however  irregular  the  form  of  the  medal  may 
be,  an  evident  design  to  circumscribe  the  whole  symbol, 
including  the  snakes  of  the  hair,  &c.  by  a  circular  line,  may 
be  observed.  This  is  particularly  apparent  upon  certain 
medals  of  Par  him*  and  Abydosb ;  in  many  of  the  pater  as  of 
Grecian  terra-cotta,  where  this  figure  may  be  noticed  as 
having  been  impressed  with  a  mould  or  die  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel ;  and  upon  those  Gorgonian  heads  of  gilded 
earthen- ware  which  were  discovered  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  connected  by  bronze  wires,  and  forming  a  chaplet 
round  the  scull  of  a  dead  person  in  a  sepulchre  near  Athens3 4 5  6. 
That  the  meaning  of  this  symbol  had  never  been  rightly 
understood  by  our  antiquaries,  the  author  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  former  observations  upon  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen’s 

discovery. 


(3)  Vide  Euripid.  in  Phoen.  465.  Homer.  Odyss.  X.  632,  &c. 

(4)  See  Tab.  xli.  No.  16.  of  Combe’s  Descript,  of  the  Hunterian  Collection. 
Lond.  1782. 

(5)  Ibid.  Tab.  i.  No.  11. 

(6)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter,  No.  2.  taken  from  an  Engraving  made  by 
Evans ,  after  the  original  in  his  Lordship’s  possession. 
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'j  discovery The  Gorgonian  head  has  been  believed  to  denote 
lubricity ,  but  its  real  signification  is  death ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  concerning  this  image, 
that,  long  after  its  original  signification  (as  a  “  memento 

tnori ”)  was  lost,  it  should  have  found  its  way,  from  the 

♦ 

oldest  temples  of  the  Pagan  world,  into  Christian  churches  ; 
where  it  yet  appears,  either  in  their  painted  windows2,  or 
carved  roofs ;  as  it  also  does  among  heraldic  ornaments. 

The  remains  of  the  fountain  Castalius  exhibit  a  large 
square  shallow  bason,  with  steps  to  it,  cut  in  a  rock  of 
marble ;  once,  no  doubt,  the  Castalian  Bath ;  wherein  the 
Pythia  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  and  particularly  her 
hair,  before  she  placed  herself  upon  the  Tripod ,  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  Upon  the  opposite  side  is  a  stone  seat, 
also  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock.  This  bason  is  filled  with 
the  water  of  the  fountain.  Above  the  bason  rises  the 
perpendicular  precipice  to  its  clefted  summit  before 
mentioned,  which  is  at  the  height  of  about  an  hundred 
.feet.  In  the  face  of  this  precipice  are  niches  scooped 
in  the  rock,  for  the  votive  offerings ;  one  very  large  recep¬ 
tacle  of  this  kind  being  upon  the  right  hand,  and  three 
smaller  exactly  in  front  of  a  person  facing  the  precipice. 
Upon  the  left  hand,  a  large  wild  fig-tree,  sprouting  above 
the  water  of  the  fountain  upon  that  side  of  the  bason, 
spread  its  branches  over  the  surface  of  the  rock ;  which  was 

further 


(1)  See  “  Greek  Marbles,”  Appendix,  p.  69.  Caml.lSOQ. 

(2)  See  Vignette  to  this  Chapter,  No.  3.  taken  from  an  image  of  Medusa's  head , 
preserved,  in  stained  glass,  in  the  east  window  of  Harlton  Church,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
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further  ornamented  by  a  most  luxuriant  garniture  of  shrubs, 
ivy,  moss,  brambles,  and  pensile  plants,  some  of  them  in 
flower,  mingling  together  their  varied  hues  over  the  red 
and  grey  masses  of  the  marble1 * 3.  The  larger  votive  receptacle 
upon  the  right  is  still  an  object  of  reverence  among  the 
inhabitants ;  a  Christian  Tabernacle  having  succeeded  to  the 
Hieron  of  its  Pagan  idol.  It  is  now  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  John ;  an  antient  basso-relievo,  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
original  vow  for  which  it  was  excavated,  being  substituted 
in  the  place  of  an  altar.  The  other  three  niches  are  empty. 
There  is  an  opening  in  the  rock  towards  the  left  of  the 
fountain,  where,  in  certain  seasons,  the  melting  snows  and 
torrents  from  Parnassus  pour  down,  through  a  chasm,  in  a 
vehement  cataract :  and  above,  within  the  cleft,  a  cavern  is 
visible,  which  Wheler  most  unreasonably  judged  to  be  the 
Antrum  Corycium,  or  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs4:  to  this  it 
could  have  no  resemblance,  owing  to  its  diminutive  size  and 
situation.  The  real  Corycian  Cave  had  not  been  ascertained 
by  any  traveller,  until  we  arrived  at  Delphi:  and  although 

we 


1  (  J  |W'Lbr°nght  from  ,he  Fountain  Castalius  the  Silene  cougesla  of  Sillkorpe  ■ 

a  so  the  Friars  Cowl,”  Arum  Arisarum  of  Linnceus ;  and  a  non-descript  species  of 

tnomwell  Litkospermum  Linn  .-cum  nonnullis  aliis,  seu  immaturis,  seu  jloribus, 
fo  usve  mutilatis,  algue  Deo  illi  Delphico  solim  cognilis.  We  have  called  this  new 
spec.es  o(  Lilhospermum,  from  the  very  remarkable  nature  of  the  place  where  it  was 
discovered,  Lithospermum  Pyth.cum.  Lithospermum  folds  undulatis,  inferioribus 
lanceolato-oblongu,  superioribus  bracteisque  cordato-oblongis ;  hirsutis.  Planta  habilu 
fere  Lonen  tails,  seu  Anchusa,  orientalis  Linnaei ,  sed  foliis  angustiorilus,  valde- 
undulatis,  fionlusque  major, hus  algae  injlutmrilus  distincta. 

(4)  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  315.  Land.  1682. 
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chap.  vi.  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  intelligence  of  that 


marvellous  grotto,  we  were  prevented  by  the  depth  of  the 
snow,  in  the  part  of  Parnassus  where  it  is  situated,  from 
paying  a  visit  to  the  spot.  The  description  given  of  it  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  village  of  Castri,  who  call  it 
“  Sarand' aulif  the  “forty  courts ,”  corresponded  with  that 
of  Pausanias ,  who  states  its  distance  from  Delphi  as  equal  to 
sixty  stadia \*  they  further  added,  that  it  is  capacious  enough 
to  contain  three  thousand  persons.  One  of  them,  who  had 
formerly  belonged  to  a  gang  of  banditti,  and  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact,  told  us,  that  it  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  robbers  of  Parnassus,  and  that  he  had  often  resorted 
thither  with  his  comrades.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  Delphi, 
towards  the  heights  of  the  mountain.  Other  travellers, 
availing  themselves  of  our  discovery  with  regard  to  this 
cave,  have  been  to  visit  it :  and  one  of  them,  by  the 
inscription  which  he  there  found,  has  confirmed  every 
observation  concerning  it,  betore  published  by  the  author 
of  these  Travels2.  The  cavern  alluded  to  by  TVheler,  in  the 
cleft  above  the  Castalian  fountain,  was  formerly  accessible, 
by  means  of  stairs  also  cut  in  the  marble  rock  :  but  a  part 


only 


(l)  That  is  to  say,  seven  miles  and  a  half,  reckoning  the  Stadium  at  an  English 
furlong.  Pausanias,  however,  does  not  state  the  distance  from  Delphi  to  the  Corycian 
Cave  with  precision.  He  only  says,  that  to  one  going  from  Delphi  to  the  summits  of 
Parnassus,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  there  is  a  brazen  image  ;  where  the  descent 


Phocica,  c.  32.  p.  8/7.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  See  “  Tomb  of  Alexander,”  Appendix,  No.  4.  p.  153.  Camb.  1805. 
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only  of  the  steps  remain  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  now  to 
approach  it.  The  water  of  the  Castalian  fountain  is  cool 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  JVheler  quaintly  describes  it3 4,  as 
“  fit  to  quench  the  thirst  of  those  hot-headed  poets,  who, 
in  their  bacchanals,  spare  neither  God  nor  man  ;  and  to 
whom  nothing  is  so  sacred,  but  they  will  venture  to  profane 


it.”  After  passing  from  the  bath ,  or  bason,  below  the  votive 

receptacles ,  it  falls  down  southward,  in  a  deep  and  narrow 

channel,  towards  the  Pleistus,  separating  mount  Cirphis 

from  Parnassus 4 ;  and  having  joined  that  river,  it  runs  by 

the  ruins  of  Crissa,  into  the  Crisscean  Bay.  In  the  first  part 

of  its  course  from  the  fountain ,  it  separates  the  remains  of 

the  Gymnasium,  where  the  Monastery  of  Panaja  now  stands, 

from  the  village  of  Castri,  as  it  probably  did  from  the  old 

city  of  Delphi ;  for  going  from  the  fountain  to  that  monastery , 

we  noticed  the  situation  of  the  antient  gate  leading  to 

Boeotia.  Wheler  mentions 5,  that  in  returning  from  this 

monastery,  by  the  fountain,  into  the  village,  he  “  observed 

a  great  piece  of  the  rock  tumbled  down,  and  almost  buried  : 

an  one  side  of  it,  that  lay  a  little  hollow,  he  saw  letters 

written ,  in  large,  but  strange  characters,  so  as  that  he,  and 

his  companion  Spon,  could  make  nothing  of  them.”  We 

expected,  from  this  description,  nothing  less,  at  the  least, 

than  the  remains  of  a  genuine  Pelasgic  inscription ;  but 

were  grievously  disappointed  when  we  found  the  identical 

mass  alluded  to  by  JVheler,  with  a  few  indistinct  traces  of 

his  “  large  but  strange  characters.”  The  stone  itself  was  Eastern  Gate 


of  the  City. 


part 


(3)  See  Wheler’s  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  315.  LoncL.  1682. 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  316.  (5)  Ibid. 


(5)  Ibid. 
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part  of  the  work  before  the  Eastern  Gate  of  the  city.  There 
was  a  wall  upon  the  right  hand,  formed  of  rude  masses  of 
rock,  which  was  ruined  by  a  lapse  from  the  mountain  above; 
and  the  piece  ol  rock  mentioned  by  him  was  thereby 
impelled  from  its  position :  but  the  characters  upon  it 
are  evidently  common  Greek  letters  :  we  plainly  observed 
A,  y,  N,  and  some  others  that  were  visible  enough  to  prove 
there  could  have  been  nothing  “  strange ”  in  the  inscription, 
when  he  saw  it. 

The  remains  of  the  Gymnasium  are  principally  behind 
the  monastery.  The  foundations  were  there  sustained  by  an 
immense  bulwark  of  hewn  stone,  projected  from  the  sloping 
ground,  so  as  to  offer  a  level  area  whereon  the  structure 
stood.  The  antient  city  was  built  in  a  theatrical  form1,  upon 
a  series  of  such  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other ;  and  a 
similar  front-work  of  hewn  stone  is  still  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  immense  Coilony  or  semicircular  range,  which 
its  buildings  exhibited  upon  this  abrupt  declivity  of 
Parnassus.  Within  the  monastery  we  found  the  capitals 
of  pillars,  broken  friezes,  and  triglyphs.  Upon  a  marble 
Cippus ,  beautifully  adorned  with  sculptured  foliage,  and 
crowned  with  the  Lotus,  we  read  the  words 


A  I  A  K  I  A  A 
X  A  I  PE 


And 


(l)  It  is  very  pleasing  to  a  traveller,  and  perhaps  may  not  be  less  so  to  his  readers, 
to  find  an  observation  of  this  kind,  (describing  the  form  of  a  city  that  has  ceased  to  exist 
for  ages)  written  upon  the  spot,  anticipated  by  those  who  visited  Delphi  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries  ago  :  this,  in  fact,  is  almost  literally  the  remark  made  by  Strabo  as  to  the  form  of 
the  city :  he  says,  To  cit  v6tiov  oi  &e\(f>oi,  Trerpudtc  ^up'iov,  ©EATPOEIAE2,  Kara 
xopvtyrjv  e\ov  ro  piavTtlov  ical  Ttjv  rroXiv ,  aratiiuv  cKKaideicu  kvkXov  rrkijpovaav. 
Strab.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  606.  ed.  Oxon. 


And  within  the  sanctuary,  behind  the  altar,  we  saw  the 
fragments  of  a  marble  Cathedra;  upon  the  back  of  which  we 
found  the  following  inscription,  exactly  as  it  is  here  written, 
no  part  of  it  having  been  injured  or  obliterated  ;  affording, 
perhaps,  the  only  instance  known  of  a  sepulchral  inscription 
upon  a  monument  of  this  remarkable  form  : 


XPHITOZ^ 

I  n PHTOYOEIIA 
AOIAAPEIIAIOZ 
nEAAznriTHs 
ETflN  .  I  H 

_ HP1II _ 

It  is  in  honour  of  a  youth  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly ,  who 

died  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  As  to  the  words  ^ritrros 

< 

and  ri^ug,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  the  epitaphs  upon 
Larissceans ,  which  Spon  has  preserved,  contain  these 
words*.  There  were  many  cities  having  the  name  of 
Larissa;  consequently  the  city  whereof  the  youth  here 
commemorated  was  a  native,  has  the  distinction  of 
UsXa<ryicoTrig.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  his  description 
of  Thessaly2  3;  although  situated  out  of  the  Pelasgiotis,  it  had 
the  name  of  Larissa  Pelasgia. 

After 

(2)  Vid.  Spon.  Miscell.  Antiq.  331. 

(3)  Tj/c  S’  cfyjs  vapaXiac  tv  pLtcroyaicf.  itrrlv  KPEMA2TH  AAPI22A  tiKOtn 

craviovg  ^it^ovaa'  p  8’ avrp  ptv  IIEAA2riA  Xtyofxtvt],  k ui  AAPI22A.  Strabon. 

Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  630.  edit.  Oxon. 
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After  visiting  the  remains  of  the  Gymnasium,  we  went  to 
see  those  of  the  Stadium.  They  are  situated  upon  the  highest 
part  of  the  slope  whereon  Castri  is  built,  above  the  village, 
and  a  little  to  the  west  of  it,  under  a  precipice  formed  by  some 
rocks,  which  also  there  rise  in  a  perpendicular  form.  We 
noticed  very  considerable  foundations  of  antient  buildings,  in 
our  way  up.  This  Stadium  is  even  more  entire  than  that  of 
Athens;  for  the  marble  seats  yet  remain  :  they  consist  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  cliffs  around  Delphi;  and  at  the  curved 
or  upper  extremity  of  the  Stadium,  they  are  hewn  in  the 
natural  rock.  The  area  being  clear  from  rubbish,  and  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  we  were  enabled  to  ascertain  its  length 
with  accuracy ;  and  this  we  found  to  be  equal  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  paces.  We  stepped  it  twice,  in  order  to 
ascertain  this  point :  and  admitting  that  our  paces  were  about 
equal  to  the  same  number  of  yards,  this  will  allow,  for  its 
length,  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  thereby  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  antient  metre  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Olympic  Stadium;  for  this,  making  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Roman  mile,  was  little  more  than  two  hundred  and  one 


yards’. 

From  a  part  of  the  mountain  to  which  the  lower  extremity 

of 


(l)  The  Olympic  Stadium  exactly  equalled  201  .-rVcr  English  yards.  Mr.  Vernon, 
measuring  with  great  care  the  length  of  the  Stadium  at  Athens,  found  it  equal  to  630 
English  feet.  ( See  IVheler's  Journ.  into  Greece,  p.375.  Lond.  1682.)  Wheler  says 
its  breadth  equalled  2 6  or  27  geometrical  paces ;  which,  allowing  5  feet  English  for 
each  geometrical  pace,  makes  its  breadth  equal  to  434-  or  45  yards. — From  this 
it  appears  that  the  Delphic  Stadium  was  of  the  same  dimensions,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
Stadium  Panathenaicum,  at  Athens. 
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of  the  Stadium  is  joined,  we  enjoyed  a  fine  prospect  of  Sabna, 
the  antient  Amphissa,  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  hill ;  also 
of  the  Bay  of  Crissa,  and  a  town  called  Galaxy  towards  the 
west;  the  Gulph  of  Corinth;  and  the  mountains  of  Achaia. 
Hence  we  descended  to  the  Monastery  of  Elias ;  and  found  in 
the  church  belonging  to  it  two  architraves  of  Parian  marble, 
of  very  great  magnitude.  Judging  from  the  impossibility  of 
conveying  such  masses  to  the  spot  by  any  means  which  the 
present  inhabitants  possess,  and  also  by  the  immense  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  building  here,  it  is  plain  that  this  monastery 
was  erected  upon  the  site  of  one  of  the  principal  temples 
of  Delphi.  A  square  stone  at  the  door  had  an  inscription 
on  all  sides  of  it ;  but  in  such  a  mutilated  state,  that  nothing 
could  be  made  of  it.  Upon  one  side,  some  letters,  finely 
cut,  and  of  small  size,  appeared  in  the  following  manner  : 
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APXONTOIANTirE  .... 

TflN  K HTI2A  AOYT OY  .  . 

ZnZXZNNIKAN  APO  ....  AF1E 
ONOMAinznZEnEAEVO  .  . 

TANT.MANAnEXO  .  .  AZAN 
TATONTAZZX2AZXPONON 
El  AEM  H  flOl  HEZOYZI  AM  EXET 
KAOEA  H  El  AETIZE<t>AnTOITOZ 
BA  ION  n  APEXETIZT  HOEHTAN  Y 
AEftNZnZONHnE  .  .  .  OEPIAA 
TAZAZAI .  X  .  .  .  .  AZ 

The  reader  is  left  to  use  his  own  conjectures  as  to  this 
imperfect  legend :  we  are  unwilling  to  omit  any  thing 


so 
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so  likely  to  excite  curiosity  as  an  inscription,  however 
mutilated,  relating  to  this  remarkable  place.  There  were 
traces  of  another,  upon  a  mass  of  Parian  marble  ;  but  the 
letters  were  so  much  effaced,  that  it  was  impossible  to  copy 
any  of  them. 

Leaving  the  Monastery  of  Elias ,  we  found  a  recess  hewn 
in  the  rock,  either  for  a  sepulchre,  or  for  an  oracular  cave. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  noticed  at  the  monastery  extend 
near  to  it.  Within  this  recess  there  are  arched  cavities  upon 
the  right  and  left ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  front,  lined  with 
painted  stucco,  having  two  smaller  cavities  over  it ;  and 
above  the  whole,  a  hull's  head,  very  finely  sculptured  in 
the  stone.  Hard  by,  there  is  an  alcove,  or  grotto,  of  a 
semicircular  form,  also  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a  seat  all 
round  the  interior,  finely  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone. 
When  seated  in  this  grotto,  the  view  extends  across 
the  whole  Coilon  of  the  antient  city  of  Delphi  (before 
described  as  having  a  theatrical  form,  owing  to  the  natural 
shape  of  this  declivity  of  Parnassus),  towards  the  Castalian 
Spring,  and  the  Gymnasium  in  the  entrance  from  Bceotia  ; 
looking  down  at  the  same  time  over  the  numerous  terraces 
rising  one  above  another  whereon  the  city  was  built.  Indeed, 
to  have  a  faithful  conception  of  what  Delphi  was,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  imagine  an  antient  theatre,  with  terraces  of 
stone  in  the  place  of  seats,  rising  one  above  the  other,  of 
sufficient  width  to  admit  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  upon  those  semicircular  terraces ;  the  Stadium 
being  the  uppermost  structure  of  the  whole  series ;  and  the 
Castalian  Spring,  and  the  Gymnasium,  at  the  right  extremity 

of 
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of  the  Coilon.  The  front-work  of  these  terraces,  being  t  CHAP- vr- 
perfectly  even  and  perpendicular,  is  everywhere  artificial  : 
it  exhibits  a  Cyclopean  masonry,  adapted  to  the  natural 
declivity  of  the  rock.  This  masonry  remains  in  many 
places  entire  ;  but  as  it  does  not  now  continue  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  semicircle,  a  hasty  observer 
might  conclude,  that  the  detached  parts  were  so  many 
separate  foundations  of  the  different  temples  of  the  city. 

There  is  enough  remaining  to  enable  a  skilful  architect  to 
form  an  accurate  plan  of  Delphi:  but  it  should  be  fitted 
to  a  model  of  Parnassus ;  for  in  the  harmonious  adjust¬ 
ment  which  was  here  conspicuous,  of  the  works  of  God 
and  man,  every  stately  edifice  and  majestic  pile  con¬ 
structed  by  human  labour,  were  made  to  form  a  part  of 
the  awful  features  of  the  mountain  ;  and  from  whatever 
quarter  Delphi  was  approached,  a  certain  solemn  impression 
of  supernatural  agency  must  have  been  excited,  diffusing 
its  influence  over  every  object ;  so  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
whole  district  became  a  saying  throughout  Greece,  and 
“  all  Parnassus  was  accounted  holy1.” 

Passing  from  the  alcove  to  the  village,  we  saw  upon  the 
left,  about  half  way  up  the  declivity  towards  the  Stadium , 
the  front-work  of  one  of  the  terraces  before  mentioned, 
and,  afterwards,  very  great  remains  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  close  to  the  path.  As  we  were  then  making 
careful  inquiry  after  inscriptions  among  the  inhabitants,  we 

were 


(1)  Vide  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  604.  ed.  Oxon. 
VOL.  IV.  2  C 
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were  conducted  into  the  court  of  a  house  situated  over 
the  centre  of  the  antient  city,  where  we  found  several 
architectural  remains  with  inscriptions,  in  a  mutilated  state  ; 
the  last  of  which  repaid  us  for  all  our  trouble,  as  the 
legend  seemed  to  imply  that  we  were  upon  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  The  first,  however,  consisted  only  of 
the  words  “  Callistratus,  son  of  Callistratus,”  and 
a  part  of  the  word  Delphi. 


. AN  .  .  . 

AXEN  EniME  .  .  . 

AYTANKAAA1XTPATOX 

KAAA1XTPATOYAEA 


Within  a  stable  belonging  to  the  same  house  there  was  a 
slab  of  marble,  partly  buried.  The  part  above  ground 
measured  six  feet  two  inches,  by  two  feet  six  inches.  It 
was  inscribed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  with  a  series  ot 
decrees,  in  columns,  added  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
languages  ;  the  characters  of  one  inscription  differing  in  size 
from  those  of  another.  But  the  stone  being  inverted,  the 
characters  appeared  all  topsy-turvy ;  and  it  was  so  much 
damaged,  that  when  we  found  what  the  fatigue  would  be 
of  making  an  exact  copy  of  the  whole,  we  had  not  the 
courage  to  attempt  it.  Some  of  these  inscriptions  were  in 
Greek  ;  others  in  Latin  :  and  the  latter  were  of  great  length. 
The  Greek  began  thus  : 

EniOAAAZEINAIAEA<t>nN 

We 
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We  can  collect  nothing  from  this  fragment,  except  that  it  . CHAP- VL 
relates  to  something  the  property  of  the  people  of  Delphi 
(tivcu  A e\<pwv).  A  Latin  inscription,  occupying  all  the  middle 
column  upon  the  marble,  appeared  as  follows  : 

C  .  AVIDIONIGR1NOLEGAVGPROTR  INVs 

DECRETAEXTABELLISRECITATA :  VI.  IDVSOCTOBRA  .  .  VSANSCVMOPTIMVSPRINCEPSSEI 

EROMNEMONVMQUACONSECR  .  .  .  RECIONESA  .  .  LLO  . .  T1NOEXAVCTORITATE 

DETERMINASVERVNTSEQVENDA  . .  SSERRAES.  .  PSISSET  .  .  TIAMNDELPHISINI .  .  ERE  . 

ESTNEQVEVENIRETINDVBIAS  .  .  NTERANTICVRENSESQVOQVEETDELPHOSOVIB  .  .  DEL  .  . 

ABOPT1MOPRINCJ  PEEASENTENTIASSTARIOPO . 

* 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  line,  it  was  too  much 
injured  to  make  out  the  letters.  It  contains  part  of  a 
decree  issued  under  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  and 
seems  to  refer  to  a  dispute  between  the  people  of  Anticyra 
and  Delphi .  The  allusion  to  the  people  of  Anticyra  will 
not  be  read  without  interest,  considering  that  the  city  was 
destroyed  in  the  war  with  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius ; 
but  it  might  have  been  rebuilt,  as  it  probably  was,  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  The  antiquities  of  Anticyra  are  described 
by  Pausanias1 ;  and  it  was  famous  for  its  Hellebore.  We 
found  the  same  plant  upon  Mount  Helicon.  A  more  antient 
name  of  Anticyra  was  Cyparissus :  it  was  so  denominated 
by  Homer 2.  Below  this  house  we  found  what  we 
conceived  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
from  the  number  and  nature  of  the  inscriptions.  Some 
of  them  were  in  a  wood-house ;  but  so  covered,  that  we 

could 
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(1)  Pausanise  Phocica,  cap.  36.  p.891.  ed .  Kuhnii. 

(2)  Ta  ti  dp^aiorepa  ovopu  tlvai  V^uTrapiaaov  rij  aoXei  (petal.  Ibid. 
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Cause  of  the 
wretched  state 
of  Castri. 


could  not  copy  them.  Upon  three  or  four  we  read  the 
names  of  Archons,  and  upon  one  the  word  HPAKAEIOY • 
But  the  last,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  in  its  evident 
allusion  to  the  Temple ,  mentions  a  family  who  had  consigned 
their  son  to  the  care  of  the  priests.  This  being  discovered 
upon  the  spot,  will  be  considered  as  more  interesting  than 
any  thing  else  which  we  found  at  Delphi.  It  states,  that 

“  THE  FATHER  AND  MOTHER  OF  AMARIUS  NEPOS,  WHO  HAD 
BEEN  HONOURED  BY  THE  SENATE  OF  CORINTH  WITH  REWARDS 
DUE  TO  HIM  AS  SENATOR  AND  OVERSEER  OF  THE  FORUM,  PUT 
THEIR  SON  UNDER  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  PYTHIAN  APOLLO. 

AMAPIONNEnilT  AAITIAAEINONTE 
TEIMHMENONAnOTHZKOPINOinN 
BOVAHITEI  M  A1IBGYAEYTI  KAISKAI 
ArOPANOMIKAII.  AMAPIOINEntlS 
nATHPKOPINOIOZKAMOYAIAAIMAAH 
AEA<l>HTONEAYTflNYIONAnOAAnNI 

□  YQini 

In  consequence  of  some  dispute  between  the  agents  of  Ali 
Pasha  and  the  inhabitants  of  Castri,  the  Pasha  has  laid  the 
village  under  contribution,  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  thirty 
purses ;  equal  to  fifteen  thousand  piastres.  This  they  are 
unable  to  do ;  and  of  course  every  thing  they  had  has  been 
taken  from  them ;  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  present 
ruined  state  of  the  place.  In  its  present  condition,  there 
is  not  in  all  Lapland  a  more  wretched  village  than 
Castri.  The  other  villages  upon  Parnassus,  especially 
Arracovia,  are  comparatively  wealthy ;  the  soil  being 
extremely  fertile,  and  the  natural  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 

many 
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many  of  whom  are  Albanians ,  being  very  great.  The  wine  ,  CHA^  vr 
produced  over  all  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  is  excellent; 
and  there  is  not  a  resident  Turk  to  be  found. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  house  where  we  had  lodged,  we  Medals. 
examined  a  few  medals  that  our  host  had  collected  among 
the  inhabitants,  during  our  absence  ;  and  we  obtained  one,  in 
silver,  of  very  great  rarity.  It  was  a  small  medal  of 
(Eta  in  Thessaly,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  die 
remarkably  fine.  In  front  it  exhibits  the  head  of  the 
Nemecean  Lion,  champing  the  arrow  of  Hercules  between  his 
jaws  ;  and  upon  the  obverse  side,  the  naked  figure  of  the 
hero,  in  the  moment  of  his  apotheosis  upon  Mount  (Eta, 
his  head  radiated,  and  holding  his  knotted  club  between  his 
hands,  with  the  legend  OITAIIIN ;  thus  written  from  right  to 
left,  NfilATlO.  This  exceedingly  rare  medal  is  not  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  collection  excepting  that  of  the  Abbe 
Neumann ,  at  present  forming  a  part  of  the  Imperial  cabinet 
at  Vienna;  where,  however,  there  is  no  example  of  it  in 
such  perfect  preservation.  It  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Grecian  art1.  And  as  it  might 
be  proved  that  Virgil ,  who  was  not  less  an  antiquary  than 

a  poet, 

(l)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter.  The  original  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
R.  P.  Knight,  Esq.  See  also  an  Engraving  of  this  Medal  in  a  work  published  at  Vienna 
in  two  Parts,  by  the  Able  Neumann;  entitled  <e  Populorum  et  Regum  Numi  Veteres 
inediti."  Pars  prima,  Tab.  V.  No.  7.  Vindobonce,  1779.  The  Second  Part  appeared  in 
1783.  Speaking  of  this  silver  medal  of  CEta,  the  author  says,  “Hate  atque  alia 
■  diversa  Musei  Pelleriniani,  utraque  cerea,  CEtceorum  solce  sunt  monetce,  quee  ad  nostra 
tempora  in  apricum  protulit  cetas.  Iis  tertiam  nunc  addo,  spectato  metallo  unicam, 
artificio,  cujus  veneres  nec  verbis,  nec  scalpro  digne  exprimas,  nitore  atque  elegantid 
bisignem."  Ibid.  p.  160. 
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chap,  vi.  a  poet ,  did  borrow  much  of  his  finest  imagery  from  the 

gems  and  coins  of  Greece;  so,  in  the  magnificent  description 
given  by  Ovid  of  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules1 ,  he  seems  to 
have  had  in  contemplation  this  medal  of  (Eta. 

(l)  “  Utque  novus  serpens,  posits  cum  pelle  senecta, 

Luxuriare  solet,  squam&que  nitere  recenti ; 

Sic,  ubi  mortales  Tirynthius  exuit  artus. 

Parte  sui  meliore  viget ;  majorque  videri 
Coepit,  et  augustA  fieri  gravitate  verendus.” 

Ovidii  Metamorph.  lib.  ix.  266. 
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Arracovia  —Vineyards  of  Parnassus  —  Prospect— Condition  of  the 
inhabitants — Alteration  of  temperature — Traditions  Journey  to  the 
summit— Kallidia— Disappearance  of  the  vegetation— Crater  of  Par¬ 
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Parnassus. 


Other  memorabilia — Egyptian  custom  of  embalming  birds  illustrated 
— Inscription  relating  to  Tithorea  —  its  date  ascertained — Other 
Inscriptions. 

A  fter  we  had  taken  some  refreshment,  we  set  out  for 
Arracovia ,  distant  three  hours  from  Delphi ,  intending  to 
pass  the  night  there ;  as  it  is  much  higher  upon  Parnassus , 
and  a  better  place  for  procuring  guides  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  than  the  miserable  village  we  had  quitted.  At 
about  half  an  hour’s  distance  from  Delphi ,  we  found  the 
remains  of  an  antient  square  building,  nobly  constructed 
with  large  masses  of  stone,  put  together  without  any  cement. 
As  we  continued  along  this  route,  we  observed  niches  cut 
in  the  rocks  above  the  road,  on  our  left  hand.  One  place,  in 
particular,  near  to  Delphi ,  exhibited  several  works  of  this 
kind  ;  among  others,  the  appearance  of  a  large  door  hewn 
in  the  solid  stone,  which  had  been  subsequently  severed 
by  the  effect  of  an  earthquake.  It  is  close  to  the  road, 
and  well  worth  notice ;  because  hereabouts  might  have 
been  one  of  the  outworks  of  the  city,  or  an  arch  covering  the 
Via  Sacra.  We  now  entered  the  rich  lands  of  Arracovia,  full 
of  the  neatest  vineyards,  cultivated  in  the  highest  order,  and 
seeming  to  extend  over  the  mountain  without  any  limitation, 
so  as  to  cover  all  its  sides  and  declivities ;  and  actually  rising 
into  parts  of  it  so  steep  and  elevated,  that  they  would  not 
have  been  tenable  but  for  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants ; 
who  have  built  walls  to  protect  them  from  torrents,  and 
buoyed  up  the  soil  by  means  of  terraces,  to  prevent  its 
being  washed  away.  The  finest  vineyards  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  are  not  managed  with  greater  skill  and  labour 

than 
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than  those  of  Arracovia,  upon  the  south  side  of  Parnassus. 

The  land  is  most  carefully  weeded  ;  and  it  is  kept  so  clean  and 
free  from  rubbish,  that  the  stones  are  collected  and  placed 
in  heaps  ;  a  little  hollow  space  being  left  around  each  vine, 
to  collect  the  moisture.  The  plants  are  all  of  them  old 
stocks,  from  which  they  suffer  only  one  scion  to  sprout  for 
the  year,  and  this  is  afterwards  pruned  again.  The  wine 
from  these  vineyards  is  excellent.  The  view  throughout  Prospect, 
this  journey,  of  all  the  Plain  of  Salona ,  and  of  the  Bay,  backed 
by  the  mountainous  district  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus ,  cannot 
be  described ;  for  it  would  be  idle  to  repeat  continually  the 
words  grand,  and  magnificent,  as  applied  to  the  sublimest 
appearances  in  nature,  without  being  able  thereby  to  suggest 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  real  scene1. 

The  village  of  Arracovia  is  rich  in  comparison  with  Castri.  condition 

T  .  of- the 

It  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  inhabited  by  Inhabitants. 
Albanians  and  by  Greeks,  “without  a  Turk ”  among  them. 

This  expression,  “  without  a  Turk ,”  is  throughout  Greece  a 

saying 


(1)  This  has  been  felt  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  describe  fine  prospects  without 
the  pencil.  “  As  far  as  language  can  describe,  Mr.  Gray  pushed  its  powers,”  observes 
the  Editor  of  his  Memoirs.  “  Rejecting  every  general  unmeaning  and  hyperbolical 
phrase,  he  selected  the  plainest,  simplest,  and  most  direct  terms :  yet,  notwithstanding 
his  judicious  care  in  the  use  of  these,  I  must  own  I  feel  them  defective.  (See 
Mason’s  Note  to  Gray's  Letter  to  Wharton;  Mathias'  s  Edit.  vol.  I.  p.A6Q.  Lond.  1814.) 
Perhaps  Gray  never  succeeded  more  happily,  than  when,  laying  aside  description,  he 
simply  said,  of  a  view  in  Westmoreland,  “  I  saw  in  my  glass  a  picture,  that  if  I 
could  transmit  to  you,  and  fix  it  in  all  the  softness  of  its  living  colours,  would  fairly  sell 
for  a  thousand  pounds.”  (I bid.  p.  4 55.)  The  most  faithful  descriptive  language  may 
present,  it  is  true,  a  picture  to  the  mind ;  but  then  it  is  not  the  identical  picture. 
“  The  imagination,”  says  Mason ,  “  receives  clear  and  distinct  images,  but  not  true  and 
exact  images.”  (Ibid.) 
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chap. vii.  saying  of  exultation;  and  it  is  never  uttered  but  with  an 
expression  of  triumph  and  of  gladness.  Yet  some  have 
pretended  that  there  is  a  mildness  in  the  administration 
of  the  Turkish  government,  which  would  be  ill  supplied 
by  the  substitution  of  any  other  European  dynasty  in  its 
place ;  that  the  people  are  not  taxed  beyond  what  they 
are  well  able  to  bear ;  and  that  they  possess  the  means 
of  redress  against  tyranny  and  oppression.  Leaving  to  all 
such  writers  the  very  difficult  task  of  proving  what  they 
have  thus  affirmed,  and  judging  solely  by  our  own  expe¬ 
rience,  we  can  only  say  that  the  land,  divested  of  its 
Mahometan  governors,  would  be  a  land,  whose  inhabitants 
might  “  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  nor  lack  any  thing 
in  it  unless  indeed,  and  this  is  not  improbable,  it  should 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  Russia ;  when  it  would  be¬ 
come  “  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness.” 
Arracovia  is  situated  at  such  an  elevation  upon  the  mountain. 

Alteration  of  that  a  change  of  temperature  was  sensibly  felt  by  us  all ; 

temperature.  .  ii-txr  ti*i 

and  after  sun-set  it  became  very  cold.  We  passed  the  night 
in  a  small  hut,  writing  letters  to  our  friends  in  England. 
Parnassus  affording  sensations  at  our  fingers’  ends,  to 
which  we  had  long  been  strangers,  we  found  it  expedient 
to  maintain  a  considerable  fire  in  the  centre  of  our  little 
dwelling ;  which,  filling  the  room  with  smoke,  brought 
tears  of  acknowledgment  down  our  cheeks,  for  the  season¬ 
able  warmth  it  afforded  so  near  to  the  seat  of  Apollo. 
When  we  had  finished  our  letters,  as  it  was  our  usual 
practice,  we  entered  into  conversation  with  the  inhabitants 
collected  to  gaze  at  the  strangers  who  were  their  guests  ; 

and 
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and  we  were  much  amused  by  the  traditions  they  still  t  CHAP- vu- 
entertained.  The  people  of  Delphi  had  told  us  that  there  Traditions, 
were  only  five  Muses,  and  that  the  opinion  as  to  there  being 
nine  in  number  was  a  heresy.  Such  disputes  about  the 
number  of  the  Muses  existed  in  antient  times,  and  the 
Arracovian  Greeks  reduced  their  number  to  three.  The 
only  thing  that  surprised  us  was,  that  any  notion  of  the 
kind  should  yet  remain  upon  the  spot ;  although  all  the 
fountains  of  Parnassus ,  of  Helicon,  and  of  Pindus,  were 
once  sacred  to  them.  We  have  before  proved,  in  what  we 
related  of  Platcea,  that  the  memory  of  Antient  Greece  is  not 
quite  obliterated  among  its  modern  inhabitants ;  and  some 
additional  facts  were  gathered  here,  however  unworthy  of 
further  notice,  to  confirm  and  strengthen  our  former 
observation. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  December  l6th,  at  nine  o’clock,  Journey  to 

J  the  Summit. 

we  set  out,  with  four  guides,  for  the  summit  of  Parnassus  ; 
returning  a  short  distance,  by  the  road  to  Delphi,  and  then 
turning  up  the  mountain  towards  the  right,  but  with  our 
faces  towards  Delphi,  until  we  had  climbed  the  first  pre¬ 
cipices.  After  an  hour’s  ascent,  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
one  of  the  principal  mountains  of  the  Morea,  now  called 
Tricala  ;  the  Bay  of  Crissa  looking  like  a  lake,  bounded  by 
the  opposite  mountains  of  Peloponnesus.  In  fact,  as  we  had 
formerly,  from  the  Theatre  at  Sicyon,  seen  the  very  heights 
we  were  now  climbing,  so  we  were  now  looking  back 
towards  all  that  region  of  Achaia ,  and  towards  its  more  distant 
summits.  After  having  surmounted  the  first  precipices,  we 
found  a  large  crater,  with  a  village  in  it,  called  Kallidia ,  or 

Callithea, 


Kallidia. 
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Callithea ,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Arracovians ;  who 
cultivate  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of  this  crater,  and,  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  come  hither  to  collect  its  harvest. 
Thence  turning  from  the  former  line  of  our  ascent,  we 
proceeded  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  after  two  hours’ 
progress,  looked  down,  from  a  great  height,  upon  Arracovia. 
At  twelve,  having  estimated  the  thermometer,  we  found 
that  the  mercury  had  fallen  to  44°  of  Fahrenheit.  Presently 
we  came  to  another  plain,  with  a  ivell  in  it,  full  of  clear  water 
quite  up  to  the  brim.  Here  we  halted,  and  regaled  ourselves 
with  bread  and  wine.  It  now  began  to  be  cold  ;  the  road 
being,  as  before,  steep,  but  admitting  the  horses  to  follow 
us  the  whole  way.  At  this  place  vegetation  began  to 
disappear.  Expressing  a  wish  to  see  a  bulbous  plant,  extolled 
by  the  natives  for  its  restorative  virtues  (which  they  eat, 
root  and  all,  in  vinegar),  one  of  the  guides  was  forced  to 
descend  in  search  of  it.  Another  plant,  because  it  contains 
a  fluid  of  a  milky  colour,  they  give  to  women  whose  breasts 
fail  to  yield  milk1.  Thence  climbing  the  mountain  on  its 
north-eastern  side,  we  found  it  bleak,  and  destitute  of 
herbage;  and  higher  up  we  passed  through  snow,  lying 
in  patches.  At  length  we  reached  a  small  plain,  which 
is  situated  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  also  in  the 
bottom  of  a  crater,  containing  a  pretty  large  pool  of 
water,  frozen  over.  In  this  respect  the  summit  of  this 

mountain 


(1)  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  by  Wheler,  ( Journ .  into  Greece,  p.4\6.  Land. 
1682.)  He  says  that  the  Greek  name  for  the  plant  is  Qalacorta ;  and  he  calls  it 
Scorzonera  Cretica. 
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mountain  resembles  that  of  the  Kader- Idris  in  W ales. 
The  sides  of  the  crater,  rising  in  ridges  around  this  plain, 
are  the  most  elevated  points  of  Parnassus.  We  climbed 
the  highest  of  them,  which  was  upon  our  left  hand ;  but 
with  great  difficulty,  as  the  sides  were  a  glacier,  covered 
with  hard  and  slippery  ice  ;  and  our  fingers,  in  spite  of  our 
exertions,  were  benumbed.  At  last,  however,  we  reached 
the  upmost  peak,  and,  having  gained  a  footing  upon  its  top, 
stood  in  pure  aether  ;  for  although  there  were  clouds  below, 
we  had  not  one  above  us.  It  was  now  two  o’clock  p.m.  If 
the  wind  had  blown  from  the  north,  we  could  not  have 
remained  an  instant  in  this  icy  region,  being  little  prepared 
to  encounter  such  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.  Even 
with  a  soft  breeze  from  the  west,  we  had  no  sooner  exposed 
our  thermometer,  than  the  mercury  fell  two  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  we  had  not  seen  it  so  low  since  we 
left  the  north  of  Russia. 

Having  been  for  years  in  the  practice  of  climbing  moun¬ 
tains,  the  author  must  still  confess  that  he  never  beheld 
any  sight  of  the  kind  like  that  which  he  saw  from 
the  summit  of  Parnassus.  He  possessed  no  other  means 
at  the  time  of  ascertaining  its  elevation,  than  by 
attending  to  the  objects  visible  in  the  horizon  ;  and  he 
determined  their  relative  position  by  the  compass.  It 
is  impossible  therefore  to  state  what  the  height  of 
Parnassus  may  be  ;  but  he  believes  it  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  in  Europe.  The  Gulph  of  Corinth  had 
long  looked  like  an  ordinary  lake  ;  and  it  was  now 
reduced  to  a  pond.  Towards  the  north,  beyond  all  the 

plains 
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plains  of  Thessaly ,  appeared  Olympus ,  with  its  many  tops, 
clad  in  shining  snow,  and  expanding  its  vast  breadth 
distinctly  to  the  view.  The  other  mountains  of  -Greece, 
like  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  a  troubled  calm,  rose  in  vast 
heaps,  according  to  their  different  altitudes ;  but  the  eye 
ranged  over  every  one  of  them.  Helicon  was  one  of  these; 
and  it  is  certainly  inferior  in  height  to  Parnassus.  A  moun¬ 
tain  before  mentioned,  called  Tricala,  in  the  Morea,  made 
a  great  figure  in  that  mountainous  territory :  it  was  covered 
with  snow,  even  the  lower  ridges  of  it  not  being  destitute. 
Our  guides  said  that  this  mountain  was  near  to  Patras. 
We  looked  down  upon  Achaia,  Argolis,  Elis ,  and  Arcadia , 
as  upon  a  model.  Almost  every  part  of  the  horizon  was 
clear,  except  towards  the  east  and  north-east ,  and  the  north¬ 
west  ;  our  view  being  obstructed  towards  the  JEgean  and 
Mount  Athos,  as  well  as  towards  Epirus,  by  being  above  the 
clouds  ;  which  concealed  every  object  towards  those  points 
of  the  compass  ;  although  the  day  was  remarkably  fine  for 
our  purpose  in  other  respects.  The  frost  was  however  so 
piercing,  that  we  were  in  haste  to  conclude  our  observations. 
We  found  the  bearings  of  the  principal  objects,  by  the 
compass,  to  be  as  follow  : 

Acro-Corinthus . due  South. 

Mount  Helicon . s.e.  and  by  s. 

Mount  Hymettus . s.e. 

Negropont . s.e.  and  by  e. 

Mount  Olympus . n.  and  by  e. 

Tricala,  in  the  Morea  ....  s.w.  and  by  s. 

Galaxy . w.s.w. 

Port  of  Crissa,  or  Salona  Quay  .  betweenw.and  w.  and  by  s. 

To 
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To  our  great  astonishment,  as  we  were  preparing  to  chap,  vii 
descend  from  this  place,  we  saw  the  peasants  who  had  the  Adventure 
care  of  our  horses  arrive  with  the  poor  animals,  quite  up  Horses- 
to  the  pool  of  frozen  water  upon  the  summit.  We  do  not 
remember  an  instance  where  this  is  practicable  upon  any 
other  mountain  equally  lofty.  Horses  have  been  conducted 
near  to  the  summit  of  some  mountains ;  as  St.  Gothard ,  and 
St.  Bernard ,  in  the  Alps;  but  not  quite  to  the  top,  especially 
where  there  is  a  glacier.  Upon  inferior  mountains,  indeed, 
as  upon  Skiddaw  in  Cumberland ,  persons  have  rode,  and 
with  ease,  to  the  highest  point.  We  had  terrible 
work,  afterwards,  in  conducting  them  down  the  icy 
declivities  ;  being  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  turning  them 
adrift  in  certain  parts  of  the  descent,  and  then  leaving  them 
to  slide,  either  upon  their  sides,  or  upon  their  backs, 
until  they  were  intercepted  by  rocks,  or  by  huge  masses 
of  rough  stones,  lying  loose  at  the  bottom  of  each  glacier. 

The  summit,  and  all  the  higher  part  of  Parnassus,  is  of  ceoiogka1 
limestone,  containing  veins  of  marble,  and  great  quantity 
of  a  blue  lumachella ,  wherein  are  imbedded  very  large 
entrochi.  The  surprising  appearance  of  such  shells  at  this 
enormous  elevation  is  very  remarkable.  We  found  them 
upon  the  highest  peak,  and  over  all  the  mountain.  Similar 
phenomena  have  since  been  noticed  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Libanus1.  But  all  the  limestone  of  Parnassus  is  not 
thus  characterized.  We  observed  also,  near  the  top  of  it, 

a  hard 


(l)  By  the  most  enterprising  traveller  that  ever  undertook  to  explore  unknown 
regions, — Burckhardt  j  now  traversing  the  remotest  districts  of  Nulia. 
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chap,  vii.  a  hard  grey  homogeneous  carbonate  of  lime,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  a  primary  formation.  In  places  where  the 
melting  snow  had  disclosed  the  naked  surface  of  the  rock, 
we  noticed  the  most  remarkable  effect  of  weathering  that, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  ever  been  observed. 
A  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  stone  had  taken  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  air  and  moisture  during  a 
series  of  ages  ;  and  this  had  occasioned  rifts  and  fissures  to 
a  considerable  depth.  Among  these,  we  found  a  specimen 
of  the  homogeneous  carbonate  just  mentioned;  which  had 
separated  from  its  parent  mass  by  spontaneous  decom¬ 
position;  and  thus,  being  exposed  to  accidental  fracture, 
exhibited  the  primary  form  of  regularly  crystallized  carbonate 
of  lime ;  being  a  rhomboid,  whose  obtuse  angle  precisely 
equals  that  of  Iceland  spar.  An  incipient  transition  may 
also  be  noticed,  in  the  same  specimen,  towards  a  secondary 
form,  in  the  neat  truncation  of  one  of  the  solid  angles  of 
the  rhomb1.  This  first  suggested  to  the  author  an  idea, 
since  confirmed  by  repeated  observation,  that,  in  all  homo¬ 
geneous  minerals,  such  has  been  the  tendency  towards 
crystallization,  that  the  inclination  of  surfaces  disclosed  by 
fracture  will  frequently  point  out  the  degree  of  inclination 
of  the  lateral  planes  belonging  to  the  primary  crystal ;  and 
thereby  determine  the  nature  of  the  stone,  and  of  its 
chemical  constituents.  Mineralogists,  infinitely  superior  to 
him  in  the  science,  had  before  proved  that  this  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  fragments  of  substances  that  have  resulted 

from 


(1)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 
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from  a  regular  process  of  crystallization *;  but  the  same  chap.vii. 
observation  had  not  been  extended  to  bodies  considered  as 
amorphous.  Nothing  is  more  common,  however,  than  the 
primary  angle  of  crystallized  silica,  among  the  fragments  of 
common  quartz,  when  found  in  the  form  of  sand  or  gravel ; 
of  the  primary  angle  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  fracture 
of  a  shell ;  or,  upon  a  much  grander  scale,  in  the  fissures  of 
beds  of  chalk ,  as  in  the  cliffs  upon  the  south  coast  of 
Britain ;  also  of  the  primary  angle  of  corundum  in  the 
fracture  of  emery;  together  with  many  other  examples  that 
might  be  adduced,  all  of  which  would  be  rather  out  of 
place  here.  The  author,  indeed,  apologizes  for  the  little 
he  has  been  tempted  to  introduce  upon  the  subject,  owing 
to  his  predilection  for  a  favourite  branch  of  Natural  History; 
and  believing,  as  he  does,  that  if  more  attention  were  given 
to  the  circumstance,  it  would  not  only  be  serviceable  to 
the  science  in  general,  but  to  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
as  connected  with  the  sale  of  precious  minerals,  and  with 
mining  speculations. 

We  have  described  all  the  higher  region  of  Parnassus 
to  be  “  bleak,  and  destitute  of  herbage  but  it  is  necessary 
to  state,  that  this  expression  must  be  received  with  some 
limitation.  A  few  rare  plants  may  be  noticed  here  and  Plants  of 
there,  even  to  its  very  peak.  And  where  this  is  the  case, 
those  Alpine  herbs  are  often  characterized  by  woolly  leaves ; 

as 

(2)  Witness  the  surprising  discovery  of  Hauy ,  and  his  theory  of  crystallization 
thereon  founded.  Also  the  observations  of  our  own  Wollaston ,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  his  valuable  invention  of  a  reflecting  goniometer,  as  applied  to  the 
inclination  of  surfaces  disclosed  by  fracture,  where  crystallization  has  taken  place. 
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as  if  Nature  had  provided  their  foliage  with  an  investment 
suited  to  the  rigours  of  their  situation.  We  found  the 
Alpine  Daphne ,  sprouting  through  the  snow  and  ice,  quite 
up  to  the  summit:  also  a  beautiful  species  of  Cineraria; 
and  a  new  species  of  Cherleria,  whose  short  half-shrubby 
stems,  divided  outwards  into  innumerable  branchlets, 
terminated  in  little  stars  of  leaves  ;  these  were  so  closely 
matted  together  as  to  resemble  little  cushions  lying  upon 
the  ground.  We  also  collected,  upon  this  mountain, 
specimens  of  a  Pine,  belonging  to  the  same  section  of  the 
genus  Pin  us  with  the  Balm  of  Gilead  and  Silver  Fir1;  but 
most  resembling  the  latter  species ;  and  differing  only  in 
having  the  leaves  pointed,  without  any  notch  at  the  end, 
and  narrower  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  that  species.  We 
were  however  unfortunate  in  not  finding  either  the  cones  or 
the  blossoms ;  and  must  therefore  reluctantly  leave  the  pine- 
groves  of  Parnassus  still  enveloped  in  obscurity.  The  other 
plants  found  here  are  mentioned  in  a  note  \ 

We 


(1)  Pinus  Balsamea,  and  Pinus  P'icea. 

(2)  It  is  perhaps  better  to  enumerate  all  of  them,  and  to  include  the  new  species  in 
the  list. 

1.  The  Alpine  Daphne — Daphne  Alpina. 

2.  Potenlilla  speciosa,  of  Willdenow. 

3.  The  Rock  Bellflower — Campanula  rupestris,  Sibthorpe. 

4.  Pinus  Balsamea. 

5.  Pinus  Picea. 

6.  Myrtle  Spurge — Euphorlia  myrsinites,  Linn. 

7.  Thorny  Thistle  of  Theophrastus — Dryopis  spinosa,  Linn. 

8.  A  very  beautiful  species  of  Cineraria,  with  oval-oblong  slightly-toothed 
leaves,  with  a  thin  white  cottony  web  on  their  upper  surface,  and  very  soft  and 
cottony  beneath  :  the  flowers  in  large  terminal  panicles,  upon  cottony  footstalks. 
The  species  to  which  it  seems  to  be  the  nearest  allied  is  the  Cineraria  aurantiaca  ; 

from  .> 
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We  now  began  to  descend  the  north-west  side  of  the  ,CHAP- V1L 
mountain,  having  ascended  by  the  side  facing  the  south¬ 
east.  Soon  after  leaving  the  summit,  our  guides  pointed  to 
one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Parnassus,  which  commanded  Lugari,  or 

Lycorea. 

our  passage  down,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Lugari ,  or  Lycari;  perhaps  the  Lycorea  of  Pausanias. 

The  peasants  in  the  plains  of  Bceotia  call  the  whole 
mountain  by  the  name  of  Lakura ;  but  those  who  reside 
upon  Parnassus  still  retain  among  them  its  antient  name ; 
calling  the  heights,  by  a  general  appellation,  Parnassu, 
and  one  of  the  ridges,  in  particular,  Lugari.  In  our  way 
down,  our  course  afterwards  bore  towards  the  east.  Rugged 
and  steep  as  was  the  descent,  our  only  difficulty  related  to 
the  horses ;  being  alarmed  for  their  safety  when  the  persons 
appointed  to  conduct  them  turned  them  adrift,  as  they  often 
did,  leaving  them  to  roll,  or  to  slide  upon  their  backs, 
down  the  most  fearful  declivities.  At  seven  o’clock  p.  m. 
in  a  woody  region  of  the  mountain,  we  arrived  at  a 

monastery , 


from  which,  however,  it  appears  to  be  very  distinct :  but  as  the  blossoms  were  in 
a  decaying  state  when  we  gathered  them,  we  leave  the  species  for  future 
illustration. 

9.  We  were  more  successful  with  a  species  of  Cherleria,  which  is  quite 
new.  We  have  called  it  Cherleria  stellata. 

Cherleria  caulibus  crassis  suffrulescentibus,  pedunculis  hispidis. - 

Caules  crassi,  jlexuosi,  pollices  plerumque  tres  seu  quatuor  longi,  deorsum 
rugosi,  nudique  ;  superne  squamosi,  ramosissimi.  Ramuli  densissime  conglobati , 
foliosi.  Folia  confertissima,  rigida,  patentia,  infei'iora  lineari-subulata,  subtus 
sex- sulcata,  supra  sub  plana,  margine  asperd ;  superiora  ovato-triangularia,  sub 
carinata,  glabra.  Pedunculi  calyce  vix  longiores  hispidi.  Cabjcis  foliolis  striati, 
acuti.  Filarnenta  alterne  breviora.  Antherce  sub-ovatce  biloculares.  Styli  capil¬ 
lar  es  longi.  Capsula  calyce  inclusa ,  trivalvis ,  ovato-trianguld,  apice  truncato. 
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chap,  vii.  monastery,  called  that  of  the  Virgin  of  Jerusalem;  beautifully 
Monastery  of  embowered  in  the  midst  of  pine-groves,  overlooking  the 

the  Virgin.  x  o  «-> 

mountains  of  the  Locri  and  the  JJryopes,  and  the  extensive 
plains  which  are  watered  by  the  Cephissus.  It  stands  about 
three  fourths  of  the  journey  down  ;  but  we  spent  nearly  as 
much  time  in  descending  to  the  spot  from  the  summit  as  in 
going  up  from  Arracovia.  We  left  that  village  at  half  after 
nine  in  the  forenoon,  and  reached  the  top  of  Parnassus  at 
two  p.m.  At  three  p.m.  we  began  to  descend,  and  did  not 
arrive  at  the  monastery  before  seven ;  so  that  we  had  now 
employed  ten  hours  in  the  whole  undertaking.  We  were 
shewn,  by  some  of  the  monks,  into  a  large  empty  room, 
without  an  article  of  furniture,  but  containing  a  spacious 
hearth  and  a  chimney,  where  we  kindled  a  fire ;  and 
heaping  a  large  quantity  of  wood,  we  passed  the  night  very 
comfortably,  although  stretched  upon  the  bare  floor.  This 
Caioyers.  monastery  contains  fifty  priests,  who  expressed  more 
astonishment  at  our  coming,  and  seemed  more  curious  and 
inquisitive,  than  any  we  had  before  met  in  Greece :  but 
their  ignorance  might  be  compared  to  that  of  the  other 
wild  tenants  of  their  lofty  wilderness ;  and  their  simplicity 
was  such,  that  it  disposed  even  our  guides  to  laugh  immo¬ 
derately  at  every  remark  they  made.  They  are  called 
Caioyers ;  a  name  probably  known  in  Greece  long  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity;  being  simply  derived  either 
from  zocXog  iegevc,  the  “  good  priest ,”  or  from  xuho'ysgoi, 
signifying  “  good  old  fathers."  Their  order  is  that  of  St.  Basil , 
for  there  is  no  other  order  among  the  Greeks;  and  they 

profess  chastity  and  obedience.  Their  way  of  living  is  very 

■  » 

austere, 
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austere,  for  they  wholly  abstain  from  flesh.  Most  of  their 
time  is  taken  up  in  barbarous  devotional  ceremonies ; 
either  in  a  recitation,  against  time,  of  the  Psalter,  or  in 
bowing  and  kissing  the  ground ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  a  Cree  Indian ,  capering  before  his  idol  in  the 
wilds  of  North  America,  exhibits  a  more  abject  debasement 
of  human  intellect,  than  a  Caloyer  in  the  exercise  of  his 
(jatLvoiou,  or  bowings  ;  three  hundred  of  which  he  is  obliged 
to  perform  every  twenty-four  hours1 2.  The  one  half  of 
these  bowings  is  performed  in  the  first  two  hours  of  the 
night;  and  the  other  half  at  midnight,  before  they  arise  to 
matins,  which  are  to  begin  four  hours  before  day,  and  to 
end  with  the  dawning  of  the  morning.  In  summer  time, 
the  day  breaks  upon  them,  and  the  sun  rises,  before  their 
devotions  are  ended;  so  that  they  have  scarcely  the  time 
and  the  liberty  of  convenient  and  natural  repose *.  These 
devotions  are  evidently  Heathen  ceremonies ;  and  the  services 
are  also  almost  Heathen.  A  traveller  might  have  found 
the  same  mummery  practised  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Judging  indeed  from  these  vigils,  wherein  all  their  devotion 
appears  to  consist,  the  religion  of  Christ  seems  to  be  as 
foreign  to  those  who  call  themselves  its  priests,  as  if  it  had 
never  existed;  for,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
hymn,  sung  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  or  upon  the  festival 
of  some  Saint,  nothing  connected  with  the  history  of 
Christianity,  or  its  worship,  seems  to  have  been  introduced. 

Being 
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(1)  See  Ricaut’s  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  pp.  204,  205.  Lond.  1 679- 

(2)  Ibid. 
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Being  curious  to  know  whether  such  a  thing  as  a  Bible, 
or  even  a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels,  in  their  own 
language,  existed  among  them,  we  asked  permission  to 
examine  the  books  of  their  church;  but  they  had  none; 
nor  were  any  of  them  able  to  read  :  neither  had  they  any 
library  or  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  monastery.  But 
when  we  spoke  of  the  yugeygoLQu,  found  in  the  monastery  at 
Patmos,  they  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  us,  and  said 
that  there  were  many  such  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Luke. 
This  indeed  is  confirmed  by  what  JVheler  has  said  of  that 
monastery,  who  mentions  its  manuscripts,  and  himself 
purchased  an  Evangelistary  during  his  visit  to  the  place  \ 
It  was  written,  he  says,  in  capital  letters.  He  saw  also  a 
fair  copy  of  the  Works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  a  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century;  and  others  written  upon  vellum. 

The  next  day,  December  17,  proved  rainy.  We  left  the 
Monastery  of  the  Virgin,  and  set  out  in  a  n.w.  direction  for 
Velitza;  keeping  to  the  left,  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  descending  during  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  We  had 
heard  at  Eebadda  of  great  ruins  at  Velitza;  and  if  our  time 
had  permitted,  it  had  been  our  intention,  on  the  preceding 
day,  to  descend  thither  from  the  summit  of  Parnassus ; 
instead  of  proceeding  by  the  way  of  the  monastery  where 
we  passed  the  night.  In  this  manner  we  should  have 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Pausanias :  and  it  was  the  account 
given  by  him  of  the  journey  over  Parnassus,  from  Delphi, 
which  excited  a  suspicion  in  our  minds  that  the  ruins  at 

Velitza 


(l)  Journey  into  Greece,  p.323.  Lond.  1682. 
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Velitza  could  be  no  other  than  those  of  Tithorea,  a  city  chap,  vh. 
whose  situation  had  not  been  ascertained  at  the  time  of  our 
journey;  and  in  this  conjecture  we  were  right.  The  archon 
of  Lebadea  called  them  the  ruins  of  Thebes ;  owing  to  a 
confused  tradition  of  the  destruction  of  a  city  of  Phocis  of 
this  name  still  extant  among  the  natives.  Iheie  is  a  Palceo- 
ccistro  at  about  an  hour  s  distance  from  Velitza,  which  is 
called  Thiva,  or  Thebes.  It  is  situated  where  the  Cachales 
falls  into  the  Cephissus.  The  former  river  they  still  call 
Cacha  Rami,  and  Cachale ;  saying  that  the  name  signifies 
Evil  Torrent;  “  an  appellation,”  they  affirm,  “  bestowed 
upon  it  because  it  destroyed  {Tliiva)  Thebes .”  Of  the  city 
thus  called  Thebes,  whatever  its  real  name  may  have  been, 
no  other  vestige  remains  than  a  few  stones,  or  traces  of 
walls,  in  the  soil  near  the  bed  of  the  Cephissus.  Not  so 
of  Tithorea,  whose  discovery  gave  us  the  highest  satis¬ 
faction,  and  whose  remains  are  very  considerable.  They 
are  situated  upon  the  n.  e.  side  of  Parnassus,  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  In  our  journey  thither  from  the 
monastery,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  latter,  we  passed  a  ruined  village,  called  Neocorio. 
Somewhat  farther  on,  we  saw,  upon  our  left,  a  tumulus 
constructed  of  stones.  As  the  rain  continued,  our  road 
became  very  bad.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  aftei  leaving 
the  monastery,  we  arrived  at  another  village,  with  a  fountain 
built  of  large  stones,  called  St.  Marys.  Continuing  along 
the  base  of  Parnassus,  we  came  to  two  very  large  pits  : 
upon  the  edge  of  each  was  a  tumulus  of  earth ;  and  beyond 

them  we  observed  the  foundation  of  a  square  structure, 

built 
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TITHOREA 

built  of  very  considerable  masses  of  stone.  The  place  is 
now  called  “  the  Giant's  Leap."  It  is  distant  about  one 
hour  from  Velitza .  Presently  we  came  to  another  tumulus, 
whereon  a  Turkish  sepulchre  had  been  constructed;  and 
afterwards  we  attempted  to  cross  the  bed  of  the  torrent 
Cachales ;  but  were  obliged  to  make  a  circuitous  route,  owing 
to  the  great  height  of  its  banks,  which  resembled  precipices. 
After  passing  it,  we  saw  some  sepulchres  hewn  in  the 
rock,  close  to  our  road;  being  the  tombs  of  its  antient 
inhabitants,  here  and  there  disclosed,  near  to  their  city. 
Then  we  arrived  at  the  walls  of  Tithorea,  extending  in  a 
surprising  manner  up  the  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus, 
which  rises  behind  the  village  of  Velitza.  Their  remains 
are  visible  to  a  considerable  height,  upon  the  rocks,  and 
even  one  of  the  mural  turrets.  In  this  precipice,  above  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cavern,  concerning  which  we 
were  told  some  marvellous  stories  by  the  peasants  ;  but  as 
the  weather  was  unfavourable,  and  the  approach  difficult, 
we  did  not  ascend  to  examine  it.  The  water  of  the  Cachales 
was  at  this  time  rushing  in  a  furious  torrent  down  the  steep 
of  Parnassus  :  it  appeared  of  a  milky  colour,  owing  to  the 
white  calcareous  matter  with  which  it  was  impregnated. 

Delphi,  and  Tithorea,  on  different  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  were  the  halting-places  of  those  passing  over  Par¬ 
nassus1,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  stadia  from  each  other2; 
being  situated  as  the  towns  of  Aoste  in  Piedmont,  and 

Martinach 


(1)  ’1 6vn  rr]v  AIA  TOT  IIAPNASSOT.  Pausan.  lib.  x.  c.  32.  p.878.  Ed.  Kuhn. 

(2)  Ibid. 
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St.  Bernard  in  the  Alps.  The  distance  was  somewhat 
greater  to  those  who  travelled  by  the  carriage  road3.  The 
guides  who  accompanied  us  from  Arracovia,  on  the  Delphic 
side,  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  did  propose  to  descend 
during  the  same  day  to  Velitza  ;  but  from  the  length  of 
time  we  spent  in  our  passage,  we  had  only  been  able  to 
reach  the  Monastery  of  the  Virgin  of  Jerusalem.  The  whole 
district  on  Parnassus  towards  the  south  was  Delphic ;  and 
Pausanias  relates,  that  all  the  country  on  the  northern  side 
was  called  Tithorea.  “  As  to  the  name  of  the  city,”  says 
he4,  “  I  know  that  Herodotus,  in  that  part  of  his  history  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  irruption  of  the  Persians 
into  Greece,  differs  from  what  is  asserted  in  the  oracles  of 
Bacis :  for  Bacis  calls  this  people  Tithorenses ;  but  Herodotus 
says,  that  when  the  barbarians  invaded  this  country,  the 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus:  and  he  calls 
the  city,  Neon;  and  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  Tithorea5.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  country  was  at  first  called 
Tithorea;  but  that  in  process  of  time,  when  the  inhabitants 
collected  themselves  into  one  city,  that  which  was  once 


called 


iXcyero  elvai  crraSluv.  Pausan.  ibid.  p.  8/8. 

(4)  Vid.  Pausan.  ibid.  Lips.  1696  ■,  et  p.  6/ 2.  ed.  Xylandri.  Hanov.  16‘J3. 

(5)  The  passage  in  Herodotus  {Lib.  viii.  c.  32.)  respecting- the  city  Neon  and  Tithorea 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  dispute.  The  alteration  of  Keipcrt)  into  Kei/aivrjy, 
which  suggested  itself  to  Dr.  Parr,  is  confirmed  by  Stephens,  Falla,  and  Valckenaer ; 
and  the  emendation  of  tV  avrijg,  for  tV  caurijs,  proposed  by  JFesseling,  renders  the 
whole  sentence  clear  and  satisfactory.  For  further  observations  upon  this  subject,  see 
“  The  Tomb  of  Alexander Appendix,  No.  4.  p.  1 5Q.  Cambridge,  1805. 
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called  Neon  came  to  be  denominated  Tithorea.”  The 
olives  of  this  city  were  always,  as  they  now  are,  few  in 
number,  but  excellent  in  quality ;  and  they  were  so  highly 
celebrated,  that  they  were  conveyed  as  presents  to  the 
Roman  Emperors1.  They  still  maintain  their  antient  repu¬ 
tation,  being  now  sent  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the 
Pashas  and  other  grandees  of  Turkey.  The  village  of 
Felitza  contains  about  eighty  houses.  The  chief  produce  of 
the  land  is  wine,  cotton,  and  corn.  The  wine  is  excellent. 
This  village  belongs  to  Logotheti ,  archon  of  Lebadda :  his 
brother  resides  here,  to  collect  his  rents,  who  paid  us  a  visit 
upon  our  arrival.  The  people  of  Velitza  expressed  great  joy 
at  seeing  us  ;  being  simple  and  superstitious  enough  to  believe 
that  the  fall  of  rain  was  owing  to  the  coming  of  strangers. 
They  had  not  seen  rain  before,  they  said,  for  an  entire  twelve- 
month.  During  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  Parnassus ,  there 
is,  however,  such  a  supply  of  water,  that  the  Cachales  is  hardly 
fordable  on  horseback,  although  its  bed  is  very  wide.  Here 
we  heard  again  the  absurd  story  of  the  destruction  of  Thiva 
(' Thebes )  by  means  of  this  torrent ;  meaning  by  Thiva  the 
Palceo- Castro,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  plain  ; — a  story 
altogether  destitute  of  probability.  But  a  people  who  could 
believe  that  a  visit  paid  to  their  village  by  a  couple  of 
travellers  caused  the  rain  to  fall  upon  their  land,  are 
capable  of  giving  faith  to  any  thing.  They  are  at  present 
in  a  most  wretched  condition,  owing  to  the  extortions  of  Ali 

Pasha , 


(l)  Pausanias,  lib.  x.  c.  32.  p.  8S1,  ed .  Kuhnii. 
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Pasha,  or  of  those  who  have  plundered  in  his  name.  In 
the  short  space  of  six  months,  they  had  paid  to  his  tax- 
gatherers,  as  they  told  us,  eighty  purses ;  being  equivalent 
to  forty  thousand  piastres.  Poverty  is  very  apparent  in 
their  dwellings ;  but  the  cottages  of  Phocis  are  generally  as 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Boeotia,  as  the  latter  are  to  those 
of  Attica.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  where  the  wretched 
inhabitants  are  so  oppressed  by  their  lords.  The  whole  of 
the  earnings  of  the  peasant  is  here  taken  from  him  ;  he  is 
scarcely  allowed  any  means  of  subsistence.  Add  to  this 
the  frequent  calamities  of  sickness  and  fire  ;  and  “  plague, 
pestilence  and  famine”  will  be  found  to  have  done  their 
work.  This  village  had  been  twice  burned  within  one  year, 
by  banditti,  who  come  generally  from  Epirus,  or  from  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylce,  or  from  Joannina ,  or  from  Zeitun, 
or  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Joannina  and  Zeititn. 
As  one  source  of  consolation,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
misery,  the  inhabitants  told  us  “  they  had  no  Turks  resident 
among  them.”  Such  is  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Tithorea  !  It  was  widely  different  in  former 
times ;  although  it  began  to  decline  soon  after  the  Christian 
aera.  Pausanias  relates,  that  the  Tithoreans  began  to 
experience  an  adverse  fortune  one  generation  before  his  time*. 
The  vestiges  of  the  Theatre  were  however  then  visible, 
and  the  Peribolus  of  the  antient  Forum \  We  did  not  find 
the  Theatre ;  which  must  be  attributed  entirely  to  our  want 

of 
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(2)  Pausanias,  ibid.  p.  8 7g. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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of  proper  observation ;  because  this,  of  all  other  things,  is 
the  most  likely  to  remain.  But  we  did  find,  what  we  should 
least  have  expected  to  see  remaining,  namely,  the  Forum 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  It  is  a  square  structure,  built 
in  the  Cyclopean  style,  wfith  large  masses  of  stone ;  but 
laid  together  with  great  evenness  and  regularity,  although 
without  any  cement ;  the  work  being  not  so  antient  as  the 
architecture  of  Argos ,  of  Tiryns ,  or  of  Mycencs.  The  walls 
of  the  city  were  executed  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  they 
were  fortified  with  mural  turrets ,  as  at  Platcea.  The  other 

4  i  2*  *  » 

memorabilia  of  Tithorea,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias l 2,  were, 
a  Grove ,  consecrated  to  Minerva,  containing  her  Temple 
(i iuog)  and  statue ;  and  a  monument  (p^a)  to  the  memory 
of  Antiope  and  Phocus.  At  the  distance  of  eighty  stadia 
from  Tithorea  was  the  Temple  of  Esculapius' ;  and  at  the 
distance  of  forty  stadia  from  this  temple  there  was 
a  Peribolus,  containing  an  Adytum,  sacred  to  Isis3.  The 
Tithoreans  held  a  vernal  and  an  autumnal  solemnity  in  honour 
of  this  Goddess  :  and  so  purely  Egyptian  were  the  sacrifices 
then  offered,  that  the  custom  of  swathing  the  victims  in 
folds  of  linen4,  after  the  same  manner  wherein  the  Ibis,  and 
the  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies  of  other  animals,  were  depo¬ 
sited  in  terra-cotta  vessels  now  found  in  the  subterraneous 
cavities  beneath  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra ,  was  considered  as  a 
necessary  operation.  From  the  account  given  by  Pausanias 

of 

^  (l)  Pausanias,  lib.  x.  c.  32.  p.  879* 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  S80. 

(4)  KadeiXifat  Se.cei  fftydc  ra  itpeia  \ivov  T eXa/noxnv  »/  ft vaoov.  Ibid. 
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of  the  ceremonies  that  were  practised  during  the  celebration 
of  these  Egyptian  solemnities  at  Tithorea,  we  may  collect 
sufficient  information  for  the  illustration  of  that'  strange 
custom  in  Egypt ;  a  subject  hitherto  involved  in  the  utmost 
obscurity5.  Here  we  find  that  certain  birds  called  Melea- 
grides6,  together  with  other  animals,  were  sacrificed  to 

Isis7,  WRAPPED  UP  IN  LINEN  BANDAGES,  AFTER  THE  EGYPTIAN 

manner  of  swathing  the  victims.  After  making  this 
curious  observation,  it  is  further  remarked,  by  the  same 
author,  that  the  Egyptians  celebrate  their  festival  of  Isis 
when  the  Nile  begins  to  rise8:  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred 
(as  the  Tithorean  solemnity  was  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
festival ,  even  in  such  minute  parts  of  the  ceremony  as  the 
swathing  of  the  victims ,  also  described  as  being  buried s  near 
to  the  sacred  Adytum  of  Isis10)  that  the  burial  of  the  swathed 
animals  in  the  earthen  pots  at  Saccara  took  place  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  same  festival. 

In  the  sanctuary  belonging  to  the  church  of  Velitza,  we 
found  an  inscription  which  confirmed  our  conjecture  with 
regard  to  the  original  name  of  the  city  whose  ruins  we  had 
so  fortunately  discovered.  It  commemorates  a  tribute  of 
honour  rendered  to  Nerva,  with  an  enumeration  of  his 

titles, 

-  _ _ _  - _ ;  _  (  -»  * 

(5)  See  the  former  Section  of  Part  II.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  V.  p.  167. 
(“  Repository  of  embalmed  birds.")  Broxbourne,  1S14. 

(6)  The  birds  so  called  were  Guinea-fowls ,  whose  feathers  and  eggs  are  of  a  different 

colour  j  but  the  Meleagrides  were  the  sisters  of  Meleager ,  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
metamorphosed.  _ 

(7)  Vid.  Pausan.  ibid.  p.  880. 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  881. 

(9)  Kat  KctTopvaarovffiv  IvravOa.  Ibid.  p.  880. 

(10)  “*A()vtov  itpov  ’'laiboe.  Ibid. 
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titles,  by  the  citizens  of  Tithorea  and  the  family  of  the 
Fla vii,  whose  names  are  specified : 

AYTOKPATOPAN  EPBANKAIZAPA 
APXI EPEAM  EHZTON  AH  M  APXIXHZ 
EEOYZI AZYIJ  ATONTOA 
nATEPAn  ATPI AOZH  nOAl  Z 
TIOOPEHN  KAIT <J>AABIOZZ.D. 
KAAPOZKAIT<l>AABIOZAn  AZ*  * 

K  Al  A^AAB  I  OZnilAAl  ANOZAPIZTOZ 

Having  before  printed  this  inscription,  together  with  a 
critical  illustration  of  it,  for  which  the  author  was  indebted 
to  the  profound  erudition  and  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Parr, 
he  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  publication  in  which  it 
appeared1;  adding  for  the  present  only,  that  the  date  of  it 
may  be  accurately  ascertained.  Nerva  is  here  mentioned  as 
being  Consul  for  the  fourth  time :  and  he  died  at  the  end  of 
January,  a.  d.  98.  in  a  little  less  than  a  month  after  he  had 
been  declared,  for  the  fourth  time,  Consul2.  We  noticed 
some  other  inscriptions  upon  sepulchres ;  but  they  were 
merely  names,  as  TIMOKPATHI,  ET0YMAXO2,  and  ibsikpateia. 
Very  few  medals  could  be  collected  at  this  place  ;  and  those 
few  were  either  Roman  or  Ecclesiastical  brass  coins. 


(1)  See  “  Tomb  of  Alexander ,’’  Appendix,  No.  4.  p.  155.  Camb.  1805. 

(2)  When  this  inscription  was  before  published,  the  letters  at  the  end  of  the  third 
line  were  printed,  from  the  author’s  copy,  TO  A.  “  It  was  probably,”  observed 
Dr.  Park,  fC  written  TOA  j  ”  although  in  numerals  the  line  be  sometimes  omitted. 
Sir  William  Gell  has  since  visited  Tithorea,  and  found  the  writing  to  correspond 
with  Dr.  Parr’s  learned  conjecture.  It  is  written  TOA.  —  Sir  William  Gell  found 
also  this  inscription  upon  a  sepulchre  within  the  church  ; 

APXEBOTAA 

ETNIXIAA2 


FROM  TITHOREA,  TO  THE  STRAITS  OF  THERMOPYLAE,  AND  TO 

PHARSALUS. 

Pakco- Castro — Ledon — Elat4a — Observations  by  the  magnetic  needle 
— Amphicl^a — Via  Militaris — Cephissus — Bearings  from  Mount 
(Eta — Callidromos — Trachiniae  of  Sophocles — Censean  Promontory 
— Appearance  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus — Bodonitza — Topography  of  the 
Epicnemidian  Locris — Thronium — Polyandrium  of  the  Greeks  who 
fell  at  Thermopylae — Situation  of  the  Spartan  advanced  guard — Great 
northern  wall — Platanus  Orientals — Of  the  Pylae  and  Thermae— -Fetid 
gaseous  exhalation — alluded  to  by  Sophocles — Nature  of  the  P ass  of 
Thermopylae — Path  over  Mount  (Eta — Heractea  and  River  Asopus 

_ Plain  of  Trachinia  —  Turkish  Dervene  —  Zeitun  —  Albanese 

Women — Bearings  from  the  Heights — Plain  of  Dowclu  Plain  of 

Crocius 
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Crocius — Alos — Plain  of  Pharsalia — Pharsa — Turkish  Khan — 

Tartar  Couriers. 

After  leaving  Velitza,  we  again  crossed  the  Cachales,  and 
descended  into  the  plain  towards  Turco-Chorio,  where 
Wheler  separated  from  his  companion  Spon\  In  our  way. 

Pal'JEo-  Castro. 

we  visited  the  Palceo- Castro,  so  often  mentioned  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Thebes  ( Thiva ).  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
upon  the  spot,  save  only  the  traces  of  some  walls,  almost' 
indiscernible ;  every  other  vestige  having  been  long  ago 
erased,  to  make  way  for  the  plough.  It  is  situated  on  the 
s.  s.  w.  side  of  the  Cephissus,  at  an  hour’s  distance  from 
Turco-Chorio,  which  is  here  in  view,  standing  a  little 
elevated,  towards  the  east,  upon  the  other  side  of  this  river. 
The  distance  to  Tithorea  is  nearly  the  same ;  and  the 
tradition  of  the  Tithoreans,  that  this  was  Thebes,  and  that  it 
was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  from  their  torrent  Cachales, 
is  silly  enough ;  as  the  inundation,  if  it  ever  proved 
destructive  of  a  city  here,  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
Cephissus.  This  river,  flowing  to  Screpu  (Orchomenus),  is 
here  denominated,  by  the  natives,  Sindaliu.  Possibly  the 

ruins 

(l)  “  Thursday  the  ninth  of  March  (1674),  being  thus  separated  from  my  com¬ 
panion,  I  left  Turco-Chorio,  bending  my  course  eastwards,  to  go  to  Thalanda.  The 
first  thing  that  diverted  me,  in  that  solitary  condition,  was,  that  I  soon  found  myself  on 
a  long  streight  way,  fortified  with  a  deep  ditch  on  each  side,  leading  to  certain  hills, 
\vhich  I  saw  a  good  way  off  before  me.  This  I  took  as  a  good  omen,  portending 
success  to  my  und  rtakings ;  it  seeming  to  admonish  me  that  I  should  not  fail  to  be 
guarded  by  God’s  good  providence,  so  long  as  I  travelled  in  the  streight  way  of  virtue 
and  true  piety,  to  my  heavenly  country,  ivhich  is  on  high." — Journey  into  Greece ,  p.  403. 
J.oruL  1682. 
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ruins  here  may  have  been  those  of  Ledon,  a  city  abandoned 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias 2;  who  says  that  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonged  did  not  reside  among  the  ruins  of  their 
city,  but  near  to  them.  It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that 
Turco-Chorio  stands  upon  the  site  of  Elatea3;  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection,  for  it  stood  in  the  plain 
watered  by  the  Cepliissus ,  and  it  was  near  to  Amphiclea, 
where  Dadi  now  stands.  The  gentle  rise  of  the  plain,  from 
the  river  towards  the  walls  of  the  city,  is  moreover  distinctly 
mentioned  by  Pausanias 4,  and  it  is  a  characteristical  feature 
of  the  topography  of  Turco-Chorio.  Elatea  was,  next  to 
Delphi ,  the  largest  city  in  all  Phocis.  There  was  another 
town  of  this  name  in  Thessaly ,  near  to  Gonnus  5.  It  stood 
within  the  defile  leading  to  the  Valley  of  Tenipe.  Every 
degree  of  certainty  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  two 
cities,  Elatea  and  Ledon,  must  be  afforded  by  others,  better 
provided  with  facts  for  ascertaining  their  real  situation; 
particularly  with  inscriptions  found  upon  the  spot.  Here  we 
observed  the  mercury  in  our  thermometer,  which  at  noon 
indicated  52°  of  Fahrenheit.  As  the  spacious  and  open  plain 
of  Palceo- Castro  offered  a  favourable  point  of  observation  for 
determining  the  situation  of  many  principal  objects,  and 
especially  of  Tithorea,  whose  relative  position  respecting 

those 
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Ledon . 


Elatea. 


(2)  Lib.  x.  c.33.  p.  881.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(3)  See  D’Anville,  Antient  Geography,” 

(4)  Kctt  avdig  o vie  c tti  7 roXd  d.vdvTt)g 
Pausaniae  Phocica,  cap.  34.  p.  885.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(o)  According  to  Livy. 


vol.  I.  p.  212.  LoncL.  1/91,  &c. 
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those  objects  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  we  noted  their 
bearings  by  a  small  pocket  compass.  Its  distance  from 
Tithorea  and  from  Turco-Chorio  has  been  already  given. 

Tithorea — south-west  and  by  south ;  situated  at  the 
feet  of  precipices,  and  upon  the  south- south- east  side  of 
a  chasm  of  Parnassus,  whence  rushes  the  torrent 
Cachales.  Upon  the  other  side  of  this  chasm,  there 
is  a  way  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  being 
in  all  probability  the  road  from  Delphi  as  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  The  highest  peak  of  Parnassus  towers 
into  the  clouds  above  the  chasm  close  to  which 
Tithorea  is  placed;  and  exactly  in  a  line  with  it; 
so  as  to  appear  immediately  over  it. 

Turco-Chorio ,  formerly  Elatea,  due  east,  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Cephissus,  in  full  view. 

The  river  Cephissus — flowing  from  north-tvest  to 
south-east . 

The  Cachales — falling  into  the  Cephissus,  from  south- 
south-east  towards  north-north-west. 

Highest  peak  of  Parnassus — south-west  and  by  south. 

Mount  CEta — north- north- cast . 

Road  over  Mount  GEta,  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae, 
north-west  and  by  west. 

The  wall  of  the  Palceo- Castro  extends  from  ivest-north - 
west  to  east -south- east ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  a  person  who  is  standing  with  his 
back  towards  Tithorea  and  Parnassus. 


From 


( 
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From  the  P  alceo-Castro  we  turned  towards  the  north-west  chap.  vm. 


and  by  north,  passing  the  Cachales  by  a  bridge,  and  leaving 
a  small  village  called  Vourna,  of  course  written  Burna ,  on 
our  right  hand.  Here  Parnassus  projects  into  the  plain; 
so  that  we  crossed  over  this  foot  of  the  mountain,  and, 
descending,  passed  a  river  called  Karafpotami,  or  Madam's 
River,  by  a  bridge.  Soon  afterwards  we  entered  the  town 
of  Dadi.  Here  we  found  ruins  almost  as  much  worth 
notice  as  those  of  Tithorea.  Upon  a  hill  beyond  the  town, 
where  there  now  stands  a  small  church,  antient  walls  may 
be  observed,  similar  in  their  architecture  to  what  we  have 
already  described  at  the  latter  place.  They  extend  all 
around  the  hill ;  and  one  of  the  mural  turrets  is  yet  standing. 

We  know  not  the  antient  city  whereto  these  ruins  belong. 

It  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  consideration  ;  probably 
it  was  the  AmphicaEa  of  Herodotus  ,  called  Amphiclea  by  Amphiclea . 
Pausanias .  It  was  denominated  Ophitea  by  the  Amphictyons, 
when  a  decree  was  passed  for  the  destruction  of  the  towns 
of  Phocis* 2.  Its  inhabitants  referred  this  last  appellation, 
signifying  the  City  of  the  Serpent,  to  one  of  those  popular 
tales  that  were  common  in  Greece.  They  related,  that  a 
wealthy  citizen,  wishing  to  conceal  his  infant  heir  from 
the  fury  of  his  enemies,  hid  him  within  a  vase3;  where  a 
wolf,  attempting  to  devour  the  child,  was  repulsed  by  a 


serpent 


0)  Kai  ’A [x<j>'iKcuctv,  K.  T.  X.  Herodoti  Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  33.  p.  469.  ed.  Gronov. 
L.  Bat.  1716. — See  also  Stephanas  de  Urlihus,  p.  78.  Amst.  1678. 

(2)  Pausan.  lib.x.  c.  33.  p.  884.  ed.  Kuhn. 

(3)  ’Ee  dyyuov.  Ibid. 
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chap.  viii.  serpent  which  had  coiled  itself  around  the  vessel,  and 
guarded  the  infant.  The  father  coming  in  search  of  his 
child,  and  perceiving  the  serpent,  hastily  threw  his  dart  at 
it,  and  killed  both  the  serpent  and  his  son.  Overwhelmed 
with  affliction  for  his  loss,  which  was  aggravated  upon 
hearing  from  some  shepherds  of  the  serpent’s  guardianship 
of  the  infant,  he  caused  their  two  bodies  to  be  consumed 
upon  one  pile,  and  consigned  their  ashes  to  the  same 
sepulchre1; — and  from  that  time  the  city  was  called 
Ophitea.  It  was  near  to  the  Cephissus 2,  and  to  Mount 
(Eta  :  corresponding  therefore,  as  to  its  situation,  with 
the  position  of  Dadi,  pronounced  Thatlii.  There  was 
at  Amphiclea  a  Temple  of  Bacchus,  wherein  persons 
afflicted  with  sickness  were  received,  to  pass  the  night,  as 
in  the  Temples  of  JEsculapius ;  and  where  the  God  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  patients,  in  a  dream,  the  remedies  proper 
for  their  respective  maladies 3.  Dadi  is  now  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  town  for  this  part  of  Greece.  It  is  built,  like 
Delphi ,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre ;  upon  a  series  of  terraces 
rising  one  above  the  other,  facing  the  plain  traversed  by 
the  Cephissus ,  towards  the  north,  or  north-east.  It  contains 
seven  hundred  houses,  and  some  good  shops ;  but  the 
people  are  not  so  industrious,  nor  are  their  houses  so 
cleanly,  as  those  of  Attica.  We  did  not  remain  with  them 
more  than  an  hour ;  but  continued  our  journey  towards 

Bodonitza , 


(1)  Pausan.  lib.  x.  c.  33.  p.  884.  ed.  Kuhn. 

(2)  ITa/m  Tt]u  Kr/tyMrcrdv  jroTafxoy.  Herodoti  Hist,  loco  supradicto.  ed.  Gronov. 

(3)  Pausan.  ibid,  loco  supradicto. 
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Bodonitzci,  situated  in  the  passage  of  Mount  QEta,  above 
the  descent  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae.  Upon  leaving  the 
town,  appear  the  ruins  we  have  mentioned  :  they  are  situated 
upon  an  eminence  towards  the  left. 

We  now  rode  along  an  antient  military  tvay,  and  by  an 
aqueduct  and  an  antient  fountain,  as  we  descended  by  a 
gradual  declivity  from  Dadi  into  the  Plain  of  Elatea. 
Upon  our  right  hand,  near  to  the  road,  there  was  a  Tumulus 
of  earth.  Entering  the  plain,  we  passed  the  Cephissus, 
by  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  handsomely,  if  not  well 
constructed  ;  and  then  continued  by  the  side  of  the  river 
for  a  short  distance,  having  it  upon  our  right  hand.  The 
plain  through  which  this  river  flows  is  rich  land4.  Soon 
afterwards  we  quitted  its  banks,  and,  crossing  the  plain, 
began  to  ascend  a  part  of  Mount  QEta5,  which  bounds  the 
Plain  of  Elatea  upon  its  northern  side,  opposite  to  Parnassus. 
Here  we  saw  the  foundations  of  ruined  walls  upon  our  left ; 

and, 


(4)  It  was  always  celebrated  as  the  best  land  in  all  Phocis.  Fy  Si  StaKSKpijuiy^ 
apiary  rye  fyuidcoe  earn/  y  irapd  rov  Kyipiatrdv.  (Pausan.  lib.  x.  c.  33.  p.883.) 
Homer  extols  it  in  this  passage  : 


0<  r  upa  Trap  7rorapov  K yijnaoi/  ciov  evaiov. 

(5)  The  name  of  CEta  was  more  particularly  applied  to  that  part  of  it  whicl 
rises  immediately  over  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae;  but  the  descriptions  given  by  Liv 3 
and  by  Straho  of  the  mountain  are  so  perspicuous,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  it 
identifying  it  with  these  heights  above  Bodonitza ,  towards  the  south-west ;  for  thej 
are  a  continuation  of  the  same  mountainous  barrier,  separating  Phocis  from  the 
teiritoiies  of  the  Locri.  The  passage  of  Straho  is  too  long  for  insertion  here.  I 
begins.  To  S’  opoe  Siaretvei  aVo  QepjuoTrvXuj/  /cat  rye  dvaroXye,  k.  r.  (Vid.  Strabon, 
Geog.  hb.  ix.  p.  0'2O.  ed.  Oxon.)  Livy's  description  is  yet  more  minute.  Fid.  Hist 
III.  xxxvi.  c.  15.  tom.  III,  p.  2 66.  ed.  Crevier.  Paris ,  1738. 
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and,  as  we  continued  to  ascend,  a  ruin  upon  our  right; 
denominated,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  the  Church 
of  St.  John.  Higher  up,  we  rode  by  a  ruined  village, 
and  a  mosque  built  of  its  materials :  the  place  is  called 
Mer genary.  Thence,  encountering  a  very  bad  road,  and  a 
narrow  pass,  as  we  ascended  higher  up  the  mountain,  our 
situation  being  very  elevated,  we  again  observed  the  bearings 
of  the  principal  objects  ;  and  noted  them  in  the  following 

order  : 

Bearings  from  the  Summit  of  Mount  CEta. 

Mount  Parnes,  in  Attica,  now  Nozia  .  .  s.  e. 

Mount  Hymettus . s.  e.  and  by  e. 

i 

The  Course  of  the  Cephissus  .  .  from  w.  n.  w.  to  e.  s.  e. 

Highest  point  of  Parnassus . s.  and  by  w. 

The  whole  range  of  Parnassus,  extending  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e. 

Dadi,  upon  the  base  of  Parnassus  .  .  .  .  s.  s.  w. 

Mount  Helicon . .  s.  e. 

Mount  Cith^eron . s.  e.  and  by  s. 

Tithorea,  upon  Parnassus  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  s.  and  by  e. 

The  Course  of  the  Cachales,  in  its  progress  to  join  the  Cephissus , 
flowing  from  Tithorea  .  .  from  s.  and  by  e.  to  n.  and  by  w. 

Bodonitza, looking  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  n.e.  &  by  n. 

A  very  high  Mountain,  perhaps  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  visible 
across  the  Gulph  of  Malia  .  .  .  .  n.  n.  e. 


W  e  were  now  upon  the  summit  of  all  this  part  of  CEta  :  and 
as  the  descent  begins  here  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  this  is 
perhaps  that  eminence  of  the  mountain  which  bore  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Callidromos,  possibly  from  the  astonishing  beauty 

and 


Callidromos- 
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and  grandeur  of  the  prospect,  visible  along  this  part  of  the 
Via  Militaris.  Some  have  considered  the  heights  impending 
immediately  over  the  site  of  the  hot  springs  at  Thermopylae 
as  the  Callidromos ;  not  considering  that  Cato  occupied  the 
summit  of  that  name  with  a  part  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  chain  of  (Eta\ 
As  soon  as  we  began  to  descend,  we  were  beyond  measure 
surprised  with  the  immensity  and  magnificence  of  the  scene 
that  opened  all  at  once  upon  us.  It  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  Gulph  of  Malea,  looking  like  a  lake  in  the 
vast  depth  below,  commanded  by  the  towers  of  Bodonitza , 
which  appeared  enthroned  upon  a  conical  and  lofty  hill 
among  the  craggy  summits  that  were  heaped  close  under 
our  view,  also  overlooking  all  the  plain  between  Mount 
(Eta  and  the  sea.  Every  part  of  this  fine  prospect  has  been 
ennobled  by  the  genius  of  Sophocles,  who  adapted  his  tragedy 
of  the  Trachinice  entirely  to  the  scenery  here.  He  has  even 
enumerated  the  particular  trees  found  upon  this  summit  of 
(Eta,  and  makes  Hercules  select  them  for  his  funeral  pile ; — 
the  oak,  the  wild  olive,  and  the  pine-tree \  He  also  alludes  to 
a  species  of  bird,  which  now  inhabits  these  groves* 2 3.  We  were 
therefore  viewing  the  very  objects  which  inspired  the  poet 

with 


(])  “  Extremos  ad  orientem  montes  CEtam  vocant :  quorum  quod  ahissimum  est, 
Callidromon  appellalurj  in  cujus  valle,"  &c.  ( Livii  Hist,  lib.xx.xv i.  c.  15.  tom.  III. 
p.  2 66.  eci.  Crevier.)  where  there  was  a  valley  traversed  by  the  military  way ,  a 
description  inapplicable  to  that  part  of  CEta  which  is  above  the  Thcrmce. 

(2)  Vid.  ver.  3  1 95.  vol.  I.  p.  2^2.  ed.  Brunch. 

(3)  Ibid.  ver.  105. 
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Cenxan 

Promontory. 


Appearance  of 
the  Sinus 
Maliacus. 


with  the  design  of  his  play1 2.  Upon  the  right,  the  Cencean 
Promontory'  of  Eubcea  projected  into  the  middle  of  this 
fine  picture3,  where  Hercules  set  up  those  altars  upon 
which  he  sacrificed  to  Cencean  Jupiter 4.  Towards  the 
left,  extended,  in  many  a  wavy  line  and  sinuous  projection, 
the  summits  and  shores  of  Thessaly.  The  sun  was 
setting :  and  as  deeper  shadows  began  to  curtain  the 
many  tints  which  enlivened  the  distant  objects,  we  had 
the  further  gratification  of  seeing  the  full  moon  rise  in  all 
her  splendor,  to  give  new  beauties  to  this  indescribable 
scene.  We  remained  for  some  time  fixed  to  the  spot,  gazing 
with  fresh  wonder,  at  every  instant.  It  possessed  more  than 
any  effect  of  transparent  painting  can  possibly  represent, 
because  the  hues  and  the  lights  and  the  shadows  varied  at 
every  moment.  At  last  the  sea  appeared  of  a  lich  blue 
colour,  somewhat  darker  than  the  sky,  which  was  also  blue. 
The  higher  mountains  of  Thessaly  had  the  most  vivid  dies : 
upon  some  of  their  tops  the  parting  rays  of  the  sun  left 

streaks 


(1)  The  fine  passage  of  Milton,  “  As  the  wakeful  bird  sings  darkling may  there¬ 
fore  be  said  to  have  originated  here  j  for  it  is  evidently  taken  from  the  old  riv 
dOXiov  opviv  of  Sophocles. 

(2)  Ka0’  o  /cat  to  Krjyaiov  he  rijc  Evfiolag  dvriKEtrcu,  chepa  fiXeflovffa  rrpog 
iavlpav  /cat  tov  MaXt'ra  yedXnov,  Tropd/uu  Suipyo/icvt]  it^eIov  eikocu  <t raliuv.  Strabon. 
Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  6l7-  ed.  Oxon. 

(3)  See  the  Plate  annexed. 

(4)  ’A/cr»/  rig  ear'  Et//3of’/c,  evd  opiCercu 
fiupovg,  teXci  t  eyKapira  K rjyalu  bit 

Sophoclis  Trachinise,  ver.  23 7.  vol.  I.  p.  234.  ed.  Brunck. 

TI  I G/vata  Kpt]7rlg  fiup,uv 

itpuv,  k,  r.  X.  Ibid.  ver.  QQ3.  vol.  I.  p.  204. 
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streaks  of  an  intense  colour,  and  of  a  dazzling  brightness.  tCHA^‘ VIH 
Presently,  all  the  surface  of  the  gulph  shone  with  the 
reflected  beams  of  the  moon,  as  if  it  had  been  a  flood  of 
liquid  silver.  As  soon  as  this  appearance  ensued,  the  lateral 
features  of  the  mountains  began  to  fade,  and  to  disappear, 
as  their  distance  from  the  eye  increased ;  their  outline  being 
still  preserved,  so  that  the  more  remote  exhibited  only 
masses  like  waves  in  the  horizon,  covered  by  one  uniform 
pale  tint,  unvaried  by  any  difference  of  hue  or  of  shadow. 

Nearer  to  the  view,  the  colours  were  of  a  deeper  cast ; 
investing  the  sides  and  declivities  of  the  chasm  through 
which  our  descent  lay,  and  the  towers  of  Bodonitza,  with 
bolder  and  darker  dies :  but  even  here,  in  the  fore-ground, 
and  over  all  the  precipices,  and  broken  rocks,  which 
appeared  on  either  side  crowned  with  thick-set  forests  of 
oak  and  pine  trees,  some  parts  might  be  observed  less 
severe ;  but  these  transitions  were  grey,  and  they  harmonized 
beautifully  with  the  shadows  among  which  they  appeared. 

Hence  we  descended  to  Bodonitza;  and  not  being  Bodouiua. 
permitted  to  enter  the  fortress,  we  passed  the  night  in  the 
village  which  is  below  it.  As  we  entered,  we  observed 
part  of  an  antient  paved- way  and  an  aqueduct ;  but  there 
were  no  other  antiquities  about  the  spot ;  neither  marbles 
nor  inscriptions ;  nor  could  we  procure  a  single  medal. 

The  poor  inhabitants  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of 
coffee  ;  an  article  of  a  traveller’s  fare  almost  essential  to  his 
existence  in  Turkey,  and  common  enough  in  all  the  great 
towns.  Their  wine  was  also  bad  :  so  that  we  fared  but  ill  in 
this  part  of  our  journey.  The  next  morning  (Dec.  IQ.)  we 
vol.  iv.  2  h  examined 
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examined  the  outside  of  the  citadel;  but  all  the  interference  of 
our  Tchohodar  could  not  procure  us  admission  to  the  interior. 
We  saw  plainly  that  it  had  ever  been  an  important  bulwark 
in  guarding  this  passage.  There  are  remains  of  antient  walls 
below  the  hill  upon  which  it  stands,  as  of  a  town  below 
the  Acropolis ;  resembling  the  works  already  described  at 
Tithorea  and  Dadi.  Some  have  supposed  that  Bodonitza 
was  Opus :  but  this  cannot  be  true,  because  Opus ,  capital 
of  a  southern  district  of  Locris  bearing  its  name,  could  not 
therefore  belong  to  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  Its  situation  in 
the  midst  of  a  defile  of  Mount  (Eta,  leading  to  Thermopylae, 
and  not  upon  the  coast,  although  at  no  great  distance  from 
it,  is  so  remarkable,  that  in  the  description  given  by  antient 
writers  of  the  cities  of  the  Locri,  something  applicable  to 
its  characteristic  position  and  appearance  might  be  expected. 
We  have  already  proved  that  it  could  not  have  been 
Opus ;  but  there  is  great  probability  that  it  was  Thronium; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  citadel  will  add  strength  to  this 
opinion.  First  it  should  be  observed,  that  Thronium  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  having  a  mediterranean  situation ; 
and  Strabo  makes  the  same  observation  concerning  it But 
it  was  not  far  from  the  coast ;  because  Polybius,  after 
speaking  of  the  conference  held  with  Philip  in  Locris,  upon 
the  coast,  near  to  the  town  of  Nicaea,  adds,  that  it  was 

adjourned 


(l)  Mera  de  tiicovi  orad'iov c  and  Kprjfiidog  Xipijv,  vnep  oS  KStrai  to  Qpdviov 
h •  (TTadiotg  role  ivoit  Kara  r»jV  ptadyaiav'  Bid'  6  fioaypioc  irorapdf  iicB(()u(nv, 
o  napapptuv  ro  Qpdyiov,  M ctvrjv  o'  iirovop,d£ovtr:v  avr «V  bitti  cc  yhtpdppovr,  c.  r.  X. 
Strabon,  Geog.  lib.  ix.  pp,  617,  618.  ed.  Oxon. 
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adjourned  until  the  day  following,  when  it  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  renewed  upon  the  shore  towards  Thronium*. 
It  was  also  situated  by  a  river  called  Boagrius,  and  near  to  its 
embouchure.  Strabo  calls  this  river  a  torrent \  Homer  gives 
the  same  description  of  its  situation2 3 4.  The  river  which 
flows  from  Bodonitza  into  the  gulph,  is  now  called  Alimdna . 
This  could  not  have  been  the  position  of  Niccea ;  for  that 
city  stood  by  the  sea  shore5.  Scarphe ,  although  its  situation 
Was  elevated6,  was  only  a  village  between  Thronium  and 
Thermopylae7.  Heraclea,  more  antiently  Trachis ,  was  in 
the  Trachinian  Plain8,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  dejile. 
Other  towns  of  the  Locri  might  be  mentioned,  whose 
situation  was  even  more  remote ;  and  towards  the  south, 
some  of  them  belonging-  even  to  the  fdiid  inhabitants 9  of 
LoCris,  the  Locri  Ozolce  upon  the  Gulph  of  Corinth.  The 
reason  why  so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  Bodonitza,  is, 
that  travellers  visiting  Turco-Chorio ,  and  thence  proceeding 


towards 


(2)  T ov  eft  ovyyo) ptjoavroe,  ra£dpitvoi  avfjuropEdtijQai  irpdg  roy  Kara  Opoviov 
aiyiaXoy,  rdre  pev  c^upiadrjaav.  Polybio,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  9.  tom,  IV.  p.  21.  ed. 
Schweighaeus.  Lips.  1790. 

(3)  Strabo  calls  it  ^ eipappot .  It  was  dry  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  V\ id. 
Stralon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  loco  cit. 

(4)  -  (dp6vi6v  re,  B oayplov  ap<j>l  peeQpa.  Homeri  Iliad.  /5.  ver.  533. 

(3)  Nocata  pev  eri  QdXatraav  A oKpuv.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  621.  ed.  Oxon. 

(6)  ‘H  eft  1,KUp<])Tj  Keirai  i<p'  vxpovc.  Ibid.  p.  618. 

(7)  Vid.  Livium,  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  tom.  III.  p.99.  ed.  Crev.  Paris,  1738. 

(8)  ’Ey  Tpa-^tvtait.  (Thucydides,  lib.  iii.  c.  92.)  Forty  stadia  from  Thermopylae , 
and  twenty  from  the  sea. 

(9)  Avrov  Se  Kal  6  Taipiaaerof  A6<f>o< tv  $  ro'  rov  NtV<roy  pyijpa  kui  ruy  dXXwv 
K.£vravpb)v'  &v  aVo  rrje  (TtjireSdyoc  <paai  rS  1  'to  rfj  pify  rov  Xd(f>ov  irpoffy^tdptvov 
SvaruS tc,  Kal  dpdpfipovc  tyov  iiSup  ptlv.  Aid  St  rovro  Kal  ’OZOa\A2  KaXeitrOai  ro 
iOvog.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  619.  ed,  Oxon 
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chap,  vjh.  towards  the  north ,  have  gone  by  Mold  along  the  coast ; 

although  the  antient  payed  causeway  leading  to  Thermopylce 
from  Elatda  follow  this  defile  of  Mount  (Eta.  If  we  have 
recourse  unto  Latin  authors  for  our  information  respecting 
BocLonitza,  and  among  these  to  Livy ,  in  the  hope  that  a  place 
so  remarkable  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  an  historian,  who 
has  written  an  elaborate  description  of  all  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae ;  we  shall  be  far  from 
arriving  at  any  thing  decisive.  With  regard  to  Mount 
(Eta,  we  are  told  by  him1,  that  the  range  of  mountains 
bearing  this  appellation  was  so  extensive,  that  it  ran  through 
all  Greece;  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  as  the  Apennines 
divide  Italy  :  only  that  portion  of  it  being  properly  called 
QEta,  which  is  heaped  up  into  ridges  towards  the  east.  The 
highest  part  of  all  was  called  Callidrornos ;  accessible, 
however,  to  an  army, — because  Cato  drave  the  JEtolians , 
having  vanquished  them,  from  this  summit2:  and  there  was 
a  valley  lying  at  its  foot,  only  sixty  paces  wide,  through 
which  a  road  led  to  the  Gulph  of  Malea  ;  answering 
to  that  valley  wherein  Bodonitza  is  situated.  There  are 
four  towns  belonging  to  this  neighbourhood  with  whose 
situation  we  are  altogether  ignorant;  Cnemis,  Alpenus , 
Tichius,  and  Rhoduntia :  two  of  them  (the  first  and  last) 

being 


(0  “  Idjugum,  sicut  Apennini  dorso  Italia  dividitur,  ita  mediam  Grseciam  dirimit. 

. Extremos  ad  orientem  montes  CEtam  vocant :  quorum  quod  altissimum 

est,  Callidromon  appellatur  j  in  cujus  valle  ad  Maliacum  sinum  vergente  iter  est  non 
latius  quam  sexaginta  passus.  Hsec  unamilitaris  via  est,”  &c.  Livio,  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.’ 
c.  15.  tom.  Ill,  p.  2 66.  ed.  Crevier. 

(2)  Vid.  Liv.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  18.  tom.  III.  p.  2^0.  ed.  Crevier. 
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being  described  by  Strabo  as  by  nature  fortified3;  and  Livy,  tCHAP-  VHI- 
relating  an  attack  made  upon  the  two  last  towns,  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  to  which  Flaccus  was  exposed,  in  his  attempts 
to  scale  their  citadels4.  Perhaps,  after  all  that  has  been 
urged,  it  will  be  plain  that  Bodonitza  was  Thronium.  At 
the  same  time,  something  should  be  said  of  Cnemis ;  for  the 
mountain  of  this  name,  whence  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  received 
their  peculiar  appellation,  was  contiguous  to  Mount  (Eta ,  and 
to  the  Gulph  ofMalea ;  and  the  characteristic  description  given 
of  the  town  of  Cnemis  in  two  words  (xugiov  by  Strabo 

may  be  considered  applicable  to  the  situation  of  the  present 
citadel  ;  but  the  position  of  Bodonitza,  respecting  the 
XEIMAPP02  flowing  by  it  to  the  gulph,  added  to  the 
correspondence  of  its  appearance  with  the  evident  etymology 
of  Thronium,  and  the  difficulty  of  assigning  to  the  latter 
any  other  situation,  afford  strong  presumption  for  believing 
that  it  stood  here.  It  must  however  be  confessed,  that 
this  is  not  the  spot  where  Thronium  is  placed,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Meletius,  in  his  Geography5.  He 
would  infer,  from  an  inscription  found  at  a  place  called 
Palcso- castro,  that  Thronium  was  situated  elsewhere.  The 
references  we  have  already  made  to  Ptolemy  and  Strabo 
decidedly  prove  that  it  was  not  upon  the  shore ;  but  the 

latter 


(3)  Vide'  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  pp.  617,  621.  ed.  Oxon. 

(4)  “  Flacco  non  eadem  fortuna  ad  Tichiunta  et  Rhoduntiam ,  nequicquam  subire  ad 
ea  caste] la  conato,  fuerat.”  Livio,  lit.xx.xv i.  c.  18.  tom.  III.  ed.  Crevier. 

(5)  Qpdvtov,  toU  ottoiov  6  TOTTOi  icaXtirai  Kotvm  TlaXcuoKciarpo  tic  rd  M dppapa. 

Meletius  says  he  saw  there  this  inscription  :  TAIBOTAAIKAITniAAMmePONIEflN. 


N 
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latter  mentions  a  port,  distant  twenty  stadia  from  Cnemis, 
above  which,  at  an  equal  distance  of  twenty  stadia  (xctru  ryv 
[Astroyouciv) ,  Thronium  was  situated ;  and  there  may  have 
been  the  inscription  to  which  Meletius  alludes l 2. 

We  now  set  out  upon  the  most  interesting  part  of  all 
our  travels, — an  expedition  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  : 
and  we  began  the  day’s  journey  with  increased  satisfaction, 
because  we  had  already  discovered,  that,  in  quitting  the 
usual  track  of  travellers  by  the  coast,  we  were  actually 
following  the  antient  military  way ,  mentioned  by  Livy ,  as 
it  was  prepared  and  paved  by  the  states  of  Greece  for  the 
passage  of  their  armies ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  were 
now  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  Spartans  who  with 
Leonidas  guarded  this  defile  at  the  invasion,  of  Xerxes.  The 
remains  of  the  old  paved  road  will  long  continue;  because 
it  is  the  common  practice  of  passengers  to  avoid  the  pave¬ 
ment;  preferring  an  easier  path,  by  the  side  of  it.  Although 
the  whole  of  this  road  is  a  descent  from  Bodonitza,  we  never¬ 
theless  continued  to  proceed  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  marshy  plain  of  Mola  and  the  sea.  The  hills 
around  us  were  covered  with  trees ;  and  we  found  some 
rare  plants  growing  beneath  them,  both  among  the  rocks, 
and  over  the  rest  of  this  narrow  valley*.  We  had  journeyed 

in 


(1)  Vid.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  pp.  617,618.  ed.  Oxon.  See  also  for  Thronium, 
what  Pausanias  says  in  his  Eliacs,  cap.  22.  p.435.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  The  following  Note  contains  the  Plants  we  collected  in  the  Dejile  of  Thermopylae  : 

Common  Phillyrea — Phillyrea  media,  Linn. 

Scarlet  Oak — Quercus  coccifera,  Linn. 

Rough  Bindweed — Smilex  aspera,  Lin. 

Common  Rue — Ruta graveolens,  Lin. 


Ground 
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in  this  manner  for  about  an  hour,  when,  having  passed 
several  stadia  of  the  antient  pavement,  we  suddenly  found 

ourselves 


Ground  Germander — Teucrium  Chamcedrys,  Linn. 

Common  Chick-Pea — Cicer  arietinum,  Linn. 

Grass-leaved  Iris — Iris  graminea,  Linn. 

Common  Olive — Olea  Europcea,  Linn. 

Heath-leaved  St.  John’s  Wort,  supposed  to  be  the  Kffyw?  of  Diosco- 
rides — Hypericum  Coris,  Linn. 

Some  of  these  plants  were  gathered  at  the  Hot  Springs  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Pass , 
close  to  the  Via  Militaris. 

Here  we  also  found  a  very  aromatic  little  shrub,  branching  almost  from  the  ground, 
the  younger  branches  quadrangular,  and  rough,  with  short  hairs  pointing  downwards  ; 
the  leaves  linear,  very  blunt,  a  little  channelled  above,  closely  pierced  on  both  sides  with 
little  concave  dots,  and  ciliated  with  a  few  strong  bristles  at  the  edges,  and  disposed 
elose  to  each  other  in  four  rows  on  the  small  branches,  the  large  ones  being  always 
leafless  :  as  the  leaves  grow  older,  many  of  their  ciliae  fall  off,  and  they  appear  nearly 
naked.  The  inflorescence  is  terminal  in  a  kind  of  spike  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  composed  of  about  five  whorls  of  flowers,  the  uppermost  of  which  are  so  close 
as  to  touch  each  other,  but  the  undermost  gradually  a  little  more  distant :  the  bracts 
are  lanceolate  and  ciliated  at  the  edges,  and  extend  beyond  the  whorls,  but  fall  off  soon 
after  the  season  of  flowering  ;  the  calyx  is  bilabiate,  and  a  little  compressed,  with  two 
prominent  ciliated  edges,  and  sparkles  with  numerous  little  fiery-coloured  dots  ;  the 
mouth  bilabiate,  ciliated,  and  thickly  set  with  long  white  hairs  j  the  upper  lip  divided 
to  the  base,  into  two  very  narrow  segments  5  the  upper  lip  tridentale  j  the  seeds  four, 
naked  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  but  one  of  them  only  appears  to  come  to  maturity, 
which  is  of  an  inversely  ovate  form.  Unfortunately,  all  the  flowers  were  fallen  before 
we  saw  it.  It  will  however  appear,  from  the  above  description,  that  the  plant  (with 
the  exception  of  the  corolla,  which  is  yet  unknown)  hath  the  essential  character  both  of 
Thymus  and  Thymbra;  and  even  when  the  blossom  is  discovered,  unless  it  shall 
prove  different  from  that  of  either  of  the  above  genera,  must  still  remain  ambiguous. 
As  the  compressed  sharp  edges  of  the  calyx,  however,  are  certainly  a  more  decided 
character  than  the  hairs  at  the  mouth,  which  we  have  observed  in  plants  of  this  order, 
otherwise  very  different  both  in  character  and  habit;  and  as  the  habit  of  our  plant 
approaches  considerably  to  that  of  Thymbraj  that  the  knowledge  of  it  may  not  entirely 
be  lost,  suffice  it  at  present  to  describe  it  as  a  dubious  species  of  that  Genus ,  by  the 
name  of  Thymbra?  ambigua. — —Thymbra?  Jloribvs  verticillatis  spicatis ,  spicis 
elongatis ;  foliis  quadrifariam  imbricatis,  linearibus,  cilia tis,  utrinque  punctalis  obtu - 
sissimis ;  bracleis  lanceolatis  Jlores  excedentibus. 
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chap,  vtii.  ourselves  in  a  small  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  just 
before  the  descent  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits 
falls  off  abruptly,  by  a  steep  and  uninterrupted  declivity. 
Here  we  observed,  close  to  the  antient  way ,  upon  our  right, 
an  antient  tumulus,  whereon  the  broken  remains  of  a 
massive  pedestal,  as  a  foundation  tor  some  monument,  were 
yet  conspicuous.  In  its  present  state,  it  is  sufficiently  entire 
to  prove  that  the  form  of  this  pedestal  was  square,  and  that 
it  covered  the  top  of  a  conical  mound  of  earth ;  which  is 
the  shape  common  not  only  to  antient  sepulchres  in  general, 
but  in  particular  to  those  of  Greece ;  as  appears  in  the 
examples  already  adduced  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
Plain  of  Marathon ,  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Thebans  in  the  Plain 
of  Chceronea.  It  consisted  of  large  square  blocks  of  a  red 
marble  breccia ,  some  of  which  remained  as  they  were 
originally  placed  :  others,  dislocated  and  broken,  were 
lying  by,  with  a  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  the 
wrought  corners  of  the  pedestal.  The  surface  of  this  red 
marble  breccia  was  entirely  encrusted  with  a  brown  lichen; 
and  the  stone  itself,  by  weathering,  was  so  far  decomposed 
upon  its  surface,  that  it  resembled  common  grey  limestone; 
proving  thereby  the  great  length  of  time  it  has  thus  remained 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere’.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  allege  any  additional  facts  to  prove  to 
whom  this  tomb  belonged  :  being  the  only  one  that  occurs 

in 


(l)  It  is  however  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish;  and  then  it  appears  of  a 
brownish  red,  spotted  and  streaked  with  white.  We  have  preserved  specimens  of 
the  stone,  •  - 
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in  the  whole  of  this  defile ,  and  corresponding  precisely,  as 
to  its  situation  by  the  military  way,  with  the  accounts  given 
of  it  by  antient  authors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  was  the  place  of  burial  alluded  to  by  Herodotus', 
where  those  heroes  were  interred  who  fell  in  the  action  of 
Thermopylae ;  and  that  the  Tumulus  itself  is  the  Polyandrium 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  whereon  were  placed  the  five  stelal  ; 
one  of  which  contained  that  thrilling  Epitaph 2  3,  yet  speaking 
to  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  their  country. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Polyandrium 
of  the  Greeks 
who  fell  at 
Thermopylae, 


HEEN  An  ATTEI  AON  AAKEAAI  MON  IOISOTITH  I AE 
KEI  M  EOATOIZKEINHNn  EIOOMENOINOM  i  MOSE 


It  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English  metre,  without 
altering  the  sense  of  the  original : — 

to  sparta’s  free-born  sons,  o  stranger,  tell, 

HOW,  FIGHTING  FOR  HER  LAWS,  WE  SPARTANS  FELL  ! 

The  same  appellation  of  Polyandrium,  as  applied  to  a 
sepulchre,  occurs  in  Pausanias,  with  reference  to  the  Tomb 
of  the  Thebans  near  Chaeronea4 :  and  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  is,  that  the  Clioerondan  tumulus  is  larger  than 

this  : 


(2)  0n(t»6f((ri  cc  acjn  avrov  radrij  Tr\mp  ettectov,  Kal  touti  7,-pdrEpov  rEXEvnjcracn, 

k.  t.  Herodoti  Polymnia,  cap.  ccxxviii.  p.  455.  ed.  Gronovii. 

(3)  This  epitaph  is  here  given  from  Strabo,  (lib.  ix.  p.  622.  ed.  Oxon.)  It  was 
composed  by  Simonides  of  Ceos.  It  occurs,  with  some  variation,  in  Herodotus ,  (lib.  vii. 
cap.  228.  p.455.  edit.  Gronovii.  L.  Bat.  1 715.)  The  words  there  are  : 

’fl  fair ,  dyynXov  A aKcbatfioviois  on  rrji)E 
Keifieda,  rolg  keivc.iv  pij/iaai  vEidop-Evoi. 

(4)  IT poaidvruv  Sc  rt/  rroXci,  IIOATANAPION  0HBAIUN  ianv,  k.t.X.  Pausan. 
Boeot.  c.  40.  p.  795.  ed.  Kuhn. 

2  I 
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Situation  of 
the  Spartan 
advanced 
guard. 


this:  they  are  both  alike  in  shape.  We  have  not  thought 
it  right,  in  relating  our  discovery  of  this  tomb,  to  introduce 
any  remarks  that  were  made  afterwards  ;  but  the  reader, 
wishing  to  have  its  history  yet  further  ascertained,  will  find 
additional  testimony  concerning  it  in  the  account  which 
follows.  The  description  of  its  exact  situation,  with  regard 
to  the  scene  of  those  events  which  have  consecrated  to  a 
perpetual  memory  the  narrow  passage  of  Thermopylce ,  will 
serve  to  strengthen  the  opinion  here  maintained  with  regard 
to  the  tomb  itself ;  for  it  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  very 
eminence,  within  the  defile,  to  which  all  the  Greeks  retired, 
excepting  only  the  Thebans :  “  and  there,”  says  Herodotus \ 

“  IS  THE  TUMULUS,  IN  THE  WAY  TO  THE  DEFILE,  WHERE 
THERE  NOW  STANDS  THE  STONE  LION  TO  LEONIDAS.”  They 

retired  to  this  spot,  answering  also  to  the  situation  of 
their  camp;  for  this  was  within  the  ivall  that  closed  the 
passage;  there  being  a  little  plain  here,  extending  along 
the  valley  towards  Bodonitza :  and  there  is  no  other  place 
“  within  the  wall ”  where  their  camp  could  have  been 
situate,  as  will  presently  appear.  In  the  description  of 
the  position  held  by  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  Leonidas 
is  represented  as  not  being  within  sight  of  the  Persian 
army4;  which  would  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  been 
anywhere  further  advanced  towards  the  north.  When  the 

Spartans 


(\)  0  C£  KoXwvOQ  0VT°e  mti  h  rrj  £<r%,  HK0V  vi,v  0'  \iQlv0^  \{av  ^rt]K£ 
A  Herodoti  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  225.  p.  455.  ed.  Gronovii. 

(2)  Vid.  Herodot.  Polymn.  c.  208.  p.  4 4Q. 
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Spartans  composed  the  advanced  guard,  during  the  day  upon  chap,  viii 
which  a  person  was  sent  by  Xerxes  to  reconnoitre,  they  had 
descended  from  their  camp,  and  were  seen  at  the  entry  of  the 
defile,  without  the  wall3,  a  little  removed  from  the  south-east 
side  of  the  small  bridge  where  the  Turkish  dervene  now  is, 
upon  the  outside  of  the  old  wall  : — for  these  Straits  are  still 
guarded  as  a  frontier  pass  ;  and  they  are  as  much  the  Gates 4 5 
of  Greece  as  they  were  when  Xerxes  invaded  the  country ; 
neither  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt,  that,  with  respect  to 
so  narrow  a  passage,  any  remarkable  circumstance  related 
formerly  should  be  irreconcileablewith  its  present  appearance. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  most  trivial  facts,  casually  dropped  by 
historians,  guide  us  to  particular  parts  of  the  defile  where 
the  events  took  place.  For  example,  it  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  Spartan  soldiers,  upon  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  were  found  “combing  their  hair\ ”  Whoever 
has  seen  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  thus  occupied,  must 
have  observed  that  this  operation  of  cleansing  the  hair  is  also 
accompanied  by  ablution,  and  that  it  takes  place,  of  course, 
by  the  side  of  some  fountain.  The  mere  circumstance 
of  being  stationed  near  to  a  fountain,  often  suggests  to  the 

persons 


(3)  Herodoti  Polymn.  loco  cit. 

(4)  Trjv  fXEV  oiv  ndpabov,  ITj/Aac  KaXoboi,  ml  orevd,  ml  QeppomiXas’  ion  ydp 
Kttl  Qeppd  TrXriotov  vbara  np.dp.tva  dg  'H paicXiovg  itpd .  (Strabon.  Geog.  lib.ix. 
p.  021.  ed.  Oxon.)  Livy  mentions  this  Pass  nearly  in  the  same  manner:  “  Ideo 
Pyl®,  et  ab  aliis,  quia  calidce  ayuce  in  ipsis  faucibus  sunt,  Thermopyl®  locus 
appellatur.  Livii  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  15.  p.  2 66.  tom.  III.  ed.  Cvevivv . 

(5)  To vc  be  ras  Kop,ae  Krevi£op,bvovs.  Herodoti  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  208.  p.  449. 
ed.  Gronov. 
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persons  so  situate  the  propriety  of  this  duty.  Observing 
therefore  the  little  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Greece, 
in  any  of  the  customs  among  its  inhabitants  which  relate 
to  their  way  of  life,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  fountain 
still  exists,  denoting  the  spot  where  the  Spartans  were 
seen  upon  this  occasion.  Whether  the  probability  be 
admitted  or  not,  the  sequel  will  shew  that  this  is  really 
the  truth. 

Hence  the  descent  becomes  rapid  towards  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Straits  ;  and  the  military  way  leading  through 
thick  woods  covering  the  declivity,  is  in  many  places  broken 
up  by  torrents,  as  it  is  described  by  Strabo.  In  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  Polyandrium,  we  arrived  at  the 
wall  mentioned  by  Herodotus  \  The  remains  of  it  are  still 
very  considerable;  insomuch  that  it  has  been  traced  the 
whole  way  from  the  Gulph  of  Malea  to  the  Gulph  of 
Corinth,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  leagues;  extending  along 
.  the  mountainous  chain  of  CEta  from  sea  to  sea,  and  forming 
a  barrier  towards  the  north  of  Greece,  which  excludes  the 
whole  of  CEtolia  and  Thessaly.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
the  wall  of  Antoninus ,  in  the  north  of  Britain.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  we  did  not  follow  it  beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Thermopylce ,  where  it  begins ; 
but  this  fact,  as  to  its  great  length,  was  communicated  to 
.  us  by  our  guides;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
positive  assurance  of  our  Consul  at  Zeitun.  It  is  built 

with 


chap.  viii. 


Great 

northern 

Wall. 


(t)  Herodot.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  208.  p.  449.  ed.  Gronov. 
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with  large  and  rudely-shaped  stones,  which  have  been  put 
together  with  cement ;  and  in  many  places  the  work  is  now 
almost  concealed  by  the  woods  and  thickets  that  have 
grown  over  it. 

Immediately  after  passing  this  wall,  upon  the  outside 
of  it,  and  upon  the  left  hand,  is  seen  the  fountain  before 
alluded  to  ;  precisely  in  the  situation  that  must  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Spartans ,  when  reconnoitred  by  command 
of  Xerxes.  It  is  shaded  by  an  enormous  Plane-tree 
( Plat  anus  Orient  alis)  of  unknown  antiquity,  self-sown 
in  its  origin,  and  one  of  many  that  may  have  flourished 
upon  the  spot  ever  since  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  were 
seen  at  this  fountain ,  combing  their  hair,  and  amusing 
themselves  with  gymnastic  exercises2.  Indeed,  if  the 
stories  related  by  antient  authors  of  the  great  age  of 
the  Oriental  Plane-tree ,  in  certain  instances,  were  to  be 
admitted  as  true,  the  present  example  might  only  be 
considered  as  an  immediate  offspring  of  some  venerable  plant 
found  here  upon  that  occasion  ;  for  the  battle  of  Thermopylae 
was  fought  only  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  years  before 
the  Christian  cera3,  and  Pausanias  tells  of  a  plane-tree  in 
Arcadia  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  Menelaus ;  so 
that  the  age  of  the  tree,  when  he  saw  it,  must  have  been 
thirteen  hundred  years.  It  is  well  known  that  the  seeds 
of  the  Platanus  Orientalis  remain  upon  the  tree,  in  little 
balls,  until  the  spring ;  as  they  do  not  ripen  early  in  the 

autumn. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Platanus 

Orientalis. 


(2)  Herodoti  Polymnia,  c.  208. 

(3)  Vid.  Chronicon  ex  Marmor.  Arundel.  LI.  66,  67. 
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chap,  viii.  autumn.  We  found  many  of  the  seed-vessels  in  a  mature 
state,  hanging  from  the  branches  :  and  being  desirous  of 
bearing  away  a  living  memorial  from  a  spot  so  celebrated, 
we  gathered  many  of  them1.  Thence,  leaving  the  fountain, 
we  entered  the  extensive  bog,  or  fen,  through  which  a 
narrow  paved  causeway  offers  the  only  approach  to  all 
the  southern  parts  of  Greece.  This  causeway  has,  upon 
either  side  of  it,  a  deep  and  impassable  morass ;  and  it  is 
further  bounded  by  the  sea  towards  the  east,  and  the  preci¬ 
pices  of  Mount  CEta  towards  the  west .  Here  is  situate 

the  Turkish  dervene ,  or  barrier,  upon  a  small  narrow  stone 
bridge,  which  marks  the  most  important  point  of  the  whole 
passage  ;  because  it  is  still  occupied  by  sentinels  as  in  antient 
of  the Pylce  times;  and  is  therefore,  even  now,  considered  as  the  riTAAI 

aucJ  hCJ'YtXCE  • 

of  the  southern  provinces.  The  Thermce ,  or  hot  springs, 
whence  this  defile  received  the  appellation  of  Thermopylae, 
are  at  a  short  distance  from  this  bridge,  a  little  farther  on, 

towards 


(l)  The  seeds  of  this  tree  were  afterwards  sown  by  the  author  in  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  Fellows  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  they  sprang  up  ;  and  there  is  one 
tree  now  standing  in  that  garden,  which  has  been  thus  raised.  It  is  in  a  flourishing 
state ;  but  its  height  at  present  does  not  exceed  eleven  feet,  and  its  girth  is  only  seven 
inches  in  circumference.  The  Oriental  Plane-tree  is  not  a  plant  of  very  quick  growth  j 
but  in  warm  latitudes,  especially  if  it  be  near  to  water,  it  attains  a  most  astonishing 
size.  JElian  relates  the  adoration  that  was  paid  by  Xerxes  to  a  tree  of  this  sort  in 
Phrygia.  The  marvellous  Plane-tree  of  the  Island  of  Cos  has  been  described  in  a 
former  Part  of  these  Travels.  Pliny  mentions  a  Plane-tree  in  Lycia  that  had  moul¬ 
dered  away  into  an  immense  cave,  eighty  feet  in  circumference.  The  Governor  of  the 
province,  with  eighteen  others,  dined  commodiously  upon  benches  of  pumice  placed 
around  it.  Caligula  had  a  tree  of  the  same  kind,  at  his  villa :  the  hollow  of  it 
held  fifteen  persons  at  dinner,  with  all  their  attendants. 
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towards  the  north':  the  old  paved  causeway  leads  to  those  chap,  viii. 

springs,  immediately  alter  passing  the  bridge.  They  issue 

principally  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone 

precipices  of  CEta,  upon  the  left  of  the  causeway,  which 

here  passes  close  under  the  mountain,  and  on  this  part 

of  it  scarcely  admits  two  horsemen  abreast  of  each  other; 

the  morass  upon  the  right,  between  the  causeway  and  the 

sea,  being  so  dangerous,  that  we  were  near  being  buried 

with  our  horses,  by  our  imprudence  in  venturing  a  few 

paces  into  it  from  the  paved  road.  These  springs,  formerly 

sacred  to  Hercules* ,  are  still  called  Thermce.  They  are 

half  way  between  Bodonitza  and  Zeitun.  We  dismounted, 

to  examine  their  temperature :  and,  as  it  was  now  noon, 

we  first  estimated  the  temperature  of  the  external  air; 

it  equalled  51°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of  the 

water,  within  the  mouth  of  the  springs,  amounted  to 

111  ;  being  31°  less  than  the  temperature  of  the  hot 

springs  at  Lydia,  Hainam  near  Alexandria  Troas ;  which 

are  nearly  at  the  same  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea2 3 4. 

let  the  water  appeared  very  hot  wdien  we  placed  our 

hands 


(2)  “  In  ipsis  faucibus.”  Livius. 

(3)  Ail  hot  springs  and  warm  laths  were  sacred  to  Hercules ;  but  those  of  the  Pass 
of  Thermopylae  were  especially  consecrated  to  him  j  and  all  the  surrounding  country 
was  rendered  illustrious  by  his  history.  This  appears  particularly  from  the  Trachinice 
of  Sophocles ;  references  to  which  have  been  already  made. 

(4)  See  a  former  Part  of  these  Travels,  Section  the  First  of  Part  II.  Dr.  Holland 
says,  he  “  found  the  temperature  to  be  pretty  uniformly  103°,  or  104°,  of  Fahrenheit, 
which  is  even  less  than  our  statement;  but  perhaps  Dr.  H.  did  not  place  his  thermo¬ 
meter  quite  so  far  within  the  mouth  of  these  springs  ;  for  this  would  cause  a  diffe¬ 
rence  equal  to  seven  or  eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  See  Travels ,  &c.  by  Henry 
Holland,  M.D.  p.  382.  Lond.  1815. 
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exhalation  : 
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by  Sophocles. 


hands  in  it ;  and  smoke  ascended  from  it  continually. 
The  water  is  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  lime, 
salt,  and  sulphur.  It  is  very  transparent,  but  it  deposits  a 
calcareous  incrustation  upon  the  substances  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  ground  about  the  springs  yields  a  hollow 
sound,  like  that  within  the  crater  of  the  Solfaterra  near 
Naples.  In  some  places,  near  to  the  springs,  we  observed 
cracks  and  fissures  filled  with  stagnant  water,  through 
which  a  gaseous  fluid  was  rising  in  large  bubbles  to  the 
surface.  The  fetid  smell  of  this  gas  powerfully  bespeaks 
its  nature;  for  it  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Having 
before  alluded  to  the  accuracy  with  which  Sophocles  adapted 
the  scenery  of  the  Trachinice  to  real  appearances  around 
the  Sinus  Maliacus,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  even 
this  trivial  circumstance,  of  the  gaseous  ebullition  through 
crevices  of  the  earth  at  Thermopylce,  did  not  escape  his 
observation.  He  makes  a  curious  use  of  it,  in  the  scene 
between  Dejanira  and  the  Chorus ;  when  he  causes  the 
former  to  relate,  that  some  of  the  wool  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  Centaur  Nessus,  falling  upon  the  Trachinian 
Plain,  in  a  place  where  the  sun’s  rays  were  the  most  fierce, 
there  boiled  up  from  the  earth  1  frothy  bubbles.  The  audience 
who  were  present  during  its  representation,  and  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  all  that  was  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  Plain  of  Trachinia,  must  have  regarded  with 

a  high 

(l)  - ’Ek  c)e  yijc,  oOev 

TrpovKUT,  dvatfovci  Opoppclctic  d(j>pol. 

Sophoclis  Trachiniae,  ver.  701. 'vol.  I.  p.252.  ed.  Brunck. 
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a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  the  appropriation  of  its  chap.  vm. 
physical  phenomena  to  an  interesting  story ;  because  it  was 
interweaving  facts,  whereof  many  of  them  had  been 
witnesses,  with  the  machinery  of  a  fable,  which,  as  a 
popular  superstition,  was  of  course  listened  to  by  them 
with  all  the  attention  due  to  the  most  solemn  truths.  And, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  it  gives  a  new  interest  to  the 
most  beautiful  productions  of  the  Grecian  drama,  to  be 
informed,  that  the  Poet,  in  his  descriptions,  did  not 
merely  delineate  an  ideal  picture,  but  that  he  adapted  the 
mythological  tales  of  his  country  to  the  actual  features 
of  its  geography,  and  to  its  existing  characteristical 
phenomena.  We  have  before  proved  that  the  antiquities 
of  Mycence  w^ere  made  subservient  to  his  plan  of  the 
Plectra ;  and  perhaps  it  will  hereafter  appear,  as  Greece 
becomes  better  known,  that  the  observations  we  have  now 
made,  respecting  the  Trachinice,  may  be  extended  to  all  the 
other  productions  of  his  Muse. 

The  nature  of  this  narrow  pass  at  Thermopylae  has  been  Nature  of 
sufficiently  explained  :  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  marshy  ThJw^L. 
plain  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  part  of 
Mount  (Eta ,  between  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea. 

This  marsh  never  having  been  drained,  is  for  the  most  part 
one  entire  bog  ;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
passage  by  land  along  the  shore,  from  south  to  north,  or 
rather  from  south-east  to  north-west,  except  over  the  paved 
causezvay  here  described.  The  most  critical  part  of  the  Pass 
is  at  the  hot  springs,  or  at  the  bridge  where  the  Turkish  der- 
vene  is  placed.  At  the  former,  the  traveller  has  the  mountain 

2  k  close 
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close  to  him  on  one  side,  and  a  deep  bog  on  the  other* 
A  handful  of  brave  troops  might  therefore  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  mightiest  army  that  Persia  or  any  Eastern 
nation  ever  mustered ;  as  we  find  they  did,  until  a  path 
was  pointed  out  for  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  which  conducted 
his  soldiers,  by  a  circuitous  route  over  the  mountain,  to  the 
rear  of  the  Grecian  camp.  This  path  was  also  pointed  out 
to  us1 2 :  it  is  a  little  beyond  the  hot  springs ,  towards  the 
north ;  and  it  is  still  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
in  their  journeys  to  Salona ,  the  antient  Amphissa.  After 
following  this  path  to  a  certain  distance,  another  road 
branches  from  it  towards  the  south-east,  according  to  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Persians  upon  that  occasion. 

The  defile ,  or  strait,  continues  for  a  certain  distance  beyond 
the  hot  springs  \  and  then  the  road  bears  off,  all  at  once,  across 
the  plain,  towards  Zeitun.  It  is  still  paved  in  many  places  ; 
and  it  thereby  marks  exactly  the  line  of  march  observed  by 
Leonidas  and  the  Greeks,  in  their  daring  attack  upon  the 
Persian  camp,  in  the  night  before  their  defeat,  when  they 
ventured  out  of  the  defile.  But  we  found  it  impossible  ta 
ascertain  precisely  where  Heraclea  stood,  distinctly  as  it  is 

mentioned  by  Livy*,  or  to  mark  the  course  of  the  Asopus 

river. 


(1)  “  The  Persians,  says  Procopius,  found  only  one  path  over  the  mountains  :  now 

there  are  many;  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  cart  or  chariot  ti 

ovW.  (De  CEdip.  lib.  iv.)”  Walpoles  MS.  Journal. 

(2)  “  Sita  est  Heraclea  in  radicibus  CEt/e  montis  :  ipsa  in  campo,  arcem  im- 
minentem  loco  alto  et  undique  przecipiti  habet.”'  Livii  Hist.  Ub.  xxxvi.  c.  22.  tom.  III. 
p.  2/3.  ed.  Crevier 
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'river.  Several  streams  may  irrigate  this  plain  ;  which,  at  chap,  vnr. 
the  time  of  our  passing,  were  all  combined  into  one  flood, 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Sperchius  towards  its  mouth. 

This  last  is  the  main  river,  and  indeed  the  only  one  to  be 
noticed :  it  comes  from  a  plain  which  extends  round 
Mount  (Eta  towards  the  ivest.  It  was  upon  our  left  as  we 
passed  from  the  hot  springs  to  go  to  Zeitun;  and  it  joins  the 
marshy  plain  of  Thermopylae  towards  the  Sinus  Malicious. 

We  looked  back  towards  the  whole  of  the  passage  with 
regret ;  marvelling,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  should  quit 
with  reluctance  a  place,  which,  without  the  interest  thrown 
over  it  by  antient  history,  would  be  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  upon  earth.  Unwholesome  air,  mephitic  exhalations 
bursting  through  the  rifted  and  rotten  surface  of  a  corrupted 
soil,  as  if  all  the  land  around  were  diseased;  a  filthy  and 
fetid  quagmire  ;  <f  a  heaven  fat  with  fogs  ;  stagnant  but 
reeking  pools  ;  hot  and  sulphureous  springs  ;  in  short,  such 
a  scene  of  morbid  nature,  as  suggested  to  the  fertile  imagi¬ 
nation  of  antient  Poets  their  ideas  of  a  land  poisoned  by  the 
“  blood  ofNessus ,”  and  that  calls  to  mind  their  descriptions 
of  Tartarus;  can  only  become  delightful  from  the  most 
powerful  circumstances  of  association  that  ever  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  causes  diametrically  opposite; — an  association 
combining,  in  the  mere  mention  of  the  place,  all  that  is 
great,  and  good,  and  honourable ;  all  that  has  been 
embalmed  as  most  dear  in  the  minds  of  a  grateful  posterity. 

In  the  overwhelming  recollection  of  the  sacrifice  that  was 
here  offered,  every  other  consideration  is  forgotten;  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae  becomes  consecrated ;  it  is  made  a 

source 
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source  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
it  “  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance1.” 

Hence  we  passed  over  the  swampy  Plain  of  Trachinia , 
in  the  midst  of  the  worst  air  of  all  Greece,  overgrown  with 
tall  reeds,  and  inhabited  by  buffaloes ;  animals,  almost 
amphibious,  delighting  in  stagnant  pools  and  watery 
plains,  and  always  seeming  to  thrive  the  best  where  the 
human  race  thrives  the  worst.  The  marshes  of  Terracina 
in  Italy  are  full  of  them ;  and  the  lands  of  Lower  Egypt , 
inundated  by  the  Nile .  We  crossed  the  river  Sperchius,  by 
means  of  a  stone  bridge  :  it  was  at  this  time  overflowing  its 
banks,  flooding  all  the  land  near  to  it;  and  rolling,  like  the 
Nile ,  in  many  a  muddy  vortex.  Upon  the  stone  bridge  the 
Turks  have  established  a  dervene ,  as  a  barrier,  upon  this 
side  of  the  defile ;  which  may  be  considered  as  the  Gate 
of  Phthiotis  and  Thessaly,  It  is  held  by  Albanians ,  who 
collect  a  tribute  from  passengers  for  the  privilege  of  passing. 
Soon  after  crossing  this  bridge, _  the  ground  gradually  rises, 
towards  the  north,  from  the  flooded  and  marshy  land.  We 
saw  a  large  tumulus  in  the  plain ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Zeitun ,  distant  three  hours’  journey 
from  the  hot  springs  of  Thermopylae. 

Zeitun  may  be  described  as  a  miniature  model  of 
Athens.  The  town  had  suffered  grievously  by  fire  three 
months  before.  It  has  been  believed  that  Zeitun  was 

the 


0)  “There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  j 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there.” 


Collins. 


TO  PHARSALIA. 

the  antient  Lamia  ;  and  we  were  of  this  opinion :  but 
MeletiuSy  the  archbishop  of  Jocinnina,  entertained  different 
sentiments.  We  found  his  work  upon  Geography  in  the 
Consul’s  house,  and  it  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  it. 

The  name  of  this  place  has  been  written  Zeituni  and  Zituni, 
but  its  inhabitants  write  it  Zeitun ,  One  argument  which 
may  be  urged  against  the  opinion  that  Lamia  was  here 
situate,  is  this ;  that  there  are  no  antiquities  upon  the 
spot.  We  could  find  nothing  as  a  trace  of  the  former 
existence  of  any  Grecian  city.  The  town  is  governed  by 
a  Waiwode,  a  Disdar,  and  a  Cadi ;  but  all  these  together, 
with  several  Beys  who  reside  here,  are  under  the  dominion 
of  Ali  Paslia,  and  they  tremble  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 

There  are  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  houses  in 
Zeitun,  and  about  a  thousand  shops.  The  inhabitants  are 
Turks  and  Greeks.  Their  commerce  is  altogether  ruined : 
it  consisted  in  the  exportation  of  silk,  cotton,  and  corn. 

We  could  not  avoid  remarking  a  very  great  resemblance 
between  the  Albanian  women  of  Zeitun,  and  those  of  India 

Albanese 

whom  we  had  seen  with  our  army  in  Egypt :  they  resemble  women, 
that  Indo-European  tribe  called  Gipsies  in  England,  whose 
characteristic  physiognomy  has  a  degree  of  permanence 
that  no  change  of  climate  seems  to  affect. 

On  Sunday,  December  the  twentieth,  we  left  Zeitun , 
about  half  after  eight  a.  m.  ;  and  began  to  ascend  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Thessaly;  leaving  to  our  left  the  mountain 
Othrys,  now  called  Kata  V’Othry.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  but  the  mountains  very  generally  covered  with 
snow.  As  we  left  Zeitiin ,  we  saw,  near  to  the  town,  a  tomb 

constructed 
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chap.  vm.  constructed  in  the  old  Cyclopean  manner:  it  was  what  is 
called  a  Cromlech  in  Wales,  consisting  of  two  uprights, 
with  a  large  slab  laid  across  :  near  to  it  there  was  a  cistern, 
probably  a  Soros.  There  is  a  paved  road,  or  antient  military 
way ,  over  this  mountain.  The  rocks  of  the  mountains 
have  here  an  ochreous  appearance.  After  riding  to  the  top 
of  a  very  steep  and  high  mountainous  ridge,  north  of  the 
town,  we  halted  to  make  observations  by  the  magnetic 
needle. 

Bearings  noted  upon  the  Summit  of  a  Mountain  north  of  Zeitun. 

Straits  of  Thermopylae  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  s.  s.  e. 

Mount  Parnassus,  indistinctly  seen . s.  and  by  e. 

Course  of  the  Sperchius  down  the  valley  between  the  moun¬ 
tainous  chain  of  CEta  and  that  of  Othrys,  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e. 
This  river  is  here  called  Carpeniche. 

Mount  Othrys,  high,  steep,  and  snowy  .  .  .  s.  w. 

High  Mountain  of  Salona  (Amphissa)  appearing  beween  (Eta 
and  Othrys . s.  and  by  w. 

Mount  CEta . s.  and  by  e. 

An  exceeding  high  sugar-loaf  Mountain,  with  a  flat  top,  covered 
with  snow,  and  lying  towards  the  right,  beyond  Mount 
Othrys . w.  and  by  n. 

This  mountain  stands  in  the  same  line  of  direction  as  the  Plain  of  the 
Sperchius ,  and  the  course  of  that  river  ;  that  is  to  say,  N.  w.  and  s.  E. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  visible  part  of  the  plain,  as  if  it  terminated  there. 
The  peasants  who  were  our  guides,  told  us  that  the  Sperchius  and 
many  other  streams  flow  from  that  mountain.  It  is  called  Veluchia 
or  Velukia,  by  the  natives ;  and  they  say  it  stands  in  jtgrdfa.  On 
its  top  there  is  a  plain  ;  and  in  winter,  they  say,  a  lake.  It  should 
also  be  observed,  that  Othrys  is  still  called  Kata  V’Othry;  and  it 
is  not  situated  as  laid  down  in  maps,  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Sperchius ,  but,  as  before  stated,  to  the  south-west. 
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Thence  descending  towards  the  north,  at  the  distance  of 
three  hours  and  a  half  from  Tjeitun ,  we  passed  a  Turkish 
dervene,  and  again  paid  tribute.  Afterwards  we  crossed  a  very 
extensive  plain  of  good  and  rich  land,  but  entirely  uncultivated, 
and  covered  over  with  brush-wood  and  with  dwarf  oaks. 
At  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  dervene, 
we  saw  upon  our  left,  in  a  cultivated  spot,  the  remains  of 
some  antient  buildings,  and  two  tumuli  ;  one  on  either  side 
of  the  old  military  way.  The  prospect  in  other  respects  was 
bleak  and  desolate,  like  that  of  Flintshire  in  North  Wales . 
This  plain  is  called  Dowclu.  At  its  extremity,  we  passed  a 
river  by  a  bridge.  We  saw,  towards  our  left,  a  large  lake 
among  some  mountains  :  our  guides  called  it  Limne 
Dowclu.  Here  we  observed  that  the  faithful  little  dog,  who 
had  followed  us  in  all  our  travels,  was  missing:  and  he  was 
become  so  great  a  favourite  with  all  our  party,  owing  to 
his  odd  appearance  and  uncommon  sagacity,  that  even  the 
Tchohodar  vowed  he  would  not  proceed  without  him ;  a 
singular  instance,  in  a  Turk,  of  attachment  to  a  dog.  The 
consequence  was,  that  one  half  of  the  party  measured  back 
their  steps  all  the  way  to  the  dervene,  while  the  rest  waited 
at  the  bridge  with  the  baggage.  There  they  heard  the  cries 
of  the  little  animal;  who  had  posted  himself  upon  the  top  of 
a  very  lofty  hill,  that  he  might  survey  the  country,  and,  if 
possible,  discover  our  route  ;  and  was  uttering  his  distress 
most  lamentably,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  some 
one,  who  was  also  heard  calling  to  him.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  Mr.  Cripps,  he  ran  to  him  as  if  shot  from  a  gun; 
and  leaping  upon  his  horse,  remained  seated  behind  his 

saddle 
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chap.  vm.  saddle  until  he  arrived  once  more  at  the  bridge.  By 
this  time,  evening  was  coming  on  ;  and  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  Tartar  Courier  from  Tripoli  zza  in  the  Morea;  who 
pretended  that  he  had  been  only  one  day  upon  his  journey, 
and  that  he  expected  to  arrive  at  Constantinople  in  six  days. 
This  appeared  to  us  to  be  impossible.  Afterwards,  our 
journey  was  continued  through  woods ;  and  we  often 
observed  the  remains  of  a  paved  road.  The  guides  frustrated 
our  plan  of  seeing  Thaumacia,  now  called  Thaumaco,  by 
going  a  shorter  road  to  Pharsalia,  and  leaving  it  upon  our 
left;  thereby  shortening  the  distance  at  least  three  hours. 
Thaumacia  contains  the  remains  of  antient  walls,  and  it 
ought  to  be  visited.  It  is  situate  upon  the  top  of  a  hill. 
We  were  surprised,  soon  afterwards,  to  find  that  the  plain 
over  which  we  had  been  travelling  was  very  highly  elevated  ; 
for  after  ascending  a  gentle  slope,  upon  leaving  the  woods, 
there  was  suddenly  exposed  to  our  view  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  prospects  in  all  Greece.  To  the  north-east  we 
surveyed  the  immense  Plain  of  Crocius  ;  and,  looking  down, 
beheld  summits  of  many  mountains  far  below  us.  The 
antient  paved-way,  by  which  we  descended,  bore  off  in  that 
direction.  We  asked  the  guides  whither  the  other  road 
conducted;  and  they  said,  to  Volos;  shewing  that  the  antient 
name  of  Alos  is  still  preserved ; — for  throughout  Thessaly 
they  have  a  practice  of  prefixing  a  /3  before  the  original  name, 
which  is  pronounced  V;  as  fi’Othry,  for  Othrys  ;  and  @  Alos, 
for  Alos1.  Our  descent  hence  continued  along  the  old  road, 

which 

(I)  The  people  of  Thessaly  entertain  a  tradition  that  the  first  ship  (alluding  to  the 
Argo)  sailed  from  this  place}  by  which  it  is  evident  they  mean  Volo,  the  antient  Pagasje, 

situate 
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which  was  much  broken  up,  and  in  some  parts  entire  ;  but 
whether  entire  or  broken,  we  were  compelled  to  ride  upon  it, 
as  there  was  no  other.  Another  immense  prospect  now 
presented  itself;  and  at  almost  an  equal  depth  below  us,  to 
that  before  mentioned.  It  was  the  Plain  of  Pharsalia,  so 
renowned  for  the  great  battle  between  the  armies  o f  Julius 
Ccssar  and  Pompey,  when  twenty-four  thousand  soldiers  of 
Pompey  s  army  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  fought  on 
the  twelfth  of  May,  forty-eight  years  b.  c.  The  pleasure  of 
beholding  this  magnificent  prospect  was  greatly  diminished 
by  our  want  of  knowledge  of  other  objects.  The  eye 
roamed  over  distant  summits,  as  if  it  surveyed  a  world  of 

mountains  :  but  our  guides  were  so  ignorant,  that  they  could 
not  tell  us  one  of  their  names ;  and  we  might  in  vain  attempt  to 
form  conjectures  of  them  by  the  Wretched  maps  which  exist 
of  all  this  country.  Soon  afterwards  it  became  dark  ;  and  the 
rest  of  our  journey  this  day  proved  so  fatiguing,  that  it  was 
with  much  ado  we  could  sit  upon  our  horses  to  reach  the 
end  of  it.  A  long,  laborious,  and  difficult  descent  was  to  be 
got  ovei  :  after  many  an  anxious  inquiry  of  our  guides 
concerning  the  distance  yet  remaining  to  our  place  of  rest, 

about 
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situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onchestus,  in  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus.  The  Argo,  however, 
was  launched  at  Aphetce.  Alos  was  upon  the  river  Amphrysus,  in  Phthiotis,  at 
the  northern  termination  of  Mount  Othrys,  distant  sixty  stadia  from  Itone.  ’ See 
Stephanus  de  Urbib.  &c.  p.  66.  Ed.  Gronovii,  Amst.  1678.  Its  situation  is  more 
fully  pointed  out  by  Strabo ,  as  cited  by  Gronovius  in  Note  (26)  of  the  same  edition. 

O  CC  <\>0lt.)TlKOc  ’'AX Of  OTTO  TO)  TTcpCtTC  KflTCtl  t7]Q  "OdpVOC  b pov f  TTpOS  dpKTOV  KUfllvOV 

T7,  midrict,  k.  T.  X.  (Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  627.  Ed.  Oxon.)  But  Strabo 
afterwards  adds,  that  Alos  was  placed  by  Artemidorus  upon  the  sea  shore :  'Aprsyl- 
cwpos  be  rr)v  “ A\ov  iv  ry  irapaXicf  ridyaiv,  k.  t.  X.  The  geography  of  Thessaly 
remains  now,  as  it  ever  was,  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty. 
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about  two  hours  after  darkness  began,  the  illuminated 
minarets  of  Pharsalus1,  now  called  Pharsa,  comforted  us 
with  the  assurance  that  the  khan  was  near. 

The  Reader  would  perhaps  smile  if  he  knew  what  sort 
of  comfort  the  khan  itself  afforded,  when  we  arrived.  All 
these  places  are  alike  in  Turkey.  There  is  not  a  dog-kennel 
in  England  where  a  traveller  might  not  lodge  more  commodi- 
ously  than  in  one  of  these  khans ;  and  the  caravanserais  are 
yet  worse  than  the  khans.  A  dirty  square  room,  the  floor 
covered  with  dust,  and  full  of  holes  for  rats,  without  even 
a  vestige  of  furniture,  is  all  he  finds  as  the  place  of  his 
repose.  If  unprovided,  there  is  not  the  smallest  chance 
of  his  getting  any  thing  to  eat,  or  even  straw  to  lie 
upon.  In  such  an  apartment  we  were  permitted  to  pass 
the  night ; — unable  even  to  kindle  a  fire ;  for  they 
brought  us  green  wood,  and  we  were  almost  suffocated 
with  smoke  ; — not  to  mention  the  quantity  of  vermin  with 
which  such  places  always  abound,  and  the  chance  of  plague 
infection  from  their  filthy  walls.  This  subject  is  merely 
touched  upon,  that  persons  who  have  not  visited  Turkey 
may  know  what  they  ought  to  expect,  before  they  under¬ 
take  a  journey  thither.  Yet,  even  to  all  this,  weariness,  and 
watchfulness,  and  shivering  cold,  and  other  privations,  will 
at  last  fully  reconcile  travellers,  and  make  them  long  for 
such  a  housing.  In  these  places  there  is  no  separation  of 
company; — masters  and  servants,  cattle- drivers  and  guides, 
and  every  casual  passenger  of  the  road,  lie  down  together. 

We 


(1)  <&APSAA02,  Tro'Xts  Qecr<ja\'ia<;,  k.t.X.  Stephanus  De  Urbibus,  p.691. 
ed.  Gronovii. 
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We  had  been  scarcely  long  enough,  in  our  sorry  chamber  t  CHA**- V1U 

at  Pharsalus,  to  sweep  away  some  of  the  dirt  upon  its 

floor,  when  other  Tartar  Couriers  arrived ;  travelling  as  the  Tartar 

Couriers. 

former  one  (who  passed  us  upon  the  road  with  despatches), 
night  and  day.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  these  men  take 
what  they  call  their  Caif  (refreshment),  at  one  of  these 
khans.  The  horse  is  left  standing  in  the  court ;  while  for 
the  space  of  about  ten  minutes,  or  during  the  interval 
of  changing  horses,  the  Tartar  squats, — for  it  cannot  be 
called  sitting,— with  his  back  against  the  wall,  supporting 
himself  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  inhaling  rapidly 
the  fumes  of  his  pipe  upon  his  lungs;  sending  it  back 
in  curling  volumes  through  his  nostrils.  Then,  if  he  can 
procure  about  as  much  muddy  coffee  as  would  fill  the  bowl  of 
a  table-spoon,  he  utters  his  Alhandilla  !  ( God  be  praised  !J 
and  continues  his  expedition  with  renovated  energy.  The 
surprising  journeys  undertaken  by  these  men  on  horseback, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  performed,  are  such 
as,  if  related,  would  exceed  belief.  In  fact,  there  are  no 
couriers  in  the  world  who  are  capable  of  sustaining  similar 
fatigue  for  an  equal  length  of  time  ;  not  even  the  Russian 
Feldlegers  in  their  Pavoskies.  The  Tartars  are  sent  as 
couriers  to  all  parts  of  the  empire:  and  it  is  upon  this 
account  that  the  dress  they  wear  is  considered  the  safest 
disguise  any  European  can  put  on,  who  is  compelled  to 
travel  alone  through  the  Turkish  provinces. 
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PHARSALIA,  TO  THE  VALLEY  OF  TEMPE. 

Appearance  of  the  Country  after  passing  Thermopylae— Boundaries  and 
names  of  Thessaly — Pharsalus  and  Palaepharsalus —  Population  of 
Pharsa — Field  of  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia — Appearance  of  the  Plain 

— Pelasgiotis — Numerous  Sepulchres — Antique  Cars — Larissa _ Evil 

disposition  of  its  inhabitants — Population — Commerce — Peneus  river 

Larissa  Cremaste  Road  to  Tempe — Tumuli — Military  VC  ay _ 

Nesonis  Palus  —  View  of  Olympus  —  Entrance  of  the  Valley _ 

Gonnus — Origin  of  the  Defile — Ampelakia — Natural  locality  of  the 

Verde-antico  Marble  —  consequence  of  the  discovery  —  Atrakia _ 

Marmor  Atracium—  Village  of  Ampelakia—. Manufactory—. Effect 
of  the  English  Cotton-mills— —IMunner  of  making  the  thread— ~~Process 
of  dying  the  wool— Bearing  of  the  Defile — Antient  fortification — 
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notions  of  Tempe  —  Descriptions  given  of  it  by  antient  authors — 

Pococke  and  Busching — Talue  of  Livy’s  observations  —  Pliny  and 
iElian. 

After  leaving  the  old  boundaries  of  Grcecia  Propria,  the  chap,  ix. 
traveller,  in  the  wider  fields  of  Thessaly,  finds  an  altered  Appearance  of 

.  .  .  the  country, 

region,  and  an  altered  people.  The  difference  is  perceivable  after  passing 

®  #  Thermopyhr. 

from  the  instant  that  he  has  passed  the  heights  behind  Zeitun. 

Thessaly  was  the  Yorkshire  of  Antient  Greece,  as  to  its 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  A  vulgar  adage  in  England, 
maintaining  that  “  if  a  halter  he  cast  upon  the  grave  of  a 
Yorkshireman ,  he  will  rise  and  steal  a  horse and  the  saying, 

“  Do  ?iot put  Yorkshire  upon  us,"  as  deprecating  fraud ;  express 
the  aphorisms  antiently  in  use  respecting  the  Thessalians, 
who  were  notorious  for  their  knavish  disposition  ;  inasmuch 
that  base  money  was  called  Thessalian  coin,  and  a  cheating 
action  Thessalian  treachery.  Do  not  these  facts  tend  to 
validate  former  observations  concerning  the  effect  produced 
bv  different  regions  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives1  ? — for 
Thessaly  has  not  forfeited  its  archaic  character  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  shrewd  peasantry  of  Yorkshire,  however  we 
may  be  disposed  to  make  the  exception,  and  to  dispute  the 
application  of  an  illiberal  pleasantry,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  banish  it  from  the  language  of  common  conversation. 

The  boundaries  however  of  Thessaly  have  varied  as  often  Boundaries 

and  names  of 

as  the  appellation  it  has  received2.  Its  most  antient  Thessaly. 

denomination 


(1)  See  Chap.  II.  of  this  Volume,  p.  49. 

(2)  Vid.  Stephan,  de  Urbib.  p.  305.  Not.  46.  edit.  Gronovii.  Amst.  1678. 
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chap,  ix.  denomination  was  Pelasgia ;  wherefore  Homer  always  calls  it 
Pelasgicon  Argos.  He  does  not  once  mention  it  under  the 
name  of  Thessaly.  It  has  also  borne  the  various  names  of 
Pyrrhcea,  JEmonia ,  Pandora ,  Nesonis,  and  lastly  Thessaly . 
It  is  divided  by  Strabo 1  into  the  four  districts  of  Phthiotis, 
Esticeotis,  Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis ;  all  of  which  Ptolemy1  2 
ascribes  to  Macedonia. 

PharSahts.  We  found  but  few  antiquities  remaining  of  the  antient 

Pharsalus.  Like  other  towns  and  villages  of  Thessaly, 
Pharsa  is  so  entirely  under  Turkish  domination,  and  has 
been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  Moslems,  that  if  they  have  not 
destroyed  the  reliques  of  its  former  state,  they  have  always 
hid  them  from  a  traveller’s  view.  The  name  alone  remains 
to  shew  what  it  once  was.  South-ivest  of  the  town,  indeed, 
there  is  a  hill  surrounded  with  antient  ivalls,  formed  of  large 
masses  of  a  coarse  kind  of  marble.  There  is  also  the 
lower  part  of  a  Gate.  And  upon  a  lofty  rock  above  the 
town,  towards  the  south ,  are  other  ruins  of  greater  magnitude; 
shewing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  remains  of  its  Propylcea.  This  place,  as  it  is  usual,  is 
Palccpharsalus .  called  Palceo- castro.  Livy  mentions  a  Palaspharsalus3  ;  and 
Strabo  notices  the  new  and  the  old  city4.  The  modern  town 
is  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  commanding  a  very 
extensive  view  towards  the  north  of  the  Plain  of  Pharsalia, 

extending 


(1)  Vid.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix. 

(2)  Ptolemaei  Geog.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 

(3)  “  Castra  eo  tempore  A.  Hostilius  in  Thessalia  circa  Palaepharsalum  halelat." 
Vid.  Liv.  Hist.  (Epitome),  lib.  xliv.  c.  1.  p.  678.  Paris,  1738. 

(4)  Tj/c  t£  7ra\aiac  kui  rrjc  vtac.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  625.  ed.  Ozcon. 
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extending  east  and  west.  In  the  court  of  the  khan,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  town,  we  saw  some  steps  made  of 
enormous  blocks  of  stone.  Pharsa  contains  two  thousand 
houses  ;  but,  for  its  inhabitants,  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
Turks  than  of  Greeks.  There  are  four  mosques ;  and  the 
cistern,  within  the  courts  and  inclosures  of  these  sanctuaries, 
and  of  the  houses,  do  doubtless  contain  inscriptions ;  but 
we  could  not  procure  a  sight  of  any  one  of  them.  This  place 
is  an  Episcopal  See,  under  the  Archbishopric  of  Larissa  J. 
Strabo  mentions  the  old  and  the  new  town\  It  is  also  often 
noticed  by  Livy ,  and  by  other  writers5 6 7 8. 

Monday,  December  2 1 ,  we  left  Pharsalus,  in  a  thick  fog. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  saw  a  Tumulus,  or  Polyandrium, 
the  usual  indication  of  a  field  of  battle ;  as  in  the  instances 
already  so  often  adduced.  We  came  to  a  bridge  of  fourteen 
arches  ;  five  whereof  were  large,  and  the  rest  of  incon¬ 
siderable  and  disproportioned  size.  The  situation  of  this 
bridge,  with  respect  to  Pharsa,  very  accurately  agrees  with  a 
remark  made  by  Appian 8  as  to  the  interval  between  Pharsalus 
and  the  river  Enipeus.  We  cannot  possibly  therefore  have 
a  better  beacon  for  the  situation  of  the  contest  between 

Ccesar 


(5)  Vid.  Annot.  in  Stephan,  de  Urbib.  ed.  Gronov.  p.  69 1.  Not.  53. 

(6)  Ibid.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix. 

(7)  Ibid. 

(8)  “  Ato  (irj  teal  T£TTapaKiayi\iovi  ruv  ’IraXwv  ^t/Aaicac  rov  arparorreSov  tcara- 
\iir(ov,  TrapiraacFE  rovg'Koiirovg,  &  to  pLETa^v  Q>apcrd\ov  te  ttoXsuc  teal  'Evlveus  vorap-ov, 
hda  Kal  6  K aicrap  dvrEduKoapiEi.  i.  e.  Quapropter  relictis  quatuor  millibus  Italorum, 
qui  castra  custodirent,  caeteros  deduxit  in  aciem  inter  Pharsalum  urlem  et  Enipeum 
amnem.  Ubi  et  Caesar  ex  adverso  constitit,  castris  dispositis.”  Vid.  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civil,  lib.  ii.  vol.  II.  p.  278.  Ed.  Schweighaeuser.  Lips.  1785. 
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chap,  ix.  Caiscty  and  Pompey  ;  as  indeed  the  tomb  shews,  marking  the 
heap  raised  over  the  dead  upon  that  memorable  occasion.  Mr. 
Walpole  is  also  of  this  opinion;  although  he  does  not  notice 
the  tomb  in  his  Journal ;  neither  did  we  observe  the  cotton 
plantation  which  he  mentions  :  but  this  is  of  little  moment. 
He  mentions  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  situation  of  the 
field  of  battle,  in  his  Journal1. 

From  Plnarsa  to  Larissa,  the  road  is  excellent.  It  is 
almost  entirely  over  plains  covered  with  fine  turf,  without  a 
single  stone,  but  sometimes  interspersed  with  a  fine  gravel. 

?hePKT(*of  The  Soil  is  Yery  rich*  The  Piain  °f  Pharsalia,  which  we 
crossed  first,  riding  during  an  entire  hour  at  a  jog-trot, 
resembled  the  scenery  in  Cambridgeshire ;  so  much  so,  that  we 
could  not  avoid  noticing  the  circumstance;  being  similarly 
flat  and  dreary,  without  inclosures,  exhibiting  pasture  mixed 
with  ploughed  land,  and  dykes  near  the  road,  beyond  which 
were  shepherds  with  their  flocks :  only,  instead  of  the 
Royston  crows,  we  had  nobler  flights  of  eagles  and  vultures. 
A  dense  fog,  concealing  the  distant  mountains,  rendered 
the  similitude  more  striking.  After  we  quitted  this  plain, 
we  crossed  over  some  hills  of  trifling  elevation ;  and  then 
Peiasgiotis.  descended  into  the  immense  campaign  of  Larissa,  once 
the  greater  plain  of  the  Pelasgi.  The  soil  here  is  the  finest 
that  can  be  imagined ;  the  land,  although  in  many  parts 

uncultivated. 


(])  “  The  traveller  cannot  miss  finding  the  field  of  battle,  now  overgrown  with 
cotton  :  it  is,  says  Appian,  fiE-a'^v  QapadXov  te  ttoXeuc  ical  ’Ey/Teae  Trora/uov.  The 
Enipeus  flows  into  the  Apidanus,  which  is  received  by  the  Peneus.” 

Walpole's  MS.  Journal. 
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uncultivated,  being  smooth  and  flat,  but,  even  in  places  where 
the  plough  had  passed,  very  negligently  kept,  and  full  of 
weeds.  In  this  plain  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
tumuli  known,  both  as  to  their  size  and  to  the  regularity  of 
their  form.  Lucan  seems  to  have  had  the  numerous 
sepulchres  of  Thessaly  in  contemplation,  in  one  of  his 
splendid  digressions2. 

At  some  distance  from  our  road,  we  saw  several  parties 
of  Turkish  sportsmen,  coursing,  on  horseback,  with  negro 
attendants,  and  with  very  fine  greyhounds.  The  plough  in 
this  country  is  drawn  either  by  a  pair  of  oxen  or  by  two 
buffaloes.  As  we  drew  nigh  to  Larissa,  the  fog  dispersed  ; 
and  the  atmosphere  becoming  clear,  we  saw  a  chain  of 
mountains,  like  a  great  wall,  stretching  east  and  ivest ,  and 
bounding  all  the  plain  towards  the  north.  At  the  base  of 
this  vast  barrier  is  situated  the  town  of  Larissa,  extending 
in  a  long  line,  and  making  a  magnificent  appearance.  We 
counted  not  less  than  twenty-four  mosques  and  minarets. 
Here  we  saw,  once  more  in  use,  those  antique  cars,  drawn  by 

oxen 

(2)  “  Thessalia  infelix  quo  tanto  crimine  tellus 

Lsesisti  Superos,  ut  te  tot  mortibus  unam, 

Tot  scelerum  fatis  premerent  ?  quod  sufficit  aevum, 

Immemor  ut  donet  belli  tibi  damna  vetustas  ? 

Quae  seges  infecta  surget  non  decolor  herba 
Quo  non  Romanos  violabis  vomere  manes  ? 

Ante  novae  venient  acies,  scelerique  secundo 
Praestabis  nondum  siccos  hoc  sanguine  campos. 

Omnia  majorum  vertamus  busta  licebit, 

Et  stantes  tumulos,  et  qui  radice  vetustA 
Effud^re  suas,  victis  compagibus,  urnas  : 

Plus  cinerdm  Haemoniae  sulcis  telluris  aratur, 

Pluraque  rurieolis  feriuntur  dentibus  ossa.” 

Lucani  Pharsal .  lib.  vii.  v.  847-  p.  229.  Lipi.  1726. 
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inhabitants. 


oxen  or  by  buffaloes,  with  solid  wheels,  which  we  had  observed 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  whereof  a  representation  was 
given  in  a  former  Part  of  these  Travels1.  We  noticed,  also, 
other  wheeled  carriages,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left 
Constantinople  for  our  travels  in  the  Levant.  The  very  sight 
of  them  proved  our  approximation  to  northern  regions,  and 
that  we  should  now  more  frequently  encounter  the  genuine 
Thracian  and  Sarmatic  habits. 

As  we  entered  Larissa,  and  rode  along  the  streets,  we 
saw  very  few  antiquities  :  they  consisted  of  the  broken  shafts 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  cornices.  The  cemetery  near  the 
town,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  marble  it  contains, 
hewn  into  the  most  barbarous  imitations  of  Turkish  head¬ 
dresses,  such  as  calpacks  and  turbans ,  offers  a  convincing 
testimony  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Moslems  of  Larissa, 
among  works  of  Grecian  art,  during  the  long  period  that 
this  city  has  been  in  their  possession.  We  found  here  some 
antient  sepulchral  marbles,  used  for  Turkish  tomb-stones, 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  mentioning  merely  the  names  and 
countries  of  the  deceased :  but  no  other  inscription,  nor  a 
single  entire  column,  could  be  seen.  There  was  a  conak 
at  this  place  ;  but  we  found  it  to  be  absolutely  uninhabitable, 
and  the  people  belonging  to  it  were  as  insolent  and  fierce  as 
savages.  We  therefore  resolved  to  wait  upon  the  Bey , 
taking  care  to  be  accompanied  by  our  Tchohodar.  After 
making  our  way  through  a  throng  of  slaves  and  attendants, 
we  found  him  in  a  sumptuous  apartment,  fitted  up  after  the 

Eastern 


(l)  See  the  Vignette  to  Chap.  V.  Part  II.  Sect.  I. 
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Eastern  manner  ;  sitting,  not  upon  the  couch,  but  upon  the  chap,  ix. 
floor  of  the  divan ,  playing  at  backgammon  with  another 
elderly  personage,  who  had  the  distinction  of  a  green  turban. 

He  was  surrounded  by  effeminate  looking  young  men,  who 
were  sprawling  upon  the  same  floor,  and  either  smoking  or 
sleeping.  Having  made  our  complaint  as  to  the  state  of 
the  conak ,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  people,  he  ordered  us 
to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  Greek  Bishop ;  but 
recommended  caution  to  us  how  we  ventured  among  the 
inhabitants;  describing  them  to  be  a  vicious  and  ungovernable 
set  of  men9,  over  whom  he  had  himself,  he  said,  no  authority, 
not  daring  to  punish  any  one  of  them. 

We  remained  all  the  following  day  at  Larissa ,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  obtain  some  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
city  and  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  this,  which  is  always  a 
difficult  undertaking  where  the  majority  consists  of  Moslems, 
was  made  particularly  so  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  evil 
disposition  of  the  populace  towards  strangers  who  are 
Christians.  Never  will  the  traveller  find  a  place  where  Franks 
are  less  respected.  When  we  appeared  in  the  streets,  the  boys 
followed  us,  pelting  us  with  stones  ;  and  the  slightest  attempt 
to  check  their  disorderly  behaviour  endangered  our  lives. 
Everywhere  we  heard  the  same  opprobrious  expressions,  of 

“  Christian 

(2)  They  had  the  same  character  when  Pococke  was  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  “  The  people,”  said  he,  “  both  Turks  and  Greeks,  have  a  bad  character  ■, 
and  it  is  dangerous  travelling  near  the  city.”  Pococke' s  Description  of  the  East ,  vol.  IT. 

Part  II.  chap.  vii.  p.  153.  Lond.  1745. 

Dr.  Holland  cites  “  a  geographical  work  of  some  merit,  composed  in  the  Romaic 
language  ( Yecoypa<t>ia  N eurepiKti),  where  they  are  characterized  as  MioroXjot<rrot  £<c 
aicpo,  K at  dtiptcofoic  :  Haters  of  Christ  to  the  highest  degree,  and  brutal.” 

See  Holland's  Travels,  &c.  p.  269.  Lond.  1815. 
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chap.  ix.  “  Christian  dogs ! ”  “  Rascally  Infidels ! ”  “  A ccurscd  of  God!” 

Much  of  this  was  owing  to  our  being  compelled  to  send 
the  Tchohodar  about  the  town  upon  business  :  when  he  was 
Population,  with  us,  we  were  less  interrupted  by  insult.  We  ascertained, 
however,  the  number  of  houses  in  Larissa:  they  amount  to 
seven  thousand  ;  and  there  are  about  thirty  mosques  \  Some 
few  Greeks  and  Jews  reside  here ;  but  the  principal  part  of 
a  population  amounting  to  20,000  individuals,  consists  of 
Mahometans.  The  shops  are  numerous  and  good;  and  among 
Medals.  the  goldsmiths  we  found  some  valuable  silver  medals,  particu¬ 
larly  one  of  large  size,  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  of 
the  Locri  Opuntii.  We  bought  also  some  of  Larissa;  and  a 
bronze  coin  of  the  greatest  rarity,  of  Pelinna,  with  the  legend 
entire,  IlEAINNAIflN ;  together  with  silver  coins  of  Thessaly, 
0EIIAARN,  and  gold  coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander .  We 
were  told  by  the  goldsmiths  that  antient  medals  are  often 
found  at  Pharsa,  and  that  they  are  brought  to  Larissa  for 
sale.  One  of  the  goldsmiths  regretted  that  we  had  not 
arrived  a  little  sooner ;  having,  as  he  said,  melted  as  many 
silver  medals,  a  short  time  before,  as  afforded  a  mass  of 
the  pure  metal  weighing  half  an  oque1  2.  Making  great 
allowance  for  this  most  exaggerated  statement,  we  may 

nevertheless 


(1)  Pococke  mentions  fifteen  thousand  Turkish  houses,  only,  which  must  have  been 
an  exaggeration ;  fifteen  hundred  Greek,  and  about  three  hundred  Jewish,  families. 
{Description  of  the  East,  vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  153.  Lond.  1745.)  Dr.  Holland,  four 
thousand  houses,  and  20,000  inhabitants.  See  Holland's  Travels,  &c.  p.266. 
Lond.  1815. 

(2)  “  On  trouve  dans  cette  ville  d’excellentes  medailles  d’or  et  d’argent,  presque  toutes 
des  Rois  de  Macedoine  et  de  la  Grece.”  Voyage  Du  Sieur  Paul  Lucas,  tom.  I.  p.  84. 
Amst.  1744. 
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nevertheless  believe  that  medals  pass  frequently  through 
the  hands  of  these  workmen  in  Larissa :  and  as  the  large 
silver  coins  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Grecian  art3,  travellers,  coming  after  us, 
will  do  well  to  attend  to  the  circumstance.  In  the  shops 
of  this  city  we  observed  almost  every  thing  that  is  sold 
at  Constantinople ,  and  much  of  German  ware  besides, 
especially  glass.  Tea  is  also  sold  here,  and  of  good  quality. 
Where  there  are  so  many  Turks,  the  commerce  in  other 
respects  cannot  be  considerable ;  yet  Thessaly  must  export 
a  great  quantity  of  corn,  as  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to 
consume  the  produce  of  their  land.  The  earthenware  sold 
at  Larissa  is  so  beautiful,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
only  place  where  modern  pottery  exists,  resembling,  as  to 
its  purity,  brightness,  and  elegance,  the  antient  terra¬ 
cotta  of  Greece  :  it  comes  from  a  manufactory  near  Salonika , 
where  the  Thericlean  art  may  be  said  to  exist  in  its  original 
perfection4.  We  saw  some  vessels  of  red  clay,  with  as  fine 
a  varnish,  and  as  elegant  a  form,  as  those  which  are  taken 
from  the  sepulchres  of  Athens  ;  and  they  were  very  strong, 
although  almost  as  thin  as  paper.  Being  obliged  to  continue 
our  journey  on  horseback  we  had  not  the  means  of  conveying 
any  of  them  away  with  us.  The  town  is  situated  upon  the 
Peneus,  now  called  Salambria ;  and  there  is  a  very  handsome 
bridge  over  the  river,  the  buttresses  being  lightened  by 

perforations : 


(3)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(4)  "Oaa  l'  ecTTiy  eibtj  QtjptKXttuv  tuv  KaXiov. 
Vid.  Athen.  lib.  xi.  c.  4.  p.  4 67.  Lugduni,  1657. 


Dionysius  Sinopensis  in  Servatrice. 
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chap.  ix.  perforations  :  it  consists  of  sixteen  arches,  eight  large  arches, 

Y  and  eight  that  are  of  much  smaller  size.  From  this  river 
the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  fish ;  particularly 
carp,  roach,  and  eels.  Rain  fell  profusely  during  this 

day ;  and  it  caused  such  a  flood  in  the  river,  that  it 

rose  almost  to  the  top  of  the  higher  arches  .  AVe  found 
many  fragments  of  the  V er de- antico  marble  used  even  for 

the  common  purposes  of  paving:  perhaps  this  may  be 

accounted  for  by  a  circumstance  that  will  be  related  in  the 
'  sequel ;  the  discovery  of  a  substance  very  similar  to  this 

breccia ,  in  the  neighbourhood,  lying  in  its  natural  state. 
Some  priests  applied  to  us  for  a  charitable  donation  for  their 

monastery,  pretending  to  be  very  poor:  this  practice  is 

common 


(l)  “  The  river  Peneus  runs  on  the  west  and  north  of  this  town,  and  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  many  arches.  Procopius  says,  (  This  river  which  washes  the  town 
is  borne  on  with  a  gentle  current  to  the  sea,’  ev  pd\a  Tpoanvas :  De  MdiJ.  lib.  iv. 
The  same  author  describes  the  country  in  the  vicinity  as  extremely  fertile  and  well- 
watered.  Indeed,  no  plain  in  Greece  can  be  more  productive  than^that  of  Larissa, 
particularly  in  corn  and  cotton :  it  is  still  the  f  campus  opimus  Larissa;.'  Hor.  In 
its  greatest  length,  it  is  twenty  miles.  The  market  of  Larissa  is  well  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  provision  j  particularly  with  excellent  fish  caught  in  the  Peneus.  The  circuit 
of  the  town  is  from  three  to  four  miles  :  the  inhabitants  are,  in  number,  about  14,000 
Turkish  families,  1000  Greek  j  and  there  are  2000  Jews.  The  Greek  at  whose  house 
I  lodged,  complained  of  the  unhealthy  air  of  the  place.  From  the  window  of  my  room 
I  looked  over  the  river,  and  part  of  the  plain,  backed  by  the  snow-covered  summits  of 
Olympus,  which,  extending  in  a  great  length  of  line  from  east  to  west,  brought  to  mind 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  jxaKpoi  ’  O \vpnoe  of  Homer.  The  height  of  this  mountain 
has  been  given  at  S00  toises.  I  find  in  Plutarch,  that  Xenagoras  measuied  it  accurately 
with  instruments  (ft  dpydvoov) ,  and  found  the  perpendicular  height  to  be  more  than 
ten  furlongs  (npd s  ri)v  icdderov).  See  the  Life  of  Paulus  JEmilius.  The  height  of 
Pelion,  Pliny  informs  us,  was  also  taken  by  Dicaearchus,  by  order  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
was  found  to  be  ‘  mccl  passuum  ratione  perpendiculi.’  ”  Walpole's  MS.  Journal. 
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common  in  Turkey,  wherever  there  are  monasteries.  In  v  chap,  ix. 

the  street  near  to  the  bishop’s  house  we  saw  the  capital 

of  a  Doric  pillar;  and  such  detached  fragments  are  all 

the  remains  we  could  find  of  the  Temples 2  of  this 

famous  city.  Not  but  that  many  more  considerable 

reliques  of  its  antient  splendor  may  exist,  and  would 

be  brought  to  light,  if  we  were  permitted  to  enter  the 

courts  and  mosques  of  the  intolerant  Turks,  who  hold 

the  supreme  rule  here,  and  oppose  every  inquiry  of  this 

nature.  Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the  antient  Larissa, 

it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  owing  to  the  number  of 

cities  to  which  this  appellation  was  common,  some  confusion 

has  been  introduced  into  the  geography  of  Greece.  And 

this  seems  also  to  have  happened  among  the  Romans ;  for 

Livy  makes  a  careful  distinction2 3  between  the  noble  city 

of  Thessaly,  of  this  name,  and  another,  called  Larissa 

Cremaste:  yet  how  often  have  they  been  confounded  by 

the  moderns  !  Livy  is  relating  an  expedition  of  the  Romans 

from  the  northern  point  of  Euboea  to  the  opposite  continent, 

to  attack  Larissa  Cremaste ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow 

that  this  city  was  upon  the  coast :  indeed  the  words  of 

Strabo 


(2)  “  Vidit  prima  tuae  testis  Larissa  ruinae 

Nobile,  nec  victual  fatis,  caput ;  omnibus  ilia 
Civibus  effudit  totas  per  mcenia  vires 
Obvia  ceu  laeto,  praemittunt  munera  flentes  : 

Pandunt  templa,  domos.” 

Lucani  Pharsal.  lib.  vii.  vcr.  7 1 2.  p.  224.  JLips.  1726. 

(3)  “  Larissamque,  non  illam  in  Thessalia  nobilem  urbem,  sed  alteram,  quam 
Cremasten  vocant.”  Livio,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  46.  tom.  III.  p.  4Q.  ed.  Crevier. 
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Strabo  decidedly  prove  the  contrary1 2 3.  It  had  also  the  name 
of  Pelasgia* ;  and  it  had  been  called  Cremaste  from  its 
situation,  (being  as  it  were  suspended)  upon  a  high  rock. 
It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  this  may  have  been  an 
antient  citadel  of  the  more  modern  Larissa  upon  the  Peneus, 
at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  other,  and  in  a 
precipitous  situation,  above  the  plain.  The  author  thinks 
he  can  almost  prove  this  to  have  been  true ;  for  the  inha¬ 
bitants  now  give  the  name  of  old  Larissa  to  a  Palceo- 
castro  which  is  upon  some  very  high  rocks,  at  four  hours 
distance  towards  the  east.  The  place  is  visible  from  Larissa. 
This  Palceo- castro,  therefore,  may  have  been  Larissa 
Cremaste,  if  it  were  not  also  the  Pelasgicon  Argos  of 
Homer ,  where  Achilles  reigned,  and  whence  he  received  the 
appellation  of  Larissceus \  And  perhaps  we  may  gain  other 
information  also  from  this  circumstance ;  for  nothing  more 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  explain  why  the  Citadel  of  Argos 
in  Peloponnesus  was  called  Larissa,  and  the  Citadel  of 
Larissa  in  Thessaly  was  denominated  Argos,  other  than 
this  circumstance  of  their  similitude  as  to  situation  and 

appearance  ; 


(1)  ’Ev  /uccroyutq  i(XTip  II  KPEMASTH  AAPI22A,  k.  r.  A.  Strabonis  Geog. 
lib.  ix.  p.  630.  ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  'H  b'  avrt)  fxhv  nEAASriA  Xeyo/xtrrj.  Ibid. 

(3)  “  Quos  neque  Tydides,  nee  Larissceus  Achilles, 

Non  anni  domu6re  decern,  non  mille  carinae.”  Virgil.  fiLn.  II.  197. 

Jufiter  was  also  called  Larissceus,  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  this  city  of 
Larissa,  but  from  the  Argive  citadel  of  that  name  (where  there  was  a  Temple  of 
Jupiter),  as  it  plainly  appears  from  Stralo,  lib.  viii.  Vide  Stephanum,  lib.  de  Urbib. 
p.419.  Not.  72.  edit.  Gronovii.  Adde  Pausuniam  (Corinthiacis,  c.  25.)  See  also 
Chap.  XVI.  of  the  preceding  Section  of  Part  ll.  of  these  Travels,  p.  67 3. 


JOURNEY  TO  TEMPE. 


appearance ;  each  of  them  having  been  constructed  upon 
the  top  of  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  rock. 

On  Wednesday,  December  the  twenty-third,  we  left 
Larissa ,  and  set  out  for  the  Valley  of  Tempe.  This  name, 
authorised  by  a  long  acceptation,  is  now  generally  used; 
but  the  Gorge ,  or  Defile  of  Tempe ,  would  be  a  much  more 
appropriate  appellation.  That  any  dispute  should  have  arisen 
among  the  Moderns  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place  itself,  is 
truly  marvellous;  because  it  still  preserves  its  primeval 
name,  pronounced  Tembi;  and  there  is  no  place  in  all  Greece 
whose  locality  it  is  less  difficult  to  determine.  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  discovered  by  us  within  the  defile,  and  which  will 
hereafter  be  more  particularly  noticed,  will  set  this  matter 
in  a  clear  light.  According  to  the  plan  hitherto  observed 
in  these  Travels,  we  shall  avoid  anticipating  observations 
that  were  subsequently  made ;  but  set  before  the  Reader  the 
substance  of  our  Notes,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written  upon  the  spot.  Mr.  Walpole  considers 
the  Defile  of  Tempe,  and  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  as  two  distinct 
places.  His  opinion,  and  the  observations  of  another 
learned  and  accomplished  traveller,  our  common  friend. 
Professor  Palmer \  upon  this  subject,  are  subjoined  in  a 
note4 5.  Excepting  that  the  defile  is  rather  wider,  and  expands 

more 


(4)  John  Palmer,  B.D.  Arabic  Professor,  and  late  Classical  Lecturer  in  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge; — vir  eruditus,  probus,  dilectus. 

(5)  “  In  order  to  understand  clearly  what  the  Antients  have  said  concerning  Tempe, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  that  there  are  two  distinct  places,  having  distinct  charac¬ 
ters  of  scenery  belonging  to  them  ; — the  Defile  of  Tempe  ;  and  the  Valley  of  Tempe. 

“  I  shall  begin  with  the  first.— The  river  Peneus  flows  for  three  or  four  miles  through 

a  gorge 
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chap,  ix.  more  into  the  form  of  a  valley  at  its  extremities,  we  see  no 
v  L  ^  reason  for  insisting  upon  the  distinction.  The  dales  of 

Derbyshire 


a  gorge  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  rise  on  one  side  of  it, 
almost  perpendicularly  :  on  the  other,  they  afford  space  for  a  narrow  road  formed  in 
the  rock,  running  along  the  river  side.  Some  of  athe  mountains  in  Borrowdale  by 
Keswick  resemble  those  in  the  defile  of  Tempe,  both  in  snape,  and  in  theii  wild  and 
barren  aspect.  The  manner  in  which  the  rocks  at  Matlock  rise  from  the  border  of  the 
river  reminds  us  of  those  at  Tempe :  but  to  make  the  resemblance  more  sti iking, 
nothing  but  the  grey  limestone  rocks  at  Matlock  should  be  seen,  ^divested  of  all  the 
verdure  with  which  the  oak  and  mountain-ash  adorn  them  ;  and  they  should  rise 
to  a  greater  height.  The  defile  of  Tempe  could  never  have  been  represented  by  the 
Antients  as  picturesque  or  beautiful.  Livy,  speaking  of  the  lofty  mountains  there, 
uses  these  words :  *  Montes  ita  utrinque  alscissi,  ut  vix  despici  sine  vertigine  quadarn 
simul  oculorum  animique  possint.'  Pliny’s  words  are  not  quite  so  strong :  f  Ultra 
visum  hominis  se  attollere  dextra  Icevaque  leniter  convexajuga.' 

«  On  the  top  of  the  mountains  overhanging  the  narrow  parts  of  the  defile,  on  the  side 
where  Ossa  rises,  are  the  remains  of  antient  forts.  Here  might  be  the  spot  where  Livy 
says,  *  ten  armed  men  could  defend  the  Pass  with  ease.’  Dec.  v.  lib.  iv.  In  this 
part  also  is  to  be  seen  the  inscription,  first  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  cut  in  the  rock  ; 
stating,  that  ‘  l.  cassius  longinus  fortified  tempe.’  In  searching  different  writers, 
to  see  whether  any  mention  is  made  of  this  person,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find  the  following  words  in  Julius  Caesar  (lib.  iii.  De  Bello  Civili ) :  ‘  L.  Cassium 
Longinum  in  Thessaliam  misit  Ccesar.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  peison 
alluded  to :  we  are  therefore  in  possession  of  another  interesting  fact,— the  very  age 
of  the  inscription. 

“  The  word  Tempe,  says  Vossius  (in  Melam),  from  being  applied  to  the  Thessalian 
defile,  was  afterwards  used  when  the  Greeks  spoke  of  narrow  passes :  thus,  in 
Theophanes,  the  Passes  of  Taurus  are  called  T l/nn)  ri/c  K<\t<ctac.  Anna  Comnena 
calls  Tempe,  K.\ei(Tovpai  ;  a  word  employed  by  the  Greeks  now  as  meaning  a  dejile. 
Another  Byzantine  historian,  Georgius  Acropolita,  speaking  of  a  Pass  through  which 
the  Strymon  flows,  says,  f  The  common  people  call  such  places,  KMto-oi/joat.’ 

“  Respecting  the  situation  of  the  other  part  of  Tempe,  called  the  Valley,  Pococke 
speaks  in  a  very  undecided  manner.  He  doubts  whether  it  lies  at  the  south-west 
entrance  of  the  defile,  near  Baba;  or  at  the  north-east  extremity.  As  I  passed 
through  Tempe  in  December,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  judge  correctly  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  I  shall  not  speak,  from  my  own  observations,  more 
positively  concerning  this  celebrated  valley;  but  shall  subjoin  a  valuable  Note  from  the 
Journal  of  my  friend  Professor  Palmer,  who  saw  it  in  the  spiing  of  the  year  1806, 

the 
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Derbyshire  and  Cumberland ,  and  the  dingles  of  Wales ,  are 
by  some  called  valleys,  and  by  others  considered  rather  as 
defiles,  or  passes ;  but  these  distinctions  exist  only  in  the 
names  given  to  them. 

Leaving  Larissa,  we  saw,  upon  the  right,  the  torso  of  a 
statue  of  a  woman,  remarkable  for  the  excellent  sculpture 
visible  in  the  drapery.  Within  the  Turkish  cemetery, 

upon 
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the  most  favourable  season,  as  he  was  travelling  southward  from  Salonica.  From  his 
statement,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  valley  was  situated  towards  the  north¬ 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Defile  of  Tempe. 

<f  ‘  May  13,  1806.  After  riding  nearly  an  hour  close  to  the  Bay,  we  turned  S. 
through  a  delightful  plain,  which,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brought  us  to  an  opening 
between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  the  entrance  to  a  Vale,  which,  in  situation,  extent,  and 
beauty,  amply  satisfies  whatever  the  Poets  have  said  of  Tempe. 

“  ‘  The  country  being  secure,  we  were  able  to  view  the  scene  from  various  situations. 
The  best  view  is  from  a  small  hill  about  one  mile  S.  from  the  Chan.  Looking  E.  you 
have  then  Ossa  on  your  right  hand  ;  on  your  left,  a  circling  ridge  of  Olympus,  clothed 
with  wood  and  rich  herbage,  terminates  in  several  elevations,  which  diminish  as  they 
approach  the  opening  before  mentioned.  In  the  front  is  the  Vale,  intersected  by  the 
Peneus  j  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  beauties  so  concentrated,  as  to  present  under 
one  view  a  scene  of  incomparable  effect. 

“  ‘  The  length  of  the  Vale,  measured  from  the  station  to  the  opening  by  which  we 
entered,  I  estimate  at  three  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  two  miles  and  a  half. 

“  ‘  Extending  your  view  northwards,  the  Vale  opens  towards  a  rich  plain  which  bounds 
the  Bay  of  Salonica  ;  high  above  whose  waters  is  seen  majestic  Athos.  This  interesting 
feature  has  hitherto  beerqunnoticed  :  indeed,  it  can  only  be  noticed  in  very  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  weather  and  situation  of  the  observer.’ — MS.  Journal  of  Professor  Palmer. 

“  To  this  spot,  then,  described  by  Professor  Palmer,  must  be  applied  the  epithets 
used  by  the  Antients,  when  speaking  of  Tempe, —  nemorosa,  urnbrosa,  viriclantia, 
Ka\d.  The  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Julian  should  not  be  overlooked.  During  his 
residence  in  Greece,  he  probably  had  visited  this  interesting  spot.  In  a  letter  to 
Libanius,  he  places  ‘  the  Thessalian  Tempe  only  second  to  the  celebrated  Grove  and 
Temple  of  Daphne  in  Syria.’  ”  Walpole's  MS.  Journal. 
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upon  this  side  of  the  city,  there  were  many  Greek  sepul¬ 
chral  marbles  ;  also  the  operculum  of  a  Greek  Soros.  Here 
we  read  some  valedictory  inscriptions,  of  which  the  two 
following  may  serve  as  specimens;  for  they  are  hardly  worth 
notice,  except  as  a  proof  that  the  cutters  of  tomb-stones  in 
all  ages  have  been  generally  illiterate  men. 

1. 

AIONYCIAGPMOTENHNT 
ON6AYTHCANAPAMNI AC 
XAPINHPOJCXPHCTGXePIN 

2. 

AYTH  TAIONTON  IAIONANAPA 
M  N  61  ACXAPI  N 
H  Pct'CXPHCTGXAl  PG 

Tumuli.  Being  once  more  in  the  open  Pelasgic  Plain ,  we 

were  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  numerous  tumuli 
then  in  view;  many  of  them  were  extremely  large,  and  in 
excellent  preservation.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
opened  and  ransacked  for  the  hidden  treasure  which  it  is 
possible  some  of  them  contain,  as  it  has  often  happened  in 
Tart  ary ;  but,  upon  some  of  them,  small  huts  had  been 
constructed,  as  dwellings  for  the  shepherds.  We  observed 
these  tumuli  on  both  sides  of  the  Peneus ,  and  the  whole  way 
to  the  Defile  of  Tempe ,  the  entrance  to  which  is  distant 
three  hours  and  a  half  from  Larissa.  Our  road  over 
Military  Way.  the  plain  was  along  the  old  military  pavcd-ivay ;  and  we 
Nesonu Paius.  passed  a  marshy  lake,  said  to  be  dry  in  summer,  by  means 
of  this  causeway.  It  can  be  no  other  than  the  Paius 

Ncsonis, 
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Nesonis,  mentioned  by  Strabo1  as  near  to  Larissa ,  which,  as 
usual,  is  inaccurately  placed  in  the  maps  published  for 
Barthclemy  s  Anacharsis.  The  river,  swollen  by  the  late 
rain,  had  inundated  the  land  near  to  its  banks ;  and  this 
marsh  was  therefore  full  of  water,  so  as  to  resemble  a  lake. 

The  scenery  was  now  uncommonly  fine  ;  Olympus  being 
all  in  view  towards  the  north ,  covered  with  snow.  More 
towards  the  cast,  Ossa,  upon  our  right,  made  a  conspicuous 
appearance.  Towards  the  south-east ,  and  rather  behind  our 
route,  as  we  journeyed  towards  Tempe,  appeared  Mount 
Pelton.  But  the  view  of  Olympus  engrossed  our  particular 
attention,  owing  to  the  prodigious  grandeur  into  which  its 
vast  masses  were  disposed.  We  had  never  beheld  a  scene 
of  bolder  outline ;  for  the  only  diminutive  objects  in  this 
grand  prospect  were  the  distant  herds  of  cattle,  grazing 
in  detached  groupes  upon  the  plain  in  the  fore-ground2 .  All 
the  rest  consisted  of  parts  of  such  magnitude,  that,  in 
their  contemplation,  animated  nature  is  forgotten3:  we  think 

only 

(1)  Kai  rd  rrepi  rtjy  N eauviba  Xtfiv^v,  k'.r.X.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib,  ix.  p.  63Q. 
ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  The  sketch  which  the  author  made  of  this  scene,  as  a  memorandum,  has  been 
considered  a  faithful  representation  by  other  travellers;  and  therefore  it  has  been 
engraved  for  the  Plate  annexed.  It  will  serve  to  shew  the  reader  the  nature  of  this 
highly-poetic  land.  The  form  of  Olympus,  and  the  undulating  line  presented  by  its 
“  many  tops,"  has  been  accurately  taken. 

(3)  This  feeling  is  finely  expressed  by  Cumberland.  The  poet  is  described  as 
viewing  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Skiddaw,  in  Cumberland: 

“  Now  downward  as  I  bend  my  eye, 

What  is  that  atom  I  espy. 

That  speck  in  Nature’s  plan  ? — 

Great  heaven  !  is  that  a  man  ? 

And 

2  o 
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CHAP. IX.  only  of  that  Being  who  is  represented  in  the  immensity 
of  his  works  ;  and  we  thereby  indulge  the  same  feelings 
which  first  induced  the  benighted  heathens  to  consider  the 
tops  of  their  mountains1  as  habitations  of  the  most 
HIGH  GOD'.” 

Entrance  of  Drawing  near  to  the  base  of  this  mighty  rampart,  which 

the  Valley.  #  _  .  , 

seems  to  interrupt  all  communication  between  the  plain  oj 
the  Pelasgi  and  the  more  northern  territories,  the  entrance 
to  the  defile  of  Tempc  begins  to  appear,  like  a  breach  in  a 
wall.  Suddenly  one  of  the  guides,  a  Greek,  conducting 
a  baggage-horse,  began  to  sing,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  a 
popular  ballad  in  Romaic,  expressing  a  dialogue  between 
the  two  mountains,  Olympus  and  Ossa  ;  which  still  retain 
their  original  names  in  the  country,  although  a  little  altered 
in  the  appellations  o  EAlMnoi  KAI  O  KHIABOI.  The 
dialogue  relates  to  a  dispute  between  the  two  mountains, 
as  to  the  length  of  the  season  when  they  are  concealed  by 

snow. 


And  hath  that  little  wretch  its  cares. 

Its  freaks,  its  follies,  and  its  airs  ? 

And  do  I  hear  the  insect  say, 

*  My  lakes,  my  mountains,  my  domain  l 
O  weak,  contemptible,  and  vain  1 
The  tenant  of  a  day. 

Say  to  old  Skiddaw,  ‘  Change  thy  place, 

Heave  Helvellyn  from  his  base. 

Or  bid  impetuous  Derwent  stand 
At  the  proud  waving  of  a  master’s  hand.’  ” 

See  Hutchinson's  Hint,  of  Cumberland,  V6l.ll.  p,  168.  Carlisle,  1794. 

(0  n  aacu  cc  aKomai  re  (biXai,  kui  vpuoves  dtcpot 

'Y\pr,Xuv  opeuv.  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apollinem,  ver.  144. 

(2)  Jupiter  being  therefore  called  ’'Yxpitrroe,  and  'Y^t£uyos. 


•  iiojruoj  punjtysvbntqM  .y  flojnryj  a7/  Srgr^n: Ajn/‘  -paysT^f 
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snow3 4 5.  We  dined  near  a  village  called  Van  ;  between  this 
place  and  Larissa  there  are  many  vineyards.  Afterwards  we 
continued  our  journey  by  the  side  of  the  Peneus,  until  we 
arrived  at  Baba,  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yale  of  Tempe. 
There  are  many  Turkish  villages  within  the  mouth  of  this 
valley,  at  its  Thessalian  extremity ;  and  as  we  could  find  no 
antiquities  upon  the  spot,  we  knew  not  where  to  place  any  of 
the  Grecian  towns  that  were  said  to  have  occupied  the  same 
position.  Perhaps  Baba  may  have  been  the  antient  Gonnus, 
tor  this  was  in  the  entrance  to  Tempe  :  and  there  was 
also  a  city  called  Elatea,  near  to  Gonnus,  and  within  the 
dejile\  It  is  proper  that  the  reader  should  be  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  passage  : 
and  first,  in  order  to  give  him  some  notion  of  the  appearance 
of  Tempe,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  resembles  the  pass  of 
Kyllycranhie  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  Dovedale  in  Derbyshire; 
but  it  is  upon  a  much  grander  scale  ;  for  Olympus  upon  the 
left,  and  Ossa  upon  the  right,  form  the  two  sides  of  the  pass. 
Owing  to  some  tremendous  revolution  in  the  face  of  nature, 
these  two  mountains  were  separated  from  each  other,  having 

been 


(3)  We  shall  give  the  beginning  of  it,  exactly  as  we  received  it  from  an  illiterate 
peasant  j  not  vouching  for  correctness,  or  grammatical  construction. 

O  EX^ttoc  rat  o  Kttrtrafjoe  ra  duoi  (3ovva  /LiaXXoviov, 

M aXuvov  tov  QaXcuraivo v,  rat  chart  tov  (tovunov  ; 

Ma  fir)  fiaWovcru :  KtT(7«/3oc,  rat  fit)  fie  Trapa^iOKveic  •, 

Eyo  rroXXi  '%ev  kutovt),  to  fiai  to  KaXoKcupe, 

Na  vapo  kcu  ano  tov  va  7 rpoTOv  kcu  toc  e^o>  cia  avo  tov  fitfvu. 

(4)  “  Livy,  speaking  of  Elatea  and  Gonnus,  says,  “  Utraque  oppida  in  faucihus 

sunt,  quce  Tempe  adeunt."  Liv.  Hist.  lib.  xlii.  c.  54.  tom.  III.  p.634.  Paris,  1738. 
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been  originally  one  and  the  same  entire  mass ;  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cleft  formed  by  their  division,  flows  the 
Peneus.  If  ever  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  shall  be  so  far 
drained  and  evaporated  as  to  leave  only  a  river  flowing 
through  the  Canal  of  Constantinople,  then  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  will  become  what  Tempe  is  now.  That  a  sea,  like 
the  Buxine ,  once  covering  the  whole  of  Thessaly ,  was 
drained  by  the  opening  of  this  chasm  between  Olympus 
and  Ossa,  is  not  only  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  strata 
on  either  side  of  it,  but  the  fact  has  always  been  so 
traditionally  transmitted,  as  to  become  a  theme  of  poetical 
allusion,  if  not  a  portion  of  recorded  history1.  A  powerful 
torrent,  occupying  in  some  parts  of  Tempe  nearly  the  whole 

of 


(l)  The  passages  subjoined,  from  Herodotus,  Lucan,  and  sElian,  will  shew  how- 
prevalent  this  opinion  was  among  the  Antients  :  it  had  always  been  a  tradition  in 
Thessaly.  The  whole  of  the  129th  chapter  of  the  Seventh  Book  of  Herodotus  is  taken 
up  with  this  subject,  from  which  we  can  only  insert  an  extract. 

TV  St  OtaaaXtrjv  Xoyos  iarl  rovaXaioy  tiyai  Xlptvtfv,  k.t.X . avrol 

pi'ev  vvv  QtaaaXol  <}>aai  YloatiStuya  Troirjaai  rrjv  avXwyct,  Si  ov  ptti  6  IL/vttoV  oiKora 
Xtyovrts.  oarts  yap  voyi^tt  YloatiStuva  rrjv  yrjy  cutty,  Kal  rci  Sitartura 
vird  atiapiov,  rov  Qeov  TOt/rov  cpya  tlvai,  KdV  tKtivo  iSuv,  <j>aU ;  IT oattStuvct 
■jroirjaai.  tpyov  yap  tan  atiapiov,  (us  tpiol  (jratvtrai )  r]  Siciaraais  ruy  ovpcuy . 
Herodoli  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  129-  p.  420.  ed.  Gronovii. 

“  Hos  inter  montes  medi&  qui  valle  premuntur, 

Perpetuis  quondam  latufire  paludibus  agri : 

Flumina  dum  retinent  campi,  nee  pervia  Tempe 
Dant  aditus  pelagi ;  stagnunique  implentibus  unum 
Crescere  cursus  erat :  postquam  discessit  Olympo 

\ 

Hereulea  gravis  Ossa  manu,  subitaeque  ruinam 

Sensit  aquae  Nereus.”  Lucani  Pharsalia,  lib.  vi.  v.  343 . p.  173.  Lips.  1*2£>. 

’'Eari  Si}  yupos  ptra^v  Ktipitvos  rov  rt  OATMIIOT,  Kal  njs  ’022HE'  opr)  St 
ruvr  tanv  vatpitxprjXa,  Kal  oioy  vtrd  tivos  du'as  (jrpovTtSos  Sitaytapieva,  Kal  pitaov 
Stytrai  yup'iov,  k.t.X.  iEliani  Variae  Historiae,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  tom.  I.  p.  19L 
ed.  Gronovii,  1731. 
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of  the  passage  from  side  to  side,  is  therefore  exhibited 
by  the  Peneus  ;  flowing  with  great  rapidity  from  the  west- 
south-west  to  east-north- east ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
Pelasgic  to  the  Pierian  Plain ,  which  begins  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  defile.  By  the  side  of  this  torrent,  and  at 
the  western  entrance,  as  before  stated,  stands  Baba.  To 
the  south- south- east  of  Baba ,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  right , 
but  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  this  village  and  the 
river,  upon  Mount  Ossa ,  is  a  village  called  Ampelakia  ;  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  places  in  all  Turkey ;  because, 
being  situate  in  the  most  secluded  spot  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  where  no  one  would  look  for  the  haunts  of 
active  industry,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce,  the 
effects  of  which  were  once  severely  felt  by  our  own 
manufacturers  in  Britain.  We  left  the  main  route  to  visit 
this  village,  and  ascended,  from  Baba,  a  part  of  Mount 
Ossa.  The  way  up  is  by  a  paved  road  ;  and  it  is  full  of  a 
green  chlorite  schistus,  containing  veins  of  white  marble 
and  of  white  quartz.  In  the  description  of  Larissa, 
fragments  of  the  Verde-antico  were  said  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  pavements  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
substance  itself  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  to 
this  part  of  Tempe  that  allusion  was  then  intended ; 
reserving  for  the  account  of  the  place  itself,  any  further 
notice  of  the  discovery  of  this  beautiful  mineral,  in  its  natural 
state ;  because  it  is  singularly  connected  with  the  antient 
geography  of  the  country.  That  theantients  obtained  their 
green  marble  from  this  place,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove. 

Quarries 
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Quarries  might  now  be  wrought1 2 * *  for  the  Verde- antico  in 
this  part  of  Mount  Ossa.  Those  parts  of  the  mountain 
which  are  above  the  defile  consist,  in  many  places,  of  green 
schistus  veined  and  spotted  with  white.  Much  of  this 
substance  has  been  used  for  the  military  road  through  the 
Defile  of  Tempe,  and  about  the  village  of  Ampeldkia.  But 
the  discovery  of  a  natural  deposit  of  this  rare  kind  of 
marble,  so  near  to  the  Peneus,  may  be  attended  with  other 
consequences  than  merely  making  known  the  locality 
of  a  curious  mineral:  it  may  throw  some  light  over  the 
dark  recesses  of  Tempe,  by  pointing  out  the  situation  of 
one  of  its  antient  cities ;  because  we  may  now  shew  that 
Ampeldkia  perhaps  originally  occupied  the  site  of  the 
antient  Atrakia,  and  that  the  original  situation  of 
Ampeldkia  agreed  with  what  Livy 2  and  Stephanus5  have  told 
us  of  the  antient  city.  Ampeldkia  was  formerly  situate 
lower  down,  towards  the  defile;  but  the  inhabitants 
removed  their  village  to  these  heights,  owing  to  the 
incursions  made  upon  them  by  the  Turkish  troops,  in 
passing  this  way.  The  site  of  the  old  city  Atrakta 
is  manifested  by  this  discovery  of  its  green  marble; 
because  the  Verde-antico  was  called  Atracian  marble. 

There 


(1)  It  has  lately' been  found  in  Anglesea ;  and  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of 
this  marble  has  commenced  in  London. 

(2)  “  Decern  ferme  millia  ab  Larissa  abest :  sita  est  urbs  super  Peneum  amnem.” 

Livii  Hist.  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  15. 

,  (3)  "A rpaj;  Kal  ’A rpacla  voXic.  0£ir aaXiag  Trjc  ILXaffytwVfcioe  /.totpa e. 

Stephan,  de  Urbib.  p.  135.  Amst.  1678. 
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There  is  a  very  curious  and  scarce  treatise  of  Blasius 
Caryophilus ,  commonly  called  Biagio  Garqfolo,  a  Neapolitan, 
“  Be  Marmoribus  Antiquis .”  It  was  printed  at  Utrecht  in 
1743.  This  writer  satisfactorily  proves  that  the  marble 
called  Verde-antico  by  the  Italian  lapidaries,  is  in  fact  the 
Marmor  Atracium* 1 2 3 4  ;  and  the  Atracian  marble  was  called 
GsrraXjj  xlOoc,  by  Julius  Pollux5.  It  is  mentioned  by  Paul 
Silentiarius ,  among  the  marbles  placed  by  Justinian  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople \  The  appearance 

therefore 


(4)  Caryophil.  de  Marmor.  Antiq.  p.  9.  Ultraject.  1743. 

(5)  “  Atracium  marmor,  quod  Polluci  OerraXt)  XWoc  dicitur.”  Ibid. 

(6)  It  should  therefore  seem  that  the  Atracian,  rather  than  the  Lacedaemonian  green 
marble,  was  used  for  the  ornaments  of  this  edifice.  The  author,  who  has  bestowed 
some  pains  upon  the  subject,  was  once  induced,  by  an  observation  of  Pliny,  to  believe 
that  the  green  columns  in  St.  Sophia  were  of  Lacedaemonian  marble.  (See  Tomb  of 
Alexander,  p.  42.  Note  k.  Cambridge,  1805.)  The  Lacedaemonian  was  one  variety 
of  the  Verde-antico ;  but  it  was  green  and  black,  instead  of  green  and  white. 
Caryophilus,  after  citing  Silentiarius,  says,  “  De  octo  columnis  quae  posuit  Justinianus 
in  ternplo  Sanctae  Sophiae,  Silentiarius  intelligit  Trpaaivove  rove  dfyodavpdarov ?, 
admirandas  prasini  coloris,  ut  habet  Codinus  (de  Orig.  Constantin,  p.  65.  ed.  Paris.) 
Divus  Gregorius  Nyssenus  (p.  3QQ.)  de  Oao-o-aXoic  arvXoie,  columnis  Thessalicis,  ad 
exornandas  gymnasiorum  porticus,  primus,  quod  novimus  meminit.  Ex  eodem 
marmore  Basilius  Macedo  octo  pariter  ponendas  curavit  pro  ornandis  Basilicae  aedibus, 
quas  extruxit  (Const.  Porphyrog.  in  Bas.  p.  203.)  Constantinopoli  U  XlQou  QcrraXijg 
>/  TO  vpdaiov  \pufxa  KeicXyparcu,  ex  Thessalico  lapide,  qui  prasini  est  coloris,  hoc  est 
viridis.”  According  to  Caryophilus,  the  marbles  used  by  the  Greeks  amounted  to 
forty-one  varieties ;  and  the  information  is  too  valuable  to  be  withheld.  They  were 
as  follow; 

1.  Hymettus. — The  marble  o fHymettus  was  so  much  esteemed  in  Xenophon's  time, 

that  temples,  altars,  shrines,  and  statues,  were  made  of  it  throughout 

Greece,  but  especially  at  Athens. 

2.  Pentelicus.— First  mentioned  by  ALschines,  who  lived  in  the  86th  Olympiad. 

Also  by  Theophrastus.  AiOorop.tac  17 tvrcXiKwv. 

3.  Phellensis  Lapis ; — so  called  from  Mount  Phelleus  in  Attica,  mentioned  by 

Aristophanes. 
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therefore  of  the  Atracian  marble  indicates  very  satisfactorily 
the  position  of  the  city  of  Atrakia This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  antient  geography  has  been  indebted  to  mineralogy  for 
its  illustration.  The  situation  of  Megara,  in  the  Isthmus  of 

Corinth, 


4.  Taenarian,  of  two  kinds j  from  Tcenarium  promontory  in  Laconia:  it  was 

green  and  black. 

5.  Corinthian  :  variegated,  but  chiefly  yellow. 

6.  iEgina. 

7 .  Atracian ;  green  and  white. 

S.  Parian  :  Lapis  candidissimus. 

Q.  Docimsean  :  called  also  SyJinadican. 

10.  Proconnesian. 

11.  Thasian  :  Aevtcotpaioc,  like  Parian. 

12.  Carystian:  green,  variegated  with  spots.  This  was  also  a  sub-variety  of 

the  Verde-antico. 

13.  Melian  :  yellow. 

14.  Chian :  variegated. 

15.  Cubelican. 

7  '  -  ' 

16.  Coralitican. 

17.  Rhodian. 

18.  Troadensian. 

19.  Bosporian. 

20.  Phengites  lapis  :  found  in  Cappadocia. 

21.  Tyrian:  white,  from  Lilanus. 

22.  Hierosolymitan. 

23.  Marmor  Porinum  :  called  also  Porus.  White  as  Parian,  but  light  as  Tophus. 

24.  Scyrian,  Deucalian,  and  Hierapolytican  :  also  Lydian,  of  two  kinds  ; 

Lesbian,  and  Heraclean. 

25.  Mylessenssian,  Alabandine,  Jassenssian,  and  Ephesian. 

2(5.  Marmor  Conchyte ; — much  used  in  works  at  Megara. 

27.  Tatiromenitan,  Syracusian,  Tragurian,  and  Molossian. — In  all,  41  varieties. 

(l)  See  also  Ptolemy,  (Geog.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.)  who  places  it  among  the  towns  of  the 
Pelasgiotce.  Also  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  for  its  situation  near  the  Peneus.  Livy  stations  it 
“  in  Pelagonice  faucibus."  (Fid.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  34.)  “  Sed  apud  eum  perperam  scribitur 
Athaco  pro  Atraci,  dativo  casu.”  (Stephan,  de  Urbib.p.  130.  Not.  40.  Amst.  IQ7S.) 

- “  Qualis  per  nubila  Fhoebes 

Atracia  rubet  arte  labor.” -  Statius,  Tkeb,  lib.  i. 
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Corinth ,  if  every  other  trace  of  its  existence  had  disappeared,  chap,  ix. 
might  in  a  similar  manner  be  ascertained,  by  the  prevalence  * 
of  the  marmor  conchytc  about  the  place.  Other  instances 

could  also  be  adduced  ;  but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
the  main  subject. 

We  entered  the  modern  village,  whose  name,  although  viiuge„f 
written  ’Afuni&xm',  is  always  pronounced  Ambeldkia,  because  Amr'mia- 
the  Greeks  pronounce  as  we  do  /3.  All  the  heights  around 
it  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  its  wine  is  the  best 
flavoured  of  any  that  we  tasted  in  Greece.  It  is  of  a  red  colour, 
and  resembles  claret.  The  town  consists  of  four  hundred 
houses’,  as  it  were  hanging  upon  this  side  of  Mount  Ossa, 
above  the  Pass  of  Tempe :  it  contains  no  Turkish  inhabitants, 
and  enjoys  a  state  of  freedom,  forcibly  contrasted  with  the 
condition  of  other  places,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
although  not  exempted  from  imposts.  We  might  almost  ■ 
have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  in  Germany.  The  inhabitants 

are 


(2)  This  word,  as  it  is  thus  written,  is  said  to  signify  -  The  little  Vineyard  ”  (ah 
«VfXof  vinea) ;  but  by  attending  to  the  etymology  of  antient  names  after  their  corrup 
tion  into  a  modern  language,  the  greatest  confusion  may  be  introduced.  As  a  proof  of 
th is,  we  shall  mention  only  one  instance.  The  word  Naupactus  has  been  corrupted 
by  the  Turks  into  A*neh  Bakht  ,•  and  this,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  should  signify  "  The 
mirror  of  fortune. ”  The  word  Ampeldkia  is  by  Dr.  Holland  written  Amphilochia. 
(See  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  &c.  p.  28  f  Lond.  1815.)  which  was  the  name  of 
a  district  of  Acarnania,  upon  the  Sinus  Amlracius. 

(3)  Beaujour  reckons  the  population  at  4000  souls,—"  living,”  as  he  happily 
expresses  it,  "  like  bees  in  a  hive.”  We' state  the  number  of  houses  as  it  was  given  to 
us  by  the  merchants  of  the  place.  If  Beaujour's  account  of  the  population  be  not 
exaggerated,  the  number  of  the  houses  is  possibly  greater.  Voy.  Tail,  du  Comm 
de  la  Grece,  p.  272.  Paris ,  1800. 
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chap.  ix.  are  many  of  them  from  that  country ;  and  they  are 
v  a  thriving,  healthy-looking  people.  They  wear  the  Eastern 

dress  ;  but  they  have  introduced  many  foreign  manners  and 
customs  among  those  of  Greece.  Some  German  merchants, 
upon  our  arrival,  sent  to  us  the  last  Frankfort  Gazettes  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  they  paid  us  a  visit.  As  we  intended  to  pass 
Manufactory,  the  night  here,  we  accompanied  them  to  see  their  staple 
manufactory  for  dying  cotton  thread  of  a  red  colour,  which 
not  only  supports  and  enriches  the  inhabitants,  but  has 
given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  considerable,  that  whole 
caravans  are  laden  with  this  cotton  for  the  markets  of 
Pest ,  Vienna,  Leipsic ,  Dresden,  &c.;  and  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  some  exports  being  made,  which  are  carried  even 
to  Hamburgh.  The  fabric  for  dyeing  the  cotton,  however, 
causes  such  a  consumption  of  wood,  that  it  will  make  a  sad 
havoc  among  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  process  used  in  preparing 
the  cotton  for  exportation  ;  referring  our  readers,  for  more 
particular  information,  to  the  valuable  work  of  Felix Beaujour 
upon  the  “  Commerce  of  Greece  where  the  subject  is  treated 
with  all  possible  minuteness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  that  entitles  its  author  to  the  highest 
credit1.  About  this  time  the  merchants  of  Ampeldkia  began 
to  feel  the  effect  of  the  preference  given  to  English  cotton 

thread  in  the  German  markets  ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  their 

complaint. 


(1)  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grece/  &c.  par  Felix  Beaujour,  Ex- Consul  en 
Grece.  2  Toms,  a  Paris ,  1800. 
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complaint.  “  They  foresaiv they  said,  “  that  the  superior  chap,  ix. 
shill  of  the  English  manufacturers ,  and  their  being  enabled  to  Effect  of the 
undersell  every  other  competitor  upon  the  Continent ,  ivould  Cotton  mill!!- 
ultimately  prove  the  ruin  of  their  establishment .”  This  no 
doubt  is  owing  to  the  improvement  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
of  spinning  cotton  thread  in  mills,  by  means  of  engines  that 
are  worked  by  steam,  which  has  caused  such  a  considerable 
reduction  in  its  price  ; — all  the  thread  made  at  Ampelakia 
being  spun  by  manual  labour.  The  beautiful  red  tincture  of 
the  Turkish  cotton  will,  however,  long  maintain  its  pristine 
celebrity.  It  has  never  been  perfectly  imitated  in  England. 

The  English  cotton  thread  is  much  finer,  but  it  has  not  the 
tenacity  of  that  which  is  manufactured  in  Turkey ;  neither 
is  its  colour  so  durable.  The  whole  population  of  Ampelakia , 
amounting  to  four  thousand  souls,  including  even  the  children, 
is  occupied  inthepreparationofthis  single  article  of  commerce; 
the  males  in  dyeing  the  wool,  and  the  females  in  spinning  the 
thread.  A  delightful  picture  of  industry  is  thereby  exhibited  ; 
and  the  happy  effects  of  active  employment,  in  a  land 
otherwise  oppressed  by  a  general  stagnation  of  its  energies,  is 
remarkably  conspicuous,  in  the  health,  in  the  cheerfulness, 
and  in  the  good  feeling  to  which  industry  always  conduces. 

Spindles  only  are  used  in  making  the  thread:  there  is  not  a  Manner  of 

.  .  "  .  making  the 

spinning-wheel  in  the  place.  Beaujour  states  this  as  one  thread, 
cause  of  the  excellence  of  the  cotton  thread  here  manu¬ 
factured2.  Although  butavillage,  Ampelakia  contains  twenty- 

four 


(2)  “  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grece/’  tom.  I.  p.  273.  Paris ,  1800. 
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four  fabrics  for  dyeing  only.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  (each  bale  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds)  are  annually  dyed  here,  the  principal  produce  of  the 
manufacture  being  sent  to  Vienna.  We  visited  several  of  the 
fabrics :  they  contain  a  number  of  vessels  for  steeping  the 
cotton.  The  substance  used  for  the  colouring  principle  is 
the  root  of  a  species  of  madder  (Rubio)  found  at  Churdiz 
and  Bachir,  in  Asia,  which  comes  to  them  from  Smyrna ; 
but  whether  or  not  it  differs  from  the  common  madder  of 
dyers  ( Rubia  tinctorum )  we  could  not  learn.  The  Ampelakians 
call  this  root  Lizar,  written  Aly-zari  by  Beaujour1.  They 
prepare  the  dye  by  pulverizing  the  root,  and  then  mixing  it  in 
a  caldron  with  water;  in  the  proportion  of  an  hundred  parts 
of  water  to  thirty-five  of  the  madder;  adding  afterwards 
bullocks’  blood.  But  a  principal  part  of  the  art  seems  to 
consist  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  cotton  to  receive  the 
dye.  It  is  frequently  dipped  in  a  saponaceous  lye,  made 
with  oil  and  a  weak  solution  of  soda.  The  cotton  is  trodden 
in  this  solution  during  several  days  successively ;  being  also 
carefully  rinced  and  dried  as  often  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
lye.  They  also  use  a  small  portion  of  sheeps’  dung  in 
preparing  the  lye2.  After  this,  it  is  dyed  in  the  madder ;  and 

lastly, 


(1)  Ibid.  tom.  I.  p.  265. 

(2)  Dr.  Holland  says,  the  cottons  are  first  exposed  to  three  leys,  of  soda,  ashes,  and 
lime,  mixed  in  nearly  equal  quantities ;  then  follows  a  soda  bath,  and  afterwards  a 
process  of  “  galling  and  aluming:”  after  this,  the  dye  is  given,  which  is  finally  perfected 
by  a  bath  alcalized  with  soda ;  the  ley  being  made  to  boil  until  the  colour  takes  its 
proper  tint.  See  Holland's  Travels,  tsfc.  p.  289  (Note).  Land.  1815. 
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lastly,  to  fix  and  heighten  the  colour,  it  is  boiled  in  another  chap,  ix 
lye  of  soda.  The  French,  who  long  ago  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  fabric  for  dying  cotton  at  Montpellier ,  and  who 
borrowed  the  art  from  the  Greeks,  pretend  to  have  met 
with  success  by  adopting  a  process  very  similar  to  that 
which  is  here  described3. 

In  the  course  of  this  evening,  the  inhabitants  shewed  to 
us  several  antient  medals  found  about  the  place  and  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Many  of  them  were  similar  to  what  we  had 
seen  in  Larissa,  but  some  were  new  to  us.  There  was  one 
with  a  head  full-faced  in  front,  and  a  horse  upon  the  obverse 
side,  which  we  had  never  seen  before ;  also  another  with 
this  legend  as  a  reverse,  Some  curious  Cuphic 

coins  were  also  brought,  that  were  struck  under  the  Caliphs. 

We  had  seen  similar  coins  in  silver  at  Platcea,  and  neglected 
to  buy  them,  thinking  they  had  been  Turkish  :  the  same 
were  also  observed  at  Larissa,  and  at  Marathon. 

Thursday,  December  the  twenty-fourth,  we  were  an  hour 
occupied  in  descending  from  Ampeldhia  into  the  ValeofTempe . 

Having  regained  our  route,  as  soon  as  we  began  to  proceed 
through  the  defile,  we  observed  that  the  river  Peneus  was 
much  swoln,  and  very  muddy ;  but  we  could  perceive  no 
appearance  corresponding  with  Pliny's  account  of  the 
unmingled  waters  of  the  Eurotos 4,  probably  owing  to  the 

flooded 


(3)  Tableau  du  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  p.  2S7.  Note  (l). 

(4)  Accipit  amnem  Euroton,  nec  recipit,  sed  olei  modo  supernatantem  (ut 
dictum  est  Hoinero )  bievi  spatio  portatum  abdicat :  pcenales  aquas  dirisque  genitas, 
argenteis  suis  misceri  recusans.”  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  tom.  I .p.  212.  L.  Bat.  1635. 
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flooded  state  of  the  river.  Such  appearances  are  common 
to  many  other  rivers  ;  and  therefore  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  Pliny  s  account  to  be  correct.  The  river  called 
by  him  Eurotos,  is  the  Eurotcis  of  Strabo ;  who  says,  that 
it  is  named  Titaresium  by  Homer.  Lucan  calls  it  Titaresus 1 ; 
and  by  Strabo's  epitomiser,  it  is  denominated  Europos.  The 
Peneus  here  occupies  the  whole  of  the  valley,  from  side  to 
side  ;  with  the  exception  only  of  the  narrow  pass  afforded 
by  the  old  paved  causeway  of  the  military  way ,  which 
extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Fragments  of  the 
Atracian  marble  appeared  in  different  parts  of  this  pavement ; 
to  make  room  for  which,  even  the  solid  rocks  were  cut 
away  from  the  side  of  the  Peneus.  Here  the  scenery 
possesses  the  utmost  grandeur.  The  precipices  consist 
of  naked  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  to  a  prodigious  height ; 
so  that  the  spectator  can  scarce  behold  them  from  below 
without  giddiness.  Livy's  description,  therefore,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  intrinsic  grandeur,  has  all  the  majesty  of 
truth  :  rupes  utrinque  ita  abscise  sunt,  ut  despici  vix 

SINE  VERTIGINE  QUADAM  SIMUL  OCULORUM  ANIMIQUE  POSSIT. 

TERRET 


(l)  See  the  beautiful  and  valuable  description  of  the  rivers  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Lucan's  Pharsalia.  The  account  of  the  unmingled  waters  of  the  Titaresus  and 
Peneus  is  borrowed  from  Homer.  Ov  P  oyt  (rv/u/uiaylrcu,  k.  t.  X.  It  is 

thus  given  by  Lucan  : 

“  Solus  in  alterius  nomen  cum  venerit  undae, 

Defendit  Titaresos  aquas,  lapsusque  superne 
Gurgite  Penei  pro  siccis  utitur  arvis. 

Hunc  fama  est  Stygiis  manare  paludibus  amnetn, 

Et  capitis  memorem,  fluvii  contagia  vilis 
Nolle  pati,  superumque  sibi  servare  timorem.” 

Lucano  Pharsalia ,  lib.  vi .  p.  175-  Lips.  172 6. 


hilhs/ud  July  311*1613.  by  T.  Cadell  A-  W.  Davies,  Strand,  London  . 
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TERRET  ET  SONITUS  ET  ALTITUDO  PER  MEDIAM  VALLEM 
fluentis  penei  amnis.  The  various  colours  which  adorn 
the  surfaces  of  these  rocks  can  only  be  expressed  by 
painting  :  and  how  beautiful  would  be  the  effect,  if  these 
masses  were  faithfully  delineated,  in  all  their  distinct  or 
blended  hues,  of  ashen  grey,  and  green,  and  white,  and 
ochreous  red,  and  brown,  and  black,  and  yellow!  Such 
description  by  the  pen  suggests  no  distinct  image  to  the 
mind.  High,  upon  their  utmost  peaks,  both  to  the  right 
and  left,  we  saw  the  ruins  of  an  antient  fortress,  once  the 
bulwarks  of  the  defile,  whose  walls  were  made  to  traverse 
the  precipices,  in  a  surprising  manner,  quite  down  to  the 
road.  The  cliffs  are  so  perpendicular,  and  the  gorge  is  so 
narrow,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  an  army 
to  pass  while  the  strait  was  guarded  by  these  fortifications2. 
In  this  part  of  the  defile,  as  the  author  was  beginning  to  scale 
the  heights  towards  the  right,  with  a  view  to  examine 
the  ruins  more  narrowly,  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  appearance  of  some  Roman  letters  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  which  had  been  purposely  planed  for  their  reception. 

He 


CHAP.  IX. 


Antient 

Fortifications. 


Roman 
Inscription  : 


(2)  In  the  valuable  “  Histoire  de  I'Empire  de  Constantinople,  par  Du  Fresne 
we  find  this  Defile  of  Tempe,  and  the  Defile  of  Thermopylae,  again  rendered  conspicuous 
by  the  wars  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  former  then  retained  its 
name.  “  Les  Grecs  appelloient  ainsi  certains  detroits  qui  sont  entre  les  hautes  montagnes 
d'Olympe  et  d'Ossa,  separees  par  une  petite  vallee  oil  plaine  raboteuse  longue  environ  de 
quarante  stades,  et  large  en  quelques  endroits  de  cent  pieds,  en  d  autres  moins  j  au 
milieu  de  laquelle  le  fieuve  de  Penee  descendant  des  rochers  avec  bruit  et  impetuosite 
prend  son  cours,  puis  se  decharge  dans  le  Golfe  Thermuique,  en  sorte  qu  en  cette  plaine 
il  n’y  a  passage  au  plus  que  pour  quatre  ou  cinq  hommes  de  front.  Alexis  et  Sgure 
logerent  quelques  troupes  au  haut  de  cette  montagne  pour  garder  le  pas.  Hist,  de 
Const,  liv.  i.  c.  30.  p.  23.  Paris,  165/ . 
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He  found  that  they  belonged  to  an  inscription,  which  has 
preserved,  in  legible  characters,  the  whole  history  of  these 
fortifications.  This  inscription  is  upon  the  right  hand,  about 
twelve  feet  above  that  part  of  the  antient  way  where  the 
rocks  have  been  cut  to  leave  a  passage  for  the  road ;  and 
it  contains  the  name  of  the  Roman  general  by  whom  the 
defile  had  been  fortified.  As  this  name  has  been  since 
found  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  the  third  book  of  Ccesars  History 
of  the  Civil  War,  with  the  time  of  this  officer’s  mission  into 
Thessaly ,  the  date  of  the  inscription  is  very  accurately 
ascertained.  The  reader  will  also  remark  the  very  curious 
writing  of  the  word  Tempe  ;  I  being  substituted  for  E : 
admitting,  perhaps,  this  easy  explanation,  that  “  every  soldier 
is  not  a  Ccesar .” 


L  CASSIVS  LONGIN 
PRO  COS 
TIMPI  MVNIVIT 


It  is,  however,  a  valuable  inscription  ;  because  the  geogra¬ 
phical  position  of  Tempe  was  not  before  so  completely 
ascertained  :  for  a  long  time  it  remained  a  matter  of  doubt 
Former  and  disputation.  Pococke  was  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
rempe.  situation1:  not  that  he  neglected  to  make  the  distinction 
between  the  Valley  and  the  Defile,  but  that  he  knew  of 
neither,  as  applicable  to  Tempe.  This  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved  by  a  writer,  who  has  published  the  most 
ingenious  dissertation  upon  the  subject  that  has  yet 
appeared  ;  and  who,  without  visiting  Greece  himself, 

accurately 


(1)  See  Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  II.  Part  II.  c.  7.  p.  152.  Lond.  1745. 
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accurately  ascertained  the  situation  of  the  place  ;  and  chap.  ix. 
moreover  shewed,  that  Pocoche  actually  passed  through  N 
Tempe ,  without  knowing  where  he  was2.  In  his  observations 
upon  the  site  of  Tempe ,  this  author  says3,  “  How  are  we 
disappointed,  by  finding  that  scarcely  any  modern  traveller 
has  paid  a  visit  to  Thessaly;  while  Bceotia  and  Phocis  have 
had  numerous  describers.  The  country  of  Achilles;  the 
region  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia;  the  favourite  scenes  of 
poetic  creation,  should  have  claimed  a  little  more  attention. 

I  he  consequence  is,  that  the  site  of  'lempc  is  controverted, 
or  unknown  ;  and  Busching,  a  geographer  of  the  first  name 
and  character,  says  of  it4 5,  “  On  la  cherche  aujourd'hui,  et  on  ne 
la  rcconnait  plus."  Cellarius  had  before  expressed  his 
difficulties  on  the  subject  of  Tempe ;  confessing  that  he 
was  puzzled  by  Catullus ,  in  the  epithet  he  gives  it,  of 
“  Phthiotica  Tempe."  But  that  difficulty  seems  easily  to  be 
lemoved,  by  the  recollection  that  there  were  several  places 
with  the  same  name  o CTempe ;  and  there  might  have  been 
one  of  them  in  Phthiotis.  Thus  Ovidb  speaks  of  Cycneia 
Tempe;  which  was  a  place  in  Boeotia,  from  the  fable  of 


Cycnus 


(2)  See  “  Miscellaneous  Sketches ,  or  Hints  for  Essays (addressed  by  a  Father  to 
his  Daughter,)  written  by  Arthur  Browne ,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Bond.  179S.  They  are  contained  in  a  work,  little  known,  "  the  result  of  thoughts 
which  occurred  in  a  long  and  solitary  journey  into  a  remote  and  unfrequented  quarter 
of  Ireland,  where  conversation  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  mind  was  left  to 
itself.  The  reader  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  copy  of  it,  will  be  thankful 
for  the  amusement  it  is  calculated  to  afford,  and  for  the  information,  upon  various 
topics,  which  it  contains. 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  118. 

(4)  See  the  12moedit.  of  Busching,  printed  at  Lausanne,  1780.'  tom.  VIII. 

(5)  Ovidii  Metam.  lib.  vii.  ver.371.  tom.  II.  p.489.  Amst.1727. 

VOL.  IV.  2  Q 
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Cycnus :  but  the  Tempe  usually  meant  by  the  Poets  was 
in  Thessaly ;  and  both  Horace  and  Ovid  distinguish  it  from 
the  others,  by  calling  it  Thessala  Tempe1.  And  in  Virgil's 
fourth  Georgic2 3 4 5  we  have  Peneia  Tempe.  Theocritus  also 
speaks  of  kata  nENEm,  kaaa  temhe. 

The  descriptions  given  of  Tempe  by  Pliny \  by  JLlian\ 
and  by  Livyb,  all  concur  in  representing  it  as  a  narrow, 
beautiful,  wooded,  rocky  glen,  with  a  sounding  river  flowing 
through  the  bottom,  between  steep  and  lofty  banks,  along 
which  there  was  a  narrow  difficult  pass.  Catullus  describes 
it  as  surrounded  by  superimpending  woods6 7.  According  to 
Herodotus ,  it  was  an  entrance  (g <r@o\)i)  from  Lower  Macedonia 
into  Thessaly,  by  the  Peneus,  and  between  Olympus  and 
Ossa1;  where  the  Greeks,  before  they  fixed  upon  Thermopylae, 
first  intended  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Persian  army. 
We  may  now  therefore  see  with  what  surprising  precision 
the  author  before  cited  fixes  upon  the  real  spot ;  being 
guided  only  by  the  clue  suggested  to  his  classic  mind  from 
the  hints  and  allusions  of  the  antient  historians8.  “  From 

the 


(1)  Ovidii  Metam.  lib.  ii.  ver.  227.  Horat.  lib.  i.  od.  vii. 

(2)  “  Pastor  Aristaeus  fugiens  Peneia  Tempe." 

(3)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  tom.  I.  p.  212.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(4)  Hist.  Var.  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 

(5)  Hist.  lib.  liv.  c.  6.  tom.  III.  p.684.  Paris,  1738. 

(6  ■  ■  “  viridantia  Tempe, 

Tempe,  quffi  sylvae  cingunt  superimpendentes.” 

Catulli  Carm.  lxiii.  ver.  285.  p.  311.  edit.  Burmanni,  Patav.  17 37 . 

(7)  ’Ee  rd  T tfiTTEa  cc  Ttjv  e<t(3o\^v,  ijvcp  airo  MaKedovtrje  r»;c  Karu  £c  OetriraXirjv 
(f>£pEL  vapa  WrjvEidv  7 rorapov,  pera^v  Se  Ou\i}p7rov  rod  ovpsoc  iovTCt  Kal  rije  ’'Otrapc. 
Herodoti  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  173.  p.  438.  edit.  Gronovii. 

(8)  Browne’s  Miscell.  Sketches,  vol.  I.  p.  118.  Land.  1798- 
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the  descriptions  of  the  Poets  we  can  derive  no  great  light,  chap,  ix. 
The  ‘  Zephyris  agitata  Tempe ’  of  Horace ,  and  the  ‘  frigida 
Tempe'  of  Virgil ;  the  epithets  umbrosa,  opaca,  virentia,  are 
constantly  bestowed  upon  this  oft-sung  dale ;  but  woods 
will  perish9,  and  barbarism  will  destroy.  These  are  bad 
landmarks  :  we  must  look  for  others.  The  mountain  will 
still  raise  its  head,  and  the  river  will  not  cease  to  flow. 

Olympus  (though  a  modern  might  not  choose  it  for  one  of 
the  steps  of  his  ladder  to  heaven)  is  yet  a  mile  high u>;  and 
the  rapid  Peneus  is  well  known  to  Turkish  Greece  by  the 
name  of  Salampria'1.  That  the  Peneus  rolled  through  the 
middle  of  it,  I  have  repeatedly  said,  and  am  confirmed  in 
the  assertion  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ovid  ;  but  the  two  first- 
mentioned  authors  have  thrown  such  lights  on  one  of  the 
methods  of  investigation  I  mentioned,  namely,  its  bearing 
to  particular  objects,  that  I  marvel  how  it  could  have  been 
mistaken :  it  appeared  to  them  that  Tempe  was  directly 
between  Ossa  and  Olympus.  The  fact  is,  the  vale  is 

ACTUALLY  FORMED  BY  SOME  OF  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  OLYMPUS 

TO  THE  WEST,  AND  OsSA  TO  THE  EAST.  How  then  PoCOClte  Pocoeke  and 
j  r>  i  ‘  •  Busching. 

and  Buschmg  could  possibly  have  departed  from  these 
mountains,  to  look  for  it  elsewhere,  cannot  easily  be 

explained.” 


(9)  See  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  prediction,  in  the  circumstance  before  related 
of  the  destruction  of  the  woods  for  the  manufactory  and  fabrics  of  Ampeldkia. 

(10)  See  the  account  of  its  elevation  (in  a  preceding  Note  by  Mr.  Walpole )  as  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  Antients. 

(11)  See  the  preceding  description  of  Larissa.  It  is  pronounced  Salamlria ;  but 
in  all  probability  it  is  written  'laXappirpla  3  the  Greeks  sounding  their  pv  like  our  B. 
In  a  modern  Greek  Play,  called  Pamela,  founded  upon  Richardson’s  Novel,  Lord 
Bondf  eld's  name  is  printed  MnON<PIA. 
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explained.”  And  that  they  did  so,  as  it  has  been  observed 
by  this  writer,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  one  of 
them,  Pococke,  should  have  selected  for  his  Tempe,  first,  a 
plain,  according  to  his  own  description1 2,  extended  to  the 
Peneus  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Demetrius,  at  the  distance 
of  two  leagues,  through  the  middle  of  which  flowed  no  river 
whatsoever;  and  afterwards  “  a  valley,  two  miles  wide V’  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  scholar,  such  as  Pococke  was, 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  descriptions  which  antient 
authors  have  left  of  this  celebrated  station.  It  appears  from 
Polybius3  that  Tempe  was  the  only  passage  from  the  Lower 
Macedonia  into  Thessaly ;  but  the  description  given  of  it  by 
Livy  is  so  scrupulously  exact,  and  withal  so  characteristic  of 
the  scenery4,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Even  the 
particular  fortification  where  we  found  the  inscription  now 
given,  is  mentioned  by  him  ;  for  he  says5,  “  it  was  garrisoned 

in 


(1)  See  Pococke’s  Observations  upon  Greece,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  chap.  7.  p.  152. 
Land.  1745. 

(2)  “  On  the  twenty-second  we  came  into  a  valley  about  two  leagues  long,  and  two 
miles  broad,  &c.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  these  were  not  the  fields  ofi 
Tempe."  (Ibid.)  What  author  has  ever  described  Tempe  as  containing^e/cfo  ? 

(3)  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  xvii. 

(4)  “  Sunt  enim  Tempe  saltus,  etiamsi  non  bello  fiat  infestus,  transitu  difficilis  :  nam 
praeter  angustias  per  quinque  millia,  qua  exiguum  jumento  onusto  iter  est,  rupes  utrim- 
que  ita  abscissae  sunt,  ut  despici  vix  sine  vertigine  quadam  simul  oculorum  animique 
possit :  terret  et  sonitus  et  altitudo  per  medium  vallem  fluentis  Penei  amnis.”  Livii  Hist, 
lib.  xliv.  c.  6.  tom.  III.  p.  684.  Paris,  1738. 

(5)  “  Hie  locus,  tam  suapte  natural  infestus,  per  quatuor  distantia  loca  praesidiis  regis 
fuit  insessus  :  unum  in  primo  aditu  ad  Gonnum  erat :  alterum  Condylon  castello  inex- 
pugnabili :  tertium  circa  Lapathunta,  quam  Cliaraca  appellant :  quartum,  vije  ipsi,  qua 
et  media  et  angustissima  val/is  est,  impositum ;  quam  vel  decern  armatis  tueri  facile 
est.”  Ibid. 
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in  four  places  :  one  at  Gonnus  in  the  mouth  of  the  defile ; 
a  second  at  Condylos,  an  impregnable  fortress ;  a  third  near 
Lapathus ,  at  a  place  called  Char  ax ;  and  a  fourth  in  the 
very  military  way  itself,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait ,”  where 
the  road  was  so  narrow,  that  there  was  hardly  room  enough 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  single  beast  of  burden,  and 
“  where  ten  men  with  ease  would  be  able  to  defend  the 
pass.”  As  for  the  descriptions  given  of  Tempe  by  Pliny 
and  by  JElian ,  they  agree  as  to  the  geographical  features 
of  the  place,  but  do  not  possess,  altogether,  the  force,  and 
fidelity,  and  copious  brevity  of  Livy .  Of  the  two,  as  that 
of  Pliny  is  the  most  concise,  if  we  subjoin  what  he  has 
said,  it  will  be  sufficient5:  no  future  traveller  will  then 
be  at  any  loss  to  reconcile  the  appearance  of  this  defile, 
with  all  that  the  ancient  poets6,  historians,  and  geographers, 
have  said  of  Tempe. 


chap.  ix. 


Pliny ,  and 
/Elian. 


(5)  ff  Et  ante  cunctos  claritate  Peneus,  ortus  juxta  Gomphos  j  interque  Ossam  et 
Olympum  nemorosa  convalle  defluens  quingentis  stadiis,  dimidio  ejus  spalio  navigabilis. 
In  eo  cursu  Tempe  vocantur  v.  mill.  pass,  longitudine,  et  ferine  sesquijugeri  latitudine, 
ultra  visum  hominis  attollentibus  se  dextera  laevaque  leniter  convexis  jugis,  intus  sua 
luce  viridante  allabitur  Peneus,  viridis  calculo,  amoenus  circa  ripas  gramine,  canorus 
ovium  concentu.”  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.W.  c.  8.  tom.  I.  p.  212.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(6)  n.rjvei6g  IXurcropevog  Tc fXTrtuv.  ( Callimachus .)  Also  Ovid: 

*  f 

“  Est  nemus  Haemoniae,  praerupta  quod  undique  claudit 
Silva  :  vocant  Tempe.  Per  quae  Peneus,  ab  imo 
Effusus  Pindo,  spumosis  volvitur  undis  ; 

JJejectuque  gravi  tenues  agitautia  fumos 
Nubila  conducit,  summasque  adspergine  silvas 
Impluit ;  et  sonitu  plus  quam  vicina  fatigat. 

Hsec  donius,  haee  sedes,  haec  sunt  penetralia  magni 
Amuis  :  in  hoc,  residens  facto  de  cautibus  antro, 

Undis  jura  dabat,  Nyraphisque  colentibus  undas.” 

Ovid.  l\let.  lib.  i.  ver.  568.  tom.  11.  p.  69.  Amst.  1727.  ed.  Burmanni. 
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iElian  —  Laurel  of  Tempe  —  Banditti  —  Length  of  the  Pass  — 
Appearance  upon  leaving  the  Defile — Heraclea — Turkish  Funeral — 
Height  of  Olympus  —  Mount  Athos  —  Kallidia  —  Malathna — 
Mauro-Nero  and  Pellica  rivers — Inscriptions — Baphyrus — Antient 
Geography  of  Pieria  uncertain  —  Tomb  of  Orpheus  —  Pimplea — 
Observations  of  Livy  —  Situation  of  Dium  —  Katarina  —  View  of 
Olympus  —  PalcEO-Castro  —  Cleanly  Cottages  of  the  Albanians — 
Greeks  compared  ivith  Albanians — Women — Shepherds’  Dogs  in  body- 
clothes — Mountain  barrier  of  Thessaly — Inscriptions  between  Katarina 
and  Kilros — Country  still  called  Macedonia —-Mountains  to  the  north 
of  Salonica  —  Kitros  —  Pydna  —  Tomb  of  the  Macedonians — 
Transactions  at  Pydna — Leuterochori— Methone — Lebdno — Alorus 
— Inge  Mauro  ferry — Maurosmack  ferry — Axius,  or  Vardar  river — 

Pella 
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Pella — Nature  of  the  country  celebrated  for  Alexander’s  Nativity — 

News  of  the  Plague — Tehale — Geography  of  Macedonia — JEgse — 
importance  of  ascertaining  its  position — Arrival  at  Thessalonica. 

In  the  rocks  above  us,  we  observed  several  cavernous  chap.  x. 

apertures ;  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  made  by 

art.  AElian  mentions  places  of  the  same  kind,  as  being  mtan. 

natural  recesses At  a  great  height  over  the  defile,  eagles, 

reduced  to  the  size  of  hawks,  “  were  sailing  with  supreme 

dominion.”  Below,  in  the  chasm,  the  sides  of  the 

river  were  covered  with  plants,  some  of  which,  even 

in  this  season  (December),  were  in  flower.  All  the  lower 

part  of  the  rocks  was  covered  with  Valloriia  and  dwarf  oaks, 

and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  ;  thick  laurels  hanging  quite 

over  the  military  way.  Enormous  plane-trees,  which  have 

flourished  here  for  centuries,  extend  their  branches  over  the 

Peneus,  and  their  large  roots  into  the  torrent.  It  was  with 

the  laurel  of  Tempe  that  the  victors  in  the  Pythia  were  Laurel  of 

"  Tempe. 

crowned1 2.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  came  every  ninth 
year  to  gather  it ;  because  Apollo,  according  to  a  Thessalian 
tradition ,  had  been  crowned  with  it ;  and  had  appeared  in 
their  city  bearing  a  branch  of  the  Tempian  laurel,  after  his 
purification  from  the  slaughter  of  Pytho3.  Such  was  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  that  altars  smoking  with  incense  filled 
all  the  valley  with  unremitted  odours  ;  and  travellers  passing 

through 


(1)  ’Ov/c  cit'd pwirivr\$  xeipoc  epya,  a\\d  cjivcreug  avro/uara,  K.r.X.  iEIiani 
Variae  Historic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  tom.  I.  p.  193.  ed.  Gronov. 

(2)  Ibid.  (3)  Ibid. 
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Banditti, 


Length  of  the 

Pass. 


through  this  defile,  beheld  on  every  side  of  them  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  some  divine  rite,  as  a  testimony  of  the  continual 
sacrifice  that  was  here  offered1.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
participate  for  an  instant  the  religio  loci  :  we  decorated  our 
horses’ heads  with  the  laurel,  and  carried  branches  of  it  in  our 
hands.  But  far  different  are  now  the  tenants  of  the  Vale  of 
Tempe,  from  those  who  once  guarded  its  odoriferous  shrines. 
A  ferocious  banditti  occupy  all  the  haunts  of  the  Pagan 
priests;  and  when  these  robbers  issue  from  their  lurking- 
places,  instead  of  the  sacred  victims  that  bled  upon  its  altars, 
the  unwary  traveller  is  immolated2.  Close  to  us,  upon  our 
left,  the  Perieus  rushed  with  a  rapid  current,  and  with  such 
force  that  it  carried  with  it  trees  of  immense  magnitude. 
The  length  of  this  defile,  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  from 
its  entrance  at  Baba  to  its  termination  at  the  northern 
extremity,  is  reckoned,  in  the  country,  as  an  hour’s  distance, 
<s  to  a  horse  walking  moderately  fast V  We  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  as  literally  as  it  can  be  translated.  This  corresponds 
with  the  distance  mentioned  by  Pliny ,  in  the  passage  that 
has  been  already  cited,  of  five  Roman  miles  for  the  length  of 

Tempe} 


(1)  ^Eliani  Variae  Historic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  tom.  I.  p.  103.  ed.  Gronov. 

(2)  According  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  places  infested  by  banditti  in  Greece  are  the 
following.  .  .  .  Tempe,  and  the  heights  of  Olympus. 

Thermopylae. 

The  Pass  between  Bodonitza  and  Salona. 

Mount  Pindus. 

The  whole  of  CEtolia. 

The  whole  of  Acarnania. 

The  Villacti  of  Caldurita  in  the  Morea. 

The  whole  of  Laconia. 


THE  PIERIAN  PLAIN. 
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Tempc,  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Pelasgic  to  the 
Pierian  Plain. 

However  beautiful  the  scenery  may  appear  to  a  traveller’s 
eye  within  the  pass,  it  is  proportionally  ugly  when  he 
leaves  it.  As  soon  as  the  gorge  opens,  and  a  view  of  the 
Pierian  Plain  is  exhibited  to  him,  he  beholds  a  disagreeable, 
swampy  flat,  covered  with  dwarf-trees,  reeds,  and  thorns. 
Here  we  overtook  a  caravan  from  Ampeldkia,  as  it  was 
crossing  a  long  stone  bridge  over  the  Peneus .  This  bridge 
was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  several  arches,  and 
a  Turkish  inscription  over  the  middle  arch3.  The  caravan 
consisted  of  twenty-six  camels,  preceded  by  an  ass.  There 
had  been  much  rain  ;  and  the  Peneus  had  overflowed  the 
neighbouring  country,  so  as  to  impede  our  progress: 
and  one  of  the  horses  fell  with  a  part  of  our  baggage, 
which  also  delayed  us.  After  floundering  in  mud  and 
swamps  for  about  three  hours,  we  came  to  the  shore 
of  the  Gulph  of  Therma.  Here  a  most  beautiful  view 
opened  upon  us,  of  the  Pierian  region,  skirting  the  base 
of  Olympus  along  the  coast.  The  summits  of  the  mountain 
appeared  covered  with  deep  snow,  the  highest  point  bearing 
west -north-west ;  and  the  modern  citadel  of  Heraclea, 
now  called  Platamonos,  standing  upon  a  promontory  in 

the 


(3)  It  has  been  since  swept  away  by  a  flood.  Dr.  Holland  was  informed  at  Athens, 
that  “  it  was  proposed  to  re-build  it  more  nearly  within  the  entrance  of  Tempe ;  and 
that  Baron  Haller  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  design  and  superintendance  of  the  work.” 
See  Holland's  Travels,  &c.  p.  2 g6,  and  Note.  Lond.  1815. 
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from  the  vale  of  tempe, 

chap.  x.  the  middle  of  this  enchanting  scene'.  About  an  hour  befoie 

"" arriving  at  Platamonos ,  we  crossed  a  small  river  falling 
into  the  gulph.  The  islands  of  Sciathus  and  Scopclus  weie 
both  visible  from  this  part  of  our  route.  Among  the 
cattle  feeding  in  the  plain  near  the  sea,  we  saw  a  very 
fine  breed  of  sheep ;  but  it  was  mixed  with  a  breed  of  a 
very  inferior  kind.  About  an  hour  before  we  reached 
Platamonos,  we  passed  a  little  river,  which  here  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea.  When  we  arrived  at  the  base  of  the 
rock  upon  which  stands  the  citadel  of  Platamonos,  we  were 
told  that  the  Turkish  garrison  would  admit  no  Christians 
within  the  walls  of  the  fortress:  we  therefore  halted  for 
the  night  at  a  small  village  situate  below  the  castle. 
A  Greek  shopkeeper  resides  upon  the  spot.  Olympus 
was  now  without  a  cloud,  and  his  towering  summit 
shone  with  the  most  dazzling  whiteness.  The  highest 
point  is  shaped  like  a  tumulus  :  lower  down  the  mountain 
are  forests.  At  this  village  there  is  a  hhan,  containing 
several  antient  pillars,  with  Dotic  capitals  in\erted,  now 
serving  as  pedestals  for  the  columns.  We  observed  other 
antiquities  about  the  building,  which  are  the  remains  of 
Heraclea,  whose  situation  corresponded  accurately  with 

this  of  Platamonos,  as  appears  by  a  passage  of  Livy, 

describing 


(l)  The  author  halted  to  make  a  sketch  of  this  fine  prospect :  it  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  parts  which  compose  it,  although  it  cannot  do  justice  to  such  a 
scene.  The  name  of  the  town,  in  front,  is  pronounced  by  its  inhabitants  UXarctfAuvo*,  j 
but  this  name  occurs  variously  written  :  some  travellers  write  it  Platamona,  and  others 
Platamana. 


V 


-Published,  WovTiS,  jSjj,  by  T.  Coded  Sc  Wl Davie*.  Strand. London . 
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describing  an  attack  made  by  the  Romans  upon  the  citadel". 
It  was  mid- way  between  Dium  and  Tempe ;  and  it 
stood  upon  a  rock,  having  the  sea  in  front,  with  a  river 
upon  one  side  of  it2 3 4 ;  and  upon  the  land-side  it  was 
necessary  to  scale  the  walls.  Its  situation  is,  moreover, 
precisely  that  which  Scylax  has  assigned  for  Heracleum , 
in  the  way  to  Dium ,  Pydna,  and  Methone ,  upon  the  Gulph 
of  Therma \  We  saw  an  antient  aqueduct  lor  applying  a 
fountain,  the  water  being  received  into  a  Soros  of  white 
marble,  serving  as  a  cistern.  The  length  of  this  Soros  was 
seven  feet  nine  inches  ;  its  breadth,  three  feet  ten  inches  ; 
its  depth,  three  feet  two  inches.  Its  sides  were  nearly 
seven  inches  thick.  Below  the  Soros,  as  an  additional 
reservoir,  there  was  a  marble  bason,  ornamented  with 
grooving,  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter ;  and  there 
were  some  large  slabs,  as  of  the  remains  of  a  temple,  in 
front  of  the  lriian.  The  Turkish  cemetery  is  below  the 
walls  of  the  fortress,  and  close  to  the  village.  We  witnessed 
the  funeral  of  one  of  the  garrison.  The  body  was  barely 
covered  with  earth :  and  a  priest  remained  afterwards, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  evening,  calmly  speaking 

to 


(2)  Vid.  Livium,  Hist.  lib.  xliv.  cap.  9-  tom.  III.  pp.  687,  688.  ed.  Crevier. 

(3)  “  Media  regione  inter  Dium  Tempeque,  in  rape  amni  imminente  positum.” 

Ibid.  cap.  8. 

(4)  Upurrj  rdXic  MaKsSovias  'UpoltcXeiov,  A  lov,  IUSva  rrdXic  'E  XXtjvU, 
UeQdyrj  ro'Xts  'EXXrjvU,  ic.  r.  (Scylacis  Caryandensis  Periplus,  p.  61.  ed. 
Gronov.  1 697.)  And  this  passage  of  Scylax  is  of  the  more  consequence,  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  position  of  Heraclea ;  because  the  same  author  has  befoie  stated,  that 
Macedonia  begins  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  river  Peneus. 
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Height  of 
Olympus. 


to  the  deceased;  for  the  purpose,  as  we  were  told,  of 
instructing  him  in  the  way  to  heaven.  During  a  conver¬ 
sation  which  we  held  here  upon  the  subject  of  the  mountain 
Olympus ,  the  people  of  this  place  informed  us,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  to  the  summit  in  the  winter  ; 
but  that  the  priests  of  a  village  called  Scamnya  (pronounced 
Scamni),  upon  the  side  of  Olympus,  and  upon  the  left  of  the 
road  from  P latamonos  to  Katarina,  go  annually,  upon  the 
twentieth  day  of  June,  to  perform  mass  upon  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  instances 
of  the  remaining  ceremonies  of  the  antient  religion  of 
Greece.  Perhaps  the  old  altar  may  yet  remain  whereon 
the  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  were  offered;  for  the  antients  had 
conceived  a  notion  of  the  great  height  of  Olympus,  from  a 
story,  that  letters  traced  on  the  ashes  of  that  altar  remained 
a  long  time  undefaced  ;  but  Xenagoras,  who  measured  it, 
found  it  not  to  exceed  an  English  mile  and  a  quarter*. 
During  the  whole  of  this  night,  caravans  were  passing,  and 
principally  from  Ampelakia ;  causing  such  a  bustle  in  and 
about  the  khan,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  rest. 
The  bells,  and  noise  of  the  camels,  and  the  bawling  of  their 
drivers,  continued  to  maintain  uproar  until  the  morning. 

Leaving  Platamonos,  the  next  day,  to  go  to  Katarina, 
we  crossed  a  small  river,  alluded  to  by  Livy1 2:  it  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  river  after  heavy  rains.  We  then  saw 

•  Scamnya 


(1)  Vide  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Paul.  Mm. 

(2)  Vid.  Livium,  loco  citato. 
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Scamnyci  upon  our  left,  hanging  upon  the  side  of  Olympus , 

like  one  of  the  villages  in  the  Alps.  From  Scamnya,  a  person 

may  ascend  the  summit  in  about  four  or  five  hours  :  it  is 

distant  five  hours  and  a  half  from  Platamonos.  There  is 

another  village,  distant  six  hours  from  Platamonos,  from 

which  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is 

considered  the  easiest  and  best:  it  is  called  Cared;  the  d 

being  pronounced  broad,  as  in  our  word  calf.  How 

delightful  would  be  a  summer  residence  in  one  of  the  towns 

or  villages  near  to  this  mountain  ;  to  be  spent  in  excursions 

for  correcting  the  geography  of  all  the  region  it  occupies,  and 

in  the  study  of  its  natural  history  !  We  saw  to  the  east ,  and 

at  a  vast  distance  across  the  gulph  of  Thermo,  Mount  Athos,  Mount  ao™ 

called  {to  "Ayiov  "O gog)  The  Holy  Mountain,  looking  like  an 

island.  The  view  of  it  was  so  clear  and  distinct,  that  we  made 

a  careful  delineation  of  its  appearance5,  as  viewed  from  this 

part  of  Pieria.  Its  bearing  at  the  time  was  due  east.  To 

make  an  English  word  of  its  modern  Greek  name,  as  it  is 

now  pronounced  in  the  country,  it  ought  to  be  thus  written  ; 

Ayonoros.  Hence  we  continued  along  the  base  of  Olympus , 
through  groves  of  plane-trees  and  tall  reeds,  traversing 
a  long  tract  of  swamps  and  mud,  as  upon  the  preceding  day. 

After  journeying  in  this  manner  for  three  hours,  we  arrived 
at  a  khan,  situate  half  way  between  Platamonos  and 
Katarina.  The  plain  here  is  called  Kallidia,  or  Kallithia :  but  Kaindia. 

to 


(3)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 
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chap,  x.  ^  to  what  circumstance  of  beauty  it  owes  this  appellation  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture,  being  the  most  disagreeable  swamp 
we  had  ever  passed ;  containing,  however,  great  quantity 
of  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys.  Near  to  this  khan  we 
observed  an  antient  zuell;  and,  after  leaving  it,  we  arrived,  in 
half  an  hour,  at  a  place,  where  there  is  an  old  military  paved- 
way,  leading  from  Katarina  down  to  the  sea.  An  antient 
port  is  there  situate ;  and  our  guides  told  us  that  there  had 
been  a  village,  called  St.  Theodore,  at  the  port,  w  hich  was 
destroyed  about  four  years  ago.  Hereabouts  we  crossed  the 
Maiathria. '  Maluthria  river  by  a  bridge.  Its  source  is  in  Olympus ;  and 
there  is  a  Palceo-castro  in  its  neighbourhood,  at  three 
hours  distance  from  Katarina,  upon  the  mountain,  where 
there  are  many  antient  marbles  and  ruins.  We  heard 
of  this  Palceo-castro  in  the  wrhole  of  this  route ;  but  can 
form  no  conjecture  as  to  its  original  history.  That  Dium 
was  not  there  situate,  is  evident ;  because  Dium  was  only 
seven  stadia  from  the  sea’;  but  it  seems  also  plain  that  the 
Maiathria  was  the  Enipeus,  to  which  Perseus  advanced  upon 
the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army;  when  the  fires  in  his  camp 
were  visible  to  the  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Heraclea.  He 
caused  the  river,  as  it  is  said,  to  serve  him  instead  of  an 
outwork  and  fortification,  as  its  passage  was  difficult :  the  via 
militaris  here  situated  being  the  Salius,  mentioned  by  Livy  as 

the 


(l)  'Otl  TO  AtOV  7)  TTuXlQ  OVU  CV  TU> 

rate  vircjjosiaig  rov  ’ QXvjuttov ,  aXX ’  oarov 
Lib.  Strabon.  Geog.  p.  479.  ed.  Oxon. 


ctlyiaXeo)  rov  Os/o/xaloi  kSXttov  iarlv,  iv 
C  dvi^tL  aradtovc.  Epitom.  fin.  Septim. 
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the  only  pass  into  Macedonia'1.  The  whole  of  this  district 
is  unfavourable  to  the  passage  of  an  army;  and  it  is  as 
unwholesome  and  as  ugly  as  any  part  of  the  Pomptme 
marshes  in  Italy.  We  saw  no  other  moving  objects  than 
buffaloes,  wandering  through  pools  filled  with  reeds,  and 
deep  with  mud.  Just  before  we  reached  thetown  of  Katarina, 
we  had  to  ford  two  rivers ;  the  first  being  called  Maun- 
Nero \  or  black  water,  answering  to  the  Greek  Melas  (a  Rivers, 
name  common  to  many  Grecian  streams);  and  the  second 
bearing  the  appellation  of  Pellica:  they  both  unite  before 
they  fall  into  the  Thermcean  Gulph'.  To  our  surprise,  we 
observed  nearly  a  hundred  hogs  wallowing  in  the  mud  of 
these  rivers  ;  proving  that  the  population  is  not  entirely 
Turkish.  Near  the  place  where  the  Pellica  is  commonly 
passed,  we  saw,  among  some  large  plane-trees,  a  small 
chapel,  about  w'hich  were  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the 
Doric  order.  We  observed  a  large  triglyph,  a  pillar,  and 
the  remains  of  its  foundation.  We  copied  three  Inscrip-  inscriptions, 
tions  which  we  found  among  these  ruins.  The  first  was 
upon  a  pedestal,  near  the  river  ;  inscribed,  as  it  purports,  by 
VALERIAN  hippoiatrus,  son  of  hippoiatrus,  for  the 


SAKE  OF  REMEMBRANCE.” 


EMNHCOH 


(2)  “  Duos  enim  saltus,  per  quos  inde  evadere  possent,  habebant  Romani :  unum 
per  Tempe  in  Thessaliam,  alteram  in  Macedonian  prseter  Dium."  Livio,  Hist.  lib.  xhv. 
cap.  6.  tom.  III.  p ■  684.  ed.  Crevier. 

(3)  The  modern  Greeks  call  water  vtpd,  and  vtpov.  The  name  of  this  river  was 

not  pronounced  Mauro-nero,  but  Mavro-neri. 

(4)  Herodotus  makes  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Lydias  unite  in  their  passage  to  the 
Gulph  ofTherma,  but  places  their  embouchure  farther  to  the  north,  as  will  be  shewn 

in  the  sequel. 
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6MNHC0H 
CANTAT6 
KN  A AY  P  H 
A  IOYAYKO 
YTOYn ATPO 
C  AG  I  A  AOY  K 
I  AAOYAA6PI 
ANOCin  nOIAT 

pocyoci  n  no  i 

ATPOYMNGIA 
CXAPI  N 

\ 

The  second  belonged  to  a  monument  erected  by  a  woman 
to  her  husband  : 

“  TO  HER  HUSBAND  PARMENIO,  COMINIA  ANTIGONA  ERECTS  THIS.” 

KOJULIN  IAANTITO 
NATITCOTI  B€  PI  A 
NCjn  A  PjulGNICON  I 
TCOG  A  YTH  CAN  API 
>-XNG  IACXAPIN 

The  third  is  from  a  mother  to  her  son  : 

“  NEICIS  TO  HER  SON  HERACLIDES.” 

NEIKICEPBICO; 
hPAKAEIAH 
TCOYCOMNEI 
A  LX  A  P  IN 

We  were  almost  buried  in  the  quicksands  in  crossing  the 
branches  of  this  river,  for  it  was  widely  flooded.  The  classical 
Reader  will  of  course  feel  anxious  to  fix  the  antient  name 

of 
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of  these  rivers,  flowing  through  a  country  concerning  t  CHAP- x- 
which  even  antient  geographers  seem  to  have  had  no 
precise  ideas.  The  southern  limits  of  Pieria  are  differently 
defined  by  Ptolemy  and  by  Strabo ,  although  it  he  so 
naturally  bounded  by  the  Defile  ofi  Tempc ,  where  the  plain 
terminates1 2;  and  for  the  courses  and  names  of  the  rivers 
flowing  from  Olympus  towards  the  Gulph  of  Therma,  we 
have  very  little  information ;  that  little  having  been  rendered 
less  by  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventh  Book  of 
the  Geography  of  Strabo.  From  all,  however,  that  can  be 
collected  concerning  the  Mauro-Nero  and  the  Pellica,  it  is 
evident,  as  will  more  plainly  appear  in  The  sequel,  that 
they  jointly  constitute  the  Baphyrus  of  Livy .  But  it  will  Bajphyrus. 
then  be  asked,  where  are  the  remains  of  Dium,  whose 
situation  was  near  to  the  Haliacmon for  although  a 
position  have  been  assigned  in  modern  maps  for  a  place 
called  Stan-Dia,  and  D'Anville  admits  of  its  existence3,  we 

could 


(1)  According  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  there  was  a  city  called  Pieria.  (Fid. 
Steph.  Byzant.  de  Urlib.  iff c.  p.  54g.  Amst.  1678.  edit.  Gronovii.)  His  Commentator 
says,  “  Pieria,  urbs  in  regione  cognomine.  Ubi  locorum  fuerit  haec  regio,  silentio 
praeterit.  E  Ptolemaei  lib.  3.  c.  13.  didici  Pieriam  esse  Macedonian  regionem  ;  Livius 
verb,  libro  39.  cap.  26.  Petram  in  eadem  regione  celebrat,  &c.  &c.  Pieriae  montis 
Thraciae  in  quo  commoratus  est  Orpheus  meminit  Scholiasta  Apollonii  Rhodii  ad  ejus 
Argonautic.  lib.  i.  ver.  31.” 

(2)  ’Ort  fiera  to  A iov  no\iv ,  o'  * AXiaKfxuy  vorapLog  ioriv,  tKj3d\\uy  tig  roV 
0£ pfiatov  k6\tov.  Excerpta  ex  Lib.  Sept.  Fin.  Strabon.  Geog.  p.  479.  ed.  Oxon. 

(3)  “  The  last  city,”  says  D’Anville,  “on  this  shore,”  (meaning  the  western  side  of 
the  Therma'ic  Gulph)  “is  Dium;  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  Stan-Dia ; 
in  which  a  preposition  of  place  precedes  the  proper  name,  according  to  the  usage  which 
in  later  times  had  become  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  Roman  empire.”  Ant.  Geog . 
p.  198.  Lond.lfQl. 
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could  hear  nothing  of  it  in  this  part  of  our  journey.  In 
viewing  this  region  the  whole  way  from  Platamonos  to 
Katarina ,  the  parts  which  compose  it  are  so  exceedingly 
vast  and  distinct,  that  any  seeming  confusion  of  its  antient 
geography  may  have  originated  in  two  causes  :  First,  that 
the  boundaries  of  Thrace  and  Macedon  were  continually 
liable  to  change :  and  secondly,  that  different  appellations 
were  applied  to  one  and  the  same  place.  There  was  a 
time,  as  we  have  before  proved1 2,  when  the  limits  of  Thrace 
extended  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  consequently,  by  very 
old  writers,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities  of  Boeotia, 
Phocis,  and  Thessaly,  would  be  considered  as  Thracian  :  and 
this  may  explain  the  reason  why  the  old  Scholiast,  upon  the 
Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  mentions  Pieria  as  a 
mountain  of  Thrace \  It  was  also  owing  to  this  cause  that 
Orpheus  was  called  a  Thracian ,  whose  sepulchre  was  long 
shewn  in  Pieria.  The  same  indecision  attaches  to  the 
antient  geography  of  Macedonia.  Its  natural  barrier  to  the 
south  was  of  course  formed  by  the  Defile  of  Tempe  and 
the  Peneus  river,  where  it  is  placed  by  the  oldest  geographer, 
Scylax ,  who  has  been  considered  as  the  inventor  of 
geographical  tables3.  But  in  a  later  age,  when  the 
Macedonians  were  restricted  within  narrower  boundaries, 

the 


(1)  See  Part  II.  of  these  Travels,  Section  II.  Chap.  XVIII.  pp.  777>  77 8. 
Broxb.  1814. 

(2)  Vid.  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argonautic.  lib.  i.  ver.  31. 

(3)  '\ird  dt  Yhjyeiov  7rora/u.ov  MaKfddvfc  ii<r\v  edyoc.  Scylacis  Caryandensis 
Periplus,  p.  61.  ed.  J.  Gronov.  L,  Bat.  1 6Q7- 
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the  Lydias  and  the  Haliacmon  were  its  utmost  southern 
limits,  as  appears  from  Herodotus \  In  journeying  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Thermcean  Gulph ,  the  whole 
district,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  that  of  the 
Axius ,  is  one  swampy  plain,  bounded  on  its  western  side 
by  the  chain  of  Olympus :  to  the  south  of  it  is  seen  Ossa ; 
and  upon  the  east  it  is  terminated  by  the  sea.  There  are 
no  hills,  nor  other  natural  barriers  to  form  subdivisions; 
so  that  whether  called  Botticea,  or  Pieria ,  or  Perrhcehia ,  it 
is  all  one  and  the  same  plain. 

After  leaving  the  ruins  of  the  Doric  temple ,  being  obliged 
to  turn  towards  the  left,  out  of  the  ordinary  route,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  inundation  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  to  effect  a  passage  over  another  branch  of  the  Pellica 
near  Katarina ,  we  observed  a  most  remarkable  tumulus  on 

■  i 

a  hill  near  to  the  village  of  Spee.  This  corresponds  with 
the  situation  which  Apollodorus 5  has  assigned  for  the  Tomb 
of  Orpheus.  It  is  moreover  mentioned  by  the  Epitomiser 
of  Strabo,  that  there  was  a  village  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Dium,  called  Pimplea4 5 6,  where  Orpheus  was  said  to  have 
died.  This  tumulus  is  of  immense  magnitude  :  its  form 
is  perfectly  conical ;  and  upon  its  vertex  there  are  trees 

growing 
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Tomb  of 
Orpheus. 


Pimpl&a. 


(4)  M%>1  Ai/Ji'w  te  7r0TdfM0v  kuI  ' AXiaKpiovos,  o*  ovpi^ovcn  yijv  ri\v  BomatlSa 
te  Kal  McnceSoviSa,  k.  t.  X.  Herodoti  Hist.  lib.  vii.  p.  419.  ed.  Gronov.  L.Bat.\y\5. 

(5)  Apollodori  Bibliotheca,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

(6)  Epitom.  fin.  lib.  vii.  Strabon.  Geog.  p.  479.  ed.  Oxon.  {UipvXEiav,  evda 
'OptyEVQ  Stfapifitv.)  “  In  antiquis  exemplaribus  TUirXav,  et  'tliirXEiav ,  sine  litera  p. 
legi,  notaverunt  eruditi,  ut  notavit  Salmasius  ad  Solinum,  p.  112.  ed.  Ultraject. 
{Palmer.)”  Ibid.  Not.  5. 
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growing  of  great  size.  But  the  Tomb  of  Orpheus  was  only 
twenty  stadia  from  Dium1 ;  and  this  tumulus  is  about  the 
same  distance  from  Katarina.  The  site  of  it,  according  to 
Pausanias,  was  marked  by  a  pillar ,  upon  the  right  hand,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  stadia  from  Dium,  going  from  the 
city  towards  the  Pierian  mountain2.  There  was  upon  the 
pillar  (vfyict,  Xtdov)  an  amphora  of  stone ;  and  this  vessel, 
according  to  a  vulgar  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
supposed  to  contain  the  bones  of  Orpheus.  In  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  Pausanias  has  furnished  us  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  oldest  Pelasgic  sepulchre:  for  the  pillar  (ztcov) ,  answering 
also  to  the  st6le  of  Homer,  bespeaks  the  presence  of  a 
sepulchral  mound,  as  its  pedestal ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  prefer  translating  the  word  viHftcx,  by  amphora,  rather 
than  by  urna  ;  because  the  former  was  used  in  Greece  for 
sepulchral  monuments ,  and  was  of  itself  considered  as  a 
symbol  of  death3.  As  to  the  belief  entertained  by  the  natives 
of  its  containing  bones,  it  was  consistent  with  the  notions 
respecting  funeral  rites  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  when 
it  was  more  usual  to  burn  than  to  bury  the  dead.  It  is 

difficult 


(1)  Pausaniae  Boeot.  c.  30.  p.  769.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(2)  MancoVf?  U  oi  X^Pav  rjy  vno  opog  rtjv  Yliapiav  fyovrEe  ml  ttoXiv  \iov> 

<j>a<rlv  W  tZv  yvvanZy  yeydodai  r t)v  TeXevrjy  iyravOa  rd,  ’O p$u.  *  '\6y „  ^ 

Atov  T)}y  bri  to  opoi,  ml  <rrctSia  TrpoEXrjXddoTc  ebon,  xtoiy  ri  hriy  iy  ml 

ETTtdnpa '  iirt  tA  Kiovi ,  vZpta  XiQov.  fy*  Si  rd  oVi  tov  'Optfw  rj  vSpla/mdd 
01  ETTixaipioi  Xayovcn,  Pausaniae  Boeotica,  cap.  30.  p .769.  ed.  Kuhnii 

(3)  See  Vignette  to  chap.  XIII.  Part  II.  of  these  Travels,  Section  the  Second,  and 
p.  53S  ol  the  same,  for  observations  on  the  Amphora,  as  a  symbol  of  death.  Also 

ltecherches  sur  l  Ongine  et  les  Progrhs  ties  Arts  de  la  Grice,  torn.  I.  Plaache  ix 
Jig.  4.  d  Londres,  1/85. 
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difficult  to  explain  what  Pausanias  means  by  his  allusion 
to  the  Pierian  Mountain,  because  there  was  no  other 
mountain  than  Olympus  near  to  Dium ;  but  perhaps  this 
part  of  it  in  Pieria  might  have  been  so  denominated.  There 
is  scarcely  a  mile  that  the  literary  traveller  will  proceed 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Thermcean  Gulph,  without 
regretting  the  loss  of  almost  all  information  respecting  its 
antient  geography.  If,  as  it  was  before  observed,  we  had 
the  seventh  book  of  Strabo  in  its  entire  state,  this  loss  might 
have  been  in  some  measure  supplied  ;  but  for  the  rest,  all 
our  usual  resources  fail  us  here.  In  such  a  dearth  of 
intelligence  concerning  the  rivers  and  the  cities  of  Pieria, 
it  behoves  us  to  examine  the  only  documents  antiquity  has 
afforded  us  with  the  greater  assiduity ;  and  particularly,  to 
compare  the  observations  of  Livy  with  the  modem  state  of 
the  country.  But  even  Livy  s  observations,  perspicuous 
and  valuable  as  they  generally  are  upon  subjects  of  this 
natuie,  tend  rather  to  perplex  than  to  guide  us  in  our 
researches  here  ;  for  whereabouts  may  we  look  for  the  river 
Mytis  ,  the  town  of  Agassab,  and  the  river  Ascordus 6 $  or 
how  disci iminate  between  the  widely -overflowing  course  of 
the  Baphyrus\  and  that  of  the  Enipeus4 5 6 7 8 9  P  and  what  becomes 

of 


(4)  “  Ad  amnem  nomine  Mityn  processit.”  Livio,  Hist.  lib.  xliv.  c.  7.  tom.  III. 
p.  685.  ed.  Crevier. 

(5)  "  Postero  die  progressus,  Agassam  urbem,  tradentibus  sese  ipsis,  recepit.”  Ibid. 

(6)  “  Progressus  inde  diei  iter,  ad  Ascordum  flumen  posuit  castra.”  Ibid.  p.  686. 

(7)  “  Late  restagnans  Baphyri  amnis.”  Ibid.  p.  685. 

(8)  Deinde  quinque  millia  passuum  ab  urbe  citra  ripam  Bnipei  amnis  castra  ponit.” 

Ibid.  p.  687. 
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of  the  Haliacmon,  which  Livy  only  once  mentions'? 
According  to  him,  there  were  two  pylce  into  Macedonia,  each 
of  which  he  calls  a  saltas ;  meaning,  evidently,  a  narroiv 
pass ,  with  a  paved  causeway  (via  militaris),  that  might  be 
easily  defended.  Tempe  was  one  of  these ;  and  there  was 
another  near  Dium.  The  latter  saltus  could  be  nothing  more 
than  a  causeway  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Mauro-Nero 
and  Pcllica,  or,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  of  th eMalathria, 
where  its  remains  now  exist.  In  describing  the  latter,  he 
says  that  the  whole  space  between  Olympus  and  the  sea 
was  here  only  a  mile  ;  one  half  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Baphyrus,  “  late  restagnans,”  and  the 
2wiou  °f  rest  ^ tbe  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  town  of  Dium,  leaving- 
only  a  very  small  portion,  which  could  be  easily  fortified. 
Then  he  describes  the  Macedonian  king,  Perseus,  as  aban¬ 
doning  this  passage,  leaving  it  open  to  the  Roman  troops, 
and  flying  to  Pydna.  The  Roman  Consul  advances,  and  in 
two  marches  comes  to  Dium,  pitching  his  tents  by  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  with  a  view  to  preserve  it  from  insult ; 
and  himself  entering  the  city.  The  following  day  he 
marches  to  the  river  Mytis ;  the  day  after,  to  the  town  of 
Agassa;  and  upon  the  fourth  he  is  by  the  river  Ascordus. 
In  his  retreat,  first  to  Dium,  and  afterwards  to  Phila,  he  is 
followed  by  Perseus,  who  enters  Dium,  and  repairs  the 
fortifications  which  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  Romans  :  and 
then  advancing  to  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Dium, 

pitches 
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(1)  Livii  Hist.  lib.  xlii.  cap.  53.  tom.  III.  p.  <533.  ed.  Crevier. 
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pitches  his  camp  by  the  Enipeus ;  making  the  river,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  its  passage,  serve  him  instead  of 
a  rampart.  Then  begins  the  siege  of  HeracUa  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans,  which  is  stated  to  be  mid-way  between 
Dium  and  Tempe,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Phila ; 
and  it  is  also  related  that  the  garrison  in  Heraclea  perceived 
the  fires  in  the  camp  of  the  Macedonian  king,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Enipeus.  This  valuable  document  is  the  only 
clue  now  afforded  to  the  geography  of  the  country  between 
Platamonos  and  Katarina.  The  Reader  will  use  his  own 
conjectures,  after  comparing  it  with  the  description  we  have 
given  of  the  country ;  but  to  us  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Mauro-Nero  river  was  the  Baphyrus,  and  the  Malathria  the 
Enipeus  ;  and  that  Katarina  was  Dium.  The  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  we  have  already  described  ;  and  it  is 
evident,  from  Livy's  description,  that  the  site  of  this  temple 
was  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  town ;  because  the  Roman 
Consul,  after  pitching  his  tents  by  the  side  of  it,  quits  the 
camp  to  enter  the  city.  The  situation  also  of  the  tumulus 
we  have  described  as  the  Tomb  of  Orpheus,  by  its  distance 
from  Katarina,  affords  further  presumption  confirming  the 
identity  of  this  place  with  Dium,  and,  consequently,  the 
propriety  of  the  name  thus  given  to  the  tomb.  The  only 
difficulty  obviating  such  an  arrangement  is  the  want  of  a 
position  for  the  Haliacmon,  which,  according  to  theEpitomiser 
of  Strabo,  flowed  by  Dium  to  the  Thermcean  Gulph 2.  It  is 

very 


chap.  x. 


(2)  See  the  passage  before  cited  :  ''On  fxtrd  -o'  kiov  rro\iv,  k.  r.  A. 
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very  remarkable  that  this  river  is  only  once  mentioned  by 
Livy,  who  has  so  diffusely  illustrated  the  topography  of 
this  district ;  and  his  allusion  to  it  is  not  introduced  with 
any  reference  to  Dium  :  it  occurs  in  another  part  of  his 
history1 2,  where  the  city  of  Elimea,  instead  of  Dium ,  is 
described  as  being  upon  that  river.  The  Haliacmon  is  also 
mentioned  by  Herodotus ,  and  under  some  circumstances  that 
might  connect  it  with  the  mingled  streams  of  Mauro-Nero 
and  Pellica* :  but  not  a  syllable  is  said  of  Dium ;  and  he 
places  it  farther  to  the  north,  by  associating  it  with  another 
river,  Lydias,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  fell  into  the 
gulph  of  Therma,  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axius. 

Here  we  saw  the  old  Pelasgic  car  again  in  use,  as  we 
had  seen  it  in  Thessaly  and  in  Troas,  drawn  by  two  oxen 
yoked.  We  then  entered  Katarina.  It  is  a  small  town, 
surrounded  with  wood,  situate  in  the  narrow  plain  which 
Livy  mentions,  between  Olympus  and  the  sea;  and  upon 
the  very  roots  of  the  mountain,  whose  summits  tower  above 
it  in  the  highest  degree  of  grandeur  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  There  is  no  place  where  the  whole  outline 
formed  by  the  many  tops3  of  Olympus  may  be  seen  to  so 

much 


(1)  “  Profectus  inde  toto  ' exercitu,  Eordeam  petens,  ad  Begorritem  quern  vocant 
lacum  positis  castris,  postero  die  in  Elimeam  ad  Haliacmona  Jluvium  processit.”  Livii 

(  Hist.  lib.  xlii.  c.  53.  tom.  III.  p.  633.  ed.  Crevier. 

(2)  Herodotus  describes  them  as  the  boundaries  of  Botticea  and  Macedonia :  and  he 
says  that  the  two  fivers  fell  by  confluence  into  the  same  channel :  pi\pi  Ai >Utt6  rt 
vorapov  ical  'AXidicpovoc,  oV  ovpi'Covm  yrjv  rrjv  B orriadtid  re  kuI  M aKedoviSa,  ic  ruvro 
'peeOpov  to  i)(5up  avp/xiayovTEc.  Herodoti  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  127 .  P-419<  ed.  Gronov. 

(3)  ’A KpoTarij  Kopvfrj  7ro\vhipdhc  OvX vpiroio.  Hom.  II.  A.  4Q9. 


fuLhshnl  July  ai'*.1  lfij'd ,  by  T,  (uJ.cH  ic  W.Davu-x.Stiarid.Loruivri . 
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much  advantage  as  from  Katarina.  Perhaps  they  were  chap.  x. 
rendered  more  distinct  in  consequence  of  the  snows  whereby 
the  mountain  was  at  this  time  invested.  It  appeared  like  one 
vast  glacier ;  and  for  some  time  after  our  arrival  we  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  gazing  at  its  splendid 3  and  majestic  form. 

Katarina  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  houses4 5, 
principally  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  are  governed  by  an 
Agha.  Its  commerce  consists  entirely  in  the  exportation  of 
corn,  to  the  amount,  annually,  of  between  two  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  quilots \  It  is  sent  to  be  shipped  at  a  port  which 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  town.  Judging  from  the  general 
internal  appearance  of  the  place,  its  condition  must  be  very 
wretched:  but,  externally  viewed,  it  has  a  pleasing  aspect, 
owing  to  the  trees  which  surround  it,  and  to  its  mosque 
rising  among  them.  The  Turkish  mosques,  generally 
constructed  with  domes,  and  always  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  towers,  as  minarets ,  give  an  air  of  elegance, 
and  sometimes  of  grandeur,  even  to  the  villages.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  we  saw  a  Soros  of  white 

marble, 

(3)  -----  aV  alyXrjsvrog  'OXv/airov.  Iliad.  A.  532. 

(4)  If  Dr.  Holland’s  statement  be  accurate,  the  number  has  been  more  than  doubled 
since.  He  speaks  of  <f  300  houses,  some  of  them  of  large  size.”  See  Holland's  Travels, 

J).  305.  Lond.  1815. 

(5)  “  Les  mesures  Turkes  sont  le  pic  pour  les  etoffes,  et  le  guilot  pour  les  grains. 

Le  pic  a  25  pouces :  un  pic  et  trois  quarts  font  une  aune  de  France.  Le  quilot  de 
Salonique  vaut  trois  quilots  et  trois  quarts  de  celui  de  Constantinople.  Quatre  quilots  et 
demi  de  Constantinople  font  la  charge  de  Marseille,  et  un  septier  de  Paris  plus  un 
cinquieme.  On  appreciera  les  mesures  Turkes  avec  plus  de  justesse  encore,  en  indiquant 
leur  rapport  avec  les  poids.  Le  quilot  de  Salonique  pese  85  okes  en  ble  Macedonien, 
et  celui  de  Constantinople  22.  La  charge  de  Marseille  peut  etre  evaluee  it  300  livres, 
et  le  septier  de  Paris  a  250.”  Beaujour,  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  II.  p.  1Q3. 

Paris,  1800. 
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marble,  of  such  magnitude  and  beauty,  that  we  were 
convinced  it  could  have  belonged  to  no  mean  city.  Upon 
our  inquiring  where  it  had  been  found,  we  were  told 
that  it  had  been  brought  from  the  Palceo-castro  of  Malathria, 
before  mentioned,  situate  in  Mount  Olympus,  at  three  hours 
distance  from  Katarina ,  where  there  were  others  of  the  same 
nature,  and  a  great  quantity  of  antient  marbles ;  but  that 
some  Franks  visiting  the  spot  about  three  years  before,  and 
after  being  employed  in  copying  inscriptions,  removing 
something,  the  real  nature  of  which  was  not  known, 
the  Agha ,  suspecting  them  of  having  discovered  a 
concealed  treasure,  had  ordered  as  many  of  those  marbles 
as  could  be  broken  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  rest  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  place ;  in  consequence  of  which  order 
this  Soros  had  been  brought  to  Katarina.  Such  was  the 
substance  of  the  story.  The  natives  entertain  a  tradition  that 
the  sea  once  extended  beyond  its  present  boundary,  over  all 
the  plain  of  Katarina,  to  the  foot  of  Olympus;  reaching  quite 
up  to  that  Palceo-castro,  whose  inhabitants,  they  say,  then 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce.  Wh6  the  travellers  may 
have  been,  thus  designated  under  the  name  of  Franks, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  We  at  first  believed  them  to 
have  been  Dr.  Sibthorpe  and  Mr.  Hawkins.  Afterwards  we 
supposed  that  Mr.  Tweddell,  in  his  journey  from  Salonica, 
visited  those  ruins :  and,  if  this  be  true,  great  as  the  regret 

must  be  which  is  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  valuable  journals1, 

and 


(l)  See  the  account  of  their  “  extraordinary  disappearance in  the  valuable  work 
published  by  his  brother, — “  Remains  of  the  late  John  Tweddell &c.  Land.  1815. 
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and  deeply  as  that  loss  is  how  deplored  by  every  person  ^  chap.x.^ 
of  taste  and  literature  in  Europe,  it  will  be  increased 
by  this  circumstance;  because  Mr.  Tweddell  would  have 
made  the  discovery  of  a  city  in  this  part  of  Pieria  an 
important  point  in  the  illustration  of  its  general  topography: 
and  if  he  there  found,  as  it  is  very  probable  he  did,  any 
antient  inscriptions  among  the  ruins,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  a  syllable  as  to  the  use  that  he  would  have  made  of  them. 

Being  therefore  without  any  clue,  either  to  the  name  of 
the  city,  or  to  the  history  of  its  sepulchres,  which,  from  the 
evidence  afforded  in  this  single  Soros  at  Katarina,  may  be 
considered  as  regal,  our  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  to 
repair  ourselves  to  the  spot;  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed. 

The  Agha,  to  whom  we  sent  our  Tchohodar  with  a  request 
tor  that  purpose,  positively  refused  his  assent:  and  when  we 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  for  guides  to  conduct  us  thither, 
even  in  spite  of  the  Aghas  refusal,  we  found  that  no  one 
dared  to  accompany  us.  The  Greek  inhabitants,  to  whom 
we  applied,  told  us,  that  if  we  were  determined  to  go  to  the 
Palceo- castro,  we  must  remain  in  Katarina  until  we  could 
enter  into  some  contract  with  the  robbers  who  dwell  there, 
and  who  are  the  only  proper  guides  to  such  deserted  places. 

This  we  would  willingly  have  done ;  but  our  time  of 
remaining  in  Turkey  would  not  admit  of  such  delay,  and  we 
were  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  persons  whom  the  Greeks  of  Katarina  designate 
by  the  name  of  robbers,  are  probably  nothing  more  than  the 
Albanian  mountaineers  of  Olympus  ;  a  set  of  men  to  whom 
any  traveller  may  trust  his  safety,  and  in  whose  honour  we 

would 
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would  gladly  have  confided.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
their  own  countrymen,  the  Arnauts  of  Katarina,  speak  of  a 
sturdy  set  of  depredators  in  Olympus,  whom  they  say  even 
Ali  Pasha  has  not  been  able  to  extirpate ;  and  who  sometimes 
lay  the  villages  under  contribution. 

When  our  Tchohodar  returned  from  the  Agha,  he  had 
orders  to  procure  lodging  for  us  in  the  little  cottage  of  an 
Arnaut,  or  Albanian  peasant:  and  here  we  found  a  cabin,  small 
indeed,  but  in  neatness  and  cleanliness  it  might  have  vied 
with  the  dwelling  of  a  Dutch  boor.  The  floor  consisted  of 
the  hard  and  well-swept  earth;  and  the  walls  were  covered 
with  a  yellow  plaster,  kept  so  clean,  that  it  was  without  spot. 
This  being  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
our  thoughts  were  directed  homewards,  to  our  beloved 
country,  in  the  recollection  of  the  happiness  and  social 
mirth  diffused  around  the  hearths  of  Englishmen,  by  the 
annual  recurrence  of  their  greatest  festival :  and  bating  the 
privation  sustained  in  so  long  an  absence  from  all  that  was 
most  dear  to  us,  we  had  no  reason  to  complain,  either  of 
our  fare,  or  of  our  accommodation.  We  were  regaled,  it 
is  true,  in  no  spacious  apartment ;  nor  had  we  any  other 
seat  or  couch  than  what  the  bare  earth  afforded ;  but  this 
we  had  long  learned  to  prefer  before  the  sofas  and  cushions 
of  the  Turks  or  Greeks,  which  always  swarm  with  vermin. 
As  for  our  banquet,  we  must  have  been  indeed  fastidious 
if  we  had  been  dissatisfied  on  this  account ;  as,  in  addition 
to  our  own  provisions  of  bread  and  coffee  and  tea,  from 
Larissa,  a  huge  Albanian  turkey  smoked  upon  the  floor ; 
and,  after  a  plentiful  repast,  the  evening  of  our  Christmas¬ 
sy 
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day  was  spent  in  comfort  and  repose.  Future  travellers  in 
Greece  will  do  well  to  profit  by  our  experience,  with  respect 
to  the  Albanian  peasantry, — a  race  as  distinct  as  possible 
from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  We  never 
had  reason  to  complain,  when  we  consented  to  forego  the 
accommodation  offered  in  Greek  houses  for  a  night’s 
lodging  beneath  their  humbler  sheds.  The  Greeks  are,  for 
the  most  part,  indolent  and  profligate,  vain,  obsequious, 
ostentatious,  poor  and  dirty.  The  Albanians  are  industrious, 
independent,  honourable,  cleanly,  and  hospitable.  They 
are  a  hardier  and  a  healthier  race  ;  passing  their  lives,  sub  dio, 
either  in  the  fields  or  upon  the  mountains:  their  sons  possess 
a  manlier  disposition  than  the  offspring  of  the  Greeks ,  who  are 
always  effeminate ;  and  the  daughters  of  Albanians  are  not 
characterized  by  those  relaxed  habits  and  that  early  fading 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  Grecian  damsels.  A  girl  of 
Grecian  parents  scarcely  attains  her  twentieth  year  before  she 
begins  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  a  premature  old  age;  and  all 
the  Grecian  women  exhibit  a  matronly  appearance  long  before 
they  enter  into  the  marriage  state.  Some  of  them  are,  it  is  true, 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  Nature  seems  to  have  been  more 
lavish  in  the  distribution  of  female  charms  among  the  Grecian 
than  among  the  Albania n  women ;  because  the  Albanian 
women  have  almost  all  of  them  the  complexion  and  the 
features  of  gipsies :  but  then  the  former  seldom  display  the 
natural  beauties  which  they  possess ;  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  disguised  by  cosmetics  and  paint,  and  by  the  artificial 
ornaments  of  false  hair;  tricked  out,  at  the  same  time,  by  all 
sorts  of  finery,  and  smelling  of  essences  and  of  musk.  The 
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CHAP- x'  »  Albanian  women  are  fond  of  finery, — and,  indeed,  where  are 
the  women,  except  in  highly  civilized  society,  who  are  not 
fond  of  it  ? — but  the  Albanian  finery  consists,  principally,  in 
a  display  of  colours  strongly  contrasted ;  and  their  dress  is 
remarkable  for  the  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  by 
which  it  is  distinguished.  As  the  costume  is  uniformly 
the  same,  a  description  of  the  dress  worn  by  one  of  the 
Albanian  women  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
appearance  exhibited  by  all  of  them.  It  consists  of  the 
following  articles  of  attire  ;  the  difference  between  the 
lower  class  and  the  higher,  in  their  apparel,  being  found 
only  in  the  costliness  of  its  materials. 

1.  A  napkin  fastened  tight  over  the  forehead,  falling  to  the 
shoulders  behind,  and  in  front,  on  either  side  of  the  head, 
below  the  chin. 

2.  Great  quantity  either  of  silver  or  gold  coin,  hanging  about 
the  temples  and  under  the  chin,  and  braided  behind  into  the 
hair,  which  hangs  in  long  tresses  down  the  back,  reaching  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs ;  the  rest  of  the  hair  being  only  visible 
above  the  ears  and  temples. 

3.  An  embroidered  shift,  richly  worked  in  front,  and  covering  the 
arms  as  far  as  the  hands. 

4.  A  sash,  or  girdle,  of  blue  stuff. 

5.  Short  plaided  hose,  with  lively  colours,  like  those  worn  by 
Scotch  Highlanders. 

'  6.  Slippers  of  yellow  leather. 

7.  An  embroidered  jacket  over  the  shift,  reaching  to  the  elbows 
and  ankles  ;  trimmed  round  the  lower  skirts  with  fringe. 

8.  Another  richly  embroidered  jacket  over  the  first,  but  without 
sleeves,  reaching  only  to  the  knees. 


After 
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After  all,  a  faithful  drawing  of  this  costume  would  repre-  t  chap,  x. 
sent  it  much  better  than  any  description  can  do :  but 
costumes  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  nations,  however 
accurately  designed  and  coloured  as  to  the  dresses,  almost 
always  fail  in  the  delineation  of  characteristical  features  ; 
because  nothing  but  a  faithful  portrait  painter  can  trace 
those  modifications  of  the  human  countenance  which 
denote  particular  regions1. 

On  Saturday,  December  the  twenty-sixth,  we  left 
Katarina;  journeying  towards  the  east,  over  a  wretched  sandy 
common  covered  with  brakes2.  In  the  plains  near  Katarina , 
the  Arnant  shepherds  are  seen  armed  with  large  pistols 
and  poignards.  Their  dogs  make  a  singular  appearance,  Shepherds' 

•  iiii  i  i  •  Dogs  in  body 

wearing  body-clothes  ;  the  only  instance  we  had  ever  seen  of  clothes, 
the  same  kind.  The  animals  under  their  care,  besides  sheep, 
were  hogs,  buffaloes,  and  oxen.  The  Christian  inhabitants 
of  this  district  complain  heavily  of  Turkish  oppression  :  the 
sight  of  a  family  stripped  of  all  its  property,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  professing  the  Christian  religion,  is 
not  uncommon  :  the  consequence  is,  that  some  pretend 
to  be  Mahometans  whose  hearts  are  well  disposed  towards 
Christianity ;  and  many  have  no  definable  religion  whatsoever. 

In  the  road  from  Katarina  to  Kitros,  the  termination  of  Olympus 

towards 

(1)  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  magnificent  work  of  Mans,  de 
Choiseul.  In  that  work,  the  dresses  worn  by  the  Grecian  women  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  are  faithfully  designed  ;  but  the  females  themselves  are  all  Parisian.  In 
English  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  the  delineation  of  countenance  is  even  less 
attended  to;  as  in  Cook’s  Voyages,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  were 
represented  with  Grecian  features.  With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Holhouse  may  be  mentioned  as  the  only  publication  containing  any 
faithful  pictures  of  the  women  of  the  country. 

(2)  Pteris  Aquilina. 
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towards  the  tuest,  or  rather  west- south-west,  becomes  visible; 
and  after  its  declension  in  that  direction,  begins  the 
acclivity  of  another  mountain,  also  of  considerable  height, 
which  at  this  season  was  entirely  covered  with  snow; 

continuing  the  great  chain  or  mountain  barrier,  in  the  same 

* 

line  with  Olympus  and  Ossa  ; — these  three  being  all  that  are 
in  view,  like  a  vast  wall  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
reaching  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds.  In  this  road  from 
Katarina  to  Kitros,  there  are  two  places  where  antiquities  are 
found;  both  of  them  being  upon  the  left  of  the  route.  We 
turned  out  of  our  way  to  visit  them.  The  first  place  occurs 
distant  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  Katarina;  at  a 
village  which  lies  in  a  valley  towards  the  left ;  not  visible 
from  the  road.  Here  we  found  several  fragments  of  sculpture 
and  architecture;  and  among  them  the  following  inscription, 
upon  a  monument  erected,  as  it  is  stated,  by  “  ulpia 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  HERMiEUS,  TO  ULPIUS  RUSTICUS,  HER  DEAR 

husband.”  The  form  of  the  Omega  is  curious. 


O  Y  A  n  I  A  E  P  M  A  I  O  Y 

OVAniujPOVCTI 

X  LU  Tui  r.AY  KVTA 

Tuj  A  N  API  EKTujN 

EKEINOYEKEINuj 

KAlEAYTHTuir 

XANEIACXAPIN 

The  inhabitants  told  us  that  there  were  other  inscriptions  in 
the  church  of  this  village ;  but  so  much  delay  was  likely  to 
be  incurred  in  getting  it  open,  that  we  could  not  wait  to  see 
them.  The  next  occurred  at  an  hour’s  distance  from  Katarina; 
where,  in  the  wall  of  a  small  chapel,  near  to  the  road,  we 

found 
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found  a  Cippus,  inscribed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 

“  OPHELION,  TO  HIS  FATHER’S  MEMORY.” 

co<i>eAi 
CO  N  CO  <t>  G 
A  I  CO  N  I  T  Cl) 
fl  ATPIJUN6I 
ACXAPIN 

We  observed  here  marks  of  the  foundations  of  a  temple ; 
and  upon  the  mountain,  still  farther  to  the  left,  there 
were  other  vestiges.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
natives  now  call  the  place  where  the  antiquities  lie,  by 
the  name  of  MAKEAONIA.  “It  is  a  name,”  they  said,  “  which 
they  always  give  to  the  land  there ;  not  to  any  Palceo - 
castro The  roads  were  deep,  and  full  of  mud,  rendering 
our  journey  tedious  and  disagreeable  :  we  were  however 
amply  repaid  for  all  our  fatigue,  whenever  we  looked  back 
towards  Katarina ;  for  then  we  beheld  Olympus,  not  only  in 
undiminished  glory,  but  seeming  of  greater  magnitude  than 
ever,  being  without  a  cloud  to  obscure  any  part  either  of 
its  summit  or  sides ;  all  its  vast  masses  and  deep  chasms 
being  displayed,  so  that  the  eye  might  range  from  its 
broad  base  upwards  to  its  craggy  tops,  now  radiant  with 
bright  and  shining  light,  reflected  from  accumulated  snows, 
and  contrasted  with  the  dark  shadows  of  its  awful 
bosom;  beneath  which,  most  beautifully  picturesque, 
appeared  the  woods  of  Katamnas  with  the  dome  and  minarets 
of  the  town  conspicuous  among  the  trees.  At  about  half 
VOL.  iv.  2  u 
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an  hour’s  distance  from  this  chapel,  ascending  a  hill,  we 
had  another  noble  prospect,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  : 
it  commanded  the  whole  of  the  Therm^ean  Gulph  ; 
Mount  Athos  appearing  plainly  to  the  east  :  also  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulph  we  saw  distinctly  the  white  walls 
and  buildings  of  Salonica.  Far  beyond  a  range  of  hills 
situate  at  the  back  of  the  city,  and  towards  the  north , 
we  saw  a  very  elevated  snow-clad  mountain  ;  and  upon 
inquiring  its  name,  were  told  that  it  is  called  Maleshivo. 
This  can  be  no  other  than  the  Scomius  of  Thucydides. 
We  must  continue  the  detail  of  objects  hence  visible, 
because  it  is  made  from  notes  written  upon  the  spot.  In 
the  open  sea,  to  the  south  of  Mount  Athos,  we  saw  islands, 
and  several  high  lands  that  seemed  like  islands,  not  one  of 
whose  names  can  be  ascertained  by  any  map  of  Greece : 
possibly  the  latter  may  have  been  the  promontories  of 
Ampelos  and  Canastrceum.  From  this  spot  we  also  surveyed 
the  whole  of  the  plain  surrounding  the  extremity  of  the 
Gulph  of  Therma.  In  this  plain,  upon  the  right  hand, 
standing  towards  the  sea,  is  an  immense  Tumulus,  making 
a  conspicuous  and  remarkable  appearance,  as  the  only 
principal  object :  it  is  now  called  TYMBOS  by  the  Greek 
peasants.  Thence  we  came  to  the  village  of  Kitros,  or  Kitro , 
distant  three  hours  from  Katarina.  Before  we  reached  the 
village,  we  saw,  upon  our  left,  the  ruins  of  a  chapel ; 
marking,  perhaps,  the  site  of  an  antient  temple.  Here  we 
dined  upon  olives,  onions,  and  biscuit,  with  very  good 
wine,  which  we  bought  in  the  place.  Kitros  is  indisputably 
the  Macedonian  Kydna,  a  name  antiently  corrupted  into 

the 
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the  more  memorable  appellation  of  Pydna  whose  geogra-  chap.  x. 
phical  position  is  pointed  out  by  an  observation  of  Livy ,  Pynda. 
when  he  states  that  JEnia,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  gulph, 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Thessalonica,  was  opposite  to 
Pydna* 2.  The  alteration  of  Kydna  into  Pydna,  as  mentioned 
by  Stephanas ,  must  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  earliest 
antiquity  ;  for,  before  the  time  of  Herodotus ,  it  was  written 
Pydna  by  Scylax  of  Caryanda3:  however  there  is  some 
testimony,  even  in  its  modern  name,  of  the  truth  of  the 
remark  made  by  Stephanus; — if  that  name  may  be  called 
modern ,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Epitome  of  Strabo4 5. 

Here  we  learn  that  the  embouchure  of  the  Haliacmon  was 
to  the  north  of  Dium,  in  Pieria;  and  that  the  city  of 
Pydna  occurred  in  the  same  district,  bearing  the  appellation 
of  Kitros.  The  same  may  be  gathered  from  Ptolemy ;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  places  are  enumerated  in  a 
contrary  order,  from  north  to  south \  It  is  desirable  to  fix 

with 


(0  Cydna  is  the  name  of  this  city,  as  written  by  Pomponius  Mela.  Also  Stephanus , 
KTANA,  7 roAtc  Monaco  vide-  OfayfVf/c  iv  Ma/C£(Wt*cotV.  'H  Kara  TrapatyQopdv 
IITANA  Xeyerai'  To  eOvikov,  IITANAI02.  Stephanus  de  Urbib.  p.  392.  et  Not.  55. 
Amst.  1678.  In  the  text  of  Stephanus ,  it  is  written  Ili/oa  j  but  his  Commentator 
proves  that  it  ought  to  be  written  Tlvcva. 

(2)  Revocatis  igitur  in  naves  militibus,  omissaque  Thessalonicae  oppugnatione, 
./Eniam  inde  petunt quindecim  miilia  passuum  ea  urbs  abest,  adversus  Pydnam  posita, 
fertili  agro.”  Livii  Hist.  lib.  xliv.  cap.  10.  tom.  III.  p.63g.  ed.  Crevicr. 

(3)  III >cvci  iro'Xci  'EWtjvli.  Scylax  in  Mcaceciovta.  Vid.  Peripl.  p.  6l.  ed.  J.  Gronov. 
L.  Bat.  1 6g?. 

(4)  Ort  juera  ro  Alov  irSKiv,  6  AlkiaKpoiv  Trorapd^  etrriv,  k.  t.  A.  iv  y  ical  ttoXiq 
ITTANA,  rj  vvv  KITPON  KaXtlrai.  Excerpta  ex  Lib.  VII.  fine  Strabon.  Geog.  p.  479. 
ed.  Oxon. 

(5)  Y\npla<;.  Avlilov  irorapov  bicfioXal.  IITANA,  ' AXidtcpuvoc  irorapQv  eKfioXal 
AION  KoXuvla.  Ptolemaei  Geog. 
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chap,  x.  with  certainty  the  position  of  a  place  rendered  so  remarkable 
in  history.  It  was  in  the  plain  before  Pydna 1  that  the  great 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Macedonians  and  the  Romans, 
when  the  former,  by  their  signal  defeat,  forfeited  for  ever 
their  freedom,  and  Macedonia  became  a  Roman  province3. 

Tomb  of  the  The  conspicuous  tomb  before  mentioned  decidedly  marks  the 

Macedonians.  L  J 

spot;  and  its  immense  magnitude  is  explained  by  the  event 
of  that  battle,  when  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Macedonian 
army  were  left  dead  upon  the  field3.  It  is  the  same  species  of 
sepulchre  which  Strabo  has  called  Polyandrium ;  and  this 
tumulus  was  in  all  probability  noticed  by  him  in  that  part 
of  the  seventh  book  which  has  unfortunately  perished.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  custom  of  the  Greeks,  derived  from 
their  remote  ancestors,  to  raise  a  mound  of  this  kind  upon 
every  spot  signalized  as  the  theatre  of  any  important  contest. 
In  the  course  of  these  travels,  and  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  volume,  we  have  shewn  that  there  is  not  a  part  of 
Greece  which  has  been  rendered  illustrious  as  the  field  of 
any  memorable  battle,  but  a  tomb  of  this  description  now 
remains,  as  a  monument  of  the  place  where  it  was  fought. 
This  may  be  proved  with  reference  to  Marathon ,  Thermopylae, 
Platcece,  Leuctra,  Chceronda,  Pydna>  and  Phctrsalia.  The 

Macedonians 

(1)  Eip  fiev  ovy  rtf  Trpos  rrje  Ylvdyrjc  mhlu,  'P ufiaioi  Tlspcrca  Karct7roXep.iicravTce, 
KctduXov  rtjy  tuv  M axecoywv  fiamXtlav.  Excerpta  ex  Libri  VII.  fine  Strabon.  Geog. 
p.  479.  ed.  Qxon. 

(2)  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  twenty-second  of  June,  b.  c.  168  j  when  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Perseus  king  of  Macedon  were  slain  by  the 
Romans  within  the  compass  of  an  hour.  It  began  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  ended  before  four.  Fide  Plutarch,  in  Fit.  Paul.  Mm.  &c. 

(3)  Ibid.  Plutarch  says,  that  the  whole  valley,  even  to  the  feet  of  the  mountains, 
was  covered  with  dead  bodies. 
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Macedonians  and  Greeks ,  after  their  battles  with  the  CHAF  X; 
Persians,  with  the  Romans ,  or  with  each  other,  have  always 
done  this  :  but  the  same  custom  does  not  appear  to  have 
existed  among  the  Romans  in  Italy,  where  there  are  no 
other  tumuli  than  the  barrows  of  the  Celts,  which  are 
common  to  all  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  great  battle  that 
was  fought  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans,  under 
Flaminius 4,  near  the  Lake  Thrasy menus,  in  Perusia,  fifteen 
thousand  Romans  were  left  dead  upon  the  field :  yet  there  is 
no  tumulus  of  this  kind  to  mark  the  spot;  insomuch  that  it 
is  not  now  precisely  known  where  the  battle  of  Thrasymene 
took  place  ;  some  believing  it  to  have  happened  at  Ossaia,  and 
others  at  the  Ponte  di  sanguigno,  between  Torricella  and 
Crotona.  But  the  Polyandrium  of  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
like  that  in  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  and  the  others  here 
alluded  to,  is  a  conspicuous,  nay,  almost  an  everlasting 
monument,  of  that  sanguinary  conflict ;  and  the  Albanian 
shepherds,  tending  their  flocks  around  it,  although  uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  covering  the  mouldered  reliques  of  their 
ancestors,  are  the  unaltered  descendants  of  the  same  race  of 
heroes  who  fought  and  died  for  the  liberties  of  Macedon  ; — 
mighty  men,  as  ot  old,  men  of  renown ;  girded  with 
the  weapons  ot  war.”  This  place  has  been  rendered  Transactions 
memorable  for  the  shedding  of  other  blood  than  that  which  RtPydna‘ 
flowed  so  copiously  in  the  battle  of  Pydna  :  it  was  here  that 
Cassander  massacred  Olympias  the  mother,  Roxana  the  wife, 

and 


(4)  Fought  in  the  year  21 7  b.  c. 
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Leuterochori. 


and  Alexander  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great And,  as  if  it 
were  destined  in  after-ages  to  maintain  a  pre-eminence 
among  the  scenes  that  have  witnessed  human  slaughter,  it 
was  at  Kitros,  and  along  this  road  to  Salomca,  that  the 
French  prisoners,  when  compelled  by  the  Turks  to  march 
from  the  Morea  to  Constantinople ,  suffered  every  cruelty  that 
the  malice  of  their  enemies  could  inflict  :  many  of  them, 
after  seeing  their  drooping  companions  put  to  death  by 
their  conductors,  because  they  were  unable,  through  sickness 
and  fatigue,  to  continue  the  route,  were  constrained  to  carry 
the  heads  of  their  comrades  in  sacks,  that  an  accurate  return 
of  the  whole  number  might  be  made  upon  their  arrival  in 
the  capital. 

From  Kitros  we  went  to  the  village  of  Leuterochori1  2, 
situate  upon  an  eminence  near  to  the  gulph,  distant  about 
five  miles  from  Kitros 3.  From  this  place  we  intended  to  pass 
by  water  to  Salonica ;  but  when  we  arrived,  we  discovered 
that  the  persons  who  conducted  our  baggage,  instead  of 
halting,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do,  had  proceeded 
forward  with  it  to  Lehdno.  The  space  between  Leuterochori 
and  Kitros  agrees  with  the  distance  mentioned  by  Strabo's 

Epitomiser, 


(1)  Justin.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 

(2)  Signifying  “  the  free  village according  to  Dr.  Holland,  who  says  that  “  this 
“  district  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  territory  of  All  Pasha.  Here  commences  the 
“  territory  governed  by  Ismael  Bey  of  Seres.”  Holland's  Trav.p.  30 Q.  Lond.  1S15. — 
The  name  of  this  village  is  corruptedly  pronounced  Leftskoi  by  the  natives. 

(3)  We  were  only  one  hour  in  going  thither;  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of  travelling 
in  Turkey,  makes  it  rather  less  than  live  miles  :  but  distances  computed  by  time  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  unless  performed  with  caravans  of  camels,  which  are  generally 
preceded  by  an  ass  going  a  foot’s  pace,  at  the  rate  of  a  league  an  hour. 
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Epitomiser,  of  forty  stadia  between  Pydna  and  Methone4 5  : 
and  the  last-mentioned  city  occurs  in  this  order,  according 
to  the  description  given  of  Macedonia  by  Scylax\  But 
these  are  not  the  only  reasons  for  believing  that  Leuterochori 
stands  upon  the  site  of  Methone.  After  leaving  this  place, 
in  the  road  to  Salomca ,  the  territory  of  the  Bey  of  Seres 
immediately  begins  ;  and,  according  to  the  antient  boundaries 
of  the  two  regions,  Methone  was  the  last  town  of  Pieria ; 
upon  leaving  which,  the  traveller  entered  Botticea6.  This 
seems  to  prove  an  inaccuracy  of  the  former  geographer,  in 
placing  the  Haliacmon  river  southwards  towards  Blum; 
because,  according  to  the  older  authority  of  Scylax ,  enume¬ 
rating  the  places  from  south  to  north,  along  the  western  side 
of  the  Gulph  of  Therma ,  this  river  occurred  after  passing 
the  city  of  Methone7.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Methone  that 
Philip  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  when  struck  by  an 
arrow  from  the  citadel ;  a  circumstance  perhaps  as  well 
attested  as  any  fact  in  history,  being  related  by  Strabo 8,  by 

Diodorus, 


(4)  'Airij^u  &  i)  Ttji  fih  Ylv$vr)c  erdSia  p'.  Excerpta  ex  Lib.  VII.  Strab. 

p.  479.  ed.  Oxon. 

(5)  Vide  Peripl.  Scylacis  Caryandensis,  p.  6'1.  ed.  J.  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1697.  " 

(6)  See  the  passage,  as  above  cited,  of  the  Excerpta  of  Stralo’s  seventh  book  j  after 
which  occur  the  words  tt}q  Se  ’ AXuipov ,  o  arddia’  1}  ptv  oZv  Hvcya  TlieptKif  ecrriv 
7 roXig'  rj  ce  ''A Xupog,  B orraiictj. 

(7)  Tlvdva  TroXig  'EXX^vic,  7 roXtc  'EXX^vtc,  Kal  ’A Xidrpuy  TroTap.dc,  K.r.X. 

Scylacis  Caryandensis  Periplus,  p.  61. 

(8)  ’Ey  ce  tu  7 rpo  rrjg  M edcoyrjg  irectu,  ye veadai  trvvl(3rf  tu>  fyi\'nnru>  rip  'Apvvrov 
rtjv  bcKOTrrjv  rov  de^iov  oepdaXpov  KaTaireXrucp  t3eXei,  Kara  Try  iroXiopKiav  Trjc  TroXtug. 
Excerpta  ex  Lib.  VII.  Strabon.  Geog.  p.479.  ed.  Oxon. 
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chap. x.  Diodorus' ,  by  Pliny*,  by  Solinus,  and  by  Justin s.  With 
regard  to  the  particular  river  across  which  Philip  swum 
upon  that  occasion,  as  to  most  of  the  others  crossing 
this  route  in  their  passage  from  Olympus,  there  will 
always  be  some  uncertainty ;  unless  their  antient  names 
were  to  be  determined  by  a  residence  in  the  country ; 
because  the  appearances  vary  so  considerably  in  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  traveller  journeying  through 
this  country  at  the  melting  of  the  snow,  or  after  the 
annual  rains,  would  find  his  search  for  a  single  stream 
repaid  by  half  a  dozen  ;  and  during  the  dry  season,  perhaps, 
nothing  answering  to  his  notion  of  a  river  would  occur.  The 
author  finds  a  note  in  his  journal,  stating,  that  he  did  not  pass 
a  single  river  between  Katarina  and  Lebdno;  a  distance  of  six 
LeMno.  hours.  At  the  latter  place  we  halted  for  the  night.  The 
whole  of  this  journey  from  Katarina  was  through  a  country, 
fertile 4  perhaps,  but  looking  most  wretchedly  ;  and  it  may  be 
conceived  what  a  state  the  roads  were  in,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  our  making  no  further  progress  during  an  entire 
day.  At  Lebdno  we  were  conducted  to  the  same  khan  where 
the  poor  Frenchmen,  before  mentioned,  were  halted  for  the 
night,  during  their  horrid  march  to  Constantinople.  “  They 
were  seen,”  said  the  inhabitants,  “  carrying  the  heads  of 

their 

(1)  Vid.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  xvi. 

(2)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Q. 

(3)  “  Cum  Methonam  urbem  oppugnant,  in  praetereuntem  de  muris  sagitta  jacta 
dextrum  oculum  regis  effbdit.”  Justin.  Hist.  lib.\ ii.  cap.  6. 

(4)  The  plains  around  Methane  were  portioned  out  by  Philip  among  his  soldiers,  as 
the  rewards  of  their  services  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 
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their  wives  and  of  their  children,  and  of  others  who  had  ,  chap.  x. 
been  their  companions  upon  the  road,  whom  the  Turks  had 
beheaded  as  fast  as  they  fell  sick  by  the  way,  because  they 
were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.”  Many  of  them  fell 
for  want  of  food,  and  some  through  grief  and  despair.  It 
is  said  that  at  this  place  they  excited  the  commiseration 
even  of  Mahometans ,  who  carried  food  and  water  for  them 
to  the  Man  where  they  were  lodged5.  Whether  Lebdno  was 
the  antient  Alorus  or  not,  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  aiwus. 
in  which  wre  are  permitted  to  read  a  short  passage,  as  given 
from  Strabo 6,  respecting  the  distances  of  Methone,  Pydna ,  and 
Alorus.  If  by  seventy  stadia  be  intended  the  distance  of  the 
two  last  from  each  other,  then  Lebdno  is  proved  to  have 
been  Alorus  ;  but  if  this  be  assigned  as  the  distance  between 
Methone  and  Alorus ,  which  seems  to  be  the  reading  in  this 
instance,  Lebdno  is  not  situate  far  enough  towards  the  north. 

We  left  this  village  two  hours  before  sun-rise;  and  kept 
to  the  left,  along  the  plain  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gulph  of 
Therma,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  to  avoid  the  swampy 

shores. 


(5)  Whosoever  shall  become  the  faithful  historian  of  the  events  as  they  occurred 
within  a  short  time  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  will  find  that  die 
annals  of  the  world  do  not  furnish  more  dreadful  instances  of  human  suffering  than 
were  compressed  within  the  period  of  a  few  years  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  To  some  of  those  afflicting  sights  the  author 
of  these  Travels  was  an  eye-witness  :  it  seemed  as  if  that  BEING,  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  upon  iniquity,”  had  withdrawn  his  countenance 
from  the  earth  :  for  it  was  such  a  season  as  Halakkuk  has  called  “  the  hiding  of 

HIS  POWER.” 

(6)  'Avt^et  c  })  Meduvt]  rijc  ficv  ITi/th /?/?  ardSia  // '  rijg  ’A \dpov  St,  o'  araSia. 
Excerpta  ex  Lib.  VII.  fine,  Strabon.  Geog.  p.  479.  ed.  Oxon. 

2  X 
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t  chap-  x.  shores,  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which  were  all  inun¬ 
dated.  Then  we  turned  to  the  right ;  and  in  two  hours  came 
ingeMauro  a  large  river,  which  was  much  flooded,  called  IngeMauro. 

This  river  we  passed  by  a  flying  bridge.  A  poor  Turk 
attended  the  ferry,  living  in  a  wretched  hovel  constructed 
of  osiers  and  mud.  We  observed  here  a  change  in  the 
dress  of  the  peasants.  Over  the  white  cotton  Albanian  shift 
and  short  petticoat,  they  wore  a  black  vest  made  of  goats’ 
hair,  without  sleeves  ;  and  for  their  head-dress,  white  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  with  bunches  of  red  silk  over  their  foreheads, 
and  silver  ornaments  in  their  ears.  Continuing  our  journey 
across  wet  and  dirty  plains,  we  arrived,  in  three  hours  from 
the  Inge  Mauro  ferry,  at  another  large  river,  with  a  similar 
mode  of  passage,  called  Kara-smack  by  the  Turks,  and 
Mauro-smaek  Mauro-smack  by  the  Greeks  ;  the  difference  being  only  in 

Ferry.  # 

the  epithet,  as  applied  to  the  name  of  the  river1 2.  Here  we 
began  to  see  a  little  cultivated  land  ;  our  previous  journey 
during  this  day  having  been  through  flat  commons  covered 
with  water  and  mud.  Two  hours  after  passing  the  Mauro - 
smack,  we  saw,  towards  our  left,  a  village  called  Yanitza,  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain,  by  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river 
Fardar\  We  crossed  this  river  by  a  wooden  bridge  formed 

of 


(1)  This  river  must  be  the  Lydias,  after  having  received  the  waters  of  the  Erigon  : 
but  Herodotus  mentions  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  Lydias  and  Haliacmon  ;  the 
latter  of  which  was  farther  towards  the  south.  Fid.  Herodotum ,  Hist.  lit.  vii.  c.  12/. 
£.419.  ed.  Gronovii. 

(2)  “  The  best  information  I  could  procure  respecting  the  source  of  the  Vardar 
was  in  substance  as  follows  :  When  the  plain  of  the  Vardar  is  scorched  up  in  summer, 
the  shepherds  drive  their  flocks  and  herds  into  the  country  between  Bosnia  and  Caradar, 

and 
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of  planks,  at  the  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  current  was  extremely  strong:  it  is  the  Axius  of 
Herodotus  ;  separating  the  Mygdonian  from  the  Botticean 
territory* * 3 4,  where  Pella  stood;  and  it  is  now  called  the 
Vardar.  The  same  river  is  also  mentioned,  under  the  name 
of  Axtus,  by  the  venerable  Scylax\  As  we  surveyed  the 
marshy  district  in  wdiich  Pella  was  situated,  we  wished  to 
note  every  thing  that  characterized  the  place  of  Alexander  s 
nativity  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  so  soon  as  the  traveller 
quits  the  Grecian  territories,  where  every  object  became 
conspicuous  either  in  its  name  or  in  some  circumstance  of 
situation  or  history,  he  is  left  almost  without  a  clue  to  the 
antient  geography  of  the  country.  Owing  to  this  circum¬ 
stance,  the  mountain  at  whose  base  the  village  of  Yanitza 
now  stands  is  without  a  name.  The  site  of  Pella,  however, 
is  said  to  be  known,  which  cannot  have  been  far  removed 
from  the  same  spot;  and  it  would  indeed  be  marvellous 
if  it  were  not  well  known5,  after  such  a  description  as  that 


given 


an  to  the  high  mountains  beyond  Caradar,  eight  days’  journey  from  Salomca.  Those 
shepherds  relate,  that  in  a  swamp,  which  trembles  when  a  man  walks  upon  it,  there 
is  a  spring,  which  rises  from  the  earth  so  as  to  form  a  river  upon  the  spot  eleven  yards 
wide  from  bank  to  bank.  Soon  afterwards  it  becomes  augmented  by  seven  other 
tributary  streams  {called  rivers  by  the  shepherds)  3  but  the  true  source  of  the  Vardar,  they 
say,  is  this  powerful  fountain."  Crippss  MS.  Journal. 

(3)  ’E ,rl  t rjv  "Afyov  rrorapov,  8c  ovpifa  prjv  rrjy  M vydoylrjv  re  cat  B orrtatlda 
Herodoti  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  123.  p.  418.  ed.  J.  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1715. 

(4)  He  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  by  Aristotle,  and  by  Strabo  ;  the  last  of  whom, 

Strabo,  calls  him  6  rraXatd c  avyypa^evc.  His  notice,  however,  of  the  river 

Axius  is  only  as  a  river  of  Macedonia,  ’'A frog  7r0Tap.dc,  without  adding  a  syllable  of  its 
situation.  Vid.  Scylac.  Caryand.  Peripl.  p.  61.  ed,  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1 697. 

(5)  The  editor  of  the  Oxford  Strabo  says  it  is  now  called  “  Palatisa.”  Vid 

Not.  12.  p.  4 79.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  vii.  The  situation  of  Yanitza  agrees  very  well 

with 
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chap.  x.  given  by  Livy  of  its  locality1.  The  allusion  made  to  Pella 
by  Herodotus  is  less  descriptive  of  its  position2.  In  visiting 
places  that  have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  birth  ot 
famous  men,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
the  scenes  of  their  infancy  and  youth  which  was  likely  to 
turn  the  mind  towards  the  characteristic  bent  it  afterwards 
assumed.  We  have  already  described  a  country  which  was 
the  nursery  of  inventive  genius  and  poetry:  it  will  therefore 
now  be  curious  to  examine  the  nature  of  another  land  whence 
a  spirit  of  martial  enterprise,  of  high  ambition,  and  the 
most  unbounded  prospects  of  conquest,  of  dominion,  and  of 
glory,  derived  their  origin.  The  inhabitants  of  mountains, 
and  of  maritime  districts,  of  inland  territories,  lakes,  and 
marshes,  or  of  extensive  arid  plains  and  deserts,  are  so 
generally  characterized  by  dispositions  bearing  some  stamp  of 
their  native  region,  that  it  were  almost  as  nugatory  to  dispute 

the 


with  what  Beaujour  has  said  of  Yenidge ;  and  if  so,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  stands 
upon  or  near  to  the  site  of  Pella :  for  Beaujour  adds  in  a  Ivjote  5  II  ne  leste  plus  de 
Pella  que  quelques  ruines  insignificantes :  mais  on  voit  encoie  le  pourtour  de  son 
magnihaue  port,  et  les  vestiges  du  canal  qui  joignait  ce  port  a  la  mer  par  le  niveau  le 
mieux  entendu.  Les  mos&uees  d  Ienidge  ont  ete  baties  avec  les  debris  des 
palais  des  rois  Macedoniens. — Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  8J. 
Not.  (l).  Paris,  1800.  The  information  concerning  it,  which  we  received  at 
Salonica,  was,  that  the  place  is  now  called  Araclese. 

(1)  “  Sita  est  in  tumulo,  vergente  in  occidentem  hybernum.  cingunt  paludes  inex- 
superabilis  altitudinis,  aestate  et  hyemej  quas  restagnantes  faciunt  lacus.  In  ipsa 
palude,  qua  proxima  urbi  est,  velut  insula  eminet  aggeri  operis  ingentis  imposita  :  qui 
et  murum  sustineat,  et  humore  circumfusae  paludis  nihil  laedatur.  Muro  urbis  conjuncta 
procul  videtur.”  Livio,  Hist.  lib.  xliv.  cap.  46.  tom.  III.  p.  734.  ed.  Crevier. 

(2)  T»;e  cj^ovac  to  7rapa  ddXatraov  ctteivov  yupLOv  iroXic  I \vai  T£  KCtl  LltXAo. 
Herodoto,  Hist.  lib.  vii.  p.  418.  ed.  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1715. 
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the  fact,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  sublimity  in  the  soul  of  a 
Dutchman ,  or  any  thing  hostile  to  freedom  in  the  mind  of  a 
Norwegian .  With  regard  to  the  scene  of  Alexander  s  birth, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  all  that  Nature  hath  anywhere  exhibited 
of  vast  and  sublime  objects,  possessing  either  greatness,  or 
beauty,  or  utility,  had  their  counterpart  here:  mountains, 
and  hills,  and  valleys,  and  plains,  and  rivers,  and  seas,  and 
islands,  were  spread  before  his  eyes  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth  ;  and  these,  too,  were  simultaneously  invested  by 
every  feature  peculiar  to  all  seasons ;  by  upland  ice  and 
snow ;  by  lowland  verdure,  and  by  summer  suns  ;  by 
barren  rocks,  and  by  fertile  fields  ;  altogether  constituting 
such  an  assemblage  of  the  w^orks  of  Nature,  as  suggested 
to  the  bard  of  Israel  his  sacred  theme  of  power  and  might 
and  majesty  and  dominion 3.  Almost  the  first  object  on 
which  his  sight  rested,  was  the  awful  form  of  Olympus , 
believed  to  be  the  throne  of  Heaven  itself, —  the  seat  of  all 
the  immortal  Gods4 ;  the  grandeur  of  whose  appearance 
can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  come  here  to  view  it. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus  which  mentions  this 
prospect  as  beheld  by  Xerxes  from  Therma  ;  but  who  would 
have  supposed,  simply  from  observing  the  situation  of 
these  places  in  a  map,  that  Olympus  appears  of  such 
magnitude  from  the  modern  town  of  Salonica,  as  to  fill 

all 
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(3)  See  the  sublime  passages  of  the  Psalms  of  David ,  cxlvii.  cxlviii.  wherein  all 
the  works  of  the  Creator  are  made  to  speak  his  power  and  praise :  also  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John ,  chap.  v.  ver.  13,  &c. 

(4)  Vid.  Homer.  Iliad.  E.  360,  367.,  &c.  &c- 
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all  the  prospect  towards  the  western  side  of  the  Thermcean 
Gulph ,  and  actually  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  with 
the  radiance  reflected  from  its  snow-clad  summit1?  Instead 
of  seeming  remote  from  the  place  of  observation,  so  pro¬ 
digious  is  its  magnitude,  that  when  the  clouds  disperse, 
which  are  often  collected  around  the  mountain,  it  appears 
to  be  close  to  the  view. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  bridge  of  planks,  and  were 
proceeding  in  our  route,  we  heard  the  disagreeable  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  plague  was  raging  with  great  vehemence  in 
Salonica.  Rumours  of  the  same  nature  had  before  reached 
us  during  the  journey  from  Larissa ;  but  reports  of  the 
plague  in  Turkey  are  so  liable  to  exaggeration,  that  we 
had  paid  no  attention  to  them.  We  heard  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  leaving  the  city  ;  and  some  Tartars 
told  us  that  the  number  of  deaths  had  daily  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent.  There  was,  however,  no  alternative  for 
us,  but  to  venture  into  the  midst  of  the  contagion;  for 
our  resources  were  expended,  and  we  were  in  want  of  all 
kinds  of  necessaries.  We  saw  upon  our  left,  in  the  plain,  near 
to  a  village  called  Bounarchi ,  an  immense  tumulus  of  earth  ; 
retaining  still,  among  the  inhabitants,  the  name  of  Tv^/3og  ; 
and  near  to  it  there  was  another  of  smaller  size.  In  this 
plain,  four-wheeled  carriages  were  in  use.  About  two  hours’ 
distance  from  the  Vardar,  we  arrived  at  a  miserable  village, 
called  Tckale ,  or  Tehelly.  There  were  several  antiquities 

about 


(l)  Vid.  Homer  Iliad.  A.  420,  532,  &c. 
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about  this  place;  among  others,  some  granite  columns, 
and  a  very  beautiful  operculum  of  an  immense  marble  Soros. 
As  we  viewed  the  mountains  lying  to  the  north  of 
Thessalonica,  and  compared  their  appearance  with  the 
forlorn  blank  that  characterizes  all  the  maps  of  the  country 
between  the  Hebrus  and  the  Axius ,  we  could  but  regret  that 
they  have  been  so  rarely  visited  by  travellers.  The  whole  of 
JEmathia 2  is  as  a  void  space  in  antient  geography.  We  know 
nothing  of  Pceonia  or  Pelagonia ,  or  of  the  whole  region 
westward  to  the  borders  of  Illyria.  There  must  now  be  a 
communication  along  the  Via  Ignatia 3,  from  the  north  of  the 
Gulph  ofTherma  to  the  Illyrian  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  this, 
some  future  traveller  will  do  well  to  explore  : — for  where  are 
the  cities  of  Lychnidus4 5,  and  aEg^e,  called  also  Melobotira*, 

and 
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(2)  “  Macedonia,  &c.  Emathia  antea  dicta.”  Plinio,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  tom.  I. 
p.  213.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(3)  The  whole  passage  of  Strabo  concerning  the  Via  Ignatia  should  be  read  with 
attention :  it  defines  with  great  perspicuity  the  boundaries  of  Illyria,  Epirus,  and 
Macedonia.  We  shall  only  insert  the  following  passage,  relating  to  the  beginning  of 
its  course  from  Epidamnus  to  Thessalonica. — H  /uev  ovv  ndaci  ’Iy varla  KctXcircu,  tj 
be  TT/ouTt)  fVt  Kav£aot/t!ac  Xlyercu  opovc'lXXvpiKov  bid  Avyvtbiov  voXeu c  /cat  IIi/Xwvoc, 
tottov  opt£ovroc  ev  rtj  obtg  rrjv  te  IX Xvplba  (cat  rrjv  Ma/ce^ovtaj/'  ekeiOev  He  ectti  vapd 
(oapovvra  bid  'WpadXEiac,  (cat  AvyKiaruv,  (cat  ’E opbuv,  tte’TlAEZAN  icai  IIEAAAN, 
p-i^pi  &EU(raXo riKEiac.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  vii.  p.  468.  ed.  Oxon. 

(4)  See  the  Vignette  to  the  next  Chapter.  Strabo  calls  it  Lychnidius.  It  is  thus 

mentioned  by  Livy  ;  “  Nuncius  ex  Macedonia  venit,  Eropum  quemdam  corrupto 

arcis  praesidiique  praefecto,  Lychnidum  cepisse  5  tenere  et  Dassaretiorum  quosdam  vicos 
et  Dardanos  etiam  concire.”  Livio,  Hist.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  32.  Ptolemy  (lib.  iii.  c.  13.) 
places  it  in  Macedonia,  in  the  country  of  the  Dassaretii. 

(5)  'Hrtc  (cat  MrjXopdrEipa,  k.  r.  X. — “  Scilicet  ab  ovibus  quas  pascebat.  Id  enim 
sonat  id  nominis.”  Stephanas  de  Urbib.  p.  32.  et  Not.  10.  ed.  Gronov.  Amst.  1678. 
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and  more  antiently  JEdessa  \  the  regal  seat  of  the  Macedonian 
kings1 2?  We  entered  Macedonia  in  the  hope  that,  of  all  its 
antient  cities,  this  at  least  would  not  escape  our  researches ; 
for  in  Mgie  were  preserved  the  sepulchres  of  Alexander  s 
predecessors :  and  a  superstition  existed  concerning  the 
burial  of  the  kings  of  Macedon ,  similar  to  that  which  is  so 
well  known  in  Italy  with  regard  to  the  Popes ;  that  their 
dominion  would  cease  when  the  bodies  of  the  sovereigns 
were  no  longer  buried  in  the  same  cemetery.  The 
discovery  therefore  of  the  ruins  of  JEgje  would  be  parti¬ 
cularly  gratifying ;  because,  in  the  examination  of  the  regal 
tombs  of  the  Macedonians,  we  should  for  the  first  time 
be  made  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  burial,  and 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  Grecian  Soros  was  of 
Macedonian  or  of  A Egyptian  origin3; — a  very  important  point 
of  antient  history,  that  which  relates  to  the  Aborigines  of 
Greece  resting  mainly  upon  this  single  fact,  which  has 
never  been  determined.  The  remains  of  Soroi  are  very 
common  in  Macedonia:  we  have  already  alluded  to  their 
appearance  at  Katarina,  and  other  places  along  this  route ; 
and  they  are  seen  as  cisterns  in  S  a  Ionic  a :  but  the  use  of 
such  sepulchres  may  have  been  introduced  long  after  the 

fall 


(1)  Stephan,  de  Urbib.  ibid.  “  Etsi  Cosmographo  Geographic,  lib.  iii.  c.  13. 
JEdessa  et  JEgea  sunt  diverse  Emathiae  Macedonia  regionis  urbes.” 

(2)  Vid.  Justin,  lib.  vii.  c.  1  and  2.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  tom.  I.  p.  213. 

L.  Bat.  1635.  ({t  Mgm,  in  quo  mos  sepelire  reges.")  Solin.  c.  14.  Diodor.  Sic. 

lib.  xix.  c.  52. 

(3)  The  word  Soros  is  altogether  Egyptian  ;  and  this  is  somewhere  proved  by’ 
Kircher ,  Bochart ,  or  Jallonski,  but  the  reference  has  escaped  the  author’s  recollection. 
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fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire :  and  as  all  our  inquiries  chap.  x. 
respecting  ALgm*  were  made  to  no  purpose,  we  are  unable 
to  illustrate  that  very  curious  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Macedonians  which  relates  to  their  mode  of  sepulture. 

Every  inquiry  concerning  this  people  is  becoming  revived, 
with  a  redoubled  interest,  in  the  knowledge  we  have  that 
they  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  nation  now  called 
Albanians ;  and  that  the  latter  have  preserved  the  manners, 
customs,  and  language  of  the  Macedonians,  almost  unaltered, 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  antiquities  occurring  along  the  Via 
Ignatia,  and  by  a  strict  attention  paid  to  the  habits  and 
superstitions  of  the  Albanians ,  that  any  additional  light  can 

be 


(4)  It  stood  to  the  south  of  the  river  Axius,  fifty-nine  miles  from  Thessalonica,  in 
the  Roman  road  j  Diocletianopolis  and  Pella  being  between  Thessalonica  and  AEgee. 

Since  this  was  wiitten,  the  author,  upon  his  return  to  England ,  circulated,  in 
manusciipt,  a  legular  set  of  queries ,  as  hints  to  travellers  respecting  their  researches  in 
the  Levant.  One  of  these  queries  related  to  Edessa ,  and  to  the  Sepulchres  of  the 
Macedonian  Kings.  He  has,  in  consequence,  recently  been  permitted  to  make  the 
following  extract  from  a  manuscript  Letter  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fiott,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  his  fellow  collegian,  Mr.  Hughes  •,  whereby  it  appears,  that 
Mr.  Fiott  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  spot,  and  actually  went  himself  into  one  of 
those  sepulchres.  <f  If  a  Firman  could  be  procured  from  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina,  I  am 
confident,  says  Mr.  Fiott,  “  that  there  would  be  found  at  Edessa  treasures  of 
antiquities.  The  place  is  now  called  Vodina :  it  is  a  delightful  spot.  There  are 
sepulchres  cut  in  the  rock,  which  the  superstitious  inhabitants  have  never  plundered  ■, 
because  they  are  afraid  to  go  near  them'.  I  went  into  two,  and  saw  the  bodies  in 

PERFECT  REPOSE,  WITH  SOME  KINDS  OF  ORNAMENTS,  AND  CLOTHES,  AND  VASES  ;  but 

touched  them  not,  and  paid  little  attention  to  them  ;  being  at  that  time  a  novice  in 
the  sexton  trade,  and  ignorant  that  a  traveller  could  gain  celebrity  and  honour  by 
robbing  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  There  is  a  beautiful  inscription  in  the  town.  The 
fall  of  waters  is  magnificent.”—^’*  MS.  Letter.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
Beaujour  also  mentions  Vodina  as  the  antient  Edessa.  Voy.  Tableau  du  Comm,  de  la 
Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  128.  Paris,  1800. 
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chap.  x.  be  thrown  upon  the  earliest  annals  of  the  Macedonians ,  or 
any  thing  be  recovered  respecting  that  extraordinary  nation. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  learned  writers  of  their  history, 
as  it  was  published  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century1,  who 
with  the  most  patient  investigation  seem  to  have  ransacked 
every  source  of  information  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians, 
have  left  their  readers  entirely  in  the  dark  concerning  their 
funeral  customs2:  so  that  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  form 
of  their  sepulchres,  although  we  have  a  decisive  document 
to  prove  that  the  Macedonian  rite  of  burial3 4  differed  from  the 
ceremony  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  Plutarch,  indeed,  has 
once  made  an  allusion  to  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
at  JEgje,  when  he  mentions  that  the  Gauls,  whom  Pyrrhus 
left  to  garrison  the  city,  had  violated  the  regal  sepulchres, 
and  stolen  out  the  gold  and  silver  they  contained.  All  that 
we  learn  from  this  is,  that  a  custom  which  was  common  to 
all  Eastern  nations,  that  of  burying  with  a  deceased  person 

his  most  costly  ornaments,  existed  also  among  the 

\ 

Macedonians ;  but  this  practice  was  so  general  in  remote 
ages,  that  owing  to  the  laws  against  violating  the 

sanctity 


(1)  See  the  Universal  History  (Macedonians),  vol.  VIII.  p.  381.  Lond.  1 747- 

(2)  The  Reader  may  consult  Guichard's  xurious  work  “  Des  Funerailles,"  &c. 
a  Lyon,  1581 5  and  Murat's  Dissertation  concerning  “  the  Funeral  Rites  of  all  Nations," 
as  published  in  London,  1683  5  but  he  will  find  no  information  upon  this  subject.  The 
voluminous  collections  of  Gronovius  and  Grcevius  are  equally  barren  of  intelligence  as  to 
the  funeral  customs  of  the  Macedonians. 

(3)  Kcu  tov  jXLv  NOMfll  TON  MAKEAONflN  tdcurTtv  iv  Mf fifu.  Pausaniae 

Attica,  cap.  6.  p.  15.  ed.  Kuhnii. 

(4)  Vid.  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Pyrr. 
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sanctity  ot  a  tomb5,  and  the  universal  respect  always  chap.  x. 
paid  towards  its  preservation6,  many  of  the  monarchs  of 
antiquity,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  made  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors  answer  the  purpose  of  places  for  hoarding  their 
wealth7 8;  perhaps  corresponding  with  those  deposits  alluded 
to  in  inscriptions  under  the  denomination  of  “  the  most 
sacred  treasury3.”  It  is  remarkable  that  the  monuments 
of  Macedonian  power,  of  every  description,  should  be  so 
rare  as  they  are  in  this  country.  While  the  whole  of  Greece, 

Egypt,  and  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia,  partook  of  the 
magnificence  of  Alexander,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  his 

existence 


(5)  By  the  Salic  law  it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  violated  a  tomb  should  be 
banished  as  a  monster  from  the  society  of  men ;  and  that  none  should  give  him  refuge, 
not  even  the  members  of  his  own  family,  under  the  severest  penalties. 

(6)  So  great  respect  has  ever  been  given  to  sepulchres,  that  the  most  zealous 
Christian  princes  have  extended  it  even  to  those  of  the  Heathens.  For  besides  the 
Emperor  Conslans,  who  of  all  monarchs  most  abhorred  Paganism,  the  Canons  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (Concil.  Tolet.  4.  Canon.  45.),  together  with  those  of  that 
of  Meaux  (Canon.  72.),  or  Paris,  make  the  violation  of  a  grave  a  capital  crime.  The 
Moslem  Emperors,  particularly  Selim,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  returning  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  seeing  the  tombs  of  Christian  princes  in  Jerusalem  who,  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  recovered  that  country  from  the  Mahometans,  prohibited  their 
violation. 

(7)  Hyrcanus,  high- priest  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  the  city  besieged  by  Antiochus, 
took  out  of  David’s  sepulchre  three  thousand  talents. 

(8)  See  Part  II.  of  these  Travels,  Section  the  First,  Chap.  VI.  p.  160.  Broxb.  1812. 
The  opinion  therefore  entertained  by  the  Turks  of  concealed  wealth  among  the  ruins 
of  Greece  and  Syria  may  possibly  hava  originated  in  the  occasional  discovery  of  treasures 
in  the  tombs.  Dr.  Holland  says,  (Travels,  p.  526.  Lond.  1815.)  that  he  could  not 
convince  even  All  Pasha  of  “  the  improbability  that  there  should  be  concealed 
treasures  among  the  ruins possibly  the  Pasha  had  good  reason  to  believe  in  a  contrary 
opinion.  The  immense  treasure  found  by  the  Russians  in  Tartarian  tombs  has  been 
alluded  to  by  the  author,  upon  a  former  occasion.  See  “  Tomb  of  Alexander,"  p.  si. 
Cambridge,  1805. 
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existence  remaining  in  his  native  country.  It  is  yet  more 
singular  that  the  coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander  are  seldom 
found  in  Macedonia,  although  they  are  so  common  elsewhere. 

The  rest  of  our  journey  from  Tehdle  was  over  the  plains 
of  the  Vardar.  After  a  ride  of  two  hours,  we  arrived  at 
Salonica ; — the  Thessalonica  of  a  former  age,  and  more 
antiently  called  Therma1.  Before  we  entered  the  town,  we 
saw  in  the  level  plain  upon  our  left  hand,  close  to  the  road, 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  conical  tumulus  which  perhaps 
exists  in  all  Turkey.  The  circumference  of  its  base  measures 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  paces ;  and  the  distance 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  from  sixty-six  to  seventy  yards. 
In  the  silence  of  history  concerning  this  tomb,  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  conjecture,  that  it  may  possibly  cover  the  remains 
of  those  Thessalonians  who  fell  in  the  battle  fought  here 
against  Philip  the  Second ;  no  other  instance  having  oc¬ 
curred  likely  to  cause  a  tumulus  of  this  magnitude  so  near 
to  the  walls  of  Salonica. 


(l)  Stephanus  ( de  Vrbib .  p.306.  ed.  Gronov.  Amst.  1678.)  says  it  was  antiently 
called  Halia,  ijtig  irctXai  EKaXeiro  ’AXia  j  but  from  Strabo  we  learn  that  its  antient 
name  was  Therma  :  ij  (dtaoaXovtKr)  iarlv  v6Xig,  f)  nporepov  ©EPMH  EKaXtlro,  k.  t.  A. 
Vid.  Excerpt.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  vii.  p.  480.  ed.  Oxon.  It  was  so  called  from 
some  hot  baths  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pococke  found  some  hot  springs  at  four  miles 
distance  from  Salonica,  See  Descript,  of  the  East,  vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  149.  Lond.  1745. 
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Hospitality 
and  Kindness 
of  the  English 
Consul. 


Visit  paid  to 
another  Mer¬ 
chant. 


the  Olympian  Chain  of  Mountains  —  Valedictory  Retrospect  of 
all  Greece. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Charnaud,  the 

English  Consul;  of  whose  hospitality  and  most  liberal 

offices  every  traveller  of  late  years  hath  given  grateful 

testimony1.  We  shall  begin  our  account  of  Salonicci,  by 

adding  our. memorial  to  the  rest:  because,  at  a  time  when 

the  plague  was  so  rife  that  his  gates  had  been  closed  against 

all  intruders,  and  even  his  provisions  were  daily  received 

through  one  of  those  turning  machines  that  are  used  in 

convents,  he  nevertheless  threw  open  his  doors  for  us,  and 

welcomed  our  coming,  in  a  manner  which  we  can  never 

forget.  It  was  indeed  a  luxury  to  us  to  spend  two  or  three 

days  in  his  comfortable  mansion,  during  the  long  journey 

from  Athens  to  Constantinople ;  as  it  was  almost  the  onlv 

•/ 

place  of  real  rest,  amidst  the  severe  fatigue  which  a  traveller 
must  encounter,  who  undertakes  to  perform  this  route  by 
land : — and  to  the  comfortable  accommodation  afforded  in 
his  house,  Mr.  Charnaud  was  enabled  to  add  the  advantages 
of  polished  society  ;  possessing  himself  the  easy  manners 
and  the  information  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  liberally 
educated.  Having  introduced  us  to  his  family,  he  also 
invited  to  meet  us,  a  French  surgeon,  and  another  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Abbott,  who  is  called  the  Father  of  the 
Levant  Company,  brother  to  a  merchant  whose  house 
we  had  frequented  at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Abbott  desired 
that  we  would  uSe  his  house  as  our  home  while  we  remained; 

and 

"  ~  - - 1 — - - - —i 

(1)  See  particularly  an  account  of  this  gentleman  in  the  “  Remains  of  the  late  John 

Tweddell as  editfed  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  p.  333.  Load.  1815. 
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and  he  introduced  us  to  the  ladies  of  his  family.  Here  we  tCHAP.  xi. 
found,  as  at  Mr.  Charnaud's,  some  affable  and  pleasing 
women,  seated,  after  the  Eastern  manner,  upon  the  couches 
of  a  divan ,  who  entertained  us  by  their  vivacity,  and  great 
curiosity  to  know  all  the  objects  of  our  journey.  To  our 
surprise,  they  amused  us  with  anecdotes  respecting  our 
friends  and  acquaintance  at  Constantinople ;  and  seemed  to  be 
as  well  acquainted  with  all  that  had  taken  place  when  we 
were  last  in  that  city,  as  if  they  had  actually  mingled 
in  the  society  there.  Having  congratulated  them  upon 
possessing  such  cheerfulness,  in  the  midst  of  a  city  which 
had  been  described  to  us  as  the  very  centre  of  contagion,  they 
laughed,  saying,  they  never  troubled  their  heads  by  thinking 
of  the  plague  :  if  it  came,  they  must  take  their  chance  : 
that  it  was  confined  principally  to  the  bazars ,  in  the  lower  Account  of 

A  x  J  the  Plague. 

part  of  the  town,  and  to  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews, 
with  whom  they  had  no  intercourse.  Unfortunately,  this 
part  of  the  city  contained  almost  the  only  antiquity  worth 
seeing  in  the  place — the  Propylcea  of  the  antient  Hippo¬ 
drome,  or  of  the  Forum;  and  we  had  determined  not  to 
leave  Salonica  without  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  famous  alto- 
relievos  there  preserved.  This,  it  was  said,  we  might  do,  if  we 
were  only  careful  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  touch  us  :  and 
as  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Charnaud,  more  concerned  than 
any  other  person  in  the  consequences  of  our  going  thither, 
was  urgent  that  we  should  see  all  the  antiquities,  we 
determined  to  venture.  We  had  escaped  the  contagion  in 
Bethlehem,  where  the  plague  raged  with  even  greater  fury ; 
and  had  therefore  reason  to  hope  that  the  same  precautions  we 
had  there  used  might  also  be  the  means  of  our  safety  here. 

The 
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Walls  of  the 
City. 


The  walls  of  Salonica  give  a  very  remarkable  appearance 
to  the  town,  and  cause  it  to  be  seen  from  a  great  distance, 
being  white- washed ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
they  are  also  painted.  They  extend  in  a  semicircular 
manner  from  the  sea,  inclosing  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
within  a  peribolus,  whose  circuit  is  fire  or  six  miles ;  but 
a  great  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  void.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  cities  that  have  preserved  the  form  of 
its  antient  fortifications; — the  mural  turrets  yet  standing,  and 
the  walls  that  support  them  being  entire.  Their  antiquity 
is  perhaps  unknown ;  for  although  they  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Greek  Emperors,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  were 
constructed  in  two  distinct  periods  of  time ;  the  old 
Cyclopean  masonry  remaining  in  the  lower  part  of  them, 
surmounted  by  an  upper  structure  of  brick-work.  The 
latter  part  only  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
Greek  Emperors,  being  also  characterized  by  the  method  of 
building  which  then  became  very  general,  of  mixing 
broken  columns,  and  fragments  of  the  earlier  productions 
of  Grecian  architecture  and  sculpture,  confusedly  among  the 
work  \  Like  all  the  antient  and  modern  cities  of  Greece, 

its 


(l)  The  author  has  before  proved,  from  Thucydides ,  that  such  heterogeneous 
materials  were  used  in  constructing  the  ivalls  of  Athens ,  so  long  ago  as  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War.  See  p.  gg  of  this  Volume ,  and  Note  (l). 

Mr.  Walpole  seems  to  have  observed  a  separation  between  the  antient  and  modern 
walls  of  Salonica.  His  situation  of  the  Hippodrome  may  not  perhaps  be  found  to  agree 
with  that  which  the  author  has  assigned  for  it,  in  the  sequel,  between  the  Rotunda  and 
the  sea.  The  beautiful  Inscription  which  he  found  upon  a  marble  Soros,  and  the 
account  he  has  extracted  from  Cameniates,  of  the  destruction  of  many  of  those  monu¬ 
ments,  will  be  considered,  as  it  is  by  the  author,  a  valuable  addition  to  this  part  of  his 
work. 

“  In 
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its  wretched  aspect  within  is  forcibly  contrasted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  external  appearance,  rising  in  a  theatrical 

form, 

“  In  some  parts,  the  distance  between  the  antient  and  modern  walls  of  the  city  is 
very  small :  the  circuit  therefore  of  Thessalonica,  formerly,  may  not  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is  now  ;  about  six  miles.  A  third  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the 
Jews;  and  in  their  quarter  are  seen  five  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature 
over  which  are  many  figures  in  alto-relievo.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  is  the 
site  of  the  Hippodrome.  Some  of  the  Christian  churches,  as  those  of  Santa  Sophia 
and  San  Demetrius,  have  been  converted  into  mosques :  the  number  of  Greek  churches 
is  now  sixteen.  Besides  the  Jews,  who  amount  to  20,000,  there  are  12,000  Turks, 
10,000  Greeks,  and  some  Bulgarians. 

Near  the  city  walls,  by  the  sea-shore,  is  a  sarcophagus,  now  used  as  a  reservoir 
for  water.  This  is  one  remaining  out  of  the  many  monuments  of  this  kind,  with 
which  the  city  formerly  abounded  ;  and  which  were  converted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Thessalonica,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  the  following  use.— c  To  defend  the  part  of  the 
city  open  to  the  sea  from  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  (says  Cameniates,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  destruction  of  this  city,)  sarcophagi  were  thrown  into  the  water  j  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  tombs  cut  out  of  one  single  stone,  in  which  the  Greeks  antiently 
deposited  their  dead  ;  Ek  povoXlOov  ytyXvpjuirot  rv/ufioi,  tv  oh  1 raXcu  rovg  iavruv 
vtKpovq  tvtra<pia'(ov  'TLWtjveg.  These  were  covered  by  the  sea  j  and  placed  at  small 
distances,  to  prevent  the  enemies’  ships  approaching.’ 

“  Perhaps  the  sarcophagus  we  saw  was  one  brought  to  the  sea-side  for  the  purpose 
just  mentioned  j  or  it  may  have  been  recovered  from  the  sea.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a 
Greek  Inscription,  in  hexameter  verse,  cut  in  letters  of  a  low  age.  The  four  following 
are  the  concluding  lines,  written  with  that  simplicity  so  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
compositions  of  this  kind  : 

TEYSEAET0NAETA<t0N<l>IAI02n02I2EYTP0n02AYTHI 

OITAYTmMETOni20ENOnn2EXOIAMITAYE2©AI 

2YN<hIAIHI3YNfl2AA0XniKEKAn2MEN0NAYTflI 

TEPME2IAnNBIOTOYAAYTOI2YnONHMA2IMOIPflN. 

“  HER  AFFECTIONATE  HUSBAND  CONSTRUCTED  THIS  TOMB  FOR  HER  AND  HIMSELF ;  THAT  HE  MIGHT 
HAVE  IT  WHEREIN  TO  REST  TOGETHER  WITH  HIS  WIFE;  LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  THE  TERM  OF  LIFE  WOVEN 
FOR  HIM  BY  THE  INDISSOLUBLE  THREADS  OF  THE  FATES.” 

Walpole's  MS.  Journal. 

We  shall  subjoin  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  Inscription,  in  the  common  Greek  characters: 
Tev^e  St  tovSe  Ttxtyov  (piXiog  7rd(Tig  tilrpOTrog  ctvrij 
01  t  avrtp  p.tr67rt(rdev  drug  cvot  dptiravtodcu 
Y.vv  (piXirj  £vvug  aXo^u  KtKXdaptvov  avrut 
T Ipp  tali W  fiidrov  dXvroig  vrrovtjpaai  /aoipwy. 
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chap.  xi.  form,  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  surrounded  with  plantations 
of  Cyprus  and  other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
houses  are  generally  built  of  unburned  bricks,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  little  better  than  so  many  hovels.  The 
citadel  stands  in  the  higher  part  of  the  semicircular  range 
from  the  shore  ;  and  there  is  a  bastion,  with  a  battery,  at 
either  extremity  of  the  arc  towards  the  sea,  but  no  fosse 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls1 2.  Cassander  changed  the  name 
of  this  city  from  Tkerma  to  Thessalonica,  in  honour  of  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  Amyntas,  and  a  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  For  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  the 
high  authority  of  Strabo 8 ;  therefore,  however  plausible  the 
opinion  of  some  antiquaries  may  be3,  who  would  maintain 
that  the  change  originated  in  a  victory  gained  by  Philip 
the  Second,  few  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  their  belief.  In 
consequence  of  the  subjection  of  Macedon  to  the  Roman 
power,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pydna,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  and  Thessalonica  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  second.  This  city  was  the  residence  of  Cicero, 
during  a  part  of  the  time  that  he  remained  in  exile.  Many 
of  the  Emperors  had  divine  honours  rendered  to  them  in 

Thessalonica ; 


(1)  Beaujour,  to  whom  the  author  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  additions 
made  to  his  own  Notes,  says  of  its  fortifications,  “  Dans  l’etat  actuel,  elle  est  ouverte  a  la 
plus-foible  escadre  3  et  tout  vaisseau  arme  en  guerre  peut  y  entrer,  et  de-D  canonner  la 
place,  qui  n’  a  pas,  pour  se  defendre,  quatres  canons  montes,  et  pas  un  canonnier  qui 
sache  pointer.”  Felix  Beaujour  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  28.  Paris,  1800. 

(2)  K riff/xa  S’  icrr Iv  K aaodv^pov'  oe  fVt  tu>  ovd/ian  rljc  iavrov  ywatKoe  uyd/xacrw. 
Excerpt,  ex  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  vii.  fine,  p.  480.  ed.  Oxon. 

(3)  See  Felix  Beaujour  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  25.  Note  (2). 
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Thessalonica ;  but  Jupiter,  as  the  father  of  Hercules,  was  chap,  xi. 
its  patron  divinity.  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  AntientSplen- 
Thessalonica  boasted  of  an  Amphitheatre  for  gladiators,  and 
also  a  Hippodrome  for  the  solemnization  of  the  public  games. 

The  Emperors  Valerian  and  Gallienus  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  colonial  city.  In  the  citadel,  according  to  BeaujauV, 
there  may  still  be  seen  some  pillars  of  the  Verde-antico, 
or  Atracian  marble;  from  the  quarries  of  which,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulph,  it  was  not  remotely  situate. 

Those  pillars  are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Hercules1.  There  is  also  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and,  as  an  Inscription  sets  forth,  in  honour 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  : 

4>AYZTEI  N  HZEBAZTH  KAI  AOYKIJftKOMOAflH  nOAlZ 

Below  appears,  in  smaller  characters, 

TITfiANTONEINfl2EBA2TnET2EBEI 

The  Turks  call  this  castle  Yedi-KouU,  and  the  Greeks  citadel. 
Heptapyrgium  ('E irruxvgytov) ,  under  which  name  it  is 
mentioned  by  Paul  Lucas4 5 6,  signifying  the  same  in  either 
language  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  “  Seven  Towers .”  It  is  the  old 
Greek  citadel ,  or  Acropolis  ;  but  the  towers  are  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Venetians.  Towards  the  west,  opposite 
to  a  small  monastery  of  Dervishes,  is  a  tower  called  Namasia- 
KouU  :  it  has  been  thus  denominated  in  consequence  of 

the 


(4)  See  Felix  Beaujour  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  28. 

(5)  Ibid.  p.  2Q. 

(6)  Voyage  de  Turquie,  liv.  i.  tom.  I.  p.  50.  Amst  1744. 
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CHAP,  xi.  the  colossal  Torso  of  a  female  statue,  said  to  be  that  of  the 

Torso.  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  daughter  of  Philip  Amyntas , 

and  wife  of  Cassandcr ,  from  whom  the  city  received  its 
name.  The  remarkable  tradition  certainly  entitles  this  Torso 
to  some  consideration.  At  the  feet  of  the  figure  is  repre¬ 
sented  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

Ihe  day  after  our  arrival,  we  visited  the  other  principal 
antiquities  of  the  place  ;  but  there  may  be  many  concealed, 
which  we  did  not  see.  Beaujour  mentions  several  fine 
structures  of  the  Lower  Empire;  and  he  says,  that  Thessa - 
lonica  ranks  next  to  Athens ,  in  the  number  of  works  left  by 
the  antients1 2. 

Propylceum  Our  first  visit  was  paid  to  that  celebrated  piece  of  archi- 

of  the  Hippo - 

Jrome.  tecture,  which  is  represented,  by  a  series  of  beautiful  and  very 

accurate  engravings,  in  the  splendid  work  of  Athenian  Stuart9. 
This  building  is  called,  by  the  Spanish  Jews  who  reside  here, 
the  In  cantadas  ;  meaning  thereby,  “  enchant  ed figures  T  Being 
situate  in  the  Jews’  quarter ,  it  marked  at  this  time  the  very 
focus  of  the  plague  contagion.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  alarm  the  disorder  had  occasioned,  this  part  of  the 
town  was  almost  deserted  ;  and  we  had  leisure  to  examine 
the  building,  safe  and  unmolested.  We  found  a  magnificent 
Corinthian  colonnade,  consisting  of  five  pillars  supporting 
an  entablature,  and  having  four  void  spaces  between  the 
columns  for  entrance,  as  we  supposed,  into  the  Hippodrome , 
or  the  Forum;  the  design  of  the  structure,  and  the  subjects 

' thereon 


(1)  See  Felix  Beaujour  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  31. 

(2)  See  Stuart’s  “  Antiquities  of  Athens,”  vol.  III.  chap.  9.  p.  53.  Lond.  l?g 4. 
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thereon  represented,  being  calculated  for  a  magnificent  charxl 
Propyl^eum.  The  style  of  the  workmanship,  upon  the 
whole,  denotes  the  decline  of  the  Arts  ;  but  there  are  parts 
of  the  sculpture  that  are  very  fine,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Stuart's  valuable  publication3.  Over  the 
entablature  is  an  attic,  adorned  with  figures  in  alto-relievo. 

These  figures,  upon  the  side  next  to  the  street,  are  : 

i.  A  representation  of  Victory. 

ii.  A  Female,  called  Helen  by  Stuart. 

in.  A  Male  Figure  naked,  perhaps  that  of  Paris,  in  the  old 
Grecian  cap,  with  a  Bull's  Head  by  his  side;  but  called  that  of 
Telephus  by  Stuart. 
iv.  Ganymede  carried  by  an  Eagle. 

Behind  these  figures,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  structure, 
as  a  reverse,  are  : 

i.  A  Bacchante  playing  a  Flute. 
ii.  Bacchus,  with  a  Panther. 
in.  Ariadne, 
iv.  Led  a,  with  the  Swan. 

Stuart  had  adopted  a  notion,  that  all  these  figures  related 
to  some  play  of  Euripides ;  and  consequently  explained 
them  with  reference  to  his  tragedies.  In  his  plan,  elevation, 
and  section  of  the  Incantadas,  he  has  given  part  of  an 
Inscription  which  he  observed  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
entablature,  extending  below  the  whole  length  of  the  frieze4 : 
NrETENHMENONYnO 
This  escaped  our  notice ;  but  imperfect  as  it  is,  some 

conjecture. 


(3)  See  Stuart’s  "  Antiquities  of  Athens,”  vol.  Ill,  Plates  to  Chap.  9.  No.  1,  to  13. 

(4)  Ibid.  See  Plate  II,  of  Chap.  9. 
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conjecture,  as  to  the  history  of  the  building,  may  perhaps 
hereafter  be  thereby  suggested.  The  figure  of  Leda  is  made 
reverse  to  that  of  Ganymede ;  and  the  four  reverse  figures 
are  executed  in  sculpture  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  four 
front  figures  above  the  inscription.  The  figure  of  Paris ,  in 
the  old  Grecian  cap,  with  the  bull's  head,  is  in  a  capital  style  of 
sculpture  ;  but  that  of  Ariadne  behind,  is  very  badly  executed. 
Behind  the  figure  of  Victory  is  the  Bacchante ,  who  is 
playing  the  flute.  The  whole  of  the  sculpture  is  executed 
in  the  marble  of  Mount  Pentelicus  :  probably,  therefore,  it 
was  brought  from  Athens ;  for  the  columns  are  of  Cipolino 
marble.  These  double  alto-relievos  are  made  to  sustain  the 
upper  architrave  of  the  attic,  after  the  manner  of  Caryatides : 
it  consists  of  three  pieces,  the  joints  being  over  the  two 
middle  Caryatidce.  If  this  building  were  not  intended,  as 
we  have  supposed,  for  a  Propylceum  to  the  Hippodrome  (which 
was  consistent  with  the  taste  and  customs  of  antient  Greece), 
it  may  possibly  have  answered  as  part  of  a  square  inclosure 
for  an  agora,  or  forum  ;  but  even  in  this  case  it  must  appear 
to  have  been  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  same.  Beaujour 
thinks  that  it  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  he 
considers  the  alto-relievos  as  the  finest  pieces  of  Grecian 
sculpture  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  of 
barbarians'.  The  figures  are  as  large  as  life.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made,  both  on  the  part  of  the  English 
and  French,  to  get  them  removed  ;  but  the  Turkish  Pasha, 
to  whom  applications  were  made  for  that  purpose,  would 

not 


(1)  Tableau  du  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  3S.  Paris,  1 S00. 
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not  give  his  consent.  The  diameter  of  the  Corinthian 
columns  equals  three  feet  six  inches  ;  but  the  soil  has  risen  so 
considerably,  that  all  the  lower  part  of  their  shafts  is  buried. 

After  seeing  the  Incantadas,  we  went  to  the  Rotunda  ; 
an  edifice  built  after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
The  great  prevalence  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  in 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  has  induced  some  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  their  mysteries.  Beaujour 
maintains,  that  he  can  prove  this  fact  from  the  subjects 
represented  upon  the  medals  of  T1iessalonicay  and  that  the 
temple  was  built  under  Trajan \  In  the  beautiful  dome  of 
this  edifice  there  is  a  circular  aperture,  as  in  that  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  covered  with 
Mosaic,  like  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople . 
In  front  of  it,  we  saw  a  magnificent  marble  Bema,  or  pulpit, 
ornamented  in  basso-relievo.  We  saw  also  at  a  fountain  this 
part  of  an  Inscription ;  mentioning  the  name,  either  of 
Cassander,  or  of  some  citizen  of  Cassandrea,  upon  the 
Isthmus  of  Pallene2 3. 

OYNAOZKAIKAZANAP 
AOYTOYAEVKIOYEAYTO 
AHTHAEYKIOYKAGfilA 
and  these  numerals  upon  a  tomb,  without  any  other 
legible  characters : 

ETOYS-Rq<?P  In 

(2)  Tableau  du  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p,  36.  Paris ,  1800. 

(3)  ”  In  Pallenensi  Isthmo  quondam  Potid^a,  nunc  Cassandria  colonia.”  Plinio, 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.  tom.  I.  p.  214.  L.  Bat.  1635.  KA2ANAPEIA, 
MaK££oWac,  k.t.  A.  Stephan,  lib.  de  Urbib.  &c.  p.  457.  L.  Bat.  1688.  Sed  vide 
Holstenium,  Not.  et  Castigat.  in  Steph.  Byzant.  p.  164.  L.  Bat.  1684. 
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In  the  space  between  this  Rotunda  and  the  sea,  was  situate 
the  Hippodrome ;  a  magnificent  area,  in  form  of  an  ellipse, 
surrounded  by  an  immense  Coilon,  whose  major  axis, 
measured  from  north  to  south,  equalled  five  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  in  extent,  and  its  minor  axis  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  To  the  west  of  it  was  the  palace  of  Diocletian, 
supported  upon  arches,  the  vestiges  whereof  are  still  visible. 
The  mention  of  this  Hippodrome  will  not  be  introduced 
without  an  allusion  to  the  massacre  that  once  inundated  its 
area  with  human  blood  ;  for  it  was  here  that  Theodosius , 
the  Roman  emperor,  who  is  extolled  by  antient  writers  as  a 
sovereign  blessed  with  every  virtue,  principally  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  Thessalonica,  for  the  death  of 
one  of  his  officers;  when  he  caused  six  thousand  innocent 
persons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  be  cruelly 
butchered  within  the  space  of  three  hours;  for  which  Ambrose 
afterwards  caused  him  to  do  public  penance  in  the  church. 

From  the  Rotunda  we  went  to  see  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
Mr.  Charnaud  accompanied  us.  This  building  is  now  a 
mosque,  corresponding  in  all  its  proportions  with  that 
which  bears  the  same  name  in  Constantinople ;  but  being 
of  less  magnitude.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  well  worth 
seeing,  owing  to  the  columns  of  Verde-antico  which  it 
contains:  they  are  mentioned  by  Pococke \  There  is  also 
here  another  extraordinary  Bema,  or  Suggestum,  made  also 
of  the  Verde-antico,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it;  the 
whole  being  of  one  entire  mass  of  this  beautiful  substance. 
_ _ The 

(l)  See  Pococke’s  Descript,  of  the  East,  vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  151.  Lond.1745. 
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The  quantity  of  it  in  Salonica  seems  only  to  be  explained  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  to  the  place  where  we  observed  its 
natural  deposit  in  the  Yale  of  Tempe.  They  have  a  tradition, 
that  when  St.  Paul  preached  at  Thessalonica,  he  delivered 
his  discourse  from  this  pulpit.  Insignificant  as  such  a  tradition 
may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  noticed  by  almost  every 
traveller  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  place.  PococJee 
mentions  it,  but  wfith  some  difference;  for  he  refers  the 
place  of  St.  Paul’s  preaching  to  a  subterraneous  church 
beneath  the  mosque  of  St.  Demetrius.  This  mosque  we 
also  visited:  it  was  once  the  metropolitan  church.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  cross.  Pocoche  calls  this  the  most 
beautiful  mosque  in  the  town:  on  each  side  is  a  double 
colonnade  of  pillars  of  the  Verde- antico ,  with  Ionic  capitals; 
and  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  lined  with  marble, 
great  part  of  which  remains.  It  is  about  seventy  yards 
long,  and  forty  wide.  There  is  also  another  mosque,  called 
EsM  Djumna  by  the  Turks,  which  was  once  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  Thermion  Venus.  This  we  did  not  see. 
Beaujour  says  of  it2 3,  that  the  Greeks  spoiled  it,  by  endeavouring 
to  make  it  cruciform.  It  was  a  perfect  parallelogram,  seventy 
feet  long,  and  thirty-five  feet  wide  ;  supported  on  either 

side 
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(2)  Pococke  says  these  pillars  are  of  white  marble.  {See  Description  of  the  East 
vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  15 1.  Lond.  1745.)  It  is  very  possible,  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  seeing  the  buildings  of  Salonica,  an  error  of  this  kind  may  have  escaped 
our  observation  j  but  Beaujour  has  the  same  remark  :  "  La  nef  du  milieu  est  un  beau 

vaisseau,  soutenu  par  deux  rangs  de  colonnes  de  vert  antique,”  & c.  Tableau  du  Comm, 
de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  43. 

(3)  Tableau  du  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  45.  Paris,  1800. 
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chap.  xi.  side  by  twelve  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  of  the  most 
elegant  proportions.  The  six  columns  of  the  Pronaos  still 
remain,  although  concealed  by  the  wall  of  the  mosque. 

“  If,”  observes  the  same  author1,  “  the  country  belonged  to 
a  civilized  people,  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  unmask  the 
Temple  of  the  Thermean  Venus  from  its  Gothic  disguise ; 
when,  of  all  the  chaste  monuments  of  antiquity,  next  to  the 
Thes&um  at  Athens,  this  edifice  would  appear  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation :  now  it  can  only  be  seen 
through  its  plaster  covering :” — and  he  adds,  that  he  “  passed 
three  years  in  Salonica  without  suspecting  any  thing  of  its 
real  nature.” 

Shooting  The  next  day  (December  30)  Mr.  Cripps  accompanied 

Excursion. 

Mr.  Cliarnaud  upon  a  shooting  excursion  into  the  country, 
to  provide  game  for  our  journey ;  the  Consul  being  very 
partial  to  this  amusement,  and  glad  to  meet  with  a 
companion  as  tond  of  it  as  himself.  “  "W e  shall  find  plenty 
of  game,”  said  he  ;  “  but  you  must  promise  to  take  away 
with  you  all  the  hares  that  we  may  kill  :  for  the  people  of 
this  country  hold  a  dead  hare  in  such  detestation,  that  if  I 
were  to  dress  one  for  your  dinner,  I  must  take  the  skin  off 
and  roast  it  myself ;  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
none  of  my  servants  would  remain  in  the  house  where  it 
was  flayed,  or  come  into  the  room  where  it  was  eaten.” 
This  very  antient  superstition  was  before  alluded  to  in 
this  Work  :  it  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Diana. 

The 


(1)  Tableau  du  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  45.  Paris ,  1800. 
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The  author  employed  nearly  the  whole  of  this  day  in 
seeking  for  other  antiquities.  The  only  objects  that  he 
observed  in  the  city  worth  notice,  besides  what  has  been 
already  described,  were  the  two  triumphal  arches  of  Augustus 
and  of  Constantine.  The  first  is  called  The  Gate  of  the 
Vardar:  and  although  less  noticed  than  the  other,  it 
is  a  work  far  superior  in  point  of  taste.  It  was  raised 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi ,  in  honour  of  Octavius  and 
Anthony.  For  its  dimensions  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
accurate  work  of  Beaujour;  not  being  able  to  take  more 
than  a  general  view  of  it,  owing  to  the  state  of  Salomca  at 
this  time ;  although  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Tchohodar 
and  a  Janissary.  Its  height  is  eighteen  French  feet,  the 
lower  part  of  it  being  buried  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
seven  more.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  twelve  feet.  The 
vault  within  is  sculptured,  and  the  entablature  is  adorned 
with  chaplets.  When  viewed  externally,  there  are  two 
bas-reliefs,  one  on  each  side,  representing  the  two  conquerors 
standing  before  a  horse  led  by  a  boy.  The  masonry 
of  the  arch  consists  of  square  blocks  of  white  marble, 
six  feet  thick;  and  upon  one  side  there  is  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates  then  in 
office.  This  arch  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  It 
originally  terminated  a  street  that  ran  through  the  whole  of 
the  antient  city  from  east  to  west.  At  the  western  extremity 
is  the  Arch  of  Constantine ,  before  what  was  called  the  Gate 
of  Cassander ;  so  that  this  superb  street  was  terminated  at 
either  extremity  by  a  triumphal  arch.  That  of  Constantine 

yet 
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jet  remains  entire,  as  to  every  thing  but  its  marble  covering; 
which  has  been  in  great  measure  removed.  Its  original 
height  was  about  sixty  feet ;  but  now,  owing  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  much  more  than  forty.  The 
span  of  the  main  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  Upon  the  south 
side  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  the  triumph  of  Constantine, 
who  appears  in  the  act  of  addressing  his  troops.  Pococke 
believed  this  arch  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The 
brick- work  about  it  is  perhaps  good  proof  to  the  contrary; 
and  of  this  the  piers  entirely  consist.  It  was  certainly  a  most 
costly  and  magnificent  monument,  whatever  opinion  may 
prevail  as  to  the  taste  of  the  workmanship.  There  is  no 
instance  known  of  a  triumphal  arch  that  was  more  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture.  It  is  quite  marvellous  to  consider 
the  labour  that  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  if  we 
judge  even  from  its  present  state.  It  consisted  originally  of 
three  arches,  built  of  brick,  and  cased  with  marble ;  and 
there  were  niches  in  the  front  between  the  arches,  which 
of  course  were  filled  with  statues.  The  piers  all  round  were 
adorned  with  three  compartments  of  basso-relievos,  one  above 
another,  each  relief  being  four  feet  two  inches  deep,  divided 
by  others  that  were  twelve  inches  deep,  covered  with  foliage 
and  flowers.  The  author  went  twice  to  visit  it;  once  upon 
this  occasion,  and  afterwards  upon  leaving  Salomca.  It  is 
situate  in  a  very  crowded  part  of  the  city,  which  made  his 
stay  dangerous,  and  would  have  rendered  its  examination  at 
any  time  difficult;  but  he  was  convinced,  from  the  view  of  it, 
that  the  work  is  not  older  than  the  time  of  Constantine. 

The 
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-The  sculpture  is  evidently  that  of  the  decline  of  the  arts  ; 
and  in  some  parts  ot  it,  inferior  to  what  we  often  see  in  our 
country  churches.  But  as  to  the  objection,  so  particularly 
levelled  against  Pococke,  who  admired  the  work,  of  a  want 
of  perspective  in  the  sculpture1 2,  this  is  altogether  nugatory; 
and  with  regard  to  the  sweeping  assertion,  that  perspective  was 
strictly  attended  to  in  the  best  ages  of  the  art3,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add,  that  the  finest  works  of  antiquity  afford 
direct  proofs  to  the  contrary3. 

The  other  antiquities  of  Salonica  consist  of  marble  Soroi, 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  as  cisterns,  both  in 
the  courts  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  streets.  There  is  no 
place  in  Turkey  where  a  greater  number  of  false  medals  are 
offered  for  sale  ;  for  generally,  whatever  may  become  the 
practice  when  English  travellers  are  more  numerous  in  this 
country,  the  genuine  coins  of  antiquity  are  too  cheap,  to 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  their  fraudulent  imitation,  for 
purposes  of  gain.  In  speaking  of  spurious  coins,  the 
traveller  should  be  upon  his  guard  against  considering  as 
such,  the  large  silver  tetradrachms  of  Thasos  and  o i  HeracUa 
Syntica ,  sold  frequently  by  the  Jews  of  this  city ;  which, 
with  every  appearance  of  being  factitious— a  rough  surface 
and  want  of  sharpness  in  the  edges  of  the  letters,  as  if  cast 

in 


(1)  Tableau  du  Commerce,  &c.  tom.  I.  p.  3 5.  Paris ,  1800. 

(2)  "  Dans  les  temps  du  bon  gout,  les  figures  etaient  en  perspective.”  Ibid 

)™'?ess  tl‘e  all°-reli*’°°°f  the  Parthenon,  and  the  sculpture  upon  the  7W« 
of  the  Winds  at  Athens ,  &c.  &c.  r 
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t C»AP-  xr.  in  a  mould  of  sand,  are  undoubtedly  genuine.  The  quantity 
of  such  medals,  and  the  carelessness  of  their  fabrication,  was 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  silver  at  one  period  in  Macedonia, 
in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  its  precious  metals.  Its 
enemies  in  every  period  of  history  seem  to  have  entertained 
Mines  of  a  greater  dread  of  its  mines  than  of  the  valour  of  its  native 

Macedonia. 

troops.  In  the  regulations  for  a  new  order  of  government 
made  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  JEmilius,  the  Romans 
allowed  the  inhabitants  their  freedom  and  the  administration 
of  their  own  laws,  paying  only  half  the  tribute  that  they 
usually  paid  to  their  kings  ;  but  they  were  prohibited  from 
working  any  mines  of  gold  or  of  silver.  The  principal  wealth 
of  Macedonia  consisted  in  its  mines ;  of  which  it  had  many, 
of  all  kinds  of  metals,  but  particularly  of  gold.  In  Pieria, 
according  to  Aristotle,  under  its  antient  kings,  large 
,  quantities  of  gold  were  found  in  the  sand,  in  lumps  of 
considerable  magnitude.  The  country  between  Thessalonica 
and  Stagira  was  also  famous  for  its  mines  ;  but  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  were  those  in  the  mountain  Pangceus,  which 
Philip  added  to  his  dominions.  It  was  thence  that  the 
Thasians  drew  their  enormous  wealth.  Philip  derived 
annually  from  those  mines  a  thousand  talents  of  gold'. 
Having  expelled  the  Thasians,  and  rebuilt  the  antient  city 
of  Crenides,  he  called  it,  after  his  own  name,  Philippi.  Here 
he  established  regular  assaying-houses,  with  skilful  refiners  ; 
and  made  such  advantage  of  the  possession  of  the  Pangcean 

gold. 


(1)  Vid.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  xvi. 
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gold,  that  he  obtained  the  empire  of  all  Greece  by  means  of  the  CHA^- XI- 
treasure  he  thence  extracted.  Yet,  in  this  enlightened  age 
— if  under  these  circumstances  any  age  may  be  said  to  possess 
this  character,  such  is  the  blind  policy,  even  of  a  British 
Government,  that  mineralogy  is  made  a  study  of  subordinate 
consideration  ;  and  it  is  classed  as  a  fashionable  pursuit, 
among  the  amusements  of  natural  history,  rather  as  a  polite 
accomplishment,  than  as  a  source  of  national  power2. 

Salonika  is  governed  by  a  Pasha,  who  in  his  absence  Population  of 

Salonica ; 

appoints  a  MusuTim.  Its  population,  according  to  the 
latest  estimate  that  has  been  made,  amounts  to  sixty 
thousand  souls3 4.  In  this  number  are  comprehended  thirty 
thousand  Turks,  sixteen  thousand  Greeks .  twelve  thousand 
Jews,  and  a  mixed  population  of  Gipsies  and  ^Ethiopian 
slaves,  amounting  to  two  thousand.  It  is  situate  in 
40°  *  4 l'  •  1  o''  of  north  latitude,  and  20°  •  28"  of  east  longitude, 
reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Paris \  The  whole  population 
of  Macedonia  amounts  to  seven  hundred  thousand  individuals, 
which  allows  three  hundred  and  seventy  persons  for  every 
square  league5;  and  that  of  all  Greece  has  been  calculated  and  of  all 

Greece. 

as  equal  to  one  million,  nine  hundred,  and  twenty  thousand. 

Thessaly  contains  three  hundred  thousand ;  JEtolia,  Phocis , 

and 


(2)  See  the  valedictory  appeal  to  the  nation  upon  this  subject,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  in  his  last  publication. 

(3)  Tableau  du  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  p.  53.  Paris,  1800.  We  had  received  from 
Mr.  Charnaud  a  different  statement  of  its  population  ;  making  it  amount  only  to 
53,000;  in  which  number  were  supposed  to  be  included,  15000  Jews,  and  8000 
Greeks ;  the  rest  being  Turks.  But  as  Beaujour  has  since  published  a  very  accurate 
work,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  population  of  Salonica,  and  resided  himself 
upon  the  spot,  we  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  differ  from  the  account  he  has  given. 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  21.  (5)  Ibid.  p.  22. 
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and  Boeotia,  two  hundred  thousand  ;  and  Attica  only  twenty 
thousand.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  amount  to  three 
hundred  thousand  ;  and  those  of  Epirus  to  four  hundred 
thousand.  The  most  fertile  districts  of  Greece  are,  Macedonia, 
Thessaly ,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Fhocis  and  Boeotia.  The 
agricultural  productions  of  Attica,  owing  to  the  lightness  of 
its  soil,  are  confined  to  barley  and  olives.  The  Morea  is 
susceptible  of  every  species  of  culture  ;  and  the  mountainous 
region  of  Epirus  is  of  all  others  the  most  barren1. 

The  principal  commerce  of  Salonica,  for  which  its 
situation  is  so  favourable,  consists  in  exporting  the  corn, 
cotton,  iuooI,  tobacco,  bees-wax,  and  silk,  of  all  Macedonia 5. 

This 


(1)  Tableau  du  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  p.  22.  Paris,  1800. 

(2)  It  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  carpets,  and  in  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth 
used  by  the  Grand  Signior  for  clothing  the  Janissaries.  It  is  said  also  to  export  timber, 
from  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  near  Katarina.  The  Manuscript 
Journal  of  Mr.  Walpole  contains  the  following  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  Salonica. 

“  Mr.  Charnaud,  the  English  Consul,  furnished  me  with  the  following  information  : 

“  The  Beys  of  Salonica,  ten  in  number,  are  the  monopolists  of  the  corn.  They 

sell  annually  such  a  quantity  as  brings  into  circulation  the  sum  of  1,500,000  piastres. _ 

300,000  kiloes  of  corn  are  annually  exported  from  the  plains  of  the  Vardar,  from 
Cassandra,  and  Panomea,  near  Salonica.  Each  kilo  may  be  valued,  including  the  bribe 
given  to  the  Beys  to  allow  the  exportation,  at  five  piastres. 

“  30,000  loads  of  cotton  were  annually  sent  from  Salonica  by  land  into  Germany. 
Each  load  consists  of  100  okes.  This  quantity,  valued  at  one  piastre  and  thirty  paras  the 
oke,  including  the  duty  at  the  custom-house,  gives  the  sum  of  5,250,000  piastres. 
The  cotton  comes  from  Series  (eighteen  hours  distant  from  Salonica)  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plains.  A  quantity  was  exported  annually  by  sea,  valued  at  3,000,000  piastres. 

“  The  exportation  of  tobacco  made  to  Alexandria,  on  the  average  of  different  years, 
was  15,000  bales;  the  quantity  exported  to  Satalia  by  Albanian  and  Bosniac  super¬ 
cargoes,  who  bring  money  to  make  their  purchases,  was  3,000  bales;  and  the 
quantity  exported  every  year  to  different  parts  of  Europe  was  20,000  bales.  The 
annual  sum  in  circulation  for  the  first  purchase,  and  other  charges  of  this  article, 
amounted  to  1,661,519  Turkish  piastres.”  Walpoles  MS.  Journal. 
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This  wealthy  region,  only  the  half  of  which,  however,  is 
cultivated,  has  that  crater- like  form  so  often  alluded  to  by 
the  author  as  characteristic  of  the  limestone  formation ;  one 
side  of  the  bason  being  broken,  and  open  towards  the  sea. 
It  extends  therefore  from  east  to  west,  in  the  form  of  a  horse  's 
shoe;  having  the  maritime  termination  of  Mount  Pangajus, 
whereof  the  Isle  ot  Thasos  is  a  continuation  towards  the 
east,  and  that  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  towards  the  west.  The 
eastern  extremity  of  this  vast  semicircle  is  guarded  by  the 
citadel  of  Cavallo,  and  its  western  termination  by  Platamonos 
and  the  Pass  of  Tempe.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the 
Mountain  Scomius,  which  is  itself  a  branch  of  Pang.eus. 
The  chief  part,  therefore,  of  the  exports  of  Salonica  is 
produced  in  the  rich  territory  embraced  by  the  arms  of 
this  semicircle:  and  its  focus  may  be  found  in  the  land 
of  Seres,  fifteen  leagues  to  the  north  of  Salonica ;  a  plain 
watered  by  the  river  Strymon,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Scomtus,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  S  try  monies,  or  bay  of 
Amphipohs,  after  a  course  of  twenty  leagues.  Almost  all 
t  e  cotton  exported  from  Salonica  grows  in  that  plain ;  and 
its  cultivation  employs  the  inhabitants  of  three  hundred 
villages  there  situate.  Tobacco,  for  which  the  soil  of 
acedoma  is  particularly  favourable,  flourishes  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  banks  of  the  Vardar,  particularly  over  all 
Botticea,  the  district  of  antient  Pella,  where  Iinio-i,  pro¬ 
nounced  Ye  nig,} ,  is  now  situate,  between  the  Lydias  and 
the  Axius.  But  there  are  plantations  of  tobacco  over  all  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Salonica,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
Cavallo ;  only  that  of  F inige  bears  the  highest  price.  It  is 
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even  preferred  before  the  famous  tobacco  of  Latakia  in 
Syria,  in  consequence  of  its  balsamic  odour.  T.he  leaves  of 
this  kind  of  tobacco  are  very  small ;  and  almost  all  of  it  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  seraglio  :  it  is 
called  YSnigd  Kara-su,  and  it  sells  as  high  as  five  or  six 
piastres  the  oke\  whereas  the  price  of  other  good  tobacco  does 
not  exceed  seventy  pardhs.  When  it  is  mixed  with  the  leaf 
of  another  kind  of  tobacco,  growing  also  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  called  Ftisi,  it  is  said  to  exhale  the  fragrance 
of  violets ;  and  on  this  account  is  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Turkish  charems 9.  With  regard  to  the  wool  and  silk,  the 
best  is  brought  to  Salonica  from  Thessaly;  the  former  as  an 
article  of  exportation  originating  in  no  particular  district: 
for,  in  a  country  where  agriculture  is  so  much  neglected, 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  it  must  necessarily  be  employed 
in  pasture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  inconsiderable 
exports  ;  as  honey,  wax,  opium,  &c.  The  imports  of  Salonica 
are  principally  ‘  from  England:  they  consist  of  cloth, 
muslin ,  tin,  lead,  iron  and  hard-ware,  watches,  jewellery , 
glass,  porcelain,  furs,  spices,  sugar,  and  West- India  coffee. 
This  last  article  is  often  sold  in  the  Levant  under  the 
name  of  Mocha  coffee,  particularly  at  Smyrna,  whence  it 
has  been  sometimes  shipped,  and  brought  back  again  to 
England  under  that  name. 

The 


(1)  According  to  Beaujour,  the  oke  of  Salonica  is  equivalent  to  fifty  ounces,  which 
makes  the  average  price  of  this  tobacco  (reckoning  twelve  ounces  to  the  pound) 

rather  less  than  two  shillings  per  pound. 

(2)  Tableau  du  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  9**  Par^s>  1800. 
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The  government  of  Salomca  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  chap.  xi. 
Pasha  of  three  tails ;  excepting  only  that  part  of  it  which  Government, 
relates  to  the  administration  of  civil  justice ;  and  this  rests 
with  a  magistrate  wrho  is  called  a  Mollah.  Short  as  our 
abode  was  in  this  place,  we  yet  saw  enough  of  the  society 
among  the  Franks,  to  regret  that  we  could  not  prolong 
our  stay,  even  in  spite  of  the  plague3.  In  the  evening, 

Mr.  Charnaud  and  Mr.  Cripps  returned  from  their  shooting 
excursion,  bringing  with  them  a  plentiful  stock  of  game. 

The  quantity  around  Salomca,  judging  only  from  the  descrip-  Game  found  in 

,•  .  ,  ,  the  Environs. 

tion  they  gave  of  their  day  s  sport,  must  be  great  indeed. 

It  consists  of  pheasants;  both  red  and  grey  partridges,  the 
former  being  as  large  as  pullets  ;  hares,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
wild-fowl,  quails,  &c.  All  the  Frank  inhabitants  are, 
consequently,  sportsmen.  The  Albanian  hunters  practise 
the  old  method  of  shooting  with  a  stalking-horse;  that 
is  to  say,  by  carrying  the  picture  of  a  horse  or  of  a 
cow,  behind  which  they  conceal  themselves,  and  thence 
take  aim  at  their  unsuspecting  prey  through  a  hole  in  the 
picture.  Their  method  of  killing  quails  is  the  same  as 

that 


(3)  Above  all,  should  be  mentioned  the  pleasing  society  afforded  by  the  families  of" 
Mr.  Charnaud  and  Mr.  Alhott,  the  latter  of  whom  is  styled  “  the  Father  of  the  Levant 
Company.”  Mr.  Fiott,  who  has  since  visited  Salomca ,  says  of  it,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend  setting  out  for  Greece:  “  Here  you  will  see  the  best  and  most  pleasing  of  sights,— an 
honest,  open-hearted  Englishman,  Mr.  Charnaud,  who  will  shake  you  manfully  by  the 
hand,  and  give  you  a  hearty  welcome.  For  the  rest,  Salomca  is  famous  for  Jews,  filth , 
and  fecundity.  Every  family,  especially  every  Consular  family,  exhibits  from  six  to  ten 
childten,  mostly  girls.  Take  care  that  some  of  them  do  not  weaken  your  national 
prejudices  for  the  antient  Greek,  and  insensibly  inspire  you  with  a  far  greater  admiration 
for  the  suavity  of  the  modern .” 
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that  practised  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea: 
they  knock  them  down  with  sticks  as  soon  as  they  rise,  and 
are  very  dextrous  in  so  doing.  All  sorts  of  provisions  are 
cheap  in  the  market  of  this  city.  A  turkey  costs  only 
twenty-five  parahs ;  a  goose,  twenty.  Fowls  are  so  despised, 
that  the  poorest  inhabitants  will  hardly  eat  them.  The 
bread  is  excellent.  In  our  Consul’s  house  we  had  caimack' 
and  fresh  butter;  the  latter  badly  made  :  but  this  is  the 
only  place  in  all  Turkey  where  we  recollect  having  seen 
fresh  butter  at  the  meals  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Franks 
keep  good  tables  ;  but  their  large  houses  are  better  adapted 
to  a  long  Macedonian  summer  than  to  the  short  period  of 
their  winter  ;  being  airy  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
very  cold.  Their  only  fuel  is  wood;  and  this  is  very  scarce. 
During  summer,  however,  the  merchants  retire  to  other 
houses  situate  in  the  country.  A  terrible  malaria  prevails 
in  that  season  near  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  and  by  the 
borders  of  lakes,  and  in  all  the  plains ;  especially  where 
there  are  cotton-grounds1 2 3.  In  the  summer  months,  the  best 
plan  for  Englishmen  in  the  Levant  is  to  fix  their  residence  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ;  for  their 
manner  of  diet  and  natural  habits  render  them  so  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  bad  air,  that  it  has 
been  said  of  them,  “  they  suck  it  up,  as  a  sponge  absorbs 

water 


(1)  Coagulated  cream.  It  is  like  the  clouted  cream  of  Devonshire. 

(2)  According  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  malaria  is  at  its  height  during  the  months  of 

August  and  September  :  and  owing  to  this  circumstance,  he  was  prevented  visiting  the 
country  between  Salonica  and  Katarina. 
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water  and  this  is  so  strictly  true,  that  of  all  the  English 
who  have  visited  Turkey,  hardly  one  has  returned  without 
bearing  serious  testimony  to  the  fact. 

We  shall  not  quit  the  subject  of  Thessalonica  without 
adding  a  few  words  upon  the  figure  made  by  the  Jews  of  this 
city  in  the  history  of  our  religion  :  for  as  the  Greek  Church 
had  the  blessing  and  honour  to  be  taught  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  whatever  may  be  the  abject  state  of  superstition 
into  which  it  has  since  fallen,  it  were  strange  indeed  if  the 
inhabitants  of  our  nation,  indebted  to  Christianity  for  superior 
advantages  of  civilization  and  science,  did  not  regard  with 
some  degree  of  interest  the  country  whence  Greece  itself 
received  the  “  things  which  belonged  unto  her  peace.”  In 
some  respects,  Thessalonica  is  the  same  now  it  was  then  : 
a  set  of  turbulent  Jews  constituted  a  very  principal  part  of 
its  population :  and  when  St.  Paul  came  hither  from  Philippi , 
where  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  to  communicate  the 
glad  tidings  to  the  Jhessalonians ,  the  Jews  were  in 
sufficient  number  to  “  set  all  the  city  on  an  uproar3.”  In 
the  several  jurisdictions  afterwards  established  for  the 
government  of  the  Church,  we  find  Aristarchus  constituted, 
by  that  apostle  himself,  to  preside  at  Thessalonica ,  and 
Epaphroditus  at  Philippi.  This  latter  place,  as  it  was 
the  scene  of  his  remarkable  imprisonment4,  is  rendered 

peculiarly 


(3)  Acts  xvii.  5. 

(4)  ‘  Loosing  from  Troas,  we  came  with  a  straight  course  to  Samothracia,  and  the 
next  day  to  Neapolis ;  and  from  thence  to  Philippi,  which  is  the  chief  city  of  that 

part 
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peculiarly  illustrious ;  but  the  whole  of  Macedonia,  and,  in 
particular,  the  route  from  Bercea  (now  pronounced  Verio) 
to  Thessalonica  and  Philippi,  being  so  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  sufferings  and  adventures,  becomes  as  a 
portion  of  Holy  Land.  In  the  Second  Epistle  which  he  sent 
from  Athens  to  the  busy  commercial  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
we  may  gather,  from  his  mode  of  arguing  with  them, 
something  of  their  Jewish  propensities  and  covetous 
disposition :  and  viewing  what  Thessalonica  now  is,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  force  of  this  appeal : 
“  We  behaved  not  ourselves  disorderly  among  you  ; 

NEITHER  DID  WE  EAT  ANY  man’s  BREAD  FOR  NOUGHT  ; 

but  wrought  with  labour  and  travel,  night  and  day,  that 

WE  MIGHT  NOT  BE  CHARGEABLE  TO  ANY  OF  YOU* 1.”  The 

major  part  of  the  Thessalonians  of  the  present  day,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Jews,  are  precisely  the  sort  of  men  to  be  influenced 
by  such  a  style  of  persuasion  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them 
whose  way  of  life  does  not  afford  a  reasonable  comment  upon 
this  passage  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  in  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
both  in  Thessalonica  and  at  Beroea,  that  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  Christian  tenets  was  delivered  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  cities :  therefore  to  visit  the  identical  spot  where 
St.  Paul  preached  (which  has  always  been  an  object  of 
inquiry  and  curiosity  among  the  Christians  of  Salonica), 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  churches  which  were  erected  so 

long 

part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony.”  Acts  xvi.  11.  The  author  obtained,  at  Amphi- 
polis,  a  bronze  medal  of  Philippi ,  which  will  be  afterwards  represented  :  it  had  this 
legend,  <|>l  Al  P  PUN. 

(l)  Thess.  iii.  J,  8. 


long  afterwards,  attention  should  be  directed  towards  the 
places  of  Jewish  worship;  especially  as  the  rigid  adherence  of 
the  Jews  to  all  their  antient  customs,  and  to  their  old  resorts 
for  purposes  of  spiritual  and  temporal  occupation,  has  ever 
been  invariable2 3. 

It  was  not  in  our  power  to  prosecute  any  inquiry  among 
the  Jews  of  this  place ;  owing,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
to  the  infected  condition  of  that  particular  part  of  the  city. 
We  had  already  encountered  more  risque  than  our  worthy 
Consul  deemed  prudent :  and  we  found  it  difficult  to  obtain, 
without  extreme  danger,  the  things  from  the  bazars  that 
were  wanted  for  our  journey.  Our  interpreter’s  clothes 
were  quite  worn  out :  and  in  order  to  provide  him  with 
apparel,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  cloth  should 
be  procured.  For  this  purpose  we  were  at  last  compelled 
to  rest  satisfied  with  a  coarse  kind  of  manufacture  of  white 
woollen  worn  by  the  Albanian  shepherds,  which  was 
fumigated,  and  passed  through  water.  With  this  mountain 
vest,  as  heavy  and  as  thick  as  felt,  and  one  of  those  Pelasgic 
bonnets  upon  his  head,  shaped  like  a  scalp,  which  his 
ancestors  the  Greeks  have  worn  ever  since  they  were  known 
as  a  people3,  he  came  prepared  to  accompany  us  upon  the 

morrow. 


(2)  Dapper  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Salomca  have  thirty-six  great  synagogues,  without 
including  in  that  number  any  of  the  smaller  ones.  Voy.  Descript,  des  Isles,  &c.par 
Dapper,  p.  34j.  Amst.  1703. 

(3)  See  the  very  antient  bas-relief  engraved  for  this  volume,  as  found  near  to 
Orchomenus  ;  also  the  scalp-like  cap  worn  by  Mercury,  as  represented  upon  the  silver 
medals  of  JEnos.  Caps  of  this  form  now  constitute  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 

Grecian 
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morrow,  in  a  costume  suited  to  the  wild  country  we  had  yet 
to  traverse. 

The  last  moments  of  this  day  were  employed  in  taking 
once  more  a  view  of  the  superb  scenery  exhibited  by  the 
mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  They  appeared  upon  this 
occasion  in  more  than  usual  splendor ; — like  one  of  those 
imaginary  alpine  regions  suggested  by  viewing  a  boundary 
of  clouds,  when  they  terminate  the  horizon  in  a  still  evening, 
and  are  gathered  into  heaps,  with  many  a  towering  top 
shining  in  fleecy  whiteness* 1.  The  great  Olympian  chain, 
and  a  range  of  lower  eminences  to  the  north-west  of  Olympus , 
form  a  line  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  Salonica;  and  even  the 
chasm  between  Olympus  and  Ossa,  constituting  the  Defile  of 
Tempe,  is  hence  visible.  Directing  the  eye  towards  that 
chain,  there  is  comprehended  in  one  view  the  whole  of 
Pieria  and  Botticea ;  and  with  the  vivid  impressions  which 
remained  after  leaving  the  country,  memory  easily  recalled 

into 


Grecian  commerce.  They  are  worn  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  whether 
Moslems  or  Christians,  males  or  females.  The  Greeks  wear  this  sort  of  cap  simply  as  a 
hat ;  the  Turks  surround  it  with  a  turban;  and  the  women  adorn  it  with  a  handkerchief, 
tassels,  and  fringe.  (See  Beaujour,  TubL.  du  Comm.  &c.  tom.  II.  p.  1 17.)  The  portrait  of 
Manual  Palceologus,  engraved  as  a  Vignette  to  Chap.  I.  Sect.  I.  of  Part  II.  of  these  Travels 
represents  him  with  one  of  these  caps,  as  they  were  then  worn  by  the  Greek  Emperors. 

(1)  Persons  who  have  never  beheld  a  lofty  chain  of  snow-clad  mountains,  like  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  may  have  a  faithful  conception  of  their  appearance,  by  attending  to 
the  resemblance  exhibited  by  clouds  under  such  circumstances.  As  a  proof  how 
very  much  the  two  are  like  each  other,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  author 
some  years  ago  viewing  the  Rhetian  Alps  from  the  plains  of  Suabia,  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  deceived,  having  mistaken  them  for  a  bank  of  clouds,  that  until  he  drew 
nearer  to  the  defile  at  Fuesen  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  white  objects  he 
saw  towering  in  the  horizon  were  mountains. 
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portioned  out  by  nature  into  parts  of  such  magnitude, 
possessing,  at  the  same  time,  so  many  striking  features,  that 
after  they  have  ceased  to  appear  before  the  sight,  they 
remain  present  to  the  imagination.  Every  reader  may  not 
duly  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  this;  but  every  traveller, 
who  has  beheld  the  scenes  to  which  allusion  is  made,  will 
readily  admit  its  truth :  he  will  be  aware,  that  whenever  he 
closed  his  eyes,  with  his  thoughts  directed  towards  that 
country,  the  whole  of  it  became  spread  before  his  contem¬ 
plation,  as  if  he  were  actually  indulged  with  a  view  of  it. 
In  such  an  imaginary  flight,  he  enters,  for  example,  the 
Defile  of  Tempe  from  Pieria  ;  and  as  the  gorge  opens  towards 
the  south,  he  sees  all  the  Larisscean  Plain  :  this  conducts  him 
to  the  Plain  of  Pharsalia,  whence  he  ascends  the  mountains 
south  of  Pharsalus ;  then,  crossing  the  bleak  and  still  more 
elevated  legion  extending  from  those  mountains  towards 
Lamia ,  he  views  Mount  Pindus  far  before  him,  and,  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  Plain  of  the  Sperchius,  passes  the  Straits  of 
Thermopylae .  Afterwards,  ascending  Mount  (Eta,  he  beholds, 
opposite  to  him,  the  snowy  point  of  Lycorea,  with  all 
Parnassus',  and  the  towns  and  villages  at  its  base ;  the  whole 
Plain  of  Elatcza  lying  at  his  feet,  with  the  course  of  the 
Cephissus  to  the  sea.  Passing  to  the  top  of  Parnassus,  he  looks 
down  upon  all  the  other  mountains,  and  plains,  and  islands, 
and  gulphs  of  Greece ;  but  especially  surveys  the  broad 
bosoms  of  Cithceron,  of  Helicon,  of  Parnes,  and  of  Hymettus. 
Thence  roaming  into  the  depths  and  over  all  the  heights  of 
Euboea  and  of  Peloponnesus,  he  has  their  inmost  recesses 
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again  submitted  to  his  contemplation.  Next,  resting  upon 
Hymettus,  he  examines,  even  in  the  minutest  detail,  thfe 
whole  of  Attica ,  to  the  Simian  Promontory ;  for  he  sees  it 
all,  and  all  the  shores  of  Argos,  of  Sicyon,  of  Corinth,  of 
Megara,  of  Eleusis,  and  of  Athens .  Thus,  although  not  in 
all  the  freshness  of  its  living  colours,  yet  in  all  its  grandeur, 
doth  Greece  actually  present  itself  to  the  mind’s  eye; — and 
may  the  impression  never  be  removed  I  In  the  eve  of 
bidding  it  farewell  for  ever,  as  the  hope  of  visiting  this 
delightful  country  constituted  the  earliest  and  the  warmest 
wish  of  his  youth,  the  author  found  it  to  be  some  alleviation 
of  the  regret  excited  by  a  consciousness  of  never  returning, 
that  he  could  thus  summon  to  his  recollection  the  scenes 
over  which  he  had  passed. 

'YMEI2  A’  HIIEIPOI  TE,  KAI  EIN  *AAI  XAIPETE  NH20I, 

'YAATA  T’  UKEANOIO,  KAI  'IEPA  XETMATA  IIONTOY, 

KAI  IIOTAMOI.,  KPHNAI  TE,  KAI  OYPEA  BH22HENTA1. 


(l)  Dionysii  Perieg.  ver.  1181.  p.  100.  Oxon.  1 6g?. 
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chap,  xir.  i  On  the  following  morning,  December  31,  at  ten  o  clock* 

Departure'™1  ^  haying  all  things  in  readiness  for  a  very  arduous  journey 
from  Saionica.  the  rest  Macedonia  and  Thrace ,  to  Constantinople, 

we  took  leave  of  our  friendly  host  and  his  most  amiable 
family ;  and  being  mounted  on  horses  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  race  of  Bucephalus,  and  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kreen ,  the  Consul’s  secretary,  who  accompanied  us  part 
of  the  way,  we  rode  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city. 
Entering  the  plain  without  the  walls,  we  passed  a  tumulus  at 
half  an  hour’s  distance  from  the  town,  almost  as  large  as  the 
one  we  measured  in  coming  from  Tekdle.  It  is  also  close  to 
the  road  upon  the  left  hand.  In  the  cemetery  without  the 
walls  of  Saionica,  the  shafts  of  antient  columns  may  be 
observed.  We  afterwards  saw  a  mound,  on  which  there 
seemed  traces  as  if  a  fortress  had  stood  there  :  beneath  it 
were  the  remains  of  walls,  and  hard  by  a  fountain,  the  water 
of  which  was  received  into  the  operculum  of  an  antient  Soros. 
Thence  passing  over  some  hilis,  in  two  hours  time  we  entered 
a  defile,  where  we  sawr  ruins  upon  the  heights  above  us,  as  ot 
a  fortress  on  either  side.  There  is  also  part  of  an  aqueduct  . 

We  then  descended  into  the  very  extensive  and  fertile  plains 

of 


(1)  The  author  finds  an  insular  note  upon  a  blank  leaf  of  his  Journal,  which 
mentions  that  there  are  some  inscriptions  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Daoot ,  or  Daut, 
lolly  ;  distant  two  hours  from  Saionica:  but  of  the  place  so  named,  or  its  situation,  he 
can  offer  no  other  information.  * 
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of  Lctgadno  and  Baleftchino  ;  so  called  from  two  villages  chap,  xn 
having  these  appellations.  The  land  here  is  low  and  marshy. 

Upon  the  south-western  side  of  this  plain  is  a  large  lake  :  gt^a°fL 
it  was  upon  our  right,  our  route  being  south-east.  This  lake 
is  called  that  of  St.  Basil :  it  is  perhaps  smaller  during  the 
summer,  because  it  seemed  to  ns  to  bear  the  marks  of  being 
flooded :  a  small  river  runs  into  it.  In  this  plain  there 
are  little  tumuli  close  to  the  road,  marking  the  distances2. 

They  are  easily  distinguished  from  antient  sepulchres,  because 
their  size  is  more  diminutive  ;  and  when  used  as  marks 
of  distance,  they  occur  in  pairs,  one  being  on  either  side 
of  the  way.  In  this  manner  they  appear  in  the  whole  route 
to  Constantinople.  The  air  here  is  very  bad.  The  land, 
notwithstanding  its  watery  aspect,  was  much  cultivated,  and 
the  corn  looked  extremely  well.  They  have  a  very  fine 
breed  of  sheep,  like  that  of  the  South-downs  upon  the 
Sussex  coast  in  England ;  among  which,  however,  we 
saw  some  with  horns,  of  a  very  bad  kind ;  having  black 
wool.  After  quitting  this  plain,  and  ascending  some  hills 
to  the  south-east,  we  arrived,  at  sun-set,  at  a  village  called 
Clissele3,  distant  seven  hours  from  Salomca :  and  here  we  ciisseie. 
were  compelled  to  remain  for  the  night,  as  there  was  no 

place 


(2)  The  author  more  than  once  alighted  from  his  horse  to  measure  the  distance,  by- 
paces,  from  one  of  these  stations  to  the  next  ensuing,  and  found  it  to  equal  two  Roman 
miles,  of  a  thousand  paces  each.  They  are  much  more  frequent,  and  occur  with  greater 
regularity,  as  the  traveller  approaches  Constantinople. 

(3)  Written  Klissala  in  Mr.  Walpole  s  Journal. 
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place  farther  on,  within  any  reasonable  distance,  where  we 
might  hope  to  rest.  We  slept  in  a  conack  belonging  to  the 
post-house  ;  a  wretched  hovel,  admitting  neither  light  nor 
air,  except  from  the  door ;  and  this  we  were  glad  to 
keep  shut. 

Leaving  Clissele ,  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year, 
we  proceeded  eastward,  along  the  side  of  a  chain  of 
mountains  bounding  the  level  country  towards  the  north. 
In  this  manner  we  entered  a  fertile  plain,  which,  like  that 
we  crossed  on  the  preceding  day,  has  two  names.  It  is 
called  Seraivashtchi ,  and  Gulvashtchi.  The  road  here  was  in 
many  places  wide  enough  for  a  carriage.  About  half  an  hour 
after  we  began  our  journey  this  day,  we  observed  before  us,  at 
some  distance,  in  the  road  the  most  remarkable  appearance 
caused  by  rocks,  that  we  had  ever  beheld.  At  first  we 
mistook  them  for  ruins,  somewhat  resembling  Stone¬ 
henge  ;  but  as  we  drew  near,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  supposed  ruins  were  natural  rocks  ;  rising  perpen¬ 
dicularly  out  of  the  plain,  like  a  Cyclopean  structure, 
with  walls  and  towers ;  the  road  passing  through  the 
separations  between  them. 

We  then  descended  towards  another  lake,  which  was 
upon  our  right,  and  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of 
St.  Basil ,  the  lake  we  had  passed  the  day  before.  It 
extends  at  the  feet  of  this  chain  of  mountains,  from  west  to 
east ;  and  is  called  the  Lake  Beshek.  There  are  two  towns 
of  the  same  name,  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Beshek.  We 
observed  some  boats  upon  the  lake.  It  is  about  twelve 
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which  this  lake  lies,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of 

the 


(1)  This  was  our  conjecture  as  to  its  dimensions ;  but  Mr.  Walpole  states  them 
somewhat  differently  5  which  only  shews  how  uncertain  all  computations  by  the  eye 
must  prove,  of  the  extent  of  a  lake,  or  inland  sea.  Nothing  is  more  liable  to  cause 
deception,  especially  when  such  a  piece  of  water  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Walpole's  Journal  will  give  the  whole  of  his  Journey 
from  Salonica  to  Cavallo ;  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Cavalla. 

“  At  seven  hours’  distance  from  Salonica  we  reached  Klissala ;  passing,  on  the  right, 
two  beautiful  lakes,  and  two  towns,  called  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Bcshek.  Of  these 
lakes,  the  first  and  smallest  appeared  to  be  twelve  miles  in  circumference  :  the  larger  may 
be  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth.  Many  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  in  them, 
said  to  be  excellent.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  names  which  the  lakes  antiently 
bore:  Johannes  Cameniates,  who  wrote  in  the  year  904  his  account  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Thessalonica,  does  not  give  them.  His  account  of  the  lakes  I  shall  transcribe. 
‘  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  are  two  broad  lakes,  like  seas,  overspreading  the  greater 
*  part  of  it.  They  are  productive  of  great  advantages,  containing  fish,  large  and  small, 
f  of  different  species,  and  very  numerous  ;  of  which  they  afford  a  most  plentiful  supply 
‘  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  to  Thessalonica.’  O vrcvoc  iv  peaa,  k.  r.X. 

“  The  next  day  we  reached  the  Strymon,  about  ten  hours’  distant  from  Klissala. 
I  passed  the  river  at  its  mouth,  in  a  triangular  ferry-boat,  flowing  with  a  quiet  even 
course.  Basil,  in  a  letter  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  speaking  of  the  river,  says  :  *  The 
Strymon  Jlows  so  gently ,  and  its  waters  are  so  quiet,  that  it  scarcely  appears  a  river,' — 
ayoXiuortpu  pcvpan  TrEpikip,vu£iov.  Epist.  19.  At  a  little  distance  were  some  small 
vessels  riding  at  anchor,  which  had  come  to  take  in  cargoes  of  corn.  The  mountains 
to  the  north-east  are  connected  with  Pangeus  (placed  by  Dio  Cassius,  47)  near  to 
Philippi,  in  which  the  gold  mines  were  worked  ;  giving  to  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander 
a  revenue  equal  to  three  millions  of  our  money,  annually. 

“  Some  ruins  of  Roman  work,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  mark  probably  the 
site  of  Ainphipolis  ;  a  colony  from  Athens,  and  a  city  of  importance  in  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war.  From  this  place  the  Athenians  drew  great  sums  of  money,  and  were  supplied 
with  timber  for  their  fleet.  (Thucyd.  lib.  iv.)  We  find,  from  an  epigram  of  Antipater, 
that  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines  some  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  were  extant  here  : 

A ourd  roi  Aidon-ltjc  T>pavputvicoc  l\via  vijov 
M  Ifi  vet. - 

The  epigram  is  important,  on  account  of  the  mention  made  in  it  of  the  situation  of  the 
city  on  each  side  of  the  river,  rV’  ap.(j)oripiti<;  depicdpieO’  fjtoaiv.  In  the  time  of 
Thucydides,  the  river  flowed  round  it,  ve pipptovroc  rov  Irpvpdyoc  5  and  hence,  he 
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placed.  We  can  find  no  notice  that  has  been  taken  of  this 
magnificent  piece  of  water  by  any  modern  writer.  Stephanas 
of  Byzantium  mentions  a  city  and  lake  of  the  name  of  Bolbe  ; 
Bolbe  Pains.  leaving  us  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  its  situation';  and  the 
Lake  Bolbe  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  be  in  Macedonia, 
but  he  does  not  notice  the  city2.  From  Thucydides  we 
learn,  that  it  had  a  communication  with  the  sea,  towards 
Aulon  and  Bromiscus  :  and  this  may  be  true  of  the  Lake 

Beshek, 


says,  it  was  called  Amphipolis.  (lib.  iv.)  Some  travellers  say  the  ruins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  are  called  Chrysopoli.  If  this  be  true,  we  have  a  proof  that  Amphipolis  stood  here  j 
for  the  city,  though  in  ruins  when  Anlipater  wrote  the  lines  already  mentioned,  rose  again, 
and  was  called  Chrysopolis  :  this  we  learn  from  Tzetzes  on  Lycophron,  ver.  41(5.  . 

“  From  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  to  Pravasta,  I  count  five  hours.  This  place  is 
situate  between  two  plains,  and  is  distant  from  the  sea  three  hours.  There  are  here 
many  iron  works  ;  and  the  fortresses  at  the  Dardanelles  are  supplied  from  this  place  with 
balls  for  the  cannon.  The  mountains  containing  the  iron  ore  run  in  a  direction  from 
Orfano,  near  the  Strymon,  to  Pravasta.  At  three  hours’  distance  is  Cavalla,  situate  on 
a  piece  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  opposite  to  Thassus,  and  united  by  a  low  isthmus 
to  the  continent  of  Macedonia.  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  resemblance  they  find 
in  the  position  of  the  town  to  the  figure  of  a  horse  5  the  hinder  part  of  which  is 
turned  to  the  sea,  and  the  head  to  the  land.  But  it  appears  to  be  only  an  abbreviated 
corruption  of  Bucephala,  the  antient  name  of  the  place.  The  distance  altogether] 
from  Salonica  to  Cavalla  is  between  eighty-five  and  ninety  miles,  going  in  a  n.  e. 
direction.  Near  the  gate  of  the  town,  as  you  leave  Cavalla,  are  two  antient  sepul¬ 
chres,  with  Latin  legends  on  them :  these  have  been  already  published.  One  of 
these  monuments,  near  a  mosque,  had  the  word  Philippis  inscribed  on  it.  It  was 
probably  brought  away  from  that  place,  distant,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary, 
nine  miles  5  according  to  Appian  (lib.  iv.)  twelve.”  Walpoles  MS.  Journal. 

(1)  ’Tort  Kal  BdA/3>7  voXig,  Kal  Xlpvrj.  Steph.  Byzant.  de  Urb.  See.  p.  1/3. 
L.  Bat.  1 697. 

(2)  Kat  acjuKopevog  1 repl  cieiXrjv  ejti  rrjv  A vXuva,  Kal  B pupiaKov,  »/  v  B dXfir) 
Xlpvri  Wirjaiv  eg  OdXaaaay,  Kal  ZtnrvoiroLr\adpevog}  lydpti  ti)v  vvKra.  Thucydid. 
Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  103.  p.  273.  ed.  Hudsoni. 
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Beshek,  although  to  our  eyes  it  appeared  to  be  completely  chap.xii. 
land-locked.  The  beginning  of  the  Lake  Bolbe  is  by 
T?  Anvillc  placed  exactly  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
Thessalonica3 4 5;  but  the  town  of  the  greater  Beshek,  which 
is  not  so  near  to  Salonica  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  lake, 
is  only  twenty-seven  miles ,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hours ,  from  that 
city.  D' Anville  assigns  for  it  a  situation  close  to  the  Sinus 
Strymonicus  ;  which  does  not  accord  with  its  real  position  ; 
for  it  seems  evident  from  the  words  of  Thucydides ,  consi¬ 
dered  with  reference  to  his  place  of  observation,  that  the  Lake 
Beshek  can  be  no  other  than  the  Bolb^an  :  and  having  this 
clue  to  its  history,  it  becomes  an  object  of  no  small  interest  to 
every  literary  traveller ;  for  here  was  situate  the  Valley  or  Faiieyof 
dale  of  Aretiiusa,  the  town  of  that  name,  and  the  Tomb 
of  Euripides,  which  the  Macedonians  would  not  suffer  to 
be  violated,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Athenians  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  bones*.  The  Bolbcean  Lake  is  mentioned  by 
Scylax 5  as  being  between  Arethusa  and  Apollonia.  The 

same 


(3)  Vid.  Specimen  Geographicum  Graeciae  Antiquae.  Paris,  1?6 2. 

(4)  “  Is  cum  in  Macedonia  apud  Archelaurn  regem  esset,  uteretur  eo  rex  famili- 
ariter  ;  rediens  nocte  ab  ejus  ccena  canibus  a  quodam  aemulo  immissis  dilaceratus  est : 
et  ex  his  vulneribus  mors  secuta  est.  Sepulchrum  autem  ejus,  et  memoriam  Macedones, 
eo  dignati  sunt  honore,  ut  in  gloriae  quoque  loco  praedicarent.  O vgote  gov  pvrj/aa 
E vpiTriSric  uXerd  gov.  (aut  ut  ostent.  MS.  Francq.  ap.  Wesseling.  in  Itin.  Hierosol. 
ov  vote  gov  fivijjua  FvpLGlSrj  oXoito  gov.)  Quod  egregius  poeta  morte  obita  sepultus 
in  eorum  terra  foret.  Quamobrem  cum  legati  ad  eos  ab  Atheniensihus  missi  petissent 
ossa  Athenas  in  terram  illius  patriarn  permitterent  transferri  j  maximo  consensu 
Macedones  in  ea  redeneganda  perstiterunt.”  Auli  Gellii  lib.  xv.  cap.  20.  p.  409. 
ed.  Delph.  Paris,  1681. 

(5)  ’ \pedovGa  'EXA^pic,  BoA/3>/  Xlpvij,  ’A goXXuvici  EAA ?/rtc.  Scylacis  Caryan- 

densis  Periplus,  p.  63.  ed.  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1 6Q7. 
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Tomb  of 
Euripides. 


Bromiscus. 


Of  the  Dogs 

called 

Esterices, 


same  Me  is  also  noticed  by  Aristotle.  These  are  perhaps 
all  the  allusions  to  it  in  antient  history :  but  with  regard  to 
the  Tomb  of  Euripides,  our  information  is  copious  and 
decisive.  A  whole  host  of  authors  may  be  cited  to  determine 
the  position  of  this  most  remarkable  monument.  Plutarch, 
Vitruvius,  Pliny,  Aulus  Gellius,  Stephanus,  and  the  author 
of  the  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem,  all  point  to 
its  situation  near  Bromiscus,  in  the  Valley  of  Arethusa1. 
There  is  some  difference  in  the  manner  of  spelling  the  name 
of  the  city; — some,  as  Thucydides,  writing  Bromiscus;  and 
later  writers,  as  Stephanus,  transposing  the  second  and  third 
letters  of  the  word,  and  writing  Bormiscus.  By  Stephanus, 
Bormiscus  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of  Macedonia ,  where 
Euripides  was  lacerated  by  a  kind  of  dogs,  called,  in 
the  Macedonian  tongue,  Esterices2.  It  would  be  curious 
to  ascertain  whether  an  etymology  for  this  name  exists 
in  any  appellation  given  to  a  peculiar  breed  of  dogs  among 

the  northern  nations  of  Europe3.  Stephanus  adds,  that 

from 


*  (j)  A  Greek  epigram  of  Dionysius  asserts,  that  the  poet  died  of  old  age,  and, 

contradicting  the  statement  made  by  other  authors  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  thus 
mentions  the  situation  of  the  sepulcht e  : 

o ll  (TE  KVVO)V  y IvOC  El\  Eu pnr  lC>],  OVCE  yUVUlKOC 
Olarpog,  rrjs  fTKOTirji.  \(.v7rpicog  aWdrpiov, 

’AXX’  a’fth/c  Kul  yijpctc  virkfiaKz-  ry  o  ’ Apsdovtrr j 
K fivcu,  i-aipdy  rt/xioc  'ApytXtu. 

Dionysii  Epigramm.  lib.  iii.  Florileg.  c.  25. 

(2)  B0PMI2KO2,  •yupiov  M<m<Wtac*  £V  <f  uwocnrapaKros  yr yovtv  Ei >pi7ri3r}s 

otic  Kdvcts  ry  vrarpuici  tfruvy  ’EXTEP1KAS  . mXovtnv  oi  M a«il6vet.  Steph.  Byzant. 

de  Urb.  &c.  p.  174-  _ 

(3)  It  comes  nearest  to  the  French  word  terrier,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 

terra ;  but  the  French  word  may  be  the  older  of  the  two. 
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tiom  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  teeth  of  the  Esterices, 
Euripides  fell  sick  and  died4.  Thus  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  tom  in  pieces  by  those  animals,  as  some  have  related ; 
but  that  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  disorder 
occasioned  by  his  being  bitten  by  a  pack  of  enraged  hounds5. 
He  might  therefore  have  died  of  the  disorder  called 
hydrophobia.  His  sepulchre  was  constructed  by  order  of 
Archelaus:  it  was  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams ;  the 
water  of  the  one  being  poisonous,  according  to  Pliny6;  and 
the  other  so  sweet  and  salutary,  that  travellers  were  wont  to 
halt  and  take  their  meals  by  its  refreshing  current.  This  is 
more  fully  stated  by  Vitruvius ,  from  whom  Pliny  borrowed 
his  account7.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  minutely  describes 

its 
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Situation  of 
the  Sepulchre 
of  Eukipides. 


(4)  ’E/c  Sc  ruv  Sijypdruv  dppuarrjaayra  avrov  avoBavciv.  Stephanus  de  Urbib.  &c. 
p.  174.  L.  Bat.  1697. 

(5)  See  the  passage  before  cited  from  Aulus  Gellius.  The  circumstance  attending’ 

the  death  of  Euripides  is  thus  related  by  Diodorus  :  T bee  Sc  Xc'yovcri,  Trap  'Ap^Xdu 
r£  fiaviXci  M ukeSovuv  Kara  rrjv  c^XBovra,  kv(ti  rrcpiircafiv  ical  SiaarraaBijvai, 

u.t.X.  Diodor.  Sicul.  Biblioth.  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  103.  vol.  V.  p.432.  Argentor. 
Ann.  7.  Valerius  Maximus  has  also  mentioned  the  manner  of  it:  “  Sed  atrocius 
aliquanto  Euripides  finitus  est.  Ab  Archelai  enim  regis  ccena  in  Macedonia  domum 
hospitalem  repetens,  canuin  moisibus  laniatus  obiit.  Crudelitas  fati  tanto  ingenio  non 
debita!”  Valerii  Maximi,  lib.  ix.  cap.  12.  p.  455.  ed.  Delph.  Paris,  1679.  That 
authors,  however,  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  appears  from 
Pausanias,  lib.  i.  and  from  Suidas  in  E vpiTriSr/c.  Vide  Diogenian  et  Apostol.  in 
llpofilpov  Kvvsi  j  Fabricium  Biblioth.  Graec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  vol.  II.  p.  235.  Hamburg. 
179^  See. 


(6)  In  Alacedonia,  non  procul  Euripidis  poetce  sepulchro,  duo  rivi  confluunt  •,  alter 
saluberrimi  potus,  alter  mortiferi.”  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2.  tom.  III. 
pp.  264,265.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(7)  “  Non  minus  in  Macedonia,  quo  loci  sepultus  est  Euripides,  dextrd  ac  sinistra 
monumenti,  advenientes  duo  rivi  concurrunt  in  unum  :  accumbentes  viatores  pransitare 
solent,  pioptei  aques  bonitatem ;  ad  rivum  autem,  qui  est  in  altera  parte  monumenti, 
nemo  accedit,  quod  mortiferam  aquam  dicitur  habere.”  Vitruvius  de  Architect, 
lib.  viii.  cap.  3.  p.  163.  Arnst.  16-iQ. 
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its  situation  in  the  Valley  of  Arethusa'.  Other  authors,  as 
Plutarch12,  describe  it  to  be  ’A g&Qxcrav)  near  to  Arethusa  , 

which  may  be  reconciled  to  the  preceding  statement 
of  its  situation  at  Bromiscus;  for  IVessehng  affirms, 
that  the  two  places  were  near  to  each  other1 2 3.  If  we  had 
been  allowed  leisure  for  the  inquiry,  we  should  not  have 
despaired  finding  so  remarkable  a  monument,  described 
as  to  its  situation  under  circumstances  of  such  precision  ; 
especially  as  it  may  have  been  observed  by  travellers  so  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century4:  but  in  its  present  condition, 
Macedonia  is  not  a  country  for  researches  requiring  any 
deviation  from  the  main  route,  even  if  the  object  be  ever  so 
nigh  at  hand.  We  congratulated  ourselves  upon  being  able 
to  obtain,  unmolested,  a  sight  of  this  illustrious  region  ; 
and  to  make  of  it  such  a  sketch,  as,  having  no  other  merit 
than  its  fidelity,  may  gratify  others  by  a  view  of  the  country 
where  Euripides  passed  his  latter  days  ;  and  of  the  very 
lake  whose  borders  were  his  favourite  haunts  when  he 
encountered  the  catastrophe  that  gave  to  Arethusa  s  Yale 

the 


(1)  “  Ex  angulo  tamen  orientali  Macedonicis  jungitur  collimitiis  per  artes  prsecipi- 
tesque  vias,  quae  cognominantur  Acontisma  :  cui  proxima  Arethusa.  convallis  et 
statio,  in  qua  visitur  Euripidis  sepulchkum  trageediarum  sublimitate  conspicui,  et 
Stagira,  ubi  Aristotelem  et  Tullius  ait,  fundentem  aureum  flumen,  accepimus 
natura.”  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  4.  p.  52 /.  ed.  Gronovii,  L.  Bat.  16Q3. 

(2)  Kcu  ratylvn  rr/c  MaiCECOp/ac  irepi  ’ Apidovaay.  Plut.  in  Numa,  tom.  I.  p.5Q. 

Lutet.  Paris,  1624. 

(3)  Vicinae  Arethusa  et  Bormiscus  seu  Bromiscus  fuerunt.”  Wesselingii  Animadv. 
in  Itin.  Hierosolymit.  p.  605.  Amst.  1735. 

(4)  “  IB  I  POSITUS  EST  -  EVRIP1DES  POETA.”  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum, 
p.  604.  ed.  Wesseling.  Amst.  1735.  Wesseling  says,  that  the  Itinerary  from 
Burdigala  to  Jerusalem  was  written  before  the  year  1300. 
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the  honour  of  his  grave.  But  in  order  to  make  the  reader 
more  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  valley ,  and  of 
the  country,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  narrative  of 
our  journey. 

In  two  hours  after  leaving  Clissele,  having  entered  the 
valley  with  the  mountains  upon  our  left ,  and  the  lake 
upon  our  right,  we  came  to  the  Greater  Beshek,  called 
Trana  Beshek ;  more  properly  to  be  styled  a  village  than  a 
town  ;  situate  upon  the  side  of  this  fine  piece  of  water, 
commanding  a  beautiful  prospect.  After  passing  this  place, 
we  collected  some  rare  plants,  and  one  in  full  flower  which 
was  quite  new  to  us.  The  minerals  also  became  highly 
interesting.  The  mountains  were  of  granite;  and  although 
very  high,  they  were  covered  from  their  bases  to  their 
summits  with  olive-trees .  There  were  also  Vallonia  oaks  of 
enormous  size,  and  the  most  immense  plane-trees.  But  to 
our  very  great  satisfaction,  we  observed  masses  of  the  most 
uncommon  of  all  the  varieties  of  granite ,  a  sort  of  syenite, 
which  may  indeed  be  considered  as  hornblende  porphyry b, 
being  the  same  that  is  called  “  bianco  e  nerd ’  by  Italian 
lapidaries.  This  very  rare  substance  having  never  before  been 
observed  in  its  natural  state,  and  being  only  made  known  to 
mineralogists  from  the  sculpture  of  the  antients,  is  therefore 
specifically  styled,  in  Florence  and  in  Rome,  bianco  e  nero 
antico.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ferber ,  in  his  “  Travels  through 

Italy  f 


Trana  Besliek. 


Natural  De¬ 
posit  of  the 
Bianco  e  nero 
Porphyry. 


(5)  Every  substance  containing  imbedded  crystals  of  feldspar  being  now  called 
porphyry. 
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Italy'-”  and  its  great  beauty  is  the  subject  of  an  allusion2, 
when  he  is  describing  a  kind  of  marble  found  near  the  harbour 
of  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  Tuscan  territory.  It  consists  of 
oblong  parallelopiped  crystals  of  opake  white  feldspar , 
imbedded  in  black  hornblende,  the  amphibole  of  Haiiy  3.  An 
opake  white  colour  in  feldspar 4  is  perhaps  always  to  be 
attributed  to  incipient  decomposition  in  the  stone  ;  so  great 
is  its  tendency  to  undergo  an  alteration  of  this  nature  upon 
being  taken  from  its  native  quarry.  These  loose  fragments 
were  all  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition,  owing  to  this 
change  in  th e  feldspar,  that  they  crumbled,  and  were  easily 
broken  in  our  hands.  Upon  drawing  nearer  to  the 
mountains  upon  the  left,  whence  these  fragments  had  been 
detached,  we  had  the  further  satisfaction  to  discover  the 
same  substance  in  its  natural  deposit :  the  whole  mountain 
apparently  consisting  of  no  other  substance5.  In  another 

hour 


(1)  See  Ferber’s  Travels,  p.21/.  Lond.  177& 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  267. 

(3)  Traite  de  Mineralogie,  tom.  III.  p.  42.  Paris ,  1801. 

(4)  The  author  will  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  a  very  absurd  error  respecting 
the  etymology  of  this  word  feldspar,  which  has  become  prevalent,  probably  from  the 
venerable  Haiiy  having  fallen  into  it  himself.  It  is  said  to  signify  “field  spar  f  and 
thus  Hauy  (tom.  II.  p.  25.  “  Feld-spath,  e’est-a-dire,  Spath  des  champs ”)  derives  it 
from  our  common  English  acceptation  of  the  word  field ;  whereas  it  means  mountain - 
spar;  being  a  constituent  of  granite,  and  therefore  called  field-spar,  from  the  old 
northern  or  Danish  word  for  a  mountain,  field,  or  field;  as  “  Dovre  Feld,"  the  highest 
mountain  in  Norway. 

(5)  We  brought  away  as  many  specimens  as  we  could  conveniently  carry  with  us  on 
horseback  ;  and  some  of  them  are  now  in  the  author’s  collection  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  they  have  been  placed  with  the  fragment  of  a  large  vase  found  at 
Sais  in  Egypt,  manufactured  by  the  antients  of  the  same  substance.  The  quarries 
whence  it  was  derived  by  antient  lapidaries  are  entirely  unknown. 
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hour  and  a  half,  coasting  the  borders  of  the  Bolbjean  Lake,  chap.  xii. 
we  came  to  the  Lesser  Beshek,  called  Micra  Beshek  ;  and  MicraBesbek. 
haying  passed  this  little  town,  which,  by  the  way,  is  larger 
than  the  town  called  Greater  Beshek,  the  view  became  very 
beautiful;  and  the  appearance  exhibited  by  the  town,  situate 
upon  a  promontory  stretching  irtto  the  lake,  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fine  character  of  the  scenes  i n  Switzerland*- 
Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  western  extremity  of  this 
little  inland  sea ;  and  entered  a  defile,  following  for  about 
an  hour  a  river  flowing  out  of  it.  In  this  defile,  above  the 
precipices  on  the  right  hand,  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery. 

The  rocks  here  rise  to  a  great  height  on  each  side.  They 
are  entirely  of  schistus ,  covered  with  enormous  plane-trees 
and  Valloriia  oaks.  After  having  quitted  it,  we  arrived,  in 
five  hours  from  the  time  of  our  leaving  Clissele,  at  a 
dervene ,  or  pass ;  with  a  view  of  the  sea  in  front.  This 
defile  seems  to  offer  a  natural  boundary  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace;  and  the  appearance  of  the  dervene  induced  us  to 
suppose  that  it  was  now  considered  as  a  frontier  pass :  but 
upon  inquiry,  they  told  us  that  they  regarded  the  Strymon, 
four  hours  farther  towards  the  east,  as  the  separation  :  and 
this,  in  fact,  was  the  antient  limit  between  the  two 
countries.  From  this  place  to  Mount  Athos  they  reckon 
the  distance  as  only  equal  to  sixteen  hours  ;  which  nearly 
corresponds  with  what  we  had  been  told  in  Salomca ; 
whence  the  computed  distance  is  two  days  and  a  half,  or  a 

journey 


(6)  See  the  Plate  annexed. 
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Mount  Athos  : 


visited  by  Mr. 
T weddell. 


journey  of  thirty  hours  :  but  we  had  been  only  twelve  hours 
upon  the  road  from  Salonica.  The  place  where  this  dervene 

occurs  is  called  Khan  Krenderi  Baaz'. 

So  many  persons  had  visited  Mount  Athos,  that  we 
o-ave  up  all  thoughts  of  going  to  see  the  monasteries  which 
are  there  situate ;  but  we  should  not  have  formed  this 
resolution  at  the  time,  if  we  had  not  fully  believed,  that  the 
valuable  journals  of  Mr.  T  wed  dell,  would  have  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  world  every  information  that  was  hoped 
for,  respecting  the  libraries  and  other  curiosities  of  that 
mountain.  Mr.  Charnaud  had  given  to  us  at  Salonica  an 
account  of  Mr.  TweddelV s  labours  upon  Mount  Athos,  and  of 
the  precious  harvest  he  had  reaped,  from  which  we  supposed 
that  a  gleaning  would  be  hopeless  after  such  a  husbandman 
had  quitted  the  field.  From  some  sketches  made  by  his 
artist  Preaux,  we  were  enabled  to  judge  of  the  scenery 
in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain;  which  very  much  resembles 
that  of  Vietri  (the  school  of  Salvator  Rosa)  in  the  Galph 
of  Salem um,  in  Italy.  To  what  fatal  circumstances  the  loss 
of  all  this  literary  treasure  may  be  attributed,  the  Public 
is  now  informed  by  the  valuable  work  which  his  brother 

has  edited":  it  is  a  loss  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 

another 


(1)  ff  The  names  of  places  in  this  part  of  our  journey  began  to  be  in  Turkish  :  and 
having  no  good  maps  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  being  for  the  most  part 
Turks,  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  our  route.” 
Cripps's  MS.  Journal. 

(2)  “  Remains  of  the  late  John  Tweddell,”  edited  by  his  brother,  the  Rev. 

Robert  Tweddell,  A.  M.  Lond.  1815.  It  contains  a  selection  of  Mr.  John  Tweddell’s 

Letters, 


\ 
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another  century  may  pass  away  without  giving  birth  to  one 
so  fitted  for  the  task  he  had  fulfilled,  as  was  this  lamented 
scholar.  His  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  undertaking3 ;  for  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  fever  which  attended  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  arduous  journey,  that  he  died  at  Athens'. 
That  he  made  discoveries  of  an  important  nature  relating 
to  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Mount  Athos,  is 
perhaps  not  positively  known  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  did,  because  the  author  has  since  purchased 

a  valuable 


Letters,  together  witli  a  republication  of"  liis  Prolus  tones  Juveniles  >  and  a  body  of 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  touching  the  extraordinary  disappearance  of  his  manuscript 
journals,  drawings,  & c.  &c.  after  they  had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Thus  every  doubt  is  done  away  as  to  this  mysterious 
transaction.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  any  other  part  of  Mr.  J.  Tweddell’s  observa¬ 
tions  upon  Greece  ever  see  the  light,  it  will  only  be  in  the  garbled  form  of  Extracts, 
made  from  his  writings  by  those  who  had  the  ransacking  of  his  Papers,  ( See  Appendix 
to  Tweddell' s  Remains,  p.  466.)  which  will  be  published,  as  perhaps  they  have  been 
already,  without  any  acknowledgment  being  made  of  their  real  author.  Of  the  work 
edited  by  Mr.  R.  Tweddell,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  there  has  been  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  since  the  original  appearance  of  Gray’s  Letters,  as  published  by  Mason. 
Unhappily  for  the  cause  of  taste  and  genius,  it  only  serves  to  make  known  the  extent  of 
the  loss  which  Literature  has  sustained. 

(3)  “  Nous  venons  de  le  perdre  apres  quatre  jours  d’une  fievre  double-tierce,  fruit 
des  fatigues  excessives  de  son  voyage.”  See  Fauvel  s  Letter  to  Mr.  Leave,  in 

“  Tweddell’s  Remains,”  p.  10.  Lond.  1815. 

(4)  The  subject  is  too  painful  to  bear  more  than  this  brief  allusion  :  but  as  the  author, 
in  the  endeavour  he  made  to  recover  some  of  Mr.  Tweddell’s  property  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  experienced  reproof  rather  than  encouragement, — and  as  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  theft  of  a  Greek  manuscript  which  was  committed  in  one  of  the  monasteries  by 
persons  who  had  seen  Mr.  Tweddell’s  Journals  was  owing  to  intelligence  therein 
contained, — he  will  not  remain  altogether  silent  as  to  thej fact.  The  subsequent  death  ot 
one,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  that  transaction  precludes  the  possibility  of  his 
communicating  more  upon  this  subject.  See,  however,  “  Tweddell  s  Remains, 
Appendix,  p.  368.  Lond.  1815. 
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a  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Orators,  from  a 
Greek  Prince,  who  thence  obtained  it ;  and  because  sub¬ 
sequent  travellers,  in  their  letters  to  England,  mention 
the  existence  of  a  manuscript  of  Homer,  and  another  of 
Aristotle,  as  being  now  there1.  But  the  fact  of  such 
manuscripts  existing  in  any  of  the  libraries  at  Mount  Athos 
has  always  been  disputed  ;  because  persons  who  have  been 
there,  not  having  themselves  observed  any  of  these  Kstpfaia,, 
are  unwilling  that  others  should  have  the  credit  of 
their  discovery.  The  same  disputes  have  taken  place 
with  regard  to  Patmos,  both  before  and  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Manuscript  of  Plato  ;  the  most  positive  assurances 
being  given  to  travellers,  that  no  manuscripts  worth  notice 
could  be  found  there ; — although  that  Codex  was  there 
purchased,  in  despite  of  such  ignorant  assurances ;  and 
although  there  yet  exist  in  the  library  of  the  Patmos 
Monastery  another  manuscript,  entitled  “Diodorus  Siculus,” 
and  written  upon  vellum2,  with  the  nature  of  whose 
contents  we  are  altogether  unacquainted.  One  cause  why 
these  Codices  have  so  often  escaped  observation  is,  that  the 
manuscripts  in  all  the  Greek  monasteries  have  been  considered 
by  their  possessors  as  so  much  lumber :  and  although 

they 


(1)  These  manuscripts  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fiott,  of  St.John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  in  a  schedule  of  literary  information  respecting  a  journey  to  Mount  Athos 
and  all  the  north  of  Greece,  prepared  by  that  gentleman  for  the  use  of  his  friend  and 
fellow  collegian,  Mr.  Hughes. 

(2)  See  the  “  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Patmos  Library,"  in  the  Second  Section 
of  Part  II.  of  these  Travels,  p.  17*  Broxbourn,  1814. 
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they  sometimes  refuse  to  part  with  them  without  an 
order  from  the  Patriarch  or  the  Capudan  Pasha,  they 
generally  consign  them  to  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  corner  of 
their  hook-rooms,  allowing  only  to  printed  volumes  a  place 
upon  the  shelves.  "  Every  monastery,”  says  the  Consul 
Rycaut3,  “  hath  its  library  of  books,  which  are  kept  in  a 
lofty  tower,  under  the  custody  of  one  whom  they  call 
SfcstMptfXaaa,  who  also  is  their  steward,  receives  their  money, 
and  renders  an  account  of  all  their  expenses  :  but  we  must 
not  imagine  that  these  libraries  are  conserved  in  that  order 
as  ours  are  in  the  parts  of  Christendom  ;  that  they  are 
ranked  and  compiled  in  method  on  shelves,  with  labels  of 
the  contents  ;  or  that  they  are  brushed  and  kept  clean,  like 
the  libraries  of  our  colleges  :  but  they  are  piled  one  on  the 
other,  without  order  or  method,  covered  with  dust,  and 
exposed  to  the  worm.”  The  monks  of  Mount  Athos  are  as 
ignorant  and  as  avaricious  as  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  They  have  great  revenues ;  and  the  contributions 
brought  to  them  by  travelling  monks,  especially  by  those 
of  Russia,  contribute  to  keep  them  rich,  fat,  and  indolent. 
Studiouspursuits  are  not  very  compatible  with  a  state  of  society 
where  every  stimulus  to  action  is  annihilated:  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  when  any  traveller  gains  admission  to  their 
libraries,  and  examines  the  condition  of  their  books,  he  finds 
that  they  have  never  been  opened ;  that  the  leaves  stick 
together ;  that  worms  fall  out  of  their  old  wooden  covers ; 

and 


chap.  xir. 


(3)  “  Present  Slate  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,”  p.  260.  Loud.  l6yg. 
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and  that  they  are  nearly  hid  by  dust.  The  monasteries  them¬ 
selves,  according  to  their  appearance  as  exhibited  in  the 
designs  which  Mr.  Tweddell  caused  to  be  made  of  them, 
are  like  so  many  little  fortresses  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
sublime  solitudes  ;  the  mountain  Athos  being  as  craggy  and 
rugged  as  one  of  the  peaks  of  Caucasus.  Although  commonly 
called  Hagion  Oros,  its  summit  still  bears  the  name  of 
,;A©nNA.  The  principal  monasteries  are  those  of  Santa  Laura, 
Batopedi ,  Cliiliadar,  and  Ibero  ;  each  of  which  pays  annually 
to  the  Turkish  government  a  rent  of  about  a  hundred 
dollars.  But  there  are  sixteen  others,  paying  each  half  that 
sum,  or  somewhat  less,  according  to  their  pretensions  of 
poverty ;  one  or  two  being  wholly  exempt  from  all  impost, 
and  are  therefore  called  Kesim,  a  Turkish  word  signifying 
“  free  from  taxes .”  The  sum  total  of  the  contribution  levied 
upon  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  is  only  equal  to  a 
thousand  dollars  ;  not  amounting  to  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
gifts  annually  made  to  them  by  the  princes  and  priests  of 
Russia,  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Georgia.  “  He  that  sees,” 
says  Rycaut1,  “  the  various  coverings  they  have  for  their 
altars,  the  rich  ornaments  they  have  for  their  churches,  will 
not  easily  apprehend  those  people  to  be  very  poor.  Amongst 
their  other  treasures,  they  have  a  representation  of  Christ  in 
the  Sepulchre,  which  they  call  Ivircapio,  exposed  every  Good 
Friday,  at  night,  rich  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Most 
of  their  monasteries  can  represent  the  history  of  its 

foundation, 


(l)  “  Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,”  p.  224.  Lond.  16/9. 
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foundation,  not  in  paint  or  colours,  but  in  embroideries  of  chap,  xn. 
gold,  and  pearl,  and  other  precious  stones,  intermixed  with 
singular  art  and  curiosity.  They  have  also  variety  of  rich 
vestments  for  the  priests,  especially  in  four  chief  monas¬ 
teries,  where  are  many  chests  tilled  with  such  robes  as  are 
used  at  the  celebration  of  divine  service :  their  basons, 
ewers,  dishes,  plates,  candlesticks,  and  incense-pots  of 
precious  metal,  are  not  to  be  reckoned,  many  of  which  are 
of  pure  gold  or  of  silver  gilt.  They  have  crosses  of  a 
vast  bigness,  edged  with  plates  of  gold,  and  studded 
with  precious  stones,  from  whence  hang  strings  of 
oriental  pearl.  The  covers  of  their  books  of  the  Gospel, 

Epistles,  Psalters,  and  Missal,  are  often  embossed  with 
beaten  gold,  or  curiously  bound  up  with  cases  of  gold, 
or  silver  gilt,  or  plain  silver.”  Add  to  all  this,  that,  Sources  of 

tlitir  wealth 

as  in  times  of  Paganism,  when  every  suppliant  who 
approached  the  altar,  overwhelmed  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  Heathen  rites,  felt  that  his  devotions  were  incomplete 
unless  he  left  behind  him  something,  however  humble,  as  a 
vow,  were  it  only  a  handful  of  flour  and  salt ;  so,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  donations  made  during  the  splendid 
ceremonies  which  are  exhibited  by  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  upon  the  high  festivals  of  the  year,  the  common 
procession  (s’/rodo;)  which  is  made  in  the  time  of  divine 
service  is  conducted  with  such  state  and  pomp,  that  the 
poorest  devotee  finds  himself  unable  to  depart  without  paying 
some  token  of  his  adoration.  The  skill  of  begging  is  no 
where  practised  with  more  address :  and  although  the 
Greeks  be  both  poor  and  covetous,  yet  there  are  few 
vol.  iv.  3  f  uninfluenced 
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uninfluenced  either  by  ostentation  or  superstition,  who  do 
not  bestow  some  alms  upon  the  monasteries.  Some  of  them 
who  have  exercised  a  predatory  life,  and  lived  by  plunder 
and  violence,  believe  that  they  shall  atone  for  the  sins  they 
have  committed  by  sacrificing  a  portion  of  their  misbegotten 
wealth  upon  the  Holy  Mountain.  The  contributions  thus 
made,  and  registered,  in  the  books  of  a  single  monastery 
(Santa Laura),  besides  the  extraneous  collections  from  foreign 
countries,  amounted  in  the  short  space  of  six  months  to  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars1.  It  may  therefore  easily  be 
imagined  what  sort  of  poverty  is  sustained  by  the  priests  of 
Mount  Athos ;  for  in  this  account  of  their  resources,  not  a 
syllable  has  been  said  of  their  landed  property,  which  is 
considerable,  both  within  the  Peninsula  and  upon  the  main 
land.  Their  number  is  calculated  to  amount  to  six  thousand; 
of  whom  about  two  thousand  are  abroad,  begging  for 
their  lazy  brethren  at  home.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  there 
were  within  the  Peninsula,  and  upon  the  mountain,  no  less 
than  five  cities2 3,  mentioned  also  by  Herodotus 3  and  by 
Thucydides 4;  namely,  Dion,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoon,  Thyssus 
or  Thysus,  and  C leones . 

From 


(1)  “  See  “  Rycaut’s  Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,”  p.  2 4Q. 
Lond.  1679. 

(2)  S'  6  ’'Aduit'  jrdXeie,  Alov,  KXewVkc,  Qucraav,  ’OXdcjtv^iv,  ’ AKpeoQaovt. 
(Postrema  vox  corrupta  est,  ut  inf.  vid.)  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  481.  ed.  Oxon. 

(3)  E 0-6J  Se  TOV  *A0u  OLKij/ucvcu  . e’url  a'iSe,  Alov,  ’O Xotyvtyc,  'A Kpd- 

Qoov,  Ovtroe,  KXeuval.  Herodoti  Polymnia,  lib.  vii.  cap.  22.  p.391.  ed.  Gronovii. 

(4)  Tac  Se  dXXas,  (dvcaov,  val  KXe uva\,  ical  ’AicpodoSovs,  teat  ’O Xd<j)v?ov,  kui  Alov, 
Thucydid.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  109.  p.276.  ed.  Hudsoni.  Thucydides  also  mentions 
a  colony  from  Andros,  of  the  name  of  Saka. 
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From  Khan  Erenderi  Bauz  our  journey  lay  towards  the  , CHAi>-  X1L 
north-east ,  through  a  maritime  plain,  covered  with  large 
trees  of  the  Platanus  Orient alis ,  the  Vallonia,  and  common 
Oak.  In  two  hours  we  arrived  at  another  dervene,  and  a  nervine, 
little  khan,  situate  close  to  the  gulph.  Thence  we  rode 
entirely  along  the  shore,  having  cliffs  above  us  upon  our 
left,  and  the  sea  upon  our  right ;  so  close  to  us,  that,  some 
times,  our  horses’  feet  were  in  the  water.  As  soon  as  we  had 
doubled  this  point  of  land,  we  beheld  all  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  Sinus  Strymonicus.  The  weather,  however, 
was  very  hazy  ;  a  hot  Sirocco  wind  then  blowing.  Upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gulph  we  saw  the  ruined  city  of 
Amphipolis,  now  called  Eski  Kaleh ,  the  old  fortress ;  also 
Orpha7io-palceo,  or  antient  Orphano.  We  crossed  the  river  Strymon  river. 
Strymon  in  our  way  to  this  place,  by  a  flying  bridge.  On 
the  south-west  side  of  the  river  the  shore  is  flat  and  sandy, 
full  of  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  the  air  is  of  course 
unwholesome.  There  is  here  a  large  khan;  and  camels  were 
feeding  in  the  fen,  having  upon  their  backs  heavy  saddles, 
which  they  always  wear,  ready  for  use.  Some  vessels 
were  at  anchor  within  a  small  port,  which  lies  more  to 
the  south-west,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins  of 
the  old  fortress  of  Amphipolis,  freighting  with  corn  for 
Constantinople.  We  saw  one  ship  with  three  masts,  one 
Martingale,  and  other  small  craft,  which  the  Turks  call 
Girlingitch.  After  we  had  crossed  the  ferry,  we  passed 
through  the  ruins  of  the  city,  consisting  principally  of  walls  Amphipolis. 
that  exhibit  more  of  Roman  than  of  Greek  masonry;  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  work  being  round  stones  and  tiles  put  together  with 

cement. 
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cement.  We  saw  also  part  of  an  Aqueduct.  Upon  the  hills 
to  the  east,  the  traces  of  an  Acropolis  may  be  discerned,  by 
the  marks  left  in  the  soil1.  We  dined  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins,  upon  the  pedestal  of  a  marble  column,  and  by 
the  side  of  an  antient  covered  well,  which  is  within  a 
small  cavern  ;  there  are  steps  leading  down  to  it.  The 
situation  of  Amfhipolis,  the  origin  of  its  name,  and  the 
date  of  its  foundation,  are  so  decidedly  fixed  by  Thucydides, 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  proving  its  position 
elsewhere:  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  the 
antiquities  we  found  afterwards  at  Orphano  might  have 
induced  us  to  suppose  that  Amfhipolis  was  there  situated2. 
But  the  testimony  of  Thucydides  is  here  doubly  valuable ; 
because,  in  addition  to  his  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  he  has  him¬ 
self  told  us  that  he  was  summoned,  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  to  the  relief  of  Amphipolis  ;  before  it  surrendered  to 
Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general3.  Of  all  authors,  he 
is  therefore  the  most  likely  to  afford  accurate  information 
with  regard  to  the  city;  for  it  was  owing  to  his  failure  in 
that  expedition  that  he  was  doomed  to  the  exile  in  which  he 
wrote  his  history.  According  to  him,  it  was  a  colonial  city 

of 


(1)  Here  perhaps  stood  the  old  citadel  whence  Amphipolis  had  its  more  antient 
name  of  Acra. 

(2)  An  inscription,  with  the  name  of  the  people  of  Amphipolis,  has  also  been  observed 
at  Orphano. 

(3)  XU^nrovm  ( . )  rVt  rgV  trepot'  erTparryyoy  tov  stti  Qp^Krjc,  ©OTKTAIAHN 

rw  OXdpov,  *02  TAAE  STNEri’ATEN,  Svra  irepl  Qdaov,  ( . )  KtXadovTic 

ny'Kn  /3c n/fco'.  Thucydidis  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  104.  p.  273.  edit.  Hudsoni,  Oxon.  1 696. 
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of  the  Athenians ,  situate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  :  chap,  xn. 
the  river  flowed  round  it,  being  upon  either  side,  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  city  was  called  by  its 
founder  Amphipolis  \  The  place  where  it  stood,  had 
been  formerly  denominated  the  nine  ways.  Its  origin,  * 
when  Thucydides  wrote,  was  not  of  antient  date.  It 
was  founded  by  Agnon  son  of  Nieias,  who  at  the  head 
of  an  Athenian  colony  built  a  city  here,  sixty-one  years 
after  the  first  Persian  invasion4 5.  The  loss  of  Amphipolis 
was  severely  felt  by  the  Athenians ,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  derive  from  it,  besides  an  annual  revenue 
in  money,  a  supply  of  timber  for  their  navy.  The 
different  style  of  masonry,  and  the  mixture  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  work,  visible  among  the  ruins  of  this  city,  is 
explained  in  the  circumstances  of  its  history  :  it  was  ruined 
and  rebuilt  more  than  once.  Although  antient  geographers 
have  scarcely  mentioned  it,  yet  their  commentators  have 
collected  a  number  of  facts  and  allusions  to  it,  which  serve 
to  supply  the  loss ;  and,  among  these,  no  one  has  more 
largely  contributed  than  Wesseling,  in  his  Notes  upon  the 

Itinerary 


(4)  hly  A  [xtyuroXiv  Ayvuv  uvopaacv  on  iir  dptyoTtpa  vtpipptovroc  rov 
Irpvpdyoc.  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  c.  102.  p.  272.  ed.  Hudsoni. 

(5)  The  first  attempt  to  found  a  city  here  was  made  by  Aristagoras  the  Milesian, 
after  his  flight  from  Darius ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  Edonians.  Thirty-two  years 
afterwards,  says  Thucydides,  the  Athenians  sent  hither  a  colony,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Thracians  :  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  after  this  event,  another  colony,  led  by 
Agnon  son  ot  Nieias,  founded  Amphipolis.  There  is  no  instance  of  any  Grecian 
city  whose  history  is  more  explicitly  and  fully  illustrated.  Fid.  Thucydidem,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  102.  p.  272.  ed.  Hudsoni. 
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chap.  xii.  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem' .  He  has  given  an 
epigram  of  Antipater,  descriptive  of  its  condition  in  the 
acre  of  the  Antonines ;  by  which  it  appears  that  a  temple  of 
Brauroman  Diana  was  then  conspicuous  among  its  ruins  . 
Wesseling  also  proves  from  various  authorities1 2 3,  but  especially 
from  Tzetzes  upon  Lycophron,  that  Amphipolis  rose  again 
from  the  ruined  state  in  which  it  is  described  by  Antipater, 
Various  names  and  took  the  name  of  Crysopolis.  But  it  had  many  names 
°tLh  Clty  which  Wesseling  has  not  mentioned;  and  its  Turkish  name 
of  larnboli,  or  Emboli,  is  derived  from  one  of  them  ;  for  it 
was  called  E'iox ;  out  of  which  the  Greeks  made  Iampolis, 
and  the  Turks  larnboli,  or  Emboli.  Its  other  names  were, 
Acra4,  Myrica,  Crademna,  and  Anadr^emus5.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned 


(1)  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum,  p.'604.  ap.  Vet.  Rom.  Itiner.  ed.  Wesselingii. 
Amst.  1735. 

(2)  Irpvpovi.  iced  peydXu  TwroXurphov  'EXX^erTrdi'rw 

"Rpiov  'tttiuvrjf  $1 iXXidos  'A fityinoXi, 

Aonra  toi  AiBoTrltfe  fipav puvfios  rrjo v 

M Ifivei,  ral  nora/nov  r  dp.tyip.dypyrov  vQup. 

T rjv  U  ttot  AlydlaiQ  pay dXrjv  tpiv,  uq  aXiarOiq 
Tpv-^oq,  sir  dptyoTtpcuq  fopKop,td'  r\i6aiv. 

“  Ex  Amphipoli,  monumento  Edonae  Phyllidis,  ad  Strymonem  et  Hellespontum  condito, 
nulla  vestigia  praeter  Dianae  Brauronidis  aedem  et  aquam,  de  qua  pugnatum  fuerat, 
durare :  conspici  urbem,  magnum  dim  Atheniensibus  certamen,  ab  utraque  ripa,  ut 
lacerum  purpurae  pannum.” 

(3)  Catalogus  Urb.  Vatican,  et  alter  a  Jac.  Goar  post  Codin.  p.  404.  editus, 
Sclioliastesque  Ptolemaei  Coislinianus,  praetereaque  Tzetzes  in  Lycophron,  ver.  41 6. 

(4)  It  was  called  Acra  before  it  had  the  name  of  Amphipolis  :  “  Harpocratio  ex 
Marsya  in  Macedonicis  in  ’A^iVoXec  auctor  est  prius  Acram  vocatam  fuisse,  ac  postea 
Amphipolim."  Teste  Gronovio  Animadv.  in  Stephan,  de  Urhil.  et  Popul.  p.  78.  (10.) 
Amst.  1678. 

(5)  Ibid. 
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tioned  by  Constantine  Porphyrogcnetes  among  the  cities  of  tCHAP-  xn 

Macedonia.  The  name  of  Chrysopolis  was  still  retained  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Belon  mentions  its  ruins  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon;  and  he  says  the  peasants  called  them  Chrysopoli 6. 

After  leaving  these  ruins,  we  ascended  a  hill;  and  having 
passed  over  the  top  of  it,  descended  immediately  upon 
Orphano,  which  is  said  to  be  distant  eight  hours  from  Orphano. 
Khan  Erenderi  Bauz ;  but  we  performed  the  journey  in  five 
hours.  It  is  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  upon  one 
side,  as  Palceo- Orphano  is  upon  the  other7 8.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  added  to  the  similarity  of  the  names  of  the  two 
places,  would  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  entertained 
by  D’Anville  of  Amphipolis3, — that  the  name  did  not  imply 
an  ambiguous  position  with  regard  to  the  river,  but  a  city 
whose  position  was  ambiguous  respecting  two  countries,  or,  as 
seems  now  to  be  the  case,  a  city  on  the  two  sides  of  a  hill ; 
one  part  being  detached  from  the  other  for  the  convenience 
of  its  port.  Were  it  not  for  the  observations  of  Thucydides, 
this  might  appear  to  be  very  probable ;  and  the  opinion 
would  be  strengthened  by  what  we  have  to  state  further 
concerning  Orphano.  It  is  now  a  poor  village,  consisting 

of 

(6)  “  L’on  voit  les  mines  d’vne  ville  &  l’entree  de  la  bouche  de  Strimone,  qui  est 
en  tout  deshabitee  :  laquelle  les  paisans  du  pays  nomment  Chrtsopoli.”  Premier  Liv. 
des  Singular,  observees  par  Belon,  feuille  55.  Paris,  1555. 

(7)  <<r  Our  journey,  during  the  whole  of  this  day,  was  principally  east-north-east. 

Towards  Orphano  it  was  due  east.  The  inhabitants  of  Orphano  are  all  Turks.”  Crippss 
MS.  Journal. 

(8)  D'Anville  assigns  another  reason  for  the  origin  of  its  name.  According  to  him, 
the  word  Amphipolis  was  used  to  express  an  ambiguous  position  between  Macedon 
and  Thrace.  See  D'Anville's  Ant.  Geog.  Part  I.  p.  200.  Lond.  l/Ql. 
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CHAP.  XII.  of  about  fifty  houses  ;  and  there  is  a  small  fortress  upon  the 
side  of  the  hill,  with  about  twenty  other  dwellings.  Orphcino 
is  distant  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore:  a  small 
river  runs  through  it,  which  there  falls  into  the  sea. 

Antient  The  quantity  of  antient  medals  brought  to  us,  during 

Medals,  ,  ... 

the  evening  that  we  remained  in  this  place,  was  so  great, 
that  we  were  occupied  until  a  late  hour  in  the  night 
in  selecting  and  purchasing  them.  We  fixed  the  price,  as 
usual,  at  two  parahs  for  every  medal  in  bronze ,  and  one 
piastre  for  every  silver  medal,  without  making  any 
distinction  afterwards  which  might  cause  altercation  or 
bargaining.  Every  person  who  arrived  with  bronze  or  silver 
medals  knew  at  his  coming  what  he  was  to  receive  if  we 
made  any  purchases  ;  and  we  took  care  never  to  deviate 
from  the  price  we  had  fixed,  however  desirable  the 
acquisition  might  be.  A  few  were  offered  at  a  higher  price; 
and  upon  our  refusing  to  give  it,  they  were  taken  away. 
In  this  manner  we  lost  some  silver  medals  of  Thasos  ;  but  in 
general  the  persons  who  brought  them  were  very  glad  to 
get  what  we  proposed :  having  sold  any  to  us,  they  after¬ 
wards  spread  the  news  about  the  place,  and  sent  others 
with  more.  In  this  manner  we  purchased  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  medals  in  bronze,  and  six  in  silver:  many  of 
them  were  rare,  and  some  had  never  been  seen  by  us  before. 
But  among  the  bronze  medals,  the  number  that  we  saw  of 
Amphipolis  was  very  remarkable.  There  were  also  coins 
of  Alexander  and  of  Philip.  A  beautiful  little  silver 
medal,  having  on  one  side  a  lobster  or  cray-fish,  and  upon 
the  other  a  dolphin ,  is  still  unknown  to  us.  The  medals  of 

A  mphipolis 
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Amphipolis  were  evidently  struck  in  different  periods;  for  chap.xii. 
the  reverses  differed,  and  the  legend  was  variously  added. 

Upon  one  we  saw  the  head  of  Apollo  in  front ;  and  for  the 
reverse,  a  lamp  burning :  upon  a  second,  the  reverse  was 
a  cow;  upon  a  third,  a  horse  galloping ;  and  so  on ;  the  same 
front  appearing  with  a  variety  of  obverse  types.  Here  we 
obtained  those  most  antient  medals  of  Amphipolis,  which 
some  Numismatic  writers  have  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Lesbos  ;  representing  in  front  the  Centaur  Nessus  with 
Dejanira ;  and  for  reverse,  nothing  more  than  an  indented 
square.  Others  of  Amphipolis  had  the  bearded  head  of 
Jupiter,  cinctured  by  a  fillet,  or  diadem ,  in  front, — if  this 
be  not  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Philip,  the  son  of 
Amyntas ;  for  reverse,  a  horse  prancing .  The  following 
were  the  different  legends  of  the  Amphipolitan  medals; 
the  first,  and  oldest,  being  in  the  (ZovtrrgoQriVov  manner  of 
writing : 

A  M 

J  • 

I  <t> 

2.  AM<|>| 

3.  A  M<M  PO  AITHN 

4.  A  M  <M  n  O  A  I  T  Zl  N 

5.  AM<MnOAEITfiN 

- 

There  were  not  less  than  fifteen  different  kinds  of  medals  of 
this  city  alone,  three  of  which  were  in  silver,  representing 
the  centaur  Nessus,  &c.  We  also  found  here  medals  of 
Pella  ; — head  of  Pallas  in  front ;  reverse,  a  bull  at  pasture ; 

PEAAHZ.  A  medal  of  Philippi,  of  the  greatest  rarity  ; _ 

head  of  Hercules  in  front ;  and  for  reverse,  a  tripod,  with 
vol.  iv.  3  G  the 
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chap.  xii.  the  legend  ^lAIPPflN.  Also  a  medal  of  Audoleon  king 
of  P^eonia; — armed  heady  full  face,  in  front ;  and  upon  the 
obverse  side,  an  equestrian  figure  in  full  speed,  with  some 
of  the  letters  of  the  word  AYAHAEONTOZ.  Coins  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  were  also  observed  here :  but  we  rejected 
many  of  them  because  they  were  ill  preserved.  We  saw 
one  of  Alexander  Severus,  representing  in  front  the  image 
of  Ceres,  bearing  in  her  right  hand  a  patera ,  and  in  her 
left  a  sceptre,  with  the  word  AM<J>mOAEITHN  ;  and  for  the 
reverse  appeared  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  with  this  legend, 
AYTI2 •  MAP •  CEV  AAEEANAPOC.  The  bronze  medals  of 
Alexander  the  Great  had  simply  a  how  and  quiver,  or  a  club 
and  quiver,  with  the  initials  B.  A.  or  the  word  AAEEANAPOY; 
and  those  of  Philip,  an  equestrian  figure,  naked,  or  a 
radiated  head,  and  the  legend  <MAIPPOY  or  BACIAEHZ  & 
or  BAZIAEflZ  <t>IA!PPOY,  with  a  thunderbolt.  Others, 
with  a  female  head,  decorated  with  laurel  in  front,  and  for 
reverse  a  steld  within  a  laurel  chaplet,  as  the  same  head 
appears  upon  the  medals  of  Thessalonica,  seem  to  have 
been  struck  by  Cassander,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  the  sister 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  exhibit  her  portrait.  It  is 
not  every  reader  that  will  tolerate  a  long  Numismatic 
series ;  therefore  with  these  general  observations  we  shall 
close  the  list;  adding  only,  that  a  volume  might  be 
written  in  illustration  of  the  medals  found  at  Orphano 

alone. 

Our  course  from  Orphano  (January  the  third)  was  east - 
north-east ,  through  the  fertile  plain  of  Mestania,  lying 

between  two  chains  of  mountains ;  upon  our  right  and  left. 

It 
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It  is  highly  cultivated.  We  saw  some  neat  plantations  of  chap,  xii. 
tobacco  and  corn :  the  wheat  looked  uncommonly  well.  Appearance  of 
t-'pon  the  left,  or  northern  side  of  our  route,  were  many  after  passing 
Turkish  villages,  upon  the  mountains,  situate  towards  their  ^ 
bases ;  distinguished  always  as  being  Turkish  by  their 
mosques  and  the  tall  minarets  rising  amidst  groves  of  cypress 
and  poplar  trees.  Another  proof  of  a  Turkish  population 
was  afforded  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  public  fountains 
close  to  the  road.  The  reason  given  to  us,  why  so  many 
villages  are  stationed  at  a  distance  from  the  highway,  was 
this;  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  always  plunder,  and  some¬ 
times  ruin,  a  town  or  village  in  passing  through  it ;  and  ' 

therefore  a  situation  is  preferred  which  is  not  liable  to 
their  ravages.  After  riding  four  hours,  we  came  to  a 
khan,  called  Kunarga,  and  saw  the  fragments  of  antient  K 
columns  near  the  spot.  The  whole  of  our  journey  through 
this  plain  was  extremely  agreeable.  The  mountains  upon 
our  left  were  very  high  and  massy,  but  not  covered  with 
snow.  There  were  many  Turkish  cemeteries  near  the  road  ; 
and  in  these  we  observed  several  antient  columns.  At  the 
end  of  the  plain  there  were  not  less  than  six  or  seven 
fountains  upon  one  spot,  shaded  by  large  plane-trees.  Here 
we  could  not  have  been  far  distant  from  the  ruins  of 
Philippi,  which  were  upon  the  slope  of  a  mountain  to  the 
left  of  our  route:  possibly  therefore  this  groupe  of fountains, 
so  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  venerable  grove  beneath 
which  they  appear,  may  have  been  the  same  whence  that 
city  derived  its  antient  appellation  of  Kphniaex  ;  because  this 
name  was  not  applicable  to  its  fountains  within  the  city,  but  to 

those 
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chap.  XII.  those  in  its  vicinity  \  They  poured  forth  such  copious  streams 
'  cf  water,  according  to  Appian,  that  all  the  land  below  them 

was  a  marsh’.  After  we  had  left  them,  we  ascended 
a  hill  by  an  antient  paved  road  about  four  feet  wide, 
the  remains  of  which  had  often  occurred  before  during 
the  day’s  journey.  From  the  heights  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  Pravista,  situate  in  a  defile ;  and  beyond  it  of  a  noble 
plain,  flat  as  the  surface  of  a  lake,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains.  It  reminded  us  of  the  plains  of  Greece ;  and 
as  it  is  a  geological  character  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  great  limestone  formation,  around  the  shores  of  the 
Archipelago,  it  will  be  proper  to  annex  a  delineation  of 
its  appearance  in  perspective1.  It  was  the  great  plain  of 
Plain  of  sa*,.  Seres,  which  supplies  the  merchants  of  Salonka  with  their 
principal  exports  in  cotton  and  tobacco;  containing  three 
hundred  villages,  so  thickly  set  together,  that  when  viewed 
from  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  their  appearance 

resembles  that  of  a  great  city*.  It  is  distant  in  a  direct  line, 

•  •  not 


(1)  Of  U  KIAinnOI,  t6Us  tarir,  4  AATOS  aropdfro  TtOia,.  ml  KPHNIAES 
in  too  AATOr-  Kpijmi  ydp  tint  Tipi  rj>  Xo>y  yaparay  ray ^  ToXXai.  i  imros 

*  Sf*  M  yaptar,  ",  ->  V*™  LZ"‘Z' 

Appiani  lib.  i„.  de  Boll.  Civil,  c.  105.  vol.  II.  p.  666.  ed.  Schwsighasus  Lips  17*5. 
The  most  copious  and  minute  description  of  Philipp,  is  afforded  by  Jppmn, ,  (an  o 
the  exact  situation  of  the  camps  of  Brutus  and  Camus,)  m  this  and  the  following 
chapter;  every  word  of  which  ought  to  be  present  to  those  who  may  hereaftei  vis. 
the  ruins  of  that  city.  A  bronze  medal  of  Philippi,  as  found  at  Orphano,  has  been 

already  described,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  i 

(2)  n pic  Si  rr,  *'EAG2  hr i,  ml  QJhaatra  per  avro.  Appian.  loco 

supradicto. 

(3)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(4)  Voy.  Beaujour  Tabl.  da  Comm,  de  la  Grece,  tom.  I.  p.  55.  Pans ,  . 
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not  more  than  forty-five  miles  from  Salontca,  whence  it  bears  CHAP-  x'i- 
north-east.  Its  fertility,  now  become  a  proverb  over  all  ” 
Turkey,  is  mainly  due  to  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Strymon.  Except  towards  the  south,  where  this  river  makes 
its  exit,  the  plain  of  Seres  is  surrounded  in  the  manner 
here  described;  having  the  highest  ridges  of  auriferous 
Pangjeus  towards  the  cast.  Mount  Scomius  towards  the 
north,  and  Mount  Cercina  upon  the  west.  This  plain  also 
produces  silk,  as  its  name  implies  ;  a  term,  however,  equally 
applicable  to  cotton,  or  to  any  fine  flax\  The  valuable  work 
of  Felix  Beaujour,  cited  in  the  Notes,  contains  accurate 
statistical  information,  concerning  this  wealthy  district. 

The  name  has  been  variously  and  sometimes  erroneously 
written;  either  Sdrres’,  Serree1,  or  Ceres.  There  was  a 
notion  or  tribe  in  India  that  had  this  appellation  Seres :  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  people  from  whom  the  Romans 
derived  their  course  silk  for  spinning";  and  their  country 

was 


* t  rri0nS  3  t0W".Of  ^  WhiCh  1,6  b3S  deSCribed  as  lhe  Cb*.  of  the  Antients 

gra‘~irrrTnl  “  ■—*  ,«■  -  oar  2e 

par  Pierre  Belon  du  Mans,  liv.  i.  fol.  L  PaJ  ,555  "  &C’ 

227^  Signi°’iDg  °™’  *s  Hebrew  extraction  j  being  taken 

(6)  See  Major  Leake’s  «  Researches  in  Greece, -  p.  13.  Uni.  ,8,4. 

(7)  See  Beaujour  s  Tati,  du  Comm,  ie  la  Grice,  tom.  I.  p.  54  Paris  ,800 

where  it  is  written  “  Seres,  ou  Serree  ”  P  ’  I8°°J 

*£■?  rr  zzz,  r  ™  “■  - 

“",uce,‘-"  *** 
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was  called  Serica ;  the  name  of  their  metropolis  being 
Sera'.  The  Greeks  called  silk-worm  as  we  learn 

from  the  commentary  of  Servius  upon  Virgil'-,  but  in  the 
passage  referred  to  by  this  commentator,  the  poet  may 

allude  to  cotton  as  well  as  silk3. 

We  met  two  parties  of  Turkish  women  of  quality 

on  horseback ;  a  sight  we  had  never  before  enjoyed,  in  any 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Their  appearance  was  singular 
enough ;  for  they  came  towards  us,  riding  astride  with 
their  veils  on ;  each  horse  being  richly  caparisoned,  and 
conducted  by  a  pedestrian  attendant.  These  ladies  had 
also  their  female  slaves  on  horseback.  As  soon  as  they 
perceived  us,  they  caused  their  horses  to  he  led  out  of  the 
road,  and  to  be  placed  so  that  their  backs  might  be  towards 
us  as  we  passed ;  lest  they  should  be  profaned  by  our 
beholding  the  only  part  of  their  faces  visible  through 
their  thick  veils,  namely,  their  eyes.  We  rode  bareheade 
by  them;  a  mark  of  our  respect,  however,  which  they  were 
not  likely  to  understand,  and  might  have  misconstrued  into 
impertinent  assurance. 


(1)  Vide  Ptolemaeum,  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  pp.  157, 158.  ed.  Magin.  1617. 

(2)  “  Quid  nemora  lEthiopum,  molli  canentia  lana  ? 

<3)  Vide  Gronovium  in  Sieph.  de  Urb.  p  595.  (10.)  »  ^itde" 

ulla  discretione  proficiens. 
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The  dogs  in  this  country,  as  in  many  parts  of  Macedonia ,  chap.xii. 
wear  body  clothes ;  and  these  animals  offered  us  the  last 
remaining  traces  of  the  Macedonian  costume.  After  entering 
Thrace ,  which  is  generally  inhabited  by  Turks,  we  saw  no 
more  Arnauts  or  Albanians .  When  the  Arnauts  perform 
journeys  on  horseback,  instead  of  allowing  their  women  to 
ride  also,  they  make  them  go  before  on  foot  in  the  mud. 

After  this  we  descended  to  Pravista,  distant  six  hours  and  pravista. 
a  half  from  Orphano. 

Nothing  ever  exceeded,  in  dirt  and  wretchedness,  the 
condition  of  this  town  ;  or  ever  equalled  the  horrid  filth 
of  the  khan  there.  The  streets  were  knee  deep  in  every 
species  of  excrementitious  ordure.  It  was  therefore  by  no 
means  desirable  to  move  from  the  gate  of  the  khan,  except 
with  a  view  to  get  away  from  the  place ;  and  this  we  were 
anxious  to  do  as  quickly  as  horses  could  be  procured. 

While  this  was  going,  the  author  made  a  sketch  of 
this  building,  as  it  was  literally  falling  to  pieces  ;  but  the 
view  of  it  may  give  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  what  is 
considered  as  an  inn  in  Turkey.  A  Tartar  courier  having 
arrived,  has  seated  himself  at  the  entrance,  to  take  his  ca'if ; 
not  choosing  to  encounter  the  vermin  with  which  the 
apartments  are  swarming.  His  horse,  ready  to  start,  is 
waiting  his  departure,  in  the  middle  of  the  court.  In  a 
gallery,  surrounding  the  area,  is  seen  our  Tchohodar ;  who 
has  been  to  his  devotions,  in  one  of  the  little  cells,  or  rooms, 
that  open  into  this  court.  The  other  figures  are  travellers 
halting  at  the  khan.  This  place  is  distant  six  hours  and 
a  half  from  Orphano ;  our  route  by  the  compass  having  been 
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Drabiscus. 


Drama. 


Philippi. 


e.  n.  e.  and  n.  e.  It  contains  eight  hundred  houses.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  mixed  population  of  Turks  and  Greeks; 
but  consist  principally  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  before 
observed,  that  whenever  a  U  occurs  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  names  of  places,  the  letter,  if  written,  would  be/3 :  therefore 
Pravista  would  become  II gufinrru ;  and  this  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  corruption  of  the  antient  Drabiscus  of  Strabo  V 
and  Drabescus  of  Thucydides1  2 3 4,  with  whose  situation  it 
remarkably  corresponds.  The  modern  name  is  written 
Praveste  by  Paid  Lucas5,  and  Pravasta  by  Mr.  Walpole \ 
After  leaving  Pravista,  we  descended,  towards  sun-set, 
into  the  Plain  of  Seres,  and  were  about  two  hours  in  crossing 
this  part  of  it  from  the  south-west  towards  the  north-east. 
Upon  our  left ,  hut  rather  behind  our  route  towards  the 
west ,  we  saw  a  very  high  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
called  Nevroscope ;  and  directly  to  the  left  of  us,  bearing 
north-west,  another  mountain,  called  Drama.  In  passing 
Drama,  to  our  subsequent  mortification,  we  also  passed 
the  ruins  of  Philippi  ;  without  being  aware  at  the  time  of 
the  loss  we  had  sustained :  although  had  we  attempted  to 

deviate 


(1)  E ialv  i !£  ntpl  rrjv  2 TpvfxoviKOv  koXttov  7t6\eic  Kal  ertpat’  oiov  M vp\uvog, 
'Kpyihog,  ApafllaKos,  A arov.  Excerpta  ex  Lib.  VII.  fine  Strabon.  Geog.  p.  481. 
ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  YlpotXddvTtg  %'e  rijs  Opqicrjs  ig  pisaoytiav ,  hietyQdpncrav  iv  Apaftrjaicip  tij 
’HtWticj;,  k.  r.  A.  Thucydid.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  100.  p.  56.  ed .  Hudsoni,  Oxon.  1 696. 
Etiam,  lib.  iv.  c.  102.  p.  272.  —  Et  Stephan,  de  Urbib.  p.244.  (in  voc.  A pafitjaicoe) 
Amst.  1678. 

(3)  Voyage  dans  la  Turquie,  See.  tom.  I.  p.  6l.  Amst.  1744. 

(4)  See  the  Extract  from  his  MS.  Journal  in  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter. 
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deviate  from  the  main  route,  it  might  have  been  imprac-  chap.  xir. 
ticable.  Such  was  the  rebellious  and  distracted  state  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  our  journey,  when  almost  every 
place  was  infested  either  by  rapacious  insurgents  or  bv 
banditti.  Drama  is  mentioned,  not  as  a  mountain,  but  as 
the  name  of  a  town,  in  the  very  curious  History  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  written  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  Geoffroy  de  Ville-Hardouin,  who 
places  it  in  the  Valley  of  Philippi5 *;  so  called  from  the 
city  of  that  name,  which,  according  to  the  Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum ,  was  only  ten  miles  from  ( Cavallo ) 

Neapolis".  Be/on  saw  its  ruins  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  spent  two  days  in  their  examination.  He  found  there 
the  remains  of  a  magnificent  Amphitheatre ;  and  a  number 
of  Soroi,  of  the  marble  of  the  place,  of  such  magnitude, 
that  nothing  to  compare  with  them  existed  anywhere  else7. 

He 


(5)  The  Reader  may  be  pleased  by  a  specimen  of  the  original  text  j  to  which  we 
shall  subjoin  the  modern  version,  as  published  by  Du  Fresne ,  at  Paris ,  in  1657. 

“  En  icel  termine  li  Marchis  Bonifaces  de  Montserrat  remut  de  Salenique,  si  s'en 
alia  a  la  Serre  que  Johannis  li  avoit  abatue,  si  la  referma  3  et  ferma  apres  une  autre 
qui  a  nom  Dramine  el  val  de  Phelippe." 

“  Vers  ce  mesme  temps  le  Marquis  de  Montserrat  partit  de  Thessalonique,  et  vint  d 
Serres  que  le  Bulgare  luy  avoit  ruinee,  laquelle  il  referma  de  nouveau :  ensemble  vne 
autre  place  appellee  Drame,  en  la  valleede  Philippi.”  Geoffroy  de  Ville-Hardouin,  de  la 
Conqueste  de  Constantinople,  c.  23S.  p.  I89.  Paris,  1 657.  Du  Fresne,  in  his  Notes 
upon  this  passage,  says,  that  the  true  name  for  Dramine  is  Drama  (p.  351).  He  refers 
to  Nicephorus  Gregor,  lib.  vii.  Cantacuzene,  lib.  i.  c.  52.  &c.  &c. 

(G)  It  was  situate  upon  the  side  of  a  hill :  and  from  the  number  of  its  neighbouring 
fountains,  it  had  originally  the  name  of  KprjviSeg.  Appian.  lib.  iv.  Bell.  Ciu.  p.  1040. 
Hierosol.  Itinerar.  ap.  Vet.  Rom.  Itin.  p.  603.  ed.  Wessel. 

(7)  “  II  n’y  a  lieu  ou  l’on  puisse  voir  de  plus  grands  sepulchres  de  pierres  de 
marbre  par  les  champs,  qu’  a  Philippi ,  qui  ont  este  prinses  en  la  montagne,  qui  est 
VOL.  IV.  3  II  enfermee 
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chap.  xii.  He  mentions,  moreover,  the  colossal  remains  of  a  Temple 
of  Claudius,  besides  inscriptions ,  and  numberless  (infnies) 
statues ;  and  enormous  marble  columns,  both  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  order,  beautifully  sculptured,  and  in  a  marvellous  style 
of  structure*  1 ;  insomuch,  that  he  considered  the  ruins  of  no 
other  city  equally  calculated  to  excite  admiration2.  The 
abundance  and  beauty  of  its  marble  is  explained  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  vein  of  that  substance  being  observed  by 
Belon  within  the  walls  of  the  city3 :  but,  independently  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  every  literary  traveller  will  hold  its 
classical  antiquities,  its  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  St .  Paul’s 

imprisonment 


enfermee  es  murailles  dedens  le  circuit  de  la  ville:  car  elles  sont  massives  de  pur 
marbre  blanc.  L’on  voit  encor  maintenant  plusieurs  escrits  restez  des  gestes  des  Romains, 
entailles  en  lettres  Latines  sur  le  marbre  en  plusieurs  endroicts  de  la  montagne.” 
Premier  Livre  des  Singularitez  observees  par  Belon,  c.  56.  f.  5 /.  Paris,  1555. 

(1)  “  11  y  a  vn  tresbeau  amphitheatre  esleve  depuis  terre  jusques  a  la  sommite,  qui 
encor  est  reste  tout  entier  jusques  h  maintenant :  et  dureroit  long  temps  si  les  Turcs 
n’enleuoyent  les  degrez  qui  sont  taillez  de  marbre.  11  n’est  pas  en  forme  ouale,  comme 
est  le  theatre  d’Otricholi,  ou  bien  celuy  de  Rome,  mais  en  rondeur,  comme  a  Nimes, 

ou  a  Veronne  :  car  il  n’est  pas  ferme  de  toutes  parts . II  est  engraue 

en  plusieurs  lieux  en  la  montagne,  fait  de  marbre  par  degrez.  La  chose  plus  antique 
qui  a  reste  debout  en  Philippi,  sont  quatre  gros  pilliers  d’enorme  grosseur  et  hauteur, 
qui  sont  des  reliques  du  temple  de  Diuus  Claudius  :  ou  il  y  a  encor  infinies  statues  et 
grosses  colomnes  de  marlre  entaillees  d  la  Dorique  et  Ionique,  de  merueilleuse  structure, 
et  de  grand  artifice.”  Ibid. 

(2)  “  Les  ruines  de  Philippi  monstrent  aussi  grande  admiration  que  de  nulle  autre 
ville.”  Ibid. 

(3)  “  Mais  nous  attribuons  cela  a  la  commodite  des  pierres,  veu  mesmement  que 
la  veine  du  marbre  est  enfermee  dedens  la  ville.”  Ibid.  The  Reader  may  find  a  more 
recent  and  very  curious  description  of  the  ruins  of  Philippi,  and  copies  of  its  inscriptions , 
in  the  “  Lettres  edifiantes  et  curieuses,  ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangeres,”  (tom.  II.  p.  3 77* 
Paris,  1780.)  Gruter  has  given  a  very  imperfect  specimen  of  them  (tom.  I.  p.129. 
No.  10.)  There  is  a  fair  annually  held  among  these  ruins. 
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imprisonment4 5  with  Silas,  and  that  apostle  having  addressed 
one  of  his  Epistles  to  its  inhabitants will  cause  Philippi  to  be 
regarded  with  no  common  sensations  of  interest  and  curiosity. 
Afterwards,  ascending  the  mountainous  boundary  of  the 
plain  on  its  north-eastern  side,  by  a  broad  antient  paved  way , 
we  had  not  day-light  enough  to  enjoy  the  fine  prospect  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  town  of  Cavallo  upon  a  promontory.  At 
some  distance  lies  the  isle  of  Thasos,  now  called  Tasso:  it 
was  indistinctly  discerned  by  us  ;  but  every  other  object, 
excepting  the  town,  began  to  disappear  as  we  descended 
towards  Cavallo;  where  we  halted  for  the  night;  having 
been  three  hours  upon  the  journey  from  Pravista. 

At  Cavallo  we  fell  in  with  the  route  followed  by  Belon, 
in  his  journey  from  Mount  Athos  to  Constantinople ,  after  his 
excursion  to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  at  Siderocapsa6,  the 
Chrysites  of  the  antients.  Belon  is  the  only  person  who 
has  published  an  account  of  those  mines,  once  the  celebrated 
resources  of  the  Macedonian  power.  They  are  two  days’ 
journey  from  Salome  a.  The  Turkish  government  sometimes 

made 


(4)  “  And  when  they  had  laid  many  stripes  upon  (hem,  they  cast  them  into  prison  ; 
charging  the  jailer  to  keep  them  safely  :  Who,  having  received  such  a  charge,  thrust 
them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  And,  at  midnight, 
Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises  unto  God  :  and  the  prisoners  heard  them. 
And  suddenly  there  was  a  great  earthquake,”  &c.  Acts  xvi.  23,  24,  25. 

(5)  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  event,  and  its  consequences,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  <e  The  things  which  have  happened  unto  me,  have 
fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel :  so  that  my  bonds,  for  Christ,  are 
manifest  in  all  Caesar’s  court,  and  to  all  others.”  Philipp,  i.  12,  13. 

(6)  Vo y.  les  Observations  de  plusieurs  Singularitez,  & c.  trouvees  en  Grece,  liv.  i. 
c.  50.  feuille  44.  Paris,  1555. 
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chap.  xii.  made  a  clear  profit  by  them  of  thirty  thousand  gold  ducats 
annually.  When  Belon  visited  them,  there  were  about  five  o,r 
six  hundred  furnaces,  for  smelting,  dispersed  up  and  down  the 
mountain.  The  ores  consisted  of  auriferous  pyrites,  and  of 
galena,  the  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  bellows  were  worked  by 
water-wheels;  and  the  method  of  separating  the  gold  from  the 
silver  was  the  same  as  that  now  practised  in  Hungary,  by 
means  of  nitrous  acid'.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
the  observations  made  by  Belon  upon  the  spot ;  except  as  to 
the  number  of  the  workmen,  above  six  thousand  of  whom 
were  employed  in  the  works.  Of  course,  those  mines  are  not 
better  conducted  than  other  establishments  in  Turkey, 
where  labour  and  skill  are  requisite ;  but  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  some  more  detailed  and  scientific  account 
could  be  obtained  concerning  them.  The  turbulent  state  of 
the  country,  at  the  time  of  our  journey,  rendered  a  visit  to 
them  impossible  ;  for  all  the  Pashas  were  at  war  not  only 
with  the  Grand  Signior,  but  with  each  other;  and  they 
respected  a  firman  as  if  it  were  so  much  blank  paper.  Belon 
was  two  days  in  journeying  from  Siderocapsa  to  Cavallo ;  but 
he  observes  that  he  might  have  gone  by  sea  in  half  a  day1 2. 

Leunclavius 


(1)  Indeed  the  whole  description  given  by  Belon  is  so  applicable  to  the  process 
used  at  Cremnitx,  that  it  is  evident  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin.  They  use 
the  same  term,  Lechs,  to  express  the  result  of  the  crude  fusion  :  and  Belon  says,  the 
names  given  at  Siderocapsa  to  metallic  bodies  were  neither  Grecian  nor  Turkish  but 
that  the  inhabitants  borrowed  them  of  the  Germans ,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Almans  ;  q.  d. 
Alemanni. 

(2)  “  De  Siderocapsa  allant  par  mer  a  la  ville  de  la  Cavalle,  il  n’y  auroit  que  demie 
journee  de  Chemin,”  &c.  Belon.  Premier  Livre  des  Singular,  c.55.  f.  55.  Paris, 1555. 
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Leunclavius  says  that  the  original  name  of  Siderocapsa,  at  the  chap.  xii. 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Mahometans,  was  Sidrus;  called 
Syrus  by  the  Turks3.  The  same  author  has  alluded  to  a  notion 
of  Belons,  which,  although  ingenious4 5,  is  without  any 
foundation  in  history;  namely,  that  Cavallo  was  antiently 
Boucephala\  There  was  a  city  called  BucephaUa ,  built  by 
Alexander  in  India,  near  the  river  Hyclaspes,  in  honour  of 
his  horse  Bucephalus ;  also  a  port  of  Attica  called  Bucephala ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a  idjuog  of  Thessalonica  were  called 
Bucephalitce6 :  but  no  where  in  history  is  there  any  mention 
made  of  a  town  with  this  name  in  Thrace ;  neither  does  there 
exist  any  medal  of  such  a  city.  As  to  the  modern  name 
Cavallo,  or  Cavalla,  it  may  have  been  given  in  consequence 
of  the  most  trivial  circumstance  ;  such  as  the  existence 
of  a  statue  of  a  horse ;  exactly  as  the  Pirceeus  at  Athens 
received  the  appellation  of  Porto  Leone,  from  a  statue  of  a 
lion.  The  real  history  of  its  antient  name  is  suggested  by 
its  situation  ;  for,  owing  to  its  maritime  position,  and  to  the 
absence  of  any  other  city  between  Amphipolis  and  Ahdera , 
excepting  Philippi,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
it  is  evident  that  Cavallo  was  Neapolis  ;  the  city  mentioned  Neapoiis. 
in  the  history  of  the  “  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  where  St.  Paul 
landed,  after  his  voyage  from  Troas ,  and  from  the  island  of 

Samothrace. 


(3)  “  Aut  Syrus  a  Turcis  dicta  pro  Sidrus,  quae  Sidrocapsa  nunc,”  &c.  Leunclavii 
Pandect.  Histor.  Turc'ic.  cap.  44.  p.4\7.  Paris,  1650. 

(4)  “  Qui  ancienneraent  avoit  nom  Boucephala.”  Belon. 

(5)  “  Cavala  versus  Philippos  Macedonia;  tendit.  Bucephalum  putavit  Bellonius 
antiquis  fuisse  dictam,  ab  equo  regis  Alexandra ”  Ibid. 

(6)  Vide  Stephanum,  lib.  de  Urbib.  &c.  p.  178.  Amst.  1678. 
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chap. xii.  Samothrace \  Indeed  this  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  marvellous 
V  J  how  it  escaped  the  observation  of  such  writers  as  Belon 

and  Leunclavius.  Let  the  plain  text  of  the  sacred  historian 
set  this  matter  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view.  “  and  a 

VISION  APPEARED  TO  PAUL  IN  THE  NIGHT  I  THERE  STOOD  A 
MAN  OF  MACEDONIA,  AND  PRAYED  HIM,  SAYING,  COME  OVER 
INTO  MACEDONIA,  AND  HELP  US.  AND  AFTER  HE  HAD  SEEN 
THE  VISION,  IMMEDIATELY  WE  ENDEAVOURED  TO  GO  INTO 

MACEDONIA . THEREFORE  LOOSING  FROM  TROAS,  WE 

CAME  WITH  A  STRAIGHT  COURSE  TO  SAMOTHRACIA,  AND  THE 
NEXT  DAY  TO  NEAPOLIS  ;  AND  FROM  THENCE  TO  PHILIPPI, 
WHICH  IS  THE  CHIEF  CITY  OF  THAT  PART  OF  MACEDONIA. 

The  promontory,  whereon  Cavallo  is  built,  stretches  into 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  port  on  either  side  of  it:  hence 
the  advantageous  situation  of  Neapolis  as  an  emporium 
of  maritime  commerce.  The  ivcstern  port ,  where  the 
town  chiefly  stands,  is  good,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  inhabitants,  even  for  large  vessels.  Cavallo  con¬ 
tains  five  hundred  houses :  its  population  consists  of 
Turks  and  Greeks,  but  principally  of  Turks.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  situate  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel. 
Its  commerce  is  confined  solely  to  the  exportation  of  tobacco 
and  cotton ,  without  any  com.  We  had  not  time  to  make 
any  careful  inquiries  for  medals ;  but  we  observed  other 
antiquities  of  more  or  less  note.  A  very  large  aqueduct 
still  remains  upon  two  tiers  of  arches,  and  in  perfect  order  : 

it 


(l)  Acts.  xvi.  9,  10,  11,  12. 
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it  now  conducts  water  from  Mount  Pang^eus  to  the  citadel,  chap.  xii. 
Two  precipices  of  this  mountain  which  D'Anville  considers  ' 

as  a  branch  detached  from  Rhodope %  approach  so  near  the 
sea,  as  to  form  narrow  defiles  on  its  beach,  the  passages  of 
which  were  once  closed  and  defended  by  walls.  These 
brows  of  the  mountain  are  now  called  Castagnas :  and 
opposite  to  a  point,  directly  under  the  farthest  of  these 
Castagnas ,  is  situate  the  Isle  of  Thasus;  famous  for  its 
quarries  of  a  splendid  tuhite  marble ,  which  in  all  respects 
resembles  the  Parian2  3. 


(2)  See  D’Anville’s  Ant.  Geog.  Parti,  pp.  201,  202.  Lond.  1791. 

(3)  Caryophilus  therefore  calls  it  AivicoQctiOt.  '  Fide  Caryophilum ,  Lib.  de  Marmor. 
Antiq.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1743. 
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NEAPOLIS,  TO  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  CICONES. 

Antiquities  of  Neapolis  —  Belon  —  Via  Militaris — Phagres — Tartar 
Couriers  —  River  Nestus — Yeriiga — Ramadan — Turkish  Saint — 
Ruins  of  Bistonia  —  Pains  Bistonis  —  Pyrgis  —  Rhodope  —  River 
Kurii-tchi — Tombs  of  Turkish  Saints — National  Wells — Ruins  at 
Mycena  Kalis — Great  Plain  of  Chouagilarkir  —  Gymmergltie — 
Leunclavius — Public  Bath — GuyUmdji — Disregard  shewn  to  the 
Firman  —  Conduct  of  the  Sourdji  —  Bridges  —  Tchafts-tcheyr  — 
Extraordinary  Hospitality  of  a  Turk — Serrium  Promontory  — 
Shepshe — Per  ester  ia — Great  Roman  Road — Territory  of  the  Cicones 
— Appearance  of  Fairy  after  its  conflagration — Ismarus — Perilous 
Situation  of  the  Author  and  his  Companions  — Behaviour  of  the 

Rebels 
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Rebels — Particulars  of  the  sacking  and  burning  of  Fairy — Cause 
of  the  disaster — Difficulty  of  quitting  the  town. 

As  we  rode  out  of  ( Cavallo )  Neapolis,  [Monday,  January 
the  fourth,)  we  saw  a  monolithal  Sot'os,  supplying  the  place 
of  a  cistern ,  close  to  a  very  antient  luell.  It  consisted  of  one 
entire  block  of  marble ;  whereon,  in  large  and  distinct 
characters,  we  observed  the  following  Inscription;  which 
was  also  noticed  and  copied  by  Delon ,  upon  the  same  spot, 
a  century  and  a  half  before  our  coming  ; 

‘  *  '>  •  .  71  < 

CORNELIA  •  P  -  FIL  •  ASPRILIA  •  SAC  •  DIVAE  •  AVG 
ANN- XXXV* H-S-E- 
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Antiquities  of 
Neapolis. 


Belon. 


The  mouth  of  the  well  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  marble, 
which  had  once  been  fastened  together  by  cramps  of  metal, 
either  of  brass  or  iron ;  but  they  had  been  long  removed. 
The  marble  was  deeply  furrowed  by  the  ropes  used  in 
drawing  water ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  previously 
considered  in  this  work  as  affording  a  reasonable  criterion 
for  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  wells,  where  this  appearance 
is  exhibited.  Beyond  the  tvell  is  the  aqueduct,  conveying 
water  to  the  citadel.  Belon  mentions  the  time  when  this 
aqueduct  was  restored  to  its  pristine  use,  and  the  name  of 
the  Pasha  to  whom  the  inhabitants  were  indebted  for  the 
benefaction  \  The  same  person  removed  the  Soros  we  have 

now 


(l)  “  II  n’y  a  pas  long  temps  qu '  Alrahin  Bacha  restaura  un  conduit  d’ean,  qui 
avoit  este  autresfois  fait  par  les  Roys  de  Macedoine,  dont  le  courant  de  la  fontaine  est 
conduict  de  plus  de  trois  lieues  de  1&  jusques  en  la  ville  de  la  Cavalle,  et  vient  d’une 
VOL,  IV.  3  I  haute 
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chap.  xiii.  now  described,  with  two  others  of  similar  form  and 


magnitude,  from  the  suburbs,  and  caused  them  to  be 
placed,  where  they  now  are,  by  the  public  wells  of  the 
town  His  name  was  Ibrahim  Pasha ,  or,  as  Belon  writes  it, 
Abrahin  Bacha.  Speaking  of  the  three  marble  Soroi,  he 
says,  they  were  each  of  them  eleven  feet  long,  five  feet  high, 
and  six  feet  wide.  He  has  also  given  the  inscriptions  that 
were  upon  the  two  others,  which  we  did  not  see2. 
According  to  his  account  of  the  public  donations  made  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha  to  Cavallo,  it  appears  that  Neapolis  rose 
again  from  its  ruins  under  his  auspices.  The  inscriptions 
which  he  has  preserved,  as  being  found  in  the  place,  are  all 
of  them  Roman;  but  this  would  hardly  have  happened,  if, 
as  he  supposed,  the  city  has  existed  ever  since  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Paul  Lucas  also  passed  through 


Cavallo : 


haute  montagne,  tousiours  suyuant  la  coste  par  le  conduict,  jusques  a  tat  qu  elle  trouue 
vne  vallee  ;  et  a  fin  de  la  faire  passer,  il  a  fallu  luy  fin  re  de  grades  arches  hautes  a 
l’equipollent,  pour  la  rendre  de  la  montagne  en  la  ville,  en  sorte  que  les  arches  dudit 
conduict  ont  plus  de  trente  toises  en  hauteur  :  et  pour  la  grande  commodite  des  eaux  de 
ceste  fontaine,  la  ville  qui  estoit  des  habit  ee  a  este  rendue  fort  peuplee.”  Les  Observa¬ 
tions  de  plusieurs  Sing,  trouuees  en  Grece,  &c.  par  P.  Belon  du  Mans ,  liv.  i.  c.  58./.  58. 

Paris,  1555. 

(1)  “  II  y  feit  aussi  transporter  trois  sepulchres  de  pierre  de  marlre,  qut  estoyent  a 
vn  quart  de  lieue  de  la,  en  vn  champ,  lesquels  il  feit  mettre  dessous  les  fontaines,  pour 
servir  de  bassins  a  abreuuer  les  cheuaux  des  passants.*’  Ibid.  f.  60.  Thus  Belon 
was  the  first  to  observe  the  custom  of  using  antient  Soroi,  all  over  Turkey,  as  cisterns 

at  the  public  fountains. 

(2)  P  •  C  •  ASPER  •  ATRIARIVS  •  MONTANVS  •  EQVO  •  PVBLICO  •  HONORATVS 
ITEM  •  ORNAMENT1S  •  DECVRIONATVS  •  ET  •  INIVRALIC1S  •  PONT1FEX 
FLAMAN  •  D1VI  ■  CLAVDI  •  PH1LIPPIS  •  ANN  •  XXIII  •  HIC  •  S  •  E 

The  otlier  contained  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Asprilia ,  mentioned  above  : 

CORNELIA  •  LONGA  •  ASPRILIAE  .  MATER  •  ANN  •  LX  *  H  •  S  •  E 
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Cavcillo1:  but  neither  he,  nor  subsequent  travellers,  mention  CHAp-  X!1I< 
having  seen  here  any  Greek  inscription.  The  other  anti¬ 
quities  described  by  Belon  are  rather  characteristic  of  a 
Roman  than  of  a  Grecian  colony ;  namely,  the  cisterns  of  a 
hardened  cement,  like  what  is  found  at  Baice3  4.  In  short, 
there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  believing  that  the 
deductions  he  has  made  from  Pliny  and  Mela,  to  prove  that 
this  town  was  Boucephala,  have  any  reference  to  Cavallo : 
but,  to  increase  the  confusion  thus  introduced  into  the 
geography  of  Macedonia,  he  has  also  maintained  that  its 
more  antient  name  was  Chalastra  (by  him  written 
Chalastrea5) ,  a  town  situate  upon  one  of  the  Macedonian 
lakes6,  towards  the  Thermean  Gulph7.  With  much  more 
reason  might  he  have  called  it  Phagres  ;  because  Thucydides 
relates8,  that  when  the  Pierians  were  expelled  their  country, 

they 


(3)  And  the  account  of  his  journey  proves  that  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  has 
effected  no  change  in  the  mode  of  travelling  in  Macedonia.  It  is  really  curious  to 
observe  how  accurately  the  time  spent  by  Lucas  upon  this  route  corresponds  with  the 
rate  of  our  progress.  He  arrived  at  Cavallo  upon  the  11th  of  January  1715. 
<f  D'Orfan,  j’arrivai  en  six  heures  a  Praveste,  et  trois  heures  apres  a  la  Cavdlle." 
Voyage  du  Sieur  Paul  Lucas,  tome  I.  p.6 1.  Amst.  1744. 

(4)  “  Ces  cisternes  antiques  sont  faites  de  si  fort  ciment,  qu’elles  ne  prendront  non 
plus  fin,  que  fera  une  pierre  de  marbre  dur.”  Belon.  liv.  i.  c.  5“J.  f.  5 S.  Par.  1555. 

(5)  Ibid.  f.  57. 

(6)  XaXotor palov  v'npov,  and  XaXcfor^ac  rijc  tv  Xipvrjc.  i.  e. 

Chalastraeum  nitrum,  a  Chalastra  Macedoniae  palude.  Suidas.  Vide  Annot.  Gronov. 
in  Stephan,  lib.  de  Urbib.  p.  710.  (12.) 

(7)  nqoi  rt}v  Qepp.ai.ov  koXttov.  Stephan,  de  Urbib.  &c.  p.  7 10.  Amst.  1678. 

(8)  'Avaarrjiravrtc  pd\ll  Ik  ptv  Yiitptac  TI tepag,  o'i  varzpov  bird  ro  Tlayyaiov 
irepav  'Lrpvpovog  wietjaav  fydypqra,  teal  clWa  y^upla.  Thucydides,  lib.  ii.  cap.  gg. 
p.  144.  ed.  Hudsoni.  Oxon.  1 696. 
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chap^  xiii.  they  inhabited  a  town  of  that  name,  situate  under  Pang^us, 
and  beyond  the  Strymon. 

Upon  quitting  the  town,  we  ascended  a  part  of  Mount 
Pangjeus,  now  called  Pangea ,  by  a  paved  road,  and  had  a 
line  view  of  the  Bay  of  Neapolis.  The  top  of  the  hill, 
towards  the  left,  was  covered  with  ruined  walls ,  and  with 
the  antient  aqueduct,  which  here  crosses  the  road.  From 
hence  we  descended  by  a  paved  road,  as  before,  towards 
the  north-east ,  until  we  arrived  upon  the  shore  of  the  hay, 

,  which  is  upon  the  other  side  of  this  promontory  ;  the  Isle 
of  Thasos  being  in  view,  towards  the  south-east .  Looking 
to  the  east,  we  saw  the  high  top  of  Samothrace,  which 
makes  such  a  conspicuous  appearance  from  the  Plain  of 
Troy.  To  the  south,  towering  above  a  region  of  clouds, 
appeared  the  loftier  summit  of  Mount  Athos. 

After  leaving  this  bay ,  we  crossed  another  mountain, 
and  by  a  paved  road,  as  before.  As  we  descended  from 
it,  we  observed  the  remains  of  an  antient  gateway,  which 
via  mntaris.  once  closed  this  military  ivay.  Continuing  our  descent,  we 
arrived  upon  a  plain,  where  we  saw  some  gipsies,  and  passed 
over  a  small  river;  and  came,  in  two  hours  from  the  time  of 
our  leaving  Cavallo,  to  what  is  termed  in  the  country  a 
Tchiflick ,  or  country-seat  of  a  Turk,  called  Cliarpantu, 
situate  upon  the  side  of  a  hill ;  above  which,  towards  the 
left,  were  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  and  of  trails  with  mural 
towers.  We  have  endeavoured  to  mark  the  position  of 
these  ruins  with  the  more  precision,  because  they  are 
unknown.  It  is  impossible  that  a  citadel  here  could  have 
belonged  to  Abdera;  because  this  was  a  maritime  city,  at  the 

embouchure 
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embouchure  of  the  river  Nestus  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what 
its  name  was  ;  for  of  the  Roman  colonies,  there  was  not 
one,  especially  along  this  territory,  but  some  allusion  to 
it  may  be  found  in  history.  Perhaps  this  citadel  may 
have  been  the  asylum  of  those  fugitive  Pierians,  alluded 
to  by  Thucydides  under  the  name  of  Phagres1:  but  the 
event  to  which  the  origin  of  Phagres  is  ascribed,  has 
reference  to  the  fifth  century  before  Christ ;  and  the  style  of 
building  visible  in  these  ruins  can  hardly  be  supposed 
characteristic  of  so  remote  a  period2.  From  this  place  our 
journey  extended  over  a  long  and  dreary  plain,  full  of 
bogs;  having  upon  our  right  a  view  of  the  sea,  of  Mount 
Athos,  Samothrace ,  Thasos,  and  several  smaller  islands ;  and 
upon  our  left,  bordering  the  plain  from  the  south-ivest  to 

the 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Phagres. 


(1)  Vide  Thucydidem,  loco  citato.  Qdyprjc,  noXic  Qp^Kyc,  teste  Stephano, 
lib.  de  Urbib.  &c.  p.  685.  ed.  Gronovii,  Amst.  1678.  Ejusetiam  meminit  Scylax  in 
QptfKtj,  p.  64.  ed.  Gronov.  L.Bat.  l6t)7- 

(2)  For  the  antiquity  of  Phagres,  we  must  allow  a  period  considerably  exceeding 
two  thousand  two  hundred  years.  The  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  empire  is  by 
Thucydides  ascribed  to  Alexander  of  Argos  in  Peloponnesus,  father  of  Perdiccas.  The 
Pierians,  driven  out  of  their  country,  established  themselves  upon  the  Sinus  Strymonicus, 
or  Bay  of  Neapolis ;  which  from  them  took  the  name  of  the  Gulph  of  Pieria,  and 
retained  this  appellation  to  the  time  when  Thucydides  wrote  his  history,  as  he  expressly 
states  :  teal  tn  kciI  vvv  nt  epiKoc  koXttoc  icaXetrai  7}  inro  tu>  YJayy ala  Trpoc  OdXaaaav 
yt],  k.  r.  X.  (Thucyd.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  QQ.  p.  144.  ed .  Hudsoni.)  That  we  are  not 
liable  to  much  error  in  the  position  here  assigned  to  Phagres,  may  be  made  plain  from 
Scylax ;  who,  enumerating  the  cities  of  Thrace,  places  Amphipolis,  Phagres,  Galepsus, 
CEsyma,  and  other  emporia,  towards  the  Isle  of  Thasos  ;  as  Vossius  reads  the  text  of 
that  very  antient  geographer.  (Scylac.  Caryand.  Peripl.  ed.  Gronov.  p.  64.  L.Bat. 
1697.)  But  according  to  the  celebrated  Chronicle  of  the  Arundelian  Marlles,  Alexander 
the  Argive,  father  of  Perdiccas,  died  462  years  before  Christ :  therefore  the  building 
of  Phagres  took  place  nearly  twenty-three  centuries  ago. 
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CHAP^xnr.  the  north-east ,  the  lofty  range  of  the  mountains  of  Rhodope. 
Tartar  Cou-  We  met  several  parties  of  travelling  Tartars,  the  couriers  of 
Turkey,  going  at  their  usual  expeditious  rate.  Some  of 
them  halted  to  speak  to  our  Tchohodar ;  and  told  him  that 
they  had  all  been  detained,  owing  to  the  turbulent  state 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  owing  to  some  dissensions 
at  a  place  called  Fairy,  in  the  road  to  Constantinople ; 
that  the  road  had  been  for  some  time  shut  in  consequence 
of  those  troubles,  but  that  it  was  now  again  open.  After 
passing  this  desolate  plain,  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
from  Charpantu,  we  crossed  the  rapid  torrent  of  the  Karasii 
river,  by  a  ferry  of  flat-bottomed  barges.  It  was  much 
flooded,  owing  to  the  late  rains ;  and  the  turbid  water 
looked  like  a  rolling  tide  of  liquid  mud.  This  river 
River  Nestus,  being  the  Nestus  of  the  antients,  we  inquired  diligently 
after  the  ruins  of  Abdera,  situate  upon  the  eastern  side 
of  its  embouchure1;  but  could  gain  no  intelligence 
of  this  most  powerful  city  of  all  Thrace2,  the  fair 
colony  of  the  Teh  3,  famous  for  its  Epicurean  philosopher, 
Democritus 4.  To  the  north-west,  at  the  base  of  a  high 
mountain,  we  saw  a  town  called  Kaiabdnar,  in  a  beautiful 

situation  : 

(1)  'Ort  /hetu  rrju  N iaaov  7 rorctfxov  Trpds  dvaroXas,  ’Afi&ipci  irdXtg  tTruviipos 
’A fiSrjpov,  Sv  ol  tov  A lo/LiijSovs  tWoi  c<payov.  Excerpta  ex  Libri  Sept,  fine  Strabon. 
Geog.  p.  4S2.  ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  Mera  Ze  ravra  vXsvaas  sis  "A/3 cirjpa,  Trpocnjydyero  rroXiv  ev  rais  Swa- 
TuTctrats  ovaav  t6ts  tuv  eirl  Qp^tcrjs.  Diodor.  Sicul.  Bibliothec.  Hist.  lib.  xiii. 
cap.  72.  vol.  V.  p.  353.  ed.  IVessding.  Argentor.  An  7. 

(3)  WA fiSppa  KaXrj  Trj'Cuv  drrouda. 

(4)  ’Ek  ravrrjs  yap  (cat  A tjp,6icpir(js  icrriv  6  ^tXoVo^oc,  Stephan,  de  Urbib.  &c. 
p.  5.  ed.  Gronov.  Amst.  1678. 
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situation :  above  it,  upon  the  summit,  is  the  residence 
of  a  Turkish  saint.  Afterwards,  we  overtook  a  large 
caravan  of  tobacco :  it  was  convened  in  twenty  or  thirty 
waggons,  drawn  by  buffaloes,  and  going  to  Constantinople. 
At  sun-set  we  arrived  at  Yeriiga :  here  we  found  the 
inhabitants  discharging  their  tophai/£esb  and  pistols,  to 
celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  Ramadan;  which  made  it 
dangerous  to  appear  in  the  streets.  During  this  fast,  they 
abstain  from  every  indulgence  that  can  be  considered  as  the 
smallest  gratification  of  sense — even  from  smoking,  or 
drinking  water — the  whole  time  that  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  moment  sun-set  is 
proclaimed  by  the  ( Muezzinn )  crier  of  a  mosque,  from  a 
minaret  ,theMoslems  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  profligate 
excesses  ;  —and  woe  be  to  the  ( Djowr )  infidel  Christian,  who 
happens  to  fall  in  their  way  during  the  moments  of  their 
frantic  licentiousness  !  There  is,  however,  much  pretence 
in  the  rigour  with  which  the  Turkish  fasts  are  said  to  be 
observed  ;  as  in  all  countries,  where  similar  privations  are 
enjoined  by  religion.  There  are  some  of  the  Moslems,  no 
doubt,  who  observe  the  strictest  abstinence ;  owing  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  devotion  :  but  there  are  many  others  who 

will 


(5)  So  the  word  is  written  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  delightful  Poem.  The  word  means 
a  musket ;  but  the  tophaihe  is  a  long  slender  rifle,  very  different  in  its  form  from 
our  common  musket.  Some  ol  those  barrels  that  we  saw  here  were  six  feet  in  length. 

“  Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
“  In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaihe, 

“  The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
“  Arc  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem’s  zeal.” 

The  Giaour,  line  225.  p.  11.  Lond.  1813. 
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Ramadan. 
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chap,  xiii.  will  both  eat  and  drink,  when  they  can  do  this  without 
being  observed  by  one  of  their  own  religion.  The  Dervishes 
are,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  violate  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Koran,  when  they  have  an  opportunity  ; 
and  we  often  supplied  them  with  the  means.  When 
alone  with  us,  they  would  eat  pork,  and  drink  wine,  and 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  considering  such  things  to  be 
forbidden.  But  the  most  amusing  instance  of  this  kind  was 
afforded,  during  the  Ramadan ,  by  our  Tchohodar.  Having 
observed  that  the  poor  fellow,  in  his  fatiguing  journeys,  took 
no  refreshment  when  we  halted  for  this  purpose,  although 
naturally  corpulent  and  fond  of  good  living, — but  that  he 
had  the  additional  mortification  of  seeing  us  feed  heartily 
upon  such  occasions, — we  endeavoured,  by  every  persuasion, 
and  by  putting  before  him  the  best  provisions  that  the 
country  afforded,  to  induce  him  to  break  his  fast.  It  was 
all  to  no  purpose :  he  shook  his  head  and  sighed,  saying, 
that  it  was  “  contrary  to  his  religion,  and  therefore 
impossible.”  At  last  we  hit  upon  an  expedient  which 
enabled  us  to  keep  him  in  better  plight  for  the  future.  We 
wrapped  up  the  legs  of  a  baked  turkey  in  paper,  with  bread 
and  salt;  and  when  he  was  upon  the  road,  at  a  distance  from 
any  town  or  village,  where  he  could  not  be  observed  by  any 
other  Moslem,  one  of  us,  coming  behind  him,  conveyed  the 
packet  into  his  hand.  He  no  sooner  saw  what  it  contained, 
than,  muttering  his  {Alhhamdu  It  llah)  <(  God  be  praised !" 
with  great  energy,  he  fell  to  work,  making  as  hearty  a  meal  as 
any  of  us  had  done  before :  and  in  this  manner  we  took  care 
afterwards  that  he  should  be  regularly  supplied,  leaving  him 

to 
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to  slake  his  thirst,  as  he  could,  from  the  fountains  we  passed  chap.xiii. 
on  the  road. 

We  found  no  medals,  nor  inscriptions,  nor  any  other 
antiquities  at  Yeriiga.  It  contains  about  two  hundred 
houses.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Turks,  who  carry  on  a 
commerce  in  tobacco.  The  post  is  here  established,  or  it 
would  be  a  place  of  little  note.  During  the  whole  night, 
the  noise  of  a  large  drum,  continually  passing,  added  to 
the  uproar  of  the  Ramadan:  and  as  it  is  almost  an  act  of 
religious  duty  among  the  Moslems  to  prevent  people  from 
taking  rest  during  the  nights  of  this  fast,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  our  sleep  was  not  very  sound.  In  the 
morning,  (Tuesday,  Jan.  5,)  before  we  left  the  town, 
observing  that  it  was  a  market  day,  we  examined  the  things 
brought  for  sale.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  corn  and 
of  garden  vegetables;  also  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  in 
planks,  ready  for  building,  brought  by  peasants  from  the 
mountains.  Four-wheeled  waggons  are  very  generally  used 
here;  but  they  are  slightly  and  ill  constructed,  and  little 
calculated  for  the  bad  roads  about  Yeriiga. 

■About  an  houi  s  distance  from  the  town,  we  came  to 
the  dwelling  of  a  Turkish  saint.  He  lived  in  a  little  round  Turkish  saiut. 
stone  building,  near  the  road,  which  had  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  small  antient  temple  than  of  a  modern  structure. 

Opposite  to  the  door  was  a  red  flag  ;  and  below  it,  a  box  to 
receive  parahs,  as  pious  donations  from  passengers.  These 
saints  in  Turkey  are  either  persons  bereft  of  reason,  or  who 
affect  to  be  so  ;  and  they  are  very  much  revered.  The  same 
flat  and  swampy  plain  appeared  to  the  cast  of  Yeiiiga 
vol.  iv.  3  k  that 
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chap,  xiii.  that  we  had  seen  before  we  reached  it ;  and  the  same  ridge 
of  high  mountains  throughout  its  whole  length  upon  our 
left,  extending  east  and  west.  This  plain  is  two  or  three 
days’  journey  in  length  ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  Thrace,  it 
exhibits  little  worthy  of  observation.  The  sea  enters  into  it 
by  a  narrow  mouth,  and  forms  a  wide  salt-water  lake.  We 
came  to  the  edge  of  this  lake  at  two  hours’  distance  from 
Yeiiiga.  It  was  covered  with  different  kinds  of  water-fowl  : 
there  was  one  of  immense  size,  resembling  a  swan  as  to 
its  body  and  neck,  but  having  a  long  bill  shaped  like  a 
spoon.  At  the  northern  extremity,  or  inland  termination 
of  this  lake,  we  came  to  a  large  and  picturesque  ruin,  as  of 
an  abbey  or  monastery ,  of  very  great  magnitude.  There 
was  a  paved  causeway  leading  through  the  fen  to  and  from 
this  building.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  walls,  and  many  of 
the  mural  towers ,  were  yet  standing.  It  had  once  been 
fortified.  Within  this  structure  we  found  the  remains  of 
a  church  and  of  a  chapel,  evidently  formed  out  of  an 
edifice  that  had  been  more  antiently  erected  to  serve 
purposes  of  war  rather  than  of  peace  j  the  interior  of  the 
ecclesiastical  part  of  the  building  exhibiting  arches  that  had 
been  walled  up,  and  walls  plastered  over  and  painted 
by  some  of  the  early  Christians.  'We  found  fragments 
of  Grecian  sculpture ;  among  others,  the  breast  of  a 
female  statue  covered  with  drapery,  and  finely  executed 
in  white  marble.  The  remains  of  portals,  or  propylwa , 
were  visible,  with  three  gates  in  each  place  of  entrance. 
There  was  one  upon  the  western  side  of  the  building  :  and 
here  we  observed,  among  the  foundations,  the  grand  style  ot 

Grecian 
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Grecian  architecture,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  marble 
placed  evenly  together  without  any  cement.  In  the  walls 
of  the  church  we  saw  large  slabs  of  Thasian  marble,  finely 
grooved,  as  for  the  ornaments  of  a  Heathen  temple.  The 
modern  name  of  this  ruin  is  Bodr  Kalis.  We  shall  perhaps 
be  also  able  to  ascertain  its  antient  appellation  and  history ; 
for  we  have  already  afforded  data  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
this  was  the  Citadel  of  Bistonia  ;  and  that  the  lake  was  the 
Pains  Bistonis.  We  procured  a  few  coins  upon  the  spot ; 
but  they  gave  us  no  information,  being  all  of  them  either 
Cuphic  or  ecclesiastical.  But  the  situation  of  so  considerable 
a  lake  in  this  part  of  Thrace,  added  to  the  appearance  of 
an  ecclesiastical  ruin  among  the  vestiges  of  a  more  antient 
citadel ,  will  guide  us  to  the  name  of  the  original  inhabitants 
to  whom  they  belonged,  and  prove  them  to  have  been  the 
Bistonians,  a  people  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  through 
whose  territory  Xerxes  marched,  in  his  way  to  invade 
Greece1 2.  Bistonia  was  an  Episcopal  See,  within  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Trajanopolis* :  this  explains  the  appearance  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  among  the  ruins  of  the  antient  citadel. 

The 
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Ruins  of 
Bistonia. 


(1)  Uct'iToi,  K ixoytc,  Bi<ttopsc,  k.t.X.  (lib.  vii.  c.  110.  p.415.)  The  lake  is 

also  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  and  its  situation  very  distinctly  marked.  The  city  of 
Dic^ea  stood  towards  the  maritime  border  of  it.  Two  rivers  ran  into  it,  called  Travus 
and  Compsatus  :  Kara'  U  A italav,  BISTflNIAA/>  rfr  norapoX  Mo  'Litre  rd  Mmp, 
Tyoavdc  re  xai  Kdpyparot.  Herodot.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  lOp.  p.  415.  ed.  Gronov. 
L.  Bat.  171 5. 

(2)  Vid.  Annot.  Gronov.  in  Stephan,  lib.  de  Urbibus,  &c.  p.  169.  Not.  54. 
Amst.  16/  8. 
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chap,  xiii.  The  Lake  Bistonis  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 1 ;  and  it  is  called 
Paius  [yjzyaXrj  "hiyjVYi)  the  great  lake  of  that  name  .  It  is  also 
mentioned  by  Pliny1 2 3 4 5,  and  by  Scy minis  Chius  i  yet  such 
appears  to  have  been  always  the  forlorn  condition  ot 
Thrace,  that  we  find  hardly  a  single  allusion  to  it  in  any 
other  writer  ;  and  a  feature  in  geography,  which  if  found  in 
Greece  would  have  been  the  subject  of  constant  allusion,  is 
almost  as  little  known  as  one  of  the  lakes  of  America . 
Yet  the  Bistonians  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  render 
their  name  applicable,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  to  the 
whole  of  Thrace  :  and  in  this  sense  they  are  mentioned  by 
Lucan6 .  The  distance  of  the  ruins  of  Bistonia  (for  by 
this  name  we  may  now  call  them)  from  Cavallo ,  agrees  so 
nearly  with  that  stated  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  for  the 
rmit.  interval  between  Neapolis  and  Pyrgis,  that  we  may  with 
good  reason  adopt  this  latter  reading,  instead  of  Purdis,  in 
consequence  of  the  turretted  appearance  of  the  ruins ;  which 
remarkably  confirms  a  suggestion  of  Wesseling ,  in  his  notes 

upon 


(1)  TH  vrcpKEiTcu  Xl/avrj  fxEyciKt}  >')  B KTTovis.  Excerpt,  ex  Lib.  VII.  fine  Strabon. 
Geog.  p.  482.  ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  “Quia  Graece  Lacus  dicitur  Xipvrj,  memoratur  Ptolemaeo,  lib.  iii.  c.  11.” 
Annot.  Gronov.  in  Stephan.  Lib.  de.  Urlib.  &c.  p.  ]6g.  Not.  57.  Amst.  1678. 

(3)  “  Abdera  libera  civitas,  Stagnum  Bistonum  et  gens.”  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  1 1. 

torn.  I.  p.  215.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(4)  - ek  Se  to>v  vpos  dvaro\rjv 

uv}  Xaflovaa  Toilvop  aVo  tuv  B mttovuv 
Qp<pico>v,  7rpofxt]Krj^  icrrl  AIMNH  BI2T0NI2. 

Scymnus  Chius,  ver.  677 • 

(5)  “  Sanguineum  veluti  quatiens  Bellona  flagellum 

Bistonas,  aut  Mavors  agitans.’  Lucan.  Pharsal.  lib.  vii. 
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upon  that  Itinerary* .  The  city  of  Bistonia  is  mentioned  chap.  xiii. 

by  Stephanus6 7 8 ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  lake.  The 

ruins  are  surrounded  by  a  swamp,  into  which  falls  one 

of  the  two  rivers  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ;  thence  flowing' 

into  the  Lagoon ,  close  to  the  building.  The  air  of  this 

place  is  of  course  pestilential  during  summer.  The  land  of 

the  Bistonian  territory  appeared  to  us  to  be  less  cultivated 

than  the  rest  of  the  country;  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  abundance 

of  food  supplied  by  the  fisheries  upon  the  lake*:  it  is  wholly 

given  up  to  pasture.  We  saw  a  fine  breed  of  sheep  here  ; 

but,  as  usual,  it  was  mixed  with  a  very  bad  sort. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  high  range  of  Rhodope  was  still  modope. 
upon  our  left,  consisting  of  denuded  mountains.  They  are 
called  Karowlan ;  and  the  plain  here  bears  the  name  of 
Chouagilarkir.  Our  road  w~as  due  east.  We  met  several 


(6)  In  voc.  Purdis.  Pardos  vir  multo  doctissimus  ad  Ammian.  legit,  nulla 
tamen  addita  caussa.  Mihi  Purgis  sive  Pyrgis  non  displiceret,  si  iurres  hie  fuisse 
aliunde  liqueret.”  Itinerar.  Hierosolymit.  p.  603.  ed.  Wesseling.  Amst.  l?35. 

(7)  BI2THNIA,  TTo'Xtc  QpqKfjc,  diro  Btorwvof  kui  K aWtppdrjc  rije  N/orov. 
Stephan.  Byzantin.  de  Urbib.  &c.  p.  169. 

(8)  Belon  mentions  a  lake  which  seems  to  be  that  now  described.  <r  Le  Lac 
de  Bouron ,  ou  Bistonius,  est  de  grand  reuenu  au  pays.  Car  il  y  a  de  fort  bonnes 
pescheries.  La  mer  en  cest  endroict  la  ne  croist  ne  diminue  jamais,  &c.  Ils  y 
pesebent  moult  grande  quantite  de  petits  poissons  semblables  aux  Alles,  que  les 
Grecs  de  Bouron  nomment  Lilinga,  et  a  Constantinople  Licorini.  C’est  celuy 
que  Galien  a  nomrne  Lentiscus,  Les  Parisiens  vne  Vandoise ,  et  aux  autres  pays  vn 
Dart."  {Belon.  Olservat.  &c.  en  Grece,  c.  60.  f.  6l.  Paris ,  1 555.)  And  in  chap.  62, 
he  says,  Le  Lac  Bistonius,  qui  maintenant  est  appelle  Bouron,  duquel  Aristote,  au 
huittiesme  livre  des  animaux,  trezieme  Chapitre,  a  parle  en  ceste  maniere— f  Quinetiam 
maritimis  Laculus  genera  plura  piscium  marinorum  gigni  apertum  est,  et  in  Bisto- 
nidi  Lacu  plurima  genera  halentur.'  ”  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


River  K&rCi- 
tehi. 

Tombs  of 

Turkish 

Saiuts. 


National 

Wells. 


rough-looking  fellows,  who  were  all  armed,  and  came 
towards  us,  firing  off  their  tophaikes.  We  expected  some 
interruption  from  them  ;  but  they  contented  themselves  with 
questioning  the  Tchohodar,  who,  with  a  a  large  ataghan, 
and  two  loaded  pistols  in  his  girdle,  held  his  carabine 
cocked  all  the  while  he  was  answering  them.  At 
the  distance  of  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Gymmergine, 
to  which  town  we  were  going,  we  rode  through  a  river, 
called  Kuru-tchi:  it  is  considerable  only  during  heavy 
floods.  The  tombs  of  Turkish  saints,  like  the  dwelling  of  one 
before  noticed,  are  distinguished  by  a  little  red  flag,  and  a 
box  to  collect  alms.  But  the  most  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  route,  was  the  number  of  cemeteries ,  situate 
in  desert  places  over  which  the  road  passes ;  containing, 
severally,  from  three  to  four  hundred  graves,  with  grave¬ 
stones,  and  no  village  being  near  to  them.  The  wells  in 
Thrace  differed  from  any  we  had  ever  seen.  There  is  a 
kind  of  well  which  may  be  considered  as  universal  in 
Europe :  it  may  be  observed  from  the  shores  of  the  Icy 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean’,  namely,  that  which  exhibits 
the  antient  and  simple  mode  of  raising  water  by  a  huge 
lever,  having  at  one  end  a  counterpoise  to  the  bucket, 
formed  by  fastening  on  large  stones  :  and  this  sort  of  well 
sometimes  appears  in  Thrace.  But  there  is  another, 
more  common,  and  perhaps  more  antient :  this  consists  of 
an  arch,  from  which,  by  a  covered  flight  of  ten  or  fifteen 
steps,  persons  are  conducted  to  the  level  where  the  water 
rises.  The  Turkish  improvement  of  the  fountain  is  also  often 
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seen :  and  as  this  plan  is  much  to  be  preferred,  both  for  its 
convenience  and  cleanliness,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  it 
should  be  thus  frequent  in  the  most  barbarous  countries,  even 
by  the  way-side,  far  removed  from  any  habitations  ;  and  also 
in  the  poorest  towns  of  Italy ;  while  fountains  are  so  rare  in 
the  wealthiest  cities  of  Britain.  There  are  parts  of  England 
where  this  luxury,  which  would  be  so  conducive  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  is  almost  unknown.  When  we 
were  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  Gymmergine ,  we  passed 
the  ruins  of  another  city,  or  town,  upon  our  left,  called  by 
the  name  of  Mycena  Kalis.  The  walls  were  very  thick, 
and  had  been  constructed  of  large  pebbles,  imbedded  in 
mortar;  a  style  of  masonry  inconsistent  with  any  con¬ 
jecture,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  building,  excited  by  the 
remarkable  appellation  now  borne  by  these  ruins.  In 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  we  passed  a  river  called 
Aksu ;  and  at  sun-set  arrived  at  the  large  town  of  Gym¬ 
mergine,  written  Commercine  by  Belon\  According  to 
the  Pandects  of  Leunclavius,  these  names  are  corruptions  of 
Gumulza,  called  Gumulzina  by  the  Turks1 2.  About  half  an 
hour  before  we  entered  the  town,  we  saw  a  large  tumulus. 

It 


(1)  “  Nous  trouuasmes  vne  petite  bourgade  nominee  Commercine,  qui  est  h.  demie 
journee  de  Buuron ,  ou  il  y  avait  de  toutes  sortes  de  viandes  que  nous  voulusmes  acheter. 
II  y  a  les  ruines  d’vn  petit  chastelet,  dedens  lequel  est  l’Eglise  des  Grecs  Chrestiens : 
car  le  village  est  habitee  des  Grecs,  et  peu  de  Turcs.”  Belon.  Ol'servat.  des  plus. 
Singular.  &c.  en  Grece,  f.  6l.  Paris,  1 555. 

(2)  This  town  is  mentioned  by  Leunclavius,  in  his  “  Pandectes  Histories  Tur- 
cicoe,"  No.  43.  together  with  Marolia  (Maronea)  and  Seres.  “  Haec  oppida  locis 
paullo  ante  nominatis  vicina  sunt,  ulterius  in  Graeciam  de  die  scilicet  in  diem  progre- 
dientibus  e  Thracii  Turcis.  Sunt  enim  in  finibus  Thraciae  Gumulzina  et  Marolia, 
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Great  Plain 
of  Chouagi- 
larkir. 


It  will  be  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  a  part  of  the 
preceding  observations ;  because  the  geography  of  this 
country  is  so  little  known,  that  there  is  no  notice  taken  in 
any  modern  map,  either  of  the  great  plain  we  had  passed, 
or  of  the  remarkable  range  of  high  and  bare  mountains, 
extending  east  and  west ,  at  whose  feet  this  plain  lies.  The 
mountains  evidently  constitute  a  part  of  the  great  chain  ot 
Rhodope  :  they  now  bear,  as  was  before  stated,  the  name 
of  Karowlan  ;  and  the  plain  is  called  Chouagilarkir.  Many 
villages  and  towns  lie  out  of  the  road,  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  long  Rhodopcan  chain.  In  fact,  if  we  would  seek 
for  an  accurate  description  of  this  part  of  Thrace,  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  Herodotus ;  and  upon  this  account, 
the  best  map  of  the  country  is  that  which  was  published 
by  De  Lisle1,  because  it  was  adapted  to  the  text  of  the 
historian.  Herodotus ,  relating  the  march  of  Xerxes  towards 
Greece,  enumerates  with  great  fidelity  all  the  principal 
objects®. 


It 


non  magno  disjunct*  inlervallo.  Gumuhina  Castaldo  in  tabula  Graeciae  recentiori 
Cumalza  corrupte  scripta  legitur,  pro  Cumulza  vel  Gumulza,  quam  Turci  Gumulz'cnam 
vocant.  Marolia  Graecis  est  Maronia,  quae  inter  archiepiscopatus  refertur  a  Leone 
Augusto.  Geographis  nostris  jam  Marogna  dicitur.  Sita  est  ultra  civitatem  2Enum, 
de  qu&  numero  32.  diximus,  qua  itur  in  Thessaliam  e  Thracia.  Seres  Graecis 
numero  multitudinis  Serrje  dicuntur,  urbs  satis  Celebris,  quam  Leonis  Augusti  Novella 
refert  inter  metropoles.  Praetor  Graeciae  noster  haud  procul  a  Cisso,  de  qua  dictum 
numero  30,  versus  Marilzam,  vel  IIebrum  flumen  collocat.”  Chalcondyl.  Hist,  de 
Reb.  Turcic.  p.  417-  Paris,  1650. 

(1)  Graeciae  Pars  Septentrionalis,  Auctore  Gullelmo  De  Lisle.  Paris,  l/OS. 

(2)  zipfae  H  CK  TOV  \opi<TKOV  tTroptvtro  ctti  n)v  'EiWdtia,  k.  t.  A.  Herodoti 
Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  108.  p.  4  14.  ed.  Gronovii. 
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It  was  at  Gymmergine  that  we  received  the  first  authentic 
intelligence  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  country  towards 
the  east;  and  we  heard  the  news  that  Fairy ,  a  town 
through  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass,  in  our  way  to 
Constantinople,  had  been  taken  by  the  rebels,  and  was  now 
in  their  hands ;  its  former  inhabitants  having  fled  to  Mary, 
the  antient  Maronea,  We  found,  however,  from  the  arrival 
of  Tartar  couriers,  that  the  road  was  considered  as  being 
open ;  the  rebels  in  possession  of  Fairy  having  given  notice 
that  travellers  might  pass  unmolested. 

Gymmergine  contains  one  thousand  houses :  of  this 
number.  Jour  hundred  belong  to  Greeks,  sixty  to  Jews, 
Jifteen  to  Armenians,  and  the  rest  to  its  Turkish  inhabitants. 
rlhere  is  here  carried  on  an  inland  commerce,  in  the 
sale  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool ,  &c.  As  we  passed 
through  the  streets,  we  were  insulted  and  pelted  by  the 
rabble.  The  Turks  calling  us  Djowrs ;  and  even  the 
Greeks,  seeing  that  we  were  escorted  by  a  Tchohodar,  mistook 
us  for  French  prisoners  going  to  Constantinople,  and  reviled 
us  accordingly.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  seeing 
some  Greek  ( Guyumdji )  silversmiths  at  work,  we  asked 
them  for  (ra^sre?  vu'kcuzs)  medals ;  but  they  hurried  us 
away  through  fear  of  the  Turks ;  promising,  however,  to 
come  to  the  khan .  In  the  evening,  the  minarets  were 
illuminated  for  the  Ramadan •  Feing  feverish,  and  troubled 
with  pains  in  the  joints,  whether  owing  to  bad  air  or  to 
fatigue,  we  took  the  advice  of  our  old  Tchohodar ,  and 
followed  his  example,  by  going  to  the  public  bath.  “  You 
will  cog)#  put  of  it,  said  he,  t(  as  supple  and  refreshed  as 
VO*,,  iv.  3  l  if 


i 
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chap. xiii.  if  you  were  born  again.”  When  we  came  to  this  place, 
we  only  wished  that  some  such  painter  as  Hogarth  had 
delineated  the  scene  that  was  here  exhibited.  The  interior  of 
the  bath  was  full ;  and  it  might  have  been  deemed  a  cavern  of 
the  Furies.  We  beheld  a  dark  vault,  in  which  a  number  of 
ghastly  and  pallid  figures,  with  lamps  faintly  glimmering 
through  the  steam,  came  in  shrouds,  as  from  the  tombs,  to 
stare  upon  our  faces.  They  had  bald  heads,  with  whiskers  or 
long  beards ;  and  as  they  exposed  their  bare  arms,  we  observed 
that  they  were  tattooed  and  marked  with  gunpowder.  Being 
conducted  along  the  gloomy  passages,  we  heard  such  horrid 
howling  and  incantations,  that  we  feared  to  proceed  ;  for  the 
sounds  were  increased  and  confused  by  echoes  and  reverbera¬ 
tions  from  the  vaulted  roofs.  At  last,  being  prepared  for  the 
sudatory ,  we  were  led  to  an  inner  vault,  and  inhaled  an 
atmosphere  in  which  we  felt  as  if  we  should  be  suffocated, 
until  we  were  relieved  by  a  copious  perspiration  excited  by  the 
hot  vapour  filling  the  chamber.  After  this,  the  attendants 
proceeded  to  their  usual  office  of  kneading  and  cracking  the 
limbs  and  joints ;  considered  by  the  Turks  as  a  great  luxury, 
but  by  us  as  so  exceedingly  unpleasant  that  we  soon  put 
a  stop  to  the  operation,  and  returned  to  the  khan . 

Guyumdjt.  Here  we  found  the  ( Guyumdji )  silversmiths,  waiting  for 

us,  with  a  number  of  medals  for  sale.  If  we  may  depend 
upon  what  these  men  affirm,  silver  coins  alone  are  found : 
possibly  the  peasants  bring  silver  only  for  sale,  as  the 
bronze  would  not  be  purchased  for  melting.  All  the  medals 
offered  to  us  here  were  of  silver ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  greater  number  consisted  of  medals  of 

Rhodes, 
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Rhodes ,  differing  in  their  dies.  Some  of  them  were  bad  medals 
of  Alexander ;  or  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Trajan  and  Antoninus 
Pius  ;  and  there  were  many  Consular  coins  ; — also  the  large 
silver  tetradrachms  of  Heraclea  Sintica,  most  of  which  were 
spurious  ;  but  whether  antient  or  modern  forgeries  we  could 
not  tell ;  the  metal  was  not  sonorous,  nor  the  work  sharp  ; 
the  die  being  indistinctly  developed,  and  the  surface  rough. 

The  following  morning  {Jan.  6),  being  that  of  the 
celebration  of  a  Greek  festival,  great  difficulty  occurred  in 
procuring  either  horses  for  the  road,  or  any  Surudji 1 
to  accompany  them.  The  author,  with  the  Tchohodar, 
waited  upon  the  Agha,  and  made  known  his  situation  ; 
at  the  same  time  exhibiting  his  firman  and  passports.  The 
Agha  boasted  that  the  firman  was  to  him  a  matter  of  little 
consideration :  “  he  knew  how  to  do  his  duty  towards  Djowrs , 
without  any  such  authority.”  The  conference  ended,  however, 
in  his  sending  an  officer  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  post- 
horses  at  the  klian.  The  persons  who  came  with  them  betrayed 
a  manifest  reluctance :  first  arrived  a  Turkish  Surudji ,  with  his 
own,  and  two  horses  ;  afterwards,  a  Greek  guide,  with  five 
other  horses.  The  two  first  horses  being  ready,  and  the  Surudji 
impatient  to  start,  Mr.  Cripps  and  the  author  set  out  with  this 
man  ;  leaving  the  Tchohodar  to  follow  with  Antonio  and  the 
other  guide  with  the  baggage.  We  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  half  an  hour  from  Gy  mmergine,  before  the  Turkish  Surudji 

who 
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(l)  The  Surudji  is  the  postillion  or  guide,  who  accompanies  post-horses  in  Turkey , 
and  takes  care  of  them  upon  the  road.  The  word  Surudji,  with  two  French  u's,  literally 
means  “  a  guide  j'  conducteur. 
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chap.^  xiii,  whQ  was  with  us,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  commanded  us 
to  halt,  and  wait  until  the  rest  of  the  party  should  arrive  : 
and  upon  our  persisting  in  continuing  our  journey,  the 
miscreant  drew  forth  his  atcighan  \  and,  threatening  to  stab 
Mr.  Cripps,  made  him  descend  from  his  horse,  and  stand  in 
the  mud ;  using  every  menacing  expression  at  the  same 
time.  We  were  armed  only  with  one  of  the  large  Turkish 
poignards,  which  we  were  accustomed  to  use  in  digging  the 
roots  of  plants,  when  we  collected  specimens  for  our 
herbary;  but  two  Englishmen,  even  if  unarmed,  ought  to  be 
a  match  for  one  Turk,  with  all  his  weapons :  it  would  have 
been  no  difficult  matter,  therefore,  to  rid  ourselves  of  this 
fellow  and  to  gallop  off  with  the  horses  ;  but  we  waited  very 
patiently,  and  even  endeavoured  to  pacify  our  mutineer 
until  the  Tchohodar  came  ;  who  said  it  was  necessary  to 
endure  it  all ;  that  we  should  be  impaled  alive  if  we  ventured 
to  strike  any  of  the  inhabitants;  that  it  was  well  nothing 
worse  had  happened  ;  there  being  neither  government  nor 
religion  in  the  country,  and  he  wished  we  were  well  out 
of  it.  The  ill  humour  of  the  Surudft  proceeded  solely 

I  •  ..  9 

from  his  long  fast,  for  the  Ramadan ;  but  the  whole 
district  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion,  and  bade  defiance 

to 


(l)  “  A  long  dagger,  worn  with  pistols  in  the  belt,  in  a  metal  scabbard,  generally 
of  silver  ;  and  among  the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold.”  See  Lord  Byron's  Giaour,  p.  17. 
line  16.  and  Note.  Lond.  1813. 

“  1  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 

But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 

More  near — each  turban  I  can  scan, 

And  silver-sheathed  utaghan .” 


I 
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to  all  authority.  We  traversed  again  the  long  and  dreary  chap.xiu.^ 
Plain  of  Chouagilarkir  for  two  hours,  when  we  arrived  at  Bridges, 
a  bridge  of  eight  or  nine  arches.  Half  an  hour  from  this 
bridge  we  passed  a  small  village ;  and  one  hour  afterwards 
another  village ,  with  an  antient  bridge  of  eight  arches  over 
a  small  river.  We  then  came  to  another  village  and  a 
ruined  bridge,  distant  four  hours  from  Gymmergine .  In 

this  manner  we  continued  riding  through  this  dreary  plain 
for  another  hour,  when  it  began  to  grow  dark  :  and  as  the 
Surudjees  were  so  surly  that  they  refused  to  answer  any  of 
our  questions,  finding  that  we  were  close  to  a  village  called 
Tchafts-tcheyr ,  or  Shaft-cheyr,  we  resolved  to  halt  for  the  Tchafts- 
night.  Here  a  new  difficulty  occurred,  for  we  could  not  tdie)r‘ 
prevail  upon  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  lodge  us  :  but  as  it 
gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
hospitality  perhaps  ever  known,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  relate 
our  adventure  more  particularly. 

The  rascally  Surudjees  who  were  with  our  baggage  had  Extraordinary 
already  dismounted  it,  and  were  leaving  us  upon  the  bare  JSity  °f 
earth,  when  an  old  Turk ,  casually  passing,  and  hearing  some 
altercation  between  these  men  and  the  Tchohodar ,  demanded 
the  cause  of  the  dispute.  Being  informed  that  these  men 
refused  to  proceed  any  farther,  and  that  some  poor  Djowrs  * 

were 


(2)  Lord  Byrons  beautiful  poem  of  the  Giaour  having  given  rise  to  frequent 
inquiry  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  writing  this  word,  whether  Djowr,  or  Giaour  ;  it 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  both  are  correct,  the  difference  being  only  local.  Our 
learned  orientalist,  the  Rev.  George  Cecil  Renouard ,  has  observed,  that  the  Turks  of  the 
Islands  use  Djowr,  and  all  the  Moslems  of  the  Continent,  Ghiaur. 
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chap.  xiir.  Were  in  danger  of  being  exposed  all  night  houseless  in  the 


mud,  he  ordered  the  Surudjees  to  bring  our  baggage  to  his 
house,  and  bade  us  all  follow  him.  This  being  done,  we 
were  received  into  an  open  inclosed  court,  while  a  room 
was  prepared  for  us.  As  soon  as  we  were  conducted  to 
this  apartment,  we  found  the  floor  covered  with  clean  mats, 
and  a  blazing  fire  already  kindled.  The  owner  of  this 
dwelling  was  not  rich  ;  yet  he  caused  a  supper  to  be  sent  to 
us  from  his  little  charem,  where  it  was  prepared  by  his 
women.  Of  the  sacrifice  thus  made  to  hospitality  by  a 
Moslem  we  were  not  yet  fully  aware.  We  were  supplied 
with  every  thing  necessary  to  our  comfort  and  repose ;  and 
the  next  morning,  when  we  rose  to  depart,  horses  were 
waiting  for  us  at  the  door.  To  our  regret,  as  well  as 
surprise,  when  we  tendered  payment  for  our  night’s 
lodging  and  provisions,  our  benevolent  host  would  accept 
of  “  nothing,”  as  he  said,  but  our  good  wishes;”  and 
bidding  us  ( Urlarula )  a  good  journey!  withdrew  from 
our  sight.  Soon  after  quitting  this  hospitable  mansion, 
perceiving  that  a  volume  of  plants  belonging  to  our  herbary 
was  missing,  one  of  us  returned  in  search  of  it;  and  found 
that  the  family,  who  had  so  kindly  entertained  us,  had  actually 
carried  out  and  broken  the  earthen  vessels  out  of  which  we 
drank  water  ;  and  were  besides  busily  employed  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  ceremony  of  purification,  by  fumigating  the  mats, 
and  scouring  the  room  which  they  conceived  to  have  been 
defiled  by  the  presence  of  Christians.  The  inconvenience, 
therefore,  and  the  loss,  which  our  visit  to  this  liberal  Moslem 
had  occasioned  in  his  family,  will  shew  to  what  an  extent 


the 
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the  virtue  of  hospitality  is  sometimes  carried  among  the 
Turks.  This  village  of  Tchafts-tcheyr  is  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  great  plain  of  Chouagilarkir,  and  it  is  the 
last  which  it  contains  towards  the  east.  We  rejoiced  when 
we  left  it ;  being  heartily  tired  of  the  sight  of  a  country 
with  so  little  variation  in  its  appearance,  and  so  disfigured 
by  its  fens  and  desolated  soil. 

Our  road  from  Tchafts-tcheyr  offered  a  continual  ascent 
over  a  mountain,  in  an  easterly  direction,  for  an  hour,  until 
we  arrived  at  a  village  called  Kallia  Gederai;  situate  exactly 
midway  between  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople.  This 
wild  and  elevated  region  is  upon  the  heights  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  promontory  Serrium,  once  inhabited  by  the  Cicones, 
who  assisted  Priam  against  the  Greeks ;  and  whose  capital 
Ismarus  was  therefore  destroyed  by  Ulysses,  in  his  return 
from  Troy.  Serrium  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus There 
was  upon  this  promontory,  in  antient  times,  a  little  town  of 
the  same  name  ;  perhaps  where  Shepshe  now  stands.  In 
the  passes  of  this  mountainous  district  we  frequently  met 
with  aged  Greek  peasants  playing  upon  the  tambourgi, 
or  long  Turkish  drum,  in  honour  of  the  Ramadan ,  and 
thus  collecting  pardhs  from  the  Tartars,  and  from  other 
travellers.  In  three  hours  we  came  to  the  village 
of  Shepshe,  where  we  saw  a  party  of  armed  Turks  as  a 
patrole,  keeping  a  look-out,  to  watch  the  incursions  of  the 

rebels. 


CHAP.  xm. 


Serrium  Pro¬ 
montory. 


Shepshe. 


(l)  T cKevTctict  civto v y  2EPPEION,  uKptj  ovofMMJTy').  o  ^upot  ovroc  TOTrcCKuidv 

rjv  K ikqvuv.  Herodot.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  59.  p.  403.  ed.  Gronov. 
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Peresteria. 


Great  Roman 
Road. 


Territory  of 
the  Cicones. 


Appearance  of 
Fairy  after  its 
conflagration. 


rebels,  and  give  an  alarm  at  their  approach.  Another  hour’s 
journey  brought  us  to  a  place  called  Peresteria ;  and  in  five 
hours  from  the  time  of  our  leaving  Kallia  Gederai  we  came 
to  the  dcrvene,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Gymmergine  and  Fairy  :  it  is  also  the  half-way 
of  this  mountain-pass.  The  road  here  is  frequently  paved  ; 
being  a  part  of  the  old  Roman  High-way ,  leading  from  Rome 
to  Constantinople1 .  Soon  after  leaving  the  dcrvene ,  we  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  Aegean,  and  of  the  islands  Samothrace, 
Imbros,  and  Lemnos.  Our  whole  day’s  journey  was  over 
a  mountainous  region.  About  one  hour  before  we  arrived 
at  Fairy,  a  noble  prospect  was  again  displayed,  of  all  the 
Gulph  of  tEnos,  with  Samothrace,  and  the  more  distant 
islands  of  the  jEgean  Sea. 

Fairy  is  situate  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain 
Serrium,  and  at  the  western  extremity  of  another  plain, 
which  begins  after  passing  over  this  mountain  ;  the  next  in 
succession  to  that  of  Chouagilarkir.  It  is  distant  eleven  hours 
and  a  half  from  Tchafts-tcheyr,  and  within  the  an  tient  territory 
of  the  Cicones.  As  we  drew  nigh  to  what  had  been  the 
town  only  six  days  before,  we  perceived  that  the  devastations 
made  by  Ulysses  in  his  march  had  been  renewed ;  Fairy 
exhibited  one  wide  heap  of  smoking  ruins  : — yet  amidst  these 
ruins  we  were  to  seek  for  a  night’s  lodging.  We  had  been 
on  horseback  this  day  fiom  one  hour  before  sun-rise,  until  an 

hour 


(l)  “  Le  chemin  de  ceste  plain  ( Commercine )  estoit  le  droit  grand  chemin  ancien, 
pour  aller  de  Rome  a  Constantinople,  et  estoit  paue  de  moult  grosses  pierres  taillees  a 
l’antique.”  Belon.  Ohservat.  des  plus  Singular.  &c.  en  Grece ,  /.  61.  Paris,  1 555. 
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hour  after  sun-set,  when  we  rode  into  its  deserted  streets.  VCHA^- xin- 
On  every  side  we  saw  nothing  bat  the  remains  of  houses 
consumed,  and  the  terrible  evidences  of  the  sacking  and 
burning  of  a  town  by  a  host  of  furious  insurgents.  The 
caravanserai  alone  remained  standing  ;  but  in  such  a  state  of 
disorder,  and  so  crowded  with  cattle,  that  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  lie  down  upon  the  reeking  ashes  of  the  place  : 
the  whole  floor  of  it  was  covered  with  dung  and  mud. 

The  khan  had  been  burned  ;  but  in  lieu  of  it,  a  kind  of 
booth  had  been  erected,  by  putting  together  a  few  planks, 
where  coffee  was  sold  to  the  rebels :  and,  as  we  were 
forced  to  consign  ourselves  into  their  hands,  we  considered 
that  we  should  be  safer  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  than 
where  we  were  liable  to  the  attacks  of  more  private  marauders. 

Hitherto  we  had  seen  only  a  few  armed  individuals  collected 
about  this  booth,  who  offered  us  no  molestation .  We  agreed 
therefore  with  the  owner  of  it,  to  remain  with  him  until  the 
morning.  All  the  former  inhabitants  of  Fairy  had  deserted 
the  place;  and  fled  to  another  town  called  Mary\  the 

IsMARUS 


(2)  This  town  occurs  in  the  ordinary  route  from  Salomca  to  Constantinople ,  between 
Gy  miner,  gin  e  and  Fairy.  We  were  conducted  from  Gymmergine  to  Fairy  without 
passing  through  Mary ,  by  which  we  saved  three  hours  of  the  journey.  The  two  routes 
are  thus  laid  down  in  Mr.  Cripps's  MS.  Journal : 


From  Gymmergine  to 

Hours 

Mary  . 

10 

Fairy  . 

8 

18 

From  Gymmergine  to 

Hours 

Tchafts-tcheyr 

5 

Kallia  Gederai 

1 

Shepshe 

2 

Peresteria 

1 

Dervene 

1 

Fairy  . 

5 

15 

3  M 
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chap.  xiii.  Ismarus  of  Homer 1  and  Virgil \  It  afterwards  bore  the 
ismarus.  name  of  Maronea.  Stephanus  mentions  the  Lake  Maris*, 
whence  Mary.  This  was  the  renowned  city  of  the 
Cicones  which  experienced  the  vindictive  rage  of  Ulysses , 
when  it  was  reduced  by  him  to  the  condition  in  which 
we  now  beheld  Fairy4;  and  in  an  age  when  the  pre¬ 
datory  warfare  of  these  countries  was  much  the  same 
that  it  is  now.  The  armed  mountaineers  of  Rhodope  may 
be  considered  as  the  faithful  representatives  of  the  allies 
of  Priam ;  and  their  manners  as  little  ameliorated  by  any 
trace  of  civilization  What  a  night  did  we  pass  among 
them,  in  the  coffee-booth  at  Fairy!  While  day-light  remained, 
few  of  them  made  their  appearance  ;  but  as  soon  as  darkness 
enabled  them  to  venture  forth  from  their  lurking-places, 
the  booth  became  filed  with  fiercer  ruffians  than  we  had 
seen  since  our  visit  to  the  Circassians  of  Caucasus.  Their 
coming  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  their  tophaikes ; 

first 


(1)  Odyss.  ix.  ver.  40  and  198.  The  Lake  Ismaris  is  also  mentioned  by  Herodotus 

vid.  lib.  vii.  c.  IO9.  p.  415.  ed.  Gronovii,  L.  Bat.  1715. 

(g)  - .  “  Juvat  Ismara  Baccho 

“  Conserere,  atque  olea  magnum  vestireTaburnum." 

Georgic.  lib.  ii.  p.  44.  jL.Bat.  1636. 

*'  Nec  tantum  Rhodope  miratur,  et  Ismarus  Orphea.” 

Rnrnlir.  Kr.loP*  vi.  Iff. 


. _ .  “  Ismarii  conjux  lougaeva  Dorycli.” 

AZneid.  lib.  iv.  p.  196. 

“  Te  quoque  raagnanimae  viderunt  Ismare  gentes 
“  Vulnera  dirigere.” -  Ibid.  lib.  x.  p.  300. 

(3)  MAPHNEIA,  v6\ie  Kucoviac,  Kara  rr\v  iv  ®pq.Ktj  ^ppdvijaov.  'Ey  Zi, 
Xtfivr)  MAPI2-  iv  Si  M apuvtua  vdXis.  Steph.  Lib.  de  Urbib.  p.  445.  Amst.  1678. 

(4)  ’IXto'efv  p. £  <f>ipo>v  avcpoe  K iKoveaai  Trd\a<j<Tt v,  ’ISMAPUP  tvda  S  iyu  tt6\iv 
tvpa  Oov,  dfXetra  S'  avrovs,  k.  r.  A.  Odyss.  lib.  ix.  39. 
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first  at  a  distance,  and  then  close  to  the  booth.  As  our 
miserable  shed  was  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
we  wished  to  keep  a  lamp  burning,  we  were  employed  in 
patching  paper  over  some  of  the  holes,  and  in  covering  the 
crevices  with  our  packing  clothes,  when  we  found  them 
suddenly  torn  down  by  these  fellows  without,  who  presented 
their  grim  visages,  looking  through  the  apertures  in  the  sides 
of  the  booth,  to  see  who  were  within.  All  this  while  the 
firing  of  their  tophaikes  continued  so  close  to  us,  that 
we  expected  at  every  instant  to  receive  a  random  shot. 
Presently  a  party  of  them  rushed  into  the  booth,  and  became 
clamorous  for  coffee.  While  this  was  serving4,  they  seated 
themselves  rudely  by  us,  stamping  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets,  and  kindling  their  pipes  at  a  mongul5 6  that  stood 
for  that  purpose.  At  sight  of  these  men,  our  Tchohodar 
became  very  uneasy.  He  had  seated  himself  in  a  corner  of 
the  booth  with  his  ataghan  and  pistols  in  his  belt;  but 
loosing  his  girdle,  he  now  examined  his  weapons,  and 
placed  them  in  due  readiness  before  him.  We  were  then 
lying  upon  our  baggage,  and  affected  sleep  ;  although  with 
as  little  somnolency  as  might  be  expected  in  the  midst  of 

such 

(5)  This  custom  of  calling  for  coffee  in  a  public  booth  in  Turkey  answers  to  the 
practice  among  our  lower  orders  of  calling  for  leer  or  spirituous  liquors.  The  coffee  is 
presented  in  cups  that  hold  about  as  much  of  this  beverage  as  would  fill  a  table-spoon, 
and  as  thick  as  mud ;  the  thicker  the  better.  For  this  the  guest  pays  one  pardh. 
A  Turk  will  enjoy  his  evening  with  as  much  gaiety  and  satisfaction,  who  spends  six  parabs 
for  his  coffee,  and  two  for  his  tobacco,  as  an  Englishman  who  spends  two  shillings  in 
leer  :  and  he  has  anothei  advantage  over  the  Englishman,  in  not  becoming  intoxicated 
with  what  he  drinks,  although  his  spirits  be  equally  exhilarated.”  Cripps's  MS.  Journal. 

Iff)  The  Mongul  is  a  brazier  of  charcoal. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Perilous  situa¬ 
tion  of  the 
Author  and  his 
companions. 
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Behaviour  of 
the  Rebels. 


such  company.  To  say  that  we  were  not  alarmed  would 
be  ridiculous;  but  it  was  hardly  possible  to  refrain  from 
laughter,  at  seeing,  occasionally,  the  old  Tchohodar ,  who 
pretended  to  be  engaged  in  his  devotions,  every  now  and 
then  taking  up  slily  the  hem  of  his  garment l,  when  he 
observed  that  we  regarded  him,  to  express  his  horror  at  our 
situation.  A  ferocious  looking  Turk ,  with  a  dark  blue 
turban  about  his  temples,  the  fringe  of  which  almost  covered 
one  side  of  his  face,  came  in  with  three  others  about 
midnight,  and  seemed  to  conduct  himself  as  a  chief  among 
these  rebels.  Our  Tchohodar  addressed  him  with  the  usual 
salutation  among  the  Moslems,  “  Salam  alcikoum,  Effendi  /” 
“  Peace  be  with  you ,  Sir  !  ”  but  be  made  no  reply.  While  he 
was  drinking  his  coffee,  pointing  to  us,  he  said,  in  a  surly 
tone,  “  fVho  are  these  French  dogs  P  and  what  is  their 
business  hereP ”  “  They  are  not  Frenchmen ,  Effendi  !**  said 

the  Tchohodar,  “  but  the  greatest  enemies  of  Frenchmen  : 
they  are  Englishmen,  and  the  friends  of  all  true  Moslems  !  ” 
“  Don’t  tell  us  of  Englishmen ,”  said  he,  evidently  displeased, 
and  striking  the  floor  with  the  butt-end  of  his  tophaike  : 
“  we  know  none  of  your  distinctions  :  a  djowr  is  a  djowr  ! 
dare  you  deny  that  ?”  The  Tchohodar  added,  that  “  he 
was  not  disposed  for  contradiction  ;  that  it  was  truly 
Ramazan*  time  ;  and  not  a  season  for  quarrelling  — upon 

which 


(l)  This  expressive  signal  of  caution  among  the  Turks  has  been  before  explained. 
See  p.  36,  Note  ( 1 ). 

(2‘)  “  The  different  mode  of  using  this  word  is  thus  explained.  The  Turks,  Persians, 
and  Indians,  call  it  Ramazan;  but  the  Arals,  from  whom  the  word  came,  Ramadan. 
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which  another  of  the  gang  said,  “  Yes !  it  is  lla/nazan 
time  ;  and  we  mean  to  celebrate  it :  we  have  lighed  one  fire 
already  in  Fairy  for  the  Ramazan  ;  and  we  intend  to  light 
other  fires  before  the  Ramazan  is  ended  1”  To  all  which  the 
Tchohodar  only  contented  himself  by  repeating,  “  Inshallah! 
In  sha'llali 3 /”  Afterwards  they  fell  to  relating  their 
exploits  :  and  this  conversation  served  to  tranquillize  them 
a  little;  for  about  two  hours  after  midnight  they  retired,  and 
left  us  in  quiet  possession  of  the  booth.  When  they  were 
all  gone,  the  Tchohodar  went  to  prayers  in  good  earnest, 
exclaiming  loudly,  Ma  shallah3 4!  And  holding  up  his  hands, 
to  express  more  forcibly  his  sense  of  our  deliverance,  he  said, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  that  if  he 
had  produced  the  firman  which  he  had  in  his  bosom,  instead 
of  deriving  protection  from  it,  we  should  all  of  us  have 
been  put  to  death.  Indeed  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood ,  when  in 
a  similar  situation  among  the  rebels  north  of  Constantinople , 
has  been  attributed  entirely  to  his  want  of  discretion,  in 
not  concealing  the  firman  and  letters  of  authority  he  carried 
with  him  ;  for  they  offered  him  no  molestation  until  he 
made  known  the  nature  of  his  passports  ;  when  he  was 
instantly  shot. 

The 


(3)  “  If  God  wills  it !  If  God  wills  it  !" 

(4)  Ma  sha'  llah  t  is  an  exclamation  of  gratitude  upon  any  occasion  :  literally 
interpreted,  it  signifies  “  What  hath  God  done  ?"  But  the  Turks  write  it  upon  the 
outside  of  their  houses  as  an  amulet ;  and  in  this  manner. 
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CHAP.  XIH. 


Particulars  of 
the  sacking1 
anil  burning 
of  Fairy. 


The  moment  that  day-light  appeared,  we  hastened  to  the 
caravanserai  for  horses  :  and  here  we  learned,  that  out  of  one 
hundred  horses,  formerly  kept  there  for  posting,  only  sixteen 
remained.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  killed  at 
the  taking  of  the  town,  before  the  rebels  set  fire  to  it :  they 
entered  during  the  night,  exactly  as  they  visited  us  at  the 
booth ;  only  in  greater  number,  and  with  cannon  ;  nobody 
knowing  whence  they  came.  Ninety  houses  were  entirely 
burnt  to  the  ground,  besides  the  mosque,  khan,  &c.  ;  and 
others  were  so  completely  destroyed,  that  of  a  large  town 
nothing  now  remained  but  its  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  the  caravanserai  and  the  coffee-booth.  The  rebellious 
mountaineers  are  said  to  perform  their  incursions  from  the 
most  distant  places,  with  surprising  rapidity.  They  poured 
into  Fairy,  on  the  night  of  its  capture,  like  a  torrent,  after 
firing  a  few  rounds  of  artillery.  The  inhabitants  having 
nothing  to  defend  the  town  but  their  small  arms,  it  was 
soon  in  flames.  A  dreadful  scene  of  blood  and  tumult  then 
ensued  :  to  the  noise  of  the  conflagration  were  added  the 
howling  and  shouts  of  the  rebels,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
poor  inhabitants.  No  one  of  the  fugitives  had  yet  ventured  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  so  much  horror:  but  the  Tartar  couriers 
passed  through  the  place  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  other  road, 
we  had  been  constrained  to  do  the  same  ;  not  expecting, 
however,  to  meet  with  so  much  peril  as  we  had  encountered 
during  this  fearful  night.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Pashas 
throughout  all  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  then  in  a  state 
of  warfare;  either  among  themselves,  or  with  the  Turkish 
government :  and  there  was  no  road  entirely  free  from  the 

danger 
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danger  either  of  the  insurgents,  or  of  those  bands  of  ^hap.  xiii 
plunderers,  who,  profiting  by  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country,  poured  down  from  the  mountains  upon  the  plains. 

When  those  robbers  meditate  an  attack,  the  expedition  they 
use  is  such,  that  they  overwhelm  the  inhabitants  before 
any  intelligence  is  received  of  their  approach  ;  and  the  blow 
being  altogether  unexpected,  is  always  successful.  The  cause  of  the 

dis&sl6r< 

alleged  cause  of  the  disorders  at  Fair y  was  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  dispute  between  the  Agha  and  his 
Tchohodar ;  when  the  latter  having  fled  from  his  master, 

'  returned  with  a  band  of  insurgents,  and  set  fire  to  the 
town  ;  plundering  it  of  every  thing  that  could  be  carried 
off,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants l.  The  flames  were  seen 
as  far  off  as  Kishan ,  distant  eight  hours  from  Fairy ,  in  the 
road  to  Constantinople.  The  Agha  escaped,  and  took  refuge 
in  Mary. 

We  observed  a  few  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  Fairy ,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  large  marble  capital  of  a  Doric  column  ;  also  an 
antient  fountain :  but  the  state  of  the  place  allowed  us 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  look  for  works  of 
art.  We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  horses;  a  Difficulty  of 
strong  opposition  being  made  to  our  hiring  those  at  the  Jown!”5  the 

caravanserai. 


(1)  T o<ppa  0  dp  olyop.£voi  KIKONE2  KIK0NE22I  ytydvtvv, 

0/  a<j>itrt  yeiTOvcs  i)uav  upa  tt\covcq  teal  apelovs, 

''llvupov  va'iovTK,  ’EITI2TAMEN0I  MEN  ’AO’  'innHN 
"ANAPA2I  MAPNA20AI,  KAI''O0I  XPH  IIEZON  ’EONTA, 
TH\0oi'  £7T£i0’,  uaa  (pilWa ,  kcu  dlvdea  y (vercu  upr\, 

'Htpioi. -  Odyss.  lib.ix.  47- 
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chap. xui.  caravanserai.  At  last,  however,  what  with  entreaties, 
bribes,  kicks,  and  cuffs,  here  a  piastre ,  and  there  a  blow , 
first  persuasions,  and  then  menaces,  we  at  last  bade  adieu  to 
Fairy ;  hoping  never  to  set  our  feet  again  within  the  territory 
of  the  Cicoxes1. 


(l)  O?  Octrov  tv  irtX'iw  KIKONflN  vtto  cyiudevrtc.  Odyss.  lib.  ix.  66. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


FROM  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  CICONES,  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

River  Hebrus  P lain  of  Doriscus  — -/Enos  — River  Xearus  — indent 
allusion  to  the  Tobacco  plant  — kV ish  gold  of  the  Hebrus — Territory 
of  the  Apsynthi — Achooria — Kishan — State  of  the  Country — Medals 
—  Grecian  origin  of  English  Pantomine  —  Caduceus  of  Hermes 
explained  Mode  of  practising  Physic  in  Turkey  —  Ramadan — 
Bulgar  Kieu  — Malgara — Develi —  Winter  of  the  Archipelago- 
Prayers  of  the  Moslems— National  character  of  the  Turks—  Yenijick 
Rhodosto  Bisanthe  Prospect  of  the  Propontis  —Antient  and 

modern  history  of  Rhodosto — Inhospitable  appearance  of  Thrace _ 

Thracian  and  Trojan  Barrows — Eshi  Eregli — Situation  o/Perinthus 
vol.  IV.  3  n  — Heraclea 
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_ Heraclea —  Inscription  —  Macron tichos  —  Curious  anecdote  of  a 

Swallow — Selymbria — Roman  marks  of  distance — Crevatis — Buyuk 
Tchekmadji  — Kutchiik  Tchekmadji— Arrival  at  Constantinople— 
Behaviour  of  the  populace — Soros  of  Atracian  Marble — Per  a. 

aup^xiv.  J^ejoicing  in  our  escape  from  Fairy ,  we  made  good  speed 
across  the  plain,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Maritza  river 
in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  which  is  counted  an  hour’s 
River  distance  from  the  town.  This  river  is  the  Hebrus  of  Scylax ' 

Hebirus. 

and  Herodotus'.  We  found  it  to  be  much  swoln,  broad, 
and  muddy1 2 3.  Our  passage  over  it  was  effected  by  means  of 
a  rope  ferry  with  a  barge.  As  soon  as  we  landed  upon  the 
eastern  side,  we  received  the  fallacious  congratulations  of  the 
ferrymen,  upon  having  escaped  the  territory  of  the  rebels ; 
but  this  was  only  true  as  far  as  it  related  to  those  who 

burned 


(1)  In  the  original  text  of  Scylax,  the  reading  is,  Trorajadg  A ovpiaKog,  'Adfiapos, 
Kctl  fV  avTOv  reiyos,  A Tvos  Tr6\ig  Kai  Xifzvijv,  rel^rj  A’lvuv  h  ry  Qpcticy ;  but 
Vossius  says,  “  Dorisci  fluminis  mentio  apud  neminem,  quod  sciam,  est.  Puto  itaque 
sic  scribendum  hunc  locum :  II ora/iog  ''E fipog,  ical  iir  avrov  AoptaKog  rei-^og." 
Scylac.  Caryandens.  Peripl.  p.  65.  ed.  Gronovii,  L.  Bat.  1 697 • 

(2)  Vide  Herodotum,  lib.  iv.  c.  90.  p.  251 5  et  lib.  vii.  c.  5Q.  p.  402. 


or!  fZvnviM)  17 


L.  Bat.  1716. 

(3)  The  following  passage  occurs  in  Leunclavius ,  respecting  the  Maritza  : 

“  Sed  Praetor,  paullo  post,  hsec  de  Maritza  subjicit :  Alii  sedes  constituebant  versus 
inferiores  partes,  et  eum  fluvium  quem  lingua  vulgaris,  ut  antea  dictum  est,  Maritzam 
vocat.  Reapse  quidem  is  Hebrus  est,  qui  versus  ^Enum  oppidum  excurrens,  ibidem  in 
iEgaeum  se  pelagus  effundit.  Sed  quia  cum  hoc  et  alii  se  conjungunt  amnes,  ac 
majorem  efficiuut :  iccirco  nomen  etiam  apud  accolas  mutat.  Flumina  verb  quae 
Praetor  ab  Hebro  sive  Maritza  recipi  commemorat,  alia  non  est  necesse  recenseri, 
quod  Turcicis  nostris  illustrandis  non  serviant.”  He  mentions,  however,  two  5  the 
Harda  and  the  Tunsa ;  which,  he  says,  Chalcondyles  often  calls  Tcenarus ;  perhaps  the 
Tjearus  of  Herodotus.  Fide  Chalcondylem,  Hist,  de  Ret.  Turcie.  p.  413.  Paris ,  1650. 
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burned  Fairy  ;  the  country  eastward  being  infested  by  other 
predatory  bands.  This  allusion  to  the  passing  out  of  one 
territory  into  another  is  very  antient,  with  reference  to  the 
Hebrus  :  it  formerly  divided  the  Cicones  from  the 
Apsynthi.  Rivers,  as  natural  boundaries,  long  maintain  a 
distinction  between  inhabitants  of  the  same  country:  no 
lapse  of  time  has  annihilated  the  distinction  between  the 
Trastevenm  and  those  Romans  who  dwell  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tiber.  This  great  maritime  plain,  watered 
by  the  Hebrus,  was  antiently  called  Doriscus,  from  a  regal 
citadel  of  that  name,  used  as  a  bulwark  by  Darius  in  his  war 
with  the  Scythians'.  A  small  part  of  it,  that  which  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  promontory  Serriurn,  and  the  river,  was 
rendered  famous  by  the  review  and  muster  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  who  here  numbered  his  forces,  previous  to  their 
descent  upon  Greece'.  The  same  place  is  mentioned  by 
Plmy’,  and  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus1.  The  regal  citadel 
was  upon  the  western  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Hebrus'; 

as 


(4)  'O  It  \oplmoc  tor,  tv  Qpwvmy «M,  r!  mi  *,itov  uiya.  it  aiToi 

<v  ri  T«x«  „  :l  Ji  l;:z 

.  ^  "  aiTV  d  kohov  to;  XP6V0V 

”  ZZ  Z  •  Her°dot-  lib-  vii-  c-  59-  P-  402.  ed.  Gronov. 

(5)  Ib.d.  The  spot,  however,  is  not  accurately  determined.  According  to  Belon 
there  „  a  ieaunful  plain  annually  inundated,  where  the  Grand  Signior  pastures  above' 

fiVe  hUn<ired  beSidCS'  **  ***.  * 

r.  (6J  “  M™;-  SerTin  et  Zme’ ^  Oorucus  decern  mill,  hominum  capax. 
L  Bat  1635  eraV"  eXercitum  ”  «».  iv.  c.  n.  Km.  I.  p.  216. 

(7)  Aramian.  Marcell.  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  c.  15. 

(8)  Between  the  mountain  Serriurn,  and  the  Hebrus. 
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chap.  xiv.  as  ygNOs,  called  Apsynthus  by  Strabo \  was  upon  the 
^Enos.  eastern.  The  large  silver  medals  of  ^Enos  are  the  boldest 
specimens  of  the  very  antient  coinage  of  Greece.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  to  procure  one  of  the  finest  of  these  coins 
at  Kis/ian  :  it  will  presently  be  described.  There  were  Jive 
cities  of  this  name ;  but  the  Thracian  ^Enos  was  the  most 
renowned.  It  received  its  denomination  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses  who  was  there  buried2;  and  it  is 
celebrated  by  Homer 3  as  the  city  whence  the  Trojan  auxi¬ 
liaries  came  from  Thrace.  According  to  Livy ,  it  was  near 
to  Maronea4.  There  is  a  valuable  passage  in  Herodotus, 

respecting 

(1)  AIN02,  7r6\ic  vATTN0O2  KaXovfMipt],  'Zrpdfiav  £.  Stephan.  Lib.de 

Urbib.  &c.  p.  44.  Amst.  1678.  The  passage  of  Strabo,  alluded  to  by  Stephanus,  is 
lost :  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Book.  We  have  this  account  of  .Enos  in 
the  Pandects  of  Leunclavius.  “  Haec  civitas  (Ygnos)  Graecis  dicitur  Enos  et 
CEnos,  quorum  posterius  ipsi  pronuntiant  Inos,  unde  nomen  Ygnos,  quod  heic  in 
Annalibus  legitur,  molli  pronuntiatione  literae  N  per  Gn,  Greeds ,  et  Turcis,  et  I  tails, 
et  Hispanis,  qui  h  scribunt  familiari.  Inter  metropoles  vel  archiepiscopatus  Thracice 

refertur  ab  Imperatore  Leone  in  Novella  de  Thronis . Propter  EInum  fluvius 

Meritza  vel  Hebrus  in  mare  semet  exonerat,  uti  paullo  ante  dictum  ex  Praetore  nostro. 
Principes  aliquando  Catelusios  Genuates  habuit,  sicut  et  Lesbus  insula,  quum  illi  a 
civibus  arcessiti  temporibus  Imperatorum  Graecorum  inter  se  discordium,  urbis  defensi- 
onem  suscepissent,  sicut  apud  Laonicum  legitur.  Castaldus  Enio  scripsit,  quod  duabus 
(ut  opinor)  syllabis  enuntiandum.  Antonius  Bonfinius  in  historiis  Vngaricis'conuptius 
Eniam  vocarit,  quum  anno  1469  Nicolaum  Canalem  praefectum  Venetae  classis  Eniam 
Thracice  urbem  direptam  incendisse  tradit.”  Chalcondyl.  Athen.  Hist,  de  Reb.  Turcic. 
p.  413.  Paris,  1650. 

(2)  “  Sic  verb  vocata  fuit  ab  Ulyssis  socio  illic  sepulto,  ut  Euphorio,  et  Callimachus 
apud  Servium  ad  Eneid.  lib.  iii.  v.  IS.”  Fid.  Animadv.  in  Stephan.  Lib.  de  Urlib.  &c. 
p.  44.  Not.  88.  Amst.  1678. 

(3)  - fidXe  ct  OpyKalv  ayde  avcjpuv, 

11  stpue  ’I /ufjoatTiSpc,  oc  up'  A ivoQtv  elXtjXovdei.  Iliad.  A.  520. 

(4)  tf  Et  Maroneam  quidem  primo  impetu  expugnavitj  JEnum  inde  cum  magno 
labore,  postremo  per  proditionem  Ganymedis  praefecti  Ptolemoei  cepit.”  Liv.  Hist, 
lib.  xxxi.  c.  16.  ed.  Crevier. 
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respecting  the  Hebrus,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
geographers:  it  mentions  the  names  of  all  the  tributary 
sti earns  received  by  this  river  in  its  course4;  and  among 
others,  the  Teams ,  at  whose  fountains  a  StdM  was  erected 
by  Darius ,  with  a  remarkable  inscription  preserved  by 
the  historian5 6.  The  sources  of  the  Tearus  occur  to  the 
north  of  Constantinople ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirk 
Iklisie ;  and  as  the  name  of  the  river  is  still  preserved  in 
modern  maps,  with  hardly  any  alteration 7,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  some  traveller  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  spot. 
Herodotus  relates,  that  the  water  of  the  Tearus  was  celebrated 
for  its  medicinal  properties8 9.  There  are  other  curious 
circumstances  respecting  the  Hebrus,  to  which  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid.  According  to  Plutarch,  it  once  bore 
the  name  of  Rhombus s;  and  there  grew  upon  its  banks 

the 


(5)  n  6  TEAP02  oSroc  k  roV  K0NTAAE2A0N  irorajudp'  6  Si  Kovrd- 

r6v  ’ArPIANHN-  d  Si  'Aypcdur,,;  k  roV  ''EBPON-  d  Si,  k  QdXaaaav 
Trap  AINHI  r6\t.  (Herodot.  lib.  vii.  c.  go.  p.  251.  ed.  Gronovii.)  The  names  are 
different  in  Pliny.  “  Flumina  in  Hebrum  cadentia,  Bakgus,  Suemus.”  Hist.  Nat 
lib.  iv.  c.  11.  tom.  I.  p.  218.  L.  Bat.  1635. 


(6)  TEAPOTnOTAMOTKE<E>AAAI 
TAOPAPI2TONTEKAIKAAAI2TON 
nAPEXONTAinANTONnOTAMflNKAI 
EIIATTA2AniKETOEAATNnNEni 
2KT0A22TPATONANHPAPI2TO2TE 
KAIKAAAI2TO2nANTnNAN0PnnnN 
AAPEI020Y2TA2I7E02IIEP2E.QNTE 
KAinA2HZTH2HIIEIPOTBA2IAET2 

(7)  See  Anowsmith  s  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Constantinople,  Lond.  1801  &  1804, 
where  it  is  called  Dearadere. 


(8)  Vide  Herodotum,  loco  supradicto. 

(9)  'Eavroy  cppixpiy  sic  ir ora/xov  'POMBON, 
Plutarch,  de  Fluv.  p.  11.  Toloscc,  1615. 


oc  utt  avrov  ’'EBP02  ptTwyopdaQrj. 
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Antient  allu 
sion  to  the 
Tobacco 
plant. 


Wash  Gold  of 
the  l lehr  us. 


the  identical  plant  now  constituting  a  principal  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country ;  being  then  used,  as  it  is 
now,  for  its  intoxicating  qualities  and  the  mention  made  of 
it  by  Plutarch  is  so  antient  an  allusion  to  tohacco,  and  to 
the  practice  of  smoking,  that  from  this  circumstance  alone 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
treatise  (aregl  t^otcc^uv)  attributed  to  him  2.  It  is  moreover 
related  of  the  Hebrus  by  Pliny,  that  its  sand  was  auriferous3; 
and  Belon  has  confirmed  this  observation,  by  stating  that 
the  inhabitants  annually  collected  the  sand  for  the  gold  it 

contained4.  Perhaps  the  old  mythological  story  of  its 

bearing 


(1)  Tcwdrcu  Si  iv  avru  rd  npotipppiva  norapd,  fiordvi)  irapdpoiot  'Opiydvu,,  ft 
rd  chcpa  Bptxpdpeyoi  Qpjice c,  imriQiaatv  irvpi  perd  roV  «c 6pov  rije  ZrjfwrpiaKw  Tpotfc, 
teal  rrjy  dvatytpoplviiv  dvadvp'iaaiv  Zeydpevoi  rijc  avavvoiaie,  Kapovvrcu,  Kai  etc 
fiaQrjv  virvov  Karcujttpovrcu.  Plutarch,  de  Fluviis,  pp.  11,  12.  Tolosce,  \6l5. 

(2)  Many  authors  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  real  author  of  the  treatise  jrtpi 
rorapdv,  which  bears  the  name  of  Plutarch;  and  among  others,  Sigismundus  Gelenius, 
who  published  an  edition  of  it,  together  with  the  Periplus  of  Arrian,  and  the  Epitome  of 
Strabo.  In  his  dedication  fad  Anselmum  Ephorin.  medicum)  he  says,  "  Plutarchum 
vero  hunc  Chceronensem  ilium  non  esse  stylus  satis  arguit,  et  alioqui  titulus  nudum 
Plutarchi  nomen  habet.  Attamen  hunc  quoque  ex  vetustissimis  quibusque  sua  hausisse 
crebra  auctorum  citatio  declarat."  The  objection  was  however  refuted,  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  work  forcibly  maintained  by  the  arguments  of  Philip.  Jacob . 
Maussacus,  who  subsequently  edited  the  same  treatise  j  adding  a  dissertation,  entitled 
“  Judicium  de  Plutarcho  et  scriptis  ejus,  in  quo  Libellus  dejluminibus  magno  Plutarcho 
Cheer onensi  probabiliter  vindicatur . 

(3)  Pliny  mentions  five  auriferous  rivers ;  the  Tagus  of  Spain,  the  Po  of  Italy,  the 
Hebrus  of  Thuace,  the  Pactolus  of  Asia,  and  the  Ganges  of  India.  Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4.  tom.  III.  p.  345.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(4)  “  Les  habitans  des  villages  circonuoisins  de  la  riuiere  Hebrus  ont  la  practique 
de  tirer  de  grands  monceaux  de  sablon  en  temps  d’este  quand  la  riviere  est  petite, 
sgachants  qu’il  y’  a  leans  quelque  petite  quantlte  de  grains  d’or  :  et  les  recullent  assez 
loing  du  rivage,  a  fin  que  quand  elle  desgorge,  ne  les  emmeine.  Car  en  sepaiant  1  or, 
et  le  lauant  d’auec  le  sablon,  ils  assemblent  des  aix  trouez  pour  le  laueravec  lean  de  la 

riuiere : 
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bearing  the  head  of  Orpheus 5,  which  was  converted  into 
stone6,  originated  in  an  appearance  presented  by  one  of  the 
extianeous  fossils  common  to  the  hunks  of  this  river.  Such 
local  superstitions,  as  connected  with  natural  phenomena, 
are  so  frequent,  and  remain  so  long  unaltered  in  every 
country,  that  it  is  highly  probable  a  person  residing  upon 
the  spot  would  find  the  fable  itself,  or  something  similar  to 
it,  traditionally  preserved  among  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  Plain  of  Doriscus.  We  passed  this  river  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  are  sometimes 
frozen  ;  but  there  was  neither  the  appearance  of  ice,  nor 
anything  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  corresponding  with 
the  notions  entertained  of  the  Hebrus  by  the  Romans,  and 
particularly  by  Horace 7 . 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  this  day  was  rendered 
uninteresting  over  the  dreary  plain  we  had  to  pass  8.  We 

seemed 

riuiere:  s’ils  trouuvent  quelque  petite  portion  dor,  c’est  avec  moult  grand’ peine,  et 
despense,  et  longueur  de  temps  :  et  aussi  que  sans  vif  argent  ils  ne  peuvent  rien  faire 
qui  vaille.  ’  Belon,  Olservat.  en  Grece,  p.  63.  Paris ,  1555. 

(5)  “  Membra  jacent  diversa  locis  :  caput  Hebre,  lyrdmque 

Excipis.”  Ovid.  Metamorph.  11.  v.  50.  ed.  Aldi,  1534. 

Turn  quoque  marmorea  caput  k  cervice  revulsum, 

Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  (Eagrius  Hebrus 

Volveret.”  Virgil.  Georgia,  lib.  iv.  p.  90.  L.Bat.]636. 

(6)  Vide  Servium,  (ex  Ovid,  ad  4.  Georg.)  “  Sane  (inquit)  alludit  ad  id  quod  dicit 
Ovid,  quia  cum  caput  ejus  ad  ripam  delatum  mordere  voluisset ,  est  conversus  in  lapidem .” 

(7)  ,  Thrackne  vos,  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctus.” 

Epistolarum ,  lib.  i.  Epist.  ad  Florum,  v.  3.  p.  115.  Venet.  1566. 

“  Aridas  frondeis  hyemis  sodali 
Dedicet  Hebro.” 

Car  min,  lib.  i.  Ode  25.  r.l  9.  p.  46.  ed.  Lambini,  Venet.  1566. 

(8)  Mr.  Walpole  makes  a  similar  remark  in  his  Journal ;  and  has  cited  an  author 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  mentions  the  Hebrus  under  the  name  of  Maritxa. 

“  The 
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seemed  to  have  bidden  a  long  farewell  to  beautiful  scenery  ; 
nothing  now  being  exhibited  but  the  bleak  inhospitable 
fields  and  swamps  of  Thrace  :  yet,  in  the  distant  perspective, 
mountains  appeared  all  around  us  ;  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  sea  being  broken  by  the  heights  of  Samothrace,  by 
Lemnus ,  and  by  other  islands.  Every  traveller  will  recollect 
how  much  shorter  distances  appear  in  mountainous  regions, 
even  when  journeying  slower,  and  over  bad  roads,  than 
when  traversing  an  extensive  campaign,  where  the  dull 
uniformity  of  the  prospect  excites  weariness  and  disgust. 
About  half  the  way  to  Kishan,  we  came  to  the  village  of 
Achooria:  it  is  inhabited  by  Greeks.  From  this  village,  all 
the  rest  of  our  journey  to  Kishan  was  over  the  same  maritime 
and  wretched  land  of  the  Apsynthi.  We  arrived  at  Kishan 
about  three  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  i  it  is  situate  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  the  Herrus,  upon  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  towards  the  termination  of  the  range  of 
Rhodope;  distant  eight  hours  from  Fairy  ;  twelve  from  JFno, 
the  antient  T/Nos  ;  and  twelve  from  Gallipoli,  the  antient 

Callipolis. 


The  banks  of  the  Maritza  are  covered  with  tamarisks.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  more  uninteresting  than  the  wide  open  plain  through  which  this  river  runs.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is  not  relieved  by  many  marks  of  civilization  or  of 
culture;  the  eye,  as  it  wanders  over  the  bleak  inhospitable  Thracian  plains,  is  arrested 
only  by  some  of  those  artificial  mounds  of  earth,  marking  either  the  site  of  some  battle, 
or  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  heaped  and  entombed  together ;  or,  in 
later  times,  the  place  where  the  standards  of  the  Musulman  invaders  of  Greece  were 
fixed,  when  the  army  was  encamped.  When  or  whence  the  Hebrus  took  the  name  of 
Maritza ,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  j  but  I  find  k  in  the  history  of  Georgius  Acropohta, 
(p.  64.)  who  lived  in  the  year  1222  :  E tpov,  6v  >cal  Uaplr'Cav  6  XvZai(K  tarorcfidfa 
\a6 c.  “  Hebrus,  called  commonly  Maritza.”  Walpoles  MS.  Journal. 
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Callipolis.  In  stating  these  distances,  it  should  be  observed,  chap^xiv. 
that  the  Tartar  couriers  perform  the  same  in  half  the 
computed  time,  and  sometimes  in  less  than  half1.  We  stat^of tbe 
heard  fearful  tales  of  the  state  of  the  road  at  Kishan ,  and 
rumours  big  with  the  perilous  adventures  of  passengers  ; 
the  country  being  described  as  full  of  robbers,  and  the 
villages  as  being  entirely  deserted.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  came  to  us,  to  make  very  anxious  inquiries 
respecting  the  condition  of  Fairy 2.  As  Kishan  is  a  large 
town,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  inland  commerce, 
we  were  very  diligent  in  our  inquiries  among  the 
silversmiths  for  works  of  antient  art.  Our  success, 
however,  would  hardly  have  been  worth  notice,  if  we  had 
not  met  with  a  Greek  physician,  who  had  many  fine  silver 
medals,  and  willingly  sold  them.  Many  of  these  were  Medals. 
Roman  coins;  particularly  a  very  fine  one  of  Nero;  but 
almost  all  of  them  were  said  to  be  found  at  AEnos.  The 

large 


(1)  “The  Tartars  are  public  couriers,  much  respected  for  their  good  conduct  and 
fidelity.  Their  name  by  no  means  indicates  their  origin,  as  they  are  taken  indifferently 
from  all  the  provinces  in  the  empire,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  Tartar  calpae,  which 
they  wear  instead  of  the  turban.  They  are  strong  and  hardy ;  and  perform  their 
journeys  with  wonderful  celerity.  As  there  is  no  such  establishment  as  a  general  post,  a 
certain  number  of  these  Tartars  are  attached  to  the  court,  to  the  army,  and  to  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  are  occasionally  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.” 
Thornton's  Turkey ,vol.  I.  p.  84.  Lond.  I8O9. 

(2)  “  At  Kishan  the  inhabitants  saw  the  fire  at  Fairy.  There  are  here  1500  houses  j 
and  of  this  number  400  are  tenanted  by  Greeks.  The  commerce  of  Kishan  is  inland  j 
it  consists  in  supplying  the  Mediterranean  districts,  by  means  of  caravans,  with  cotton, 
corn,  and  tobacco.  This  is  a  large  town ;  and  it  is  in  a  better  condition  than  the  other 
towns  of  Thrace.  Our  journey  this  day,  by  the  mariner’s  compass,  was  from  south¬ 
west  to  north-east .”  Cripps's  MS.  Journal. 
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large  coarse  silver  tetradrachms  of  Heraclea  Sintica  were 
common  here,  as  all  over  this  country.  We  bought  a  silver 
one  of  Philip,  with  the  impression  which  is  common  to  the 
medals  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  namely,  the  portrait  of 
that  monarch,  decorated  as  Hercules ,  with  the  lion's  spoils ; 
and  for  reverse,  a  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter,  with  the  legend 
4>IAIPPOY.  Such  medals  are,  therefore,  evidently  the  coins 
of  Alexander  s  successor,  Philip  Aridceus.  But  we  obtained 
here  two  beautiful  silver  medals  of  ^Bnos;  one  being  smaller 
than  the  other,  which  is  a  tetradrachm ;  but  both  having 
that  interesting  representation  of  the  head  of  Mercury, 
which  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the  scalp-like  cap,  now 
called  Fess,  from  Fez,  as  it  is  worn  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
Levant '.  The  reverse  of  these  medals  exhibit  a  goat,  with 
this  legend,  AINION.  The  extraordinary  boldness  of  the 
relief  caused  by  the  die,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  example 
in  the  whole  numismatic  series  of  antient  Grecian  coinage. 
Sometimes  the  medals  of  iEisros  have  the  same  head  of 
Mercury,  wearing  the  Petasus  instead  of  the  Fez ;  and 
sometimes  the  Fez  is  represented  pointed,  like  the  Ionian 
mitre  upon  the  Grecian  statues.  An  approximation  to  this 
latter  form,  may  be  observed  in  the  sort  of  cap  worn  by  Har¬ 
lequin,  upon  our  stage ;  the  whole  Pantomime  of  Harlequin, 
having  been  originally  derived  from  Greece;  whence  it  was  im¬ 
ported  into  Italy  by  the  Venetians;  and  still  preserving,  among 
modern  nations,  a  very  curious  mythological  representation, 

founded 


(l)  See  the  Plate,  representing  the  medals  of  Philippi ,  Neapolis,  and  sEnos. 


SILVER  ME  BAILS  of  HEAFOLIS ,  PHIJLJPPI,  and  MOS,  in  THRACE. 
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founded  upon  the  dramas  of  the  antients.  Thus  we  see 
Harlequin ,  as  Mercury,  with  the  herpe  in  his  hand,  to 
render  himself  invisible,  and  to  transport  himself  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  ;  wearing,  at  the  same  time, 
his  petasus  or  winged  cap ;  and  being  accompanied  by 
Columbine ,  as  Psyche,  or  the  soul ;  an  Old  Man ,  who  is 
Charon  ;  and  a  Clown ,  Momus  the  son  of  Nox,  whose 
continual  occupation  was  mimicry  and  ridicule  of  the  Gods. 
When,  instead  of  the  short  sword  called  herpe ,  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  Caduceus  he  received  from  Apollo ;  this  is 
evidently  nothing  more  than  the  virga  divina,  or  divining  rod 
of  miners ,  over  whom  Mercury  presided  ;  on  which  account 
he  is  also  represented  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his  hand,  as 
a  god  of  thieves 2 3.  The  divining  rod  was  the  most  antient 
superstitious  practice  resorted  to  in  the  discovery  of  precious 
metals.  The  use  of  it  was  left  in  Cornwall  by  the  Phoenicians  ; 
and  down  to  a  very  late  period,  we  find  it  called  by  its  antient 
name,  Caduceus \  Indeed,  some  of  the  representations  of 
Mercury  upon  antient  vases,  are  actually  taken  from  the  scenic 
exhibitions  of  the  Grecian  theatre;  and  that  these  exhibitions 
were  also  the  prototypes  of  the  modern  pantomime ,  requires 
no  other  confirmation  than  a  reference  to  one  of  them, 
taken  from  D’  Hancarville,  and  engraved  for  this  work ; 
where  Mercury,  Momus,  and  Psyche,  are  delineated 

exactly 

(2)  See  the  Vignette  to  the  preceding  Chapter;  representing  the  symbols  of  Hermes, 
as  they  are  exhibited  upon  a  terra-cotta  lamp,  taken  from  Passeri. 

(3)  “  Les  ouuriers  qui  beschent  la  mine  dedens  ter  re,  et  qui  tirent  a  mont,  n’ont 
point  l’usage  de  Caducee,  qui  en  Latin  est  nomme  Virga  divina,  dont  les  Almans  vsent 
en  espiant  les  veines.”  Belon,  Olservat.  en  Grece,  f.  45.  Paris ,  1555. 
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exactly  as  we  see  Harlequin ,  the  Clown,  and  Columbine , 
upon  the  English  stage1. 

The  Greek  physician,  from  whom  the  medals  we  bought 
here  were  principally  obtained,  entertained  us,  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  medical  profession  is 
exercised  among  the  Turks.  “  When  a  rich  Turk,”  said  he, 
“  is  very  ill,  he  sends  for  a  physician  ;  and  however 
dangerous  his  disorder  may  be,  a  negotiation  commences 
between  the  doctor  and  his  patient,  as  to  the  price  of  the 
cure.  The  price  is  of  course  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  alarm  excited  by  the  malady.  A  bargain  is  then 
concluded  upon  the  following  conditions :  that  half  the 
stipulated  sum  be  paid  down  immediately,  and  the  whole 
sum  if  the  patient  recover.  The  physician  then  goes  boldly 
to  work,  prescribing  whatever  he  pleases.  If  his  patient 
die,  he  has  already  secured  a  very  ample  fee ;  and  if  he 
recover,  the  case  is  still  better.”  It  was  formerly  said  in 
England,  that  a  large  wig  and  a  gold-headed  cane  were 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  physician ;  and  it  is  literally  true 
of  Turkey,  that  a  calpac  and  a  pelisse  are  the  only  requisites 
for  the  exercise  of  the  profession. — An  English  officer,  who 
arrived  in  Constantinople  during  our  first  visit  to  that  city, 
was  accompanied  by  an  Italian  domestic,  who  had  served 
him  with  fidelity,  but  gave  him  warning  the  morning  after 
their  arrival.  The  officer,  being  loth  to  part  from  a  trusty 
servant,  asked  him  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  conduct. 

“  I  have 


(1)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 
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“  I  have  no  complaint  to  offer,”  said  the  Italian  :  “  but  I  can  chap.xiv. 
eain  moie  money  here  by  turning  physician,  and  there- 
foie  must  wear  a  different  dress.  The  next  day  he 
presented  himself  to  his  former  master  in  the  medical  calpac 
and  furred  robe ,  laughing  heartily  at  his  own  metamor¬ 
phosis  :  and  this  man,  before  our  return  to  the  capital ,  had 
despatched  as  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  the  most 
eminent  practitioner  in  Turkey. 

«  ins  evening,  at  sun-set,  we  had  the  same  ushering  in  of 
uproar  that  we  witnessed  in  Yeniga  ;  and  a  brilliant  illumi¬ 
nation  lound  the  mosyue  and  minaret ,  proclaiming  another 
h°b  .Right  of  Ramadan,  announced  to  all  true  Moslems ,  that  Ramadan. 

Paradise  had  opened  its  doors,  and  that  the  gates 
of  HELL  WERE  shut2.”  The  pleasantest  Ramadan  which 
the  Turks  have,  is  that  which  happens  in  this  season  of  the 
year  [January),  because  the  days  spent  in  fasting  are  short, 
and  the  nights  of  revelling  so  long,  that,  before  morning, 
they  are  quite  weary  of  their  debaucheries,  and  readily 
consign  themselves  to  sleep,  until  the  sun  again  sinks  below 
the  horizon.  They  have  also  another  advantage  in  a 
winter  Ramadan ;  in  not  being  liable  to  the  same  degree 

of 


(2)  See  Rycaut's  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  160.  Land.  l6?0.  This  was  the  burden  of 
a  vocal  serenade  which  a  Turk  gave  us  during  this  night,  accompanying  his  voice  by  a 
tambour,  so  as  to  have  rather  a  mournful  but  a  pleasing  effect. 

During  the  Ramadan,  I  often  listened  to  the  songs  or  hymns  of  the  Turks  in  the 
streets  -,  and  Antonio,  assisted  by  the  Tchohodar,  would  translate  them  for  us.  For  the 
first  time,  however,  I  heard  one  this  night  in  Kishan,  that  was  truly  harmonious.  It 
was  from  a  Turkish  improvisatory  who  accompanied  the  measure  of  an  extemporaneous 
hymn  with  a  tambour.”  Cripps's  MS.  Journal. 
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of  thirst;  when  they  are  forbidden,  during  the  day,  to  moisten 
their  parched  lips  with  a  drop  of  water,  although  rendered 
feverish  by  the  excesses  of  the  preceding  night,  and  by  the 
heat  of  their  climate.  As  this /as<  is  regulated  by  the  course 
of  the  moon,  it  occurs  earlier  in  each  year  than  it  did  in  the 
preceding;  and  thus  progressively  falls  within  every  month'. 

Saturday,  [Jan.  9,)  we  left  Kishan,  and  rode  first  to 

Bulgur  Kieu,  distant  one  hour;  afterwards  to  Malgara, 

three  hours  farther  towards  the  east;  journeying  over  a 

hilly  country,  and  a  stony  road.  The  mosques  were  in 

ruins,  and  the  land  desolate.  At  Malgara,  however,  we 

were  surprised  by  the  sight  of  fine  white  bread.  In  the 

street  of  this  place  we  saw  the  fragments  of  a  beautiful 

marble  cornice.  Thence  we  proceeded  five  hours  farther  to 

a  place  called  Develi,  or  Devili ;  passing  over  the  most  bleak 

and  solitary  plains  imaginable.  This  part  of  Thrace 

resembles  the  steppes  in  the  South  of  Russia  ;  and  to  add  to 

the  similitude  of  the  two  countries,  there  are  here  tumuli 

precisely  similar  to  those  of  Tartary.  Just  before  we 

descended  from  a  ridge  of  hills  (which  separated  two  of 

these 


(1)  See  Rycaut's  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  161 .  Rycaut  shows,  from  Pococke  s  Aote 
deAralum  Modbus,"  that  the  institution  of  the  Ramadan  was  originally  founded  upon 
a  Jewish  fast.  “  The  institutions  of  this  month  of  Ramazan  proceeded  from  Mahomet 
himself  in  the  second  year  of  his  prophetic  office,  which  he  did  not  assume  until  he 
had  fully  completed  forty  years ;  having  before,  in  imitation  of  the  Jaws’  Fast  of 
Ashuea,  (Leviticus  xvl  ver.29.)  in  memory  of  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  in  the  Red  Sea,  enjoined  to  the  Arabians  the  same  time  of  abstinence ;  but 
afterwards,  apprehending  it  dishonourable  to  be  beholding  to  the  Jews  for  the  invention 
of  a  Fast,  instituted  the  Ramazan." 
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these  extensive  plains)  into  Develi,  there  were  two  such  ,CHAP- X1V 
mounds  as  large  as  any  we  had  seen  in  Kuban.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  ridge  there  is  an  elevated  plain ;  and  upon  one 
side  of  it,  one  of  the  two  tumuli,  commanding  a  view 
westward  of  all  the  level  country  towards  Kislian,  and  the 
Plain  of  the  Hebrus.  The  other  tumulus,  standing  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  same  elevated  plain,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  brow  of  the  descent  towards  Develi,  commands  all  the 
region  eastward ;  so  that  almost  the  whole  of  Thrace  is 
here  visible ;  and  a  more  dreary  prospect  can  hardly  be 
conceived  :  it  afforded  a  melancholy  memento  of  our  having 
for  ever  quitted  the  fine  scenery  of  Greece . 


At  Develi  we  slept  in  a  small  but  good  khan,  and  more 
comfortably  than  usual.  Some  suspicious-looking  fellows 
met  us  this  day  on  horseback,  and  the  whole  district  was 
full  of  alarm.  No  other  conversation  took  place  among 
the  Tartars  who  arrived  at  the  khan,  than  that  which 
related  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  country  :  and 
each  new-comer  seemed  to  vie  with  his  predecessor  in 
fearful  tales  of  banditti,  and  of  the  ravages  committed  by 

hordes 
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chap.^  xiv.  hordes  of  insurgents.  The  rainy  season  had  now  set  in ; 
winter  of  the  the  only  winter  known  upon  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago. 

Archipelago.  J  x 

Snow  falls  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity  during  the 
month  of  January  ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  considered 
as  a  rare  occurrence. 

In  a  room  adjoining  our  apartment,  some  Turks  were 
engaged  in  their  devotions  ;  and,  whenever  we  have  seen  them 
so  occupied,  whether  in  the  mosques,  or  in  the  public 
streets,  or  in  private  dwellings,  we  always  regarded  them 
with  respect ;  for  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  revile 
the  Turkish  religion,  there  is  perhaps  no  Christian 
but  might  find  an  example  worthy  of  his  imitation 
Prayers  of  the  in  the  behaviour  of  a  Moslem  during  his  prayers.  If  we 

Moslems.  _ 

may  judge  of  genuine  piety  by  external  appearances,  the 
Mahometans  are,  of  all  people,  the  most  sincere  in  their 
worship.  They  are  never  seen  to  wander  during  their 
prayers,  or  to  neglect  them,  or  to  utter  a  parcel  of  words  by 
rote,  with  their  thoughts  intent  upon  other  matters,  like 
many  of  those  persons  who  pretend  to  hold  a  better  faith: 
their  whole  soul  seems  to  be  absorbed  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  exercise,  and  their  thoughts  so  perfectly  abstracted  from 
every  earthly  consideration,  that  it  is  impossible  to  behold 
them  without  participating  the  reverence  they  manifestly  feel. 
But  this  behaviour  may  be  attributed  to  the  very  great  stress 
laid  by  their  Koran  upon  the  duties  of  prayer.  Mahomet 
called  it  The  Pillar  of  PvELIgion;  and  the  Turks  maintain 
that  in  this  act  of  devotion,  they  ought  to  be  so  intent  and 

fixed,  that  no  possible  event  can  have  power  to  divert  their 

* 

attention ;  not  even  the  command  of  the  Sultan  himself. 


nor 
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nor  any  alarm  of  fire  or  other  imminent  peril.  How 
beautiful  is  the  description  given  by  Busbequius'  of  the  whole 
Turkish  army  engaged  in  one  solemn  act  of  public  devotion1 2. 
Yet  Rycaut  affirmed,  that  of  all  the  nations  and  religions  he 
had  known,  the  Turks  were  the  most  hypocritical.  “  These 
are  they,”  said  he3,  “  who  love  to  pray  in  the  market¬ 
place  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  to  have  praise  of 
men;  for  it  is  observable  with  the  Turks ,  that  where  they 
find  the  most  spectators,  especially  of  Christians,  to  choose 

that 
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(1)  The  real  name  of  this  author  was  Auger  Ghislin  Boesbec  :  he  was  son  of  Giles 
Ghislin,  Lord  of  Boesbec,  a  small  village  in  Flanders ;  and  is  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Augerius  Ghislenus  Buslequius.  He  was  employed  as  ambassador  by  Ferdinand 
the  First  to  Solyman  the  Second.  He  sent  inscriptions  to  Scaliger,  Lipsius,  and  Gruterus, 
and  added  more  than  one  hundred  Greek  manuscripts  to  the  Imperial  Library. 

(2)  “  Video  in  ea  planitie  magnam  conglobatam  turbinatorum  capitum  multitudinem, 
summo  silentio  verba  prseeuntis  sacerdotis  excipientium.  Singuli  suis  quiquelocis  ordines 
constiterant  ;  et  cum  in  loco  aperto  et  patente  versarentur,  ipsi  corporum  suorum  serie, 
tanquarn  septa  sive  paria-tes,  sibi  construere  videbantur  5  honoratiore  quoque  ordine,  ei 
loco,  ubi  princeps  constiterat,  propinquiore.  Omnium  erat  vestitus  eximius  nitor. 
Capitum  tegmina  de  candore  cum  nivibus  certabant,  grata  diversorum  colorum  varietas 
multa  cum  voluptate  in  oculos  incurrebat.  Sic  vero  stabant  immobiles,  ut  in  illo  solo 
defixi  aut  ibidem  succrevisse  viderentur.  Nulla  tussis,  nullus  screatus,  nulla 
vox,  nullus  circumacti  capitis  aut  respicientis  motus.  Sacerdote  Mahumetis 
nomen  pronuntiante,  pariter  una  omnes  capita  ad  genua  usque  summittebant :  cum 
nomen  Dei  profaretur,  in  faciem  venerabundi  procidebant,  et  terram 
deosculabantur.”  Buslequii  Epist.  3.  p.  162.  Bond.  1660. 

(3)  See  “  The  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  p.  159,  by  Paul  Rycaut, 
who  was  Secretary  to  Charles  the  Second’s  ambassador,  and  afterwards  Consul  of 
Smyrna,  (Lond.  Third  Edit.  ]6jO.) — a  work  remarkable  for  its  raciness  and  general 
accuracy.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  authors  who  have  written  upon  Turkey, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  given,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  faithful  account  of  the  Turks 
than  Rycaut.  His  sculptured  costumes,  although  rude,  are  correct ;  and  his  book 
is  remarkable  for  the  valuable  information  it  condenses  within  the  small  compass  of 
216  pages. 
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chap,  xiv.  that  place,  how  inconvenient  soever,  to  spread  first  their 
handkerchief,  and  then  begin  their  prayers.”  We  know 
not  how  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  these  observations. 

National  We  saw  much  of  the  Turks,  and  we  had  one  who  was 

character  of  . 

the  Turks.  daily  our  companion  ;  but,  bating  a  little  treachery  as 
to  the  strict  observance  of  their  fast,  together  with  the 
dissolute  practices  of  their  Dervishes,  we  would  say 
generally,  of  the  whole  race,  that  the  Turks  are  the  last 
people  upon  earth  who  deserve  to  be  called  hypocrites  in 
their  religion.  Dycaut  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  prejudices 
against  Moslems  were  very  high,  and  when  his  own 
countrymen  had  not  lost  the  strong  tincture  of  fanaticism 
they  had  acquired  under  Cromwell.  There  are  many  virtues 
common  to  the  Turks  which  would  do  honour  to  any 
nation  ;  and  above  all,  that  reverence  for  the  Deity,  which 
renders  the  taking  of  his  name  in  vain  to  be  a  thing  unheard 
of  among  them  :  add  to  this,  their  private  and  their  public 
charities  ;  their  general  temperance  and  sobriety ;  their 
donations  for  the  repose  and  the  refreshment  of  travellers  *, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  public  baths  and  fountains  ;  their 
endowment  of  hospitals ;  their  compassion  for  animals ; 
the  strict  fidelity  with  which  they  fulfil  their  engagements ; 
their  hospitality  ;  the  attention  shewn  to  cleanliness  in  their 
frequent  ablutions  ;  and  many  other  of  their  characteristics, 
which  forcibly  contrast  them  with  their  neighbours; — and  we 

shall 

(l)  In  some  parts  of  the  Empire  there  are  Khans  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
which  are  so  endowed,  that  every  night  the  guests  are  entertained  at  free  cost  with  a 
convenient  supper,  be  their  number  more  or  less,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
building.  See  Rycaut's  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  1 67.  Lond.  1670- 
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shall  be  constrained  to  allow  that  there  can  hardly  be  found  a 
people,  without  the  pale  of  Christianity ,  better  disposed 
towards  its  most  essential  precepts.  That  they  have  qualities 
which  least  deserve  our  approbation  ;  and  that  these  are  the 
most  predominant,  must  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  want  of 
that  “leaven,”  which  in  “leavening  the  whole  mass”  hath  not 
yet  extended  its  influence  to  this  benighted  people  :  for  their 
ignorance  is  so  profound,  and  it  is  so  universal,  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  generally  destitute  of  any  intellectual 
attainment  whatsoever.  The  highest  offices  of  the  state  are 
administered  by  individuals  taken  from  the  dregs  of  society; 
and  when  admitted  to  the  friendly  intercourse  and  conversa¬ 
tion  of  those  among  them  who  are  the  most  looked  up  to, 
either  on  account  of  their  elevated  rank,  or  probity  of 
character,  we  were  constrained  to  regard  them  rather  with 
affection  than  with  esteem;  as  claiming  the  same  degree 
of  regard,  mingled  with  pity,  which  is  excited  by  the 
goodness  and  simplicity  of  very  benevolent,  but  very  illiterate, 
old  women. 

It  rained  incessantly  during  our  journey  {Jan.  lo)  from 
Develi  to  Yenijick ,  a  distance  of  three  hours  ;  and  afterwards 
the  whole  way  to  Tekirdagh,  otherwise  called  Rhodosto , 
which  is  seven  hours  from*  Develi.  The  roads,  deep  and 
very  slippery,  lay  through  a  hilly  country  ;  but  so  dreary 
and  disagreeable  in  its  aspect,  that  we  were  glad  to  use  all  the 
expedition  in  our  power.  Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the 
road  was  visible  for  miles  before  us;  extending  over  a  waste 
tract  of  land,  which  might  be  truly  said  to  undulate ;  for  it 
had  the  appearance  of  waves  in  the  sea.  We  halted  for  a 

few 
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Prospect  of 
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few  minutes  in  a  coffee-shop  in  the  village  of  Yenijick; 
because  we  heard  that  the  Hidouts,  or  banditti,  were  close  to 
us,  in  a  neighbouring  village.  A  large  party  of  Turks,  jour¬ 
neying  from  Tripolizza  in  the  Morea,  was  also  collected  here, 
deliberating  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  As  we  composed 
altogether  a  numerous  party,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
join  forces,  and  travel  in  company.  Accordingly,  we  set  out, 
making  too  formidable  a  procession  fora  fewrobbers  to  attack; 
and  in  this  manner  reached  Rhodosto,  without  interruption. 
This  is  a  large  town:  it  is  the  Bisanthe  of  Herodotus \ 
Here  we  again  beheld  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  khan  was  large,  and  as  filthy  as. usual;  but  the 
caravanserai  much  worse.  That  the  Reader  may  duly  com¬ 
prehend  the  distinction  between  them,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  caravanserai  is  the  old  inn  of  Turkey,  where 
the  Tartars  generally  lodge.  The  khan  is  considered  as  an 
improvement  of  a  later  age ;  but  an  English  barn  would  be 
preferable  to  either.  The  caravanserais  are  surrounded 
by  mangers  for  the  cattle ;  above  these  mangers  are  a 
series  of  about  forty  fire-places,  extending  along  the  walls, 
for  travellers  to  cook  their  victuals ;  with  a  small  space 
where  they  may  lie  down,  with  their  feet  reaching  quite  into 
the  manger. 

The  next  morning,  we  enjoyed  the  sight  of  a  most 
beautiful  effect  of  sun-rise,  from  the  window  of  the  khan. 

Clouds 


(l)  ’/HXw<rav  Kara  BI2AN0IIN  tt)v  iv  EXX»/<t7 tovtu.  Herodot.  Hist,  lib.vii. 

cap.  137.  p.423.  ed.  Gronovii. 


View  of*  the  sea  of*  Marmora. 

i alien  from  the  Window  of  the  Elian  at  RHODOSTO.Tvith  part  of  the  Town, 


* 
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Clouds  were  rolling  over  the  opposite  Asiatic  coast  in 
crimson  volumes  of  the  most  vivid  dje ;  the  upper  parts 
being  of  a  lively  purple,  and  all  the  sea  in  front  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness.  Opposite  to  the  town,  a  little  fleet  of 
Turkish  galiotes  and  caiques  were  at  anchor*.  Rhodosto  has 
little  of  the  appearance  of  a  very  antient  town  :  it  is  without 
walls ;  and  we  found  no  antiquities  upon  the  spot.  Be/on 
confounded  it  with  Perinthus5;  whose  situation  is  pointed 
out  by  its  retaining  the  later  name  of  Heraclea.  That 
Rhodosto  was  antiently  Bisanthe,  is  clearly  shewn  by 
D  Anville 4,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  having 
taken  the  name  of  Rhcedestus.  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 5  in 
Thrace,  which  corrects  an  error  of  Stephanas6,  who  assigns 
it  a  situation  in  Macedonia,  near  to  Thrace.  Ptolemy 
says  it  was  called  Rhadesta.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  is  the 
first  writer  by  whom  it  is  named  Rodosto1 :  he  describes  it 
as  a  Jewish  University,  near  to  Constantinople ,  distant  two 
days’  journey  from  PSra.  According  to  Stephanas,  Bisanthe 

_  was 

(2)  The  Etching  which  is  annexed,  exhibits  the  objects  contained  within  a  single 
square  of  the  lattice  of  this  window. 

(3)  “  Rhodosto  est  vne  ville  auriuage  du  Pkopontide,  quia  nostre  aduis,  ancienne- 
nient  auoit  nom  Perinthus.  Combien  qu’il  y  aye  des  gents  qui  pensent  que  Perinthus 

fust  celle  qu’on  nomme  maintenant  Heraclee."  Belon ,  Ohservat.  cn  Grece ,  &c.  f.  66. 
Paris ,  1555. 

(4)  Ant.  Geog.  Part  I.  p.239.  Lond.  \?Ql. 

(5)  Vide  Ptolemaeum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 

(6)  BI2AN0H,  ttoXiq  Ma/cf Mac  «cara'  Qp^rjv,  k.t.X.  Stephan.  Byzant.  de 
Urbib.  &c.  p.  168.  Amst.  1078. 

(/)  It  is  however  falsely  printed  Doroston  in  the  edition  by  Betted.  Aria  Montanus, 
printed  at  Antwerp,  by  Plan  tin,  in  1575.  “  Inde  duorum  dierum  navigations  in 

Doroston  veni,  ubi  Israelitarum  universitas & c.  Itinerarium  Benjamini,  p  32 
Antv.  1575. 
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was  a  Samian  colony  ;  and  it  was  considered  as  the  native 
place  of  an  elegiac  poet,  of  the  name  of  Phcedimus1.  This 
is  the  same  town  which  Pliny  calls  Resiston,  although  he 
mentions  Bisanthe  and  Resiston  as  two  distinct  places2. 
Rhodosto  contains  ten  thousand  houses.  It  has  more 
Greeks  than  Turks  for  its  inhabitants,  besides  Armenians  and 
Jews.  The  wThole  commerce  of  the  place  consists  in  the 
exportation  of  corn,  wine,  fish,  and  wool,  to  Constantinople. 
Being  situate  due  north  of  the  Island  of  Proconnesus  and 
Cyzicus,  we  were  rather  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the 
prospect  across  the  Propontis,  without  any  intervening 
Jand3 4.  The  situation  of  the  Proconnesian  Isles  was  plainly 
marked  by  the  heap  of  clouds  hovering  over  them  ;  but 
none  of  them  were  visible.  Among  those  islands,  upon 
the  coast  of  Anatolia,  the  vessel,  with  the  journals  and 
property  of  Athenian  Tweddell,  was  wrecked  in  its 
passage  from  the  Pirceeus  to  Constantinople \ 

The  same  bleak,  inhospitable  country  was  ag;ain  exhi¬ 
bited  upon  our  leaving  Rhodosto  to  go  to  Turkmale,  which 
lies  eastward,  at  the  distance  of  six  hours  ;  and  afterwards 
the  whole  way  to  Eski  Eregli,  three  hours  and  a  half  farther. 
Tumuli  were  in  view  the  whole  way.  These  Thracian  bar- 
rows  are  exactly  similar  to  the  tombs  upon  the  opposite  coast 
of  Anatolia,  especially  to  those  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  ;  and  the 

circumstance 


(])  'A(f  ys  <3>AIAIM02  iXeyetuy  iroiyryc  Biaavdrjvoc,  k.t.X.  Of  this  poet  Phcedimus , 
no  mention  has  been  made  by  any  other  writer. 

(2)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  11.  tom.  I.  pp.  216,  217.  L.  Bat.  1035. 

(3)  See  Kauffer’s  Chart  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

(4)  See  Tweddell’s  Remains,”  Appendix,  p.  447.  (Note).  Lond.  1815. 
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circumstance  of  their  similarity,  has  been  urged  as  an  chap,  xiv. 
argument  against  the  opinion  that  any  of  the  Trojan  mounds 
related  to  the  heroes  who  fell  during  the  Trojan  War.  But 
this  fact  should  rather  be  adduced  in  support  of  that 
opinion  ;  for  it  goes  to  prove  that  the  tumuli  in  Troas  are 
similar  to  those  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  in  the  time  of  the  ivar  of  Troy ,  to  raise  over  the 
bodies  of  deceased  warriors.  Had  any  other  kind  of  antient 
sepulchres  been  pointed  out  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  than 
such  as  correspond  in  their  present  appearance  with  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  the  tear  happened,  there 
would  have  been  good  cause  for  denying  that  these  were 
alluded  to  by  Homer ;  but  in  the  perfect  agreement  of  their 
forms  with  those  of  the  old  Pelasgic  sepulchres,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  their  presumed  origin  is  rather  strengthened  than 
diminished. 

The  distance  from  Rhodosto  to  Eski  Eregli,  before  stated,  EskiEre-ii. 
is  computed  as  a  journey  of  nine  hours  and  a  half;  which, 
according  to  the  common  mode  of  reckoning,  would  make  it 
equal  to  2 7§  geographical  miles:  but  this  is  not  true;  and 
the  fact  is,  that  they  reckon  distances  in  this  part  of 
Thrace  by  the  time  in  which  waggons  are  drawn  by 
buffaloes.  The  imposing  name  of  this  place  deceived  us,  as 
it  has  cheated  others.  Eski  Eregli  signifying  old  Heraclea, 
we  supposed  that  we  should  see  here  the  ruins  of  that  city, 
which  also  more  antiently  bore  the  name  of  Perinthus. 

But  finding  neither  medals  nor  any  considerable  vestige  of 
antiquity  upon  the  spot,  and  that  it  was  no  maritime  place, 


we 
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we  inquired  if  there  were  any  Pcilceo-castro  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  we  learned,  that  at  two  hours’  distance,  we 
had  left,  upon  our  right  hand,  the  port  and  the  ruins  of 
the  antient  city.  According  to  the  report  of  the  peasants, 
medals  are  often  found  there  ;  and  they  relate  that  several 
columns  and  inscribed  marbles  are  now  lying  among  those 
ruins.  There  is  a  copious  account  of  them  in  the  Travels 
of  Cornelius  Le  Bruyn ;  and  the  previous  descriptions  of 
Spon  and  Wheler  mention  inscriptions ,  pedestals  of  statues , 
and  architectural  remains ,  found  there.  The  port  is  good 
for  large  vessels  ;  but  the  inhabitants  no  longer  carry  on 
any  commerce.  They  call  the  place  Buyuk  Eregli;  that  is 
to  say,  Heraclea  Major  :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
antiently  did  exist  a  lesser  town  at  Eski  Eregli ,  which  was 
called  Heraclea  Minor.  Buyuk  Eregli,  as  its  name  inf- 
plies,  is  now  the  larger  village  of  the  two  :  it  contains  about 
one  hundred  houses,  and  a  monastery ;  also  another  old 
monastery,  which  is  in  ruins.  The  only  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  that  we  could  discover  at  Eski  Eregli,  consisted  of 
a  few  fragments  of  small  pillars,  and  a  marble  with  the 
following  Inscription,  cut  in  very  large  characters  : 

IOYAI  AKAEOIl  ATPA 

TEPONTIN  ANKAIA0.. 

OITEI  MOYTHflOAEl 

XAI  PER  APOAEITA 

It  relates  to  Julia  Cleopatra.  The  common  form  of  salutation 
occurs  in  the  fourth  line  ;  and  this,  when  translated  “  Vale 
Viator does  not  accurately  convey  the  sense  in  which  it 


was 
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was  used  by  the  Greeks  ;  who  did  not  consider  it  as  vale - 
dictory,  according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  rather 
as  answering  to  salve,  or gande ;  or,  as  we  should  say,  “  Good 
luck  to  ye!"  They  used  the  word  %ou%i  when  they  drank 
to  any  one’s  health,  and  as  a  morning  salutation  when 
they  met  in  the  streets1 2.  The  appearance  of  the  few 
antiquities  that  we  found  here,  may  serve  to  point  out 
a  place  for  Perinthus  as  distinct  from  Heraclea  ;  which 
therefore  received  the  name  of  the  older  citv :  and  thus  to 

J 

account  for  the  appellation  of  Eski  Eregli ;  especially  as  it 
has  never  been  ascertained  when  the  name  of  Heraclea 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Perinthus.  In  the  posthumous 
Commentary  of  Holstenius  (the  best  elucidator  of  antient 
geography)  upon  the  work  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus ,  as  it 
was  edited  by  Theodore  de  Ryck ,  there  is  a  description 
given  of  a  medal  of  Perinthus* ;  this  in  front  exhibited  the 
head  of  Hercules ,  with  the  legend  TON  KTIHTHN  ;  and 
for  reverse,  the  club  of  Hercules,  around  which  appeared 
riEPI NOI12N  B  NEflKOPHN.  The  reason  therefore  is 
evident,  why  Perinthus  took  the  name  of  Heraclea;  although 
it  be  unknown  when  this  change  was  introduced3.  It  was 

the 


(1)  At  yap  rot  ruy  vaXatuv  n pocrpr\rju<;  at  /btcv  h>6tvai,  xa~lPe>  at  <>£  icrncpivcu, 
vytatye.  Vide  Schol.  in  Lucian.  Pro  Laps,  in  Salutand.  tom.  I.  p.  724.  ed.  Reitz, 
shnstelod.  1/43. 

(2)  Lucae  Hoistenii  Notae  et  Castigationes  Postumae  in  Stephani  Byzantii  E0NIKA, 
p.  251.  L.  Bat.  1684. 

(3)  “  Sed  quo  tempore  nomen  hoc  obtinuerit  non  satis  inter  doctos  exploratum  est. 
Vide  Tristanum,  tom.  II.  p.  SO.”  Ibid. 
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the  most  considerable  of  all  the  maritime  cities  of  Thrace  ; 
and  is  described,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus ,  as  situate 
between  Tyrallum  and  Ccenophrurion\  We  saw  nothing  of 
the  remains  of  the  Macrontichos,  or  long  wall,  constructed 
by  Anastasius  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century ,  which 
here  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Propontis1  2.  When 
Byzantium  became  Constantinople,  it  caused  the  decay  of 
Heraclea  ;  whose  See,  notwithstanding,  enjoys  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  metropolitan,  in  that  province  of  Thrace 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Europa3.  We  regretted 
that  we  did  not  visit  this  place,  as  we  had  been  advised  to 
pass  the  night  there  :  but  its  being  situate  an  hour’s 
distance  out  of  the  main  road,  while  we  expected  to  find 
the  remains  of  the  old  city  at  Esfci  Eregli,  prevented  our 
going  thither. 

A  very  curious  circumstance  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
swallow  was  made  known  to  us  accidentally  at  this  village. 
In  the  course  of  our  search  for  antiquities,  happening  to 
visit  the  shop  of  a  poor  barber,  we  observed,  as  we  were 
speaking  to  the  owner,  in  a  room  with  a  ceiling  so  low  pitched 
that  our  heads  almost  touched  it,  a  swallow  enter,  two  or 

three 


(1)  See  also  Herodotus ,  lib.  iv.  c.  9O5  lib.  v.  cc.  1,  2,  41;  lib.  vi.  c.  33.  ed.  Gronov . 
L.  Bat.  1716. 

(2)  It  began  a  little  to  the  east  of  Heraclea,  and  terminated  near  a  place  called 
Hereon,  upon  the  shore  of  the  Euxine.  The  Emperor  Anastasius  caused  it  to  be  con¬ 
structed  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  many  foreign  nations,  who  had  penetrated 
even  to  the  environs  of  Constantinople. 

(3)  D’Anville,  Ant.  Geog.  Parti,  p.  240.  Lond.  179 1 . 
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three  times,  through  a  hole  purposely  left  for  its  admission, 
over  the  door.  Without  regarding  either  the  number  or  the 
noise  and  motion  of  so  many  persons  in  this  small  room,  it 
continued  its  operation  of  building  a  nest,  although  within 
our  reach,  against  one  of  the  joists.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  activity  of  this  little  animal ;  the  velocity  with 
which  it  went  and  returned ;  but  above  all,  the  happy 
confidence  which  it  seemed  to  enjoy,  in  its  security  from 
molestation  or  injury.  The  owner  of  the  shop  entertained 
the  superstition  which  is  common  to  all  nations4  that  are 
visited  by  this  bird,  and  which  is  alluded  to  by  Sophocles* y 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  his  little  guest ;  deeming  himself 

fortunate 


(4)  The  author  has  observed  this  superstition  among  more  than  twenty  different 
nations.  The  following  list  contains  the  name  of  the  swallow  in  twenty -three  languages. 
It  is  taken  from  “  Forster's  Observations  on  the  Brumal  Retreat  of  the  Swallow ,” 
p.  44.  Third  Edit.  Lond.  1813. 


Greek, 

Xe\ tluy. 

Cornish, 

Tshikuk. 

Latin, 

Hirundo. 

Laplandic, 

Swalfo. 

French, 

Hirondelle. 

Dutch, 

Zwaluw. 

Italian, 

Rondinella. 

German, 

Schwalbe. 

Spanish, 

Golondrina. 

Teutonic, 

Sualeuu. 

Portuguese, 

Andorinha. 

Norwegian, 

Sulu. 

Russian, 

Lastowitza. 

Icelandic, 

Svala. 

Polish, 

Jaskolka. 

Danish, 

Svale. 

Turkish, 

Garindshu. 

Swedish, 

Svala. 

Hungarian, 

Fetske. 

dnglo-Saxon,  Swalewe. 

Galic, 

Gobhlan. 

English, 

Swallow. 

Welsh, 

Gwennol. 

Besides  these,  there  are,  of  course,  many  different  names  for  the  different  species  of 
swallow ;  for  which  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  Tract  above  cited. 

(5)  Sophocl.  Elect.  V.  149.  p.  1 86.  tom.  I.  Paris,  1781. 
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fortunate  in  being  thus  honoured  by  one  of  Apollos  messen¬ 
gers.  He  told  us,  that  the  same  swalloiv  had  annually  visited 
him  for  many  years  ;  but  that  this  year  it  came  earlier  than 
usual ;  that  it  paid  him  handsomely  for  its  lodging ;  its 
presence  being  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  omen,  whereby 
customers  were  attracted  to  his  shop  whenever  the  swallow 
arrived. 

January  the  1 2th,  we  set  out  for  Selyvria ,  the  Selymbria 
of  Herodotus *,  distant  three  hours  from  Eski  Eregli.  The 
termination  bria,  so  common  in  this  country,  answered  in 
the  Thracian  language  to  the  Greek  ITOAII1 2,  and  to  the 
Celtic  Dunum.  The  old  Roman  road  is  entire  in  many  parts 
of  the  route  :  it  is  paved  with  black  marble ,  resembling  trap 
or  basalt.  We  observed  it  both  upon  this  and  the  preceding 
day  ;  and  it  may  be  traced  hence  with  great  ease  the  whole 
way  to  Constantinople.  The  small  tumuli  for  marking  distances 
also  occur  with  greater  regularity,  in  pairs,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  in  the  approach  to  the  capital.  At 
Selyvria  there  is  a  bridge  of  thirty  arches,  over  a 
nameless  river.  The  town  contains  two  thousand  houses. 
4  his  place  may  be  considered  as  retaining,  unaltered, 
the  appellation  given  to  it  by  Strabo,  who  calls  it 
Selybria  ;  and  the  (3  being  pronounced  V,  it  becomes 

Selyvria. 


(1)  Lib.  vi.  p.341.  ed.  Gronov. 

(2)  T>/V  Si  rdXeuc  B pcac  KaXovntv*}i  QpqKujTi.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  vii.  p.  462. 
ed.  Oxon. 
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Selyvria.  Strabo  says  that  its  name,  being  Selyus,  became 
Selybria,  by  the  Thracian  termination  3. 

From  Selyvria  to  Buyuk  Tchekmadyi ,  the  road  lies 
entirely  along  the  shore  of  the  Propontis.  We  passed 
through  Crevdtis,  situate  upon  the  beach,  with  a  square 
tower  and  a  bridge  of  thirty  arches,  making  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  approach  to  it.  Buyuk  Tchekmadyi ,  signifying 
the  great  bridge ,  has  a  series  of  four  stone  bridges  raised 
upon  arches  ;  over  which,  and  along  the  old  paved  way ,  we 
passed  by  a  lake  to  the  town.  The  lake  extends  north¬ 
ward  to  a  considerable  distance.  At  Buyuk  Tchekmadyi 
there  is  a  fine  harbour.  The  town  contains  two  hundred 
houses ;  of  this  number  about  sixty  belong  to  Turks . 
Here  we  halted  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  {fan.  13), 
we  rode  to  Kutchuk  Tchekmadyi ,  or  the  Little  Bridge , 
commonly  called  Ponte  Piccolo  in  the  Italian,  which  is  the 
most  general  language  of  the  Levant.  This  place  is  distant 
three  hours  from  Buyuk  Tchekmadyi.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  village  by  the  sea  side,  surrounded  by  marshes  and 
pools;  being  remarkable  only  for  its  unwholesome  situation, 
and  dangerous  Malaria  during  summer.  It  commands, 
however,  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
because  all  the  vessels  are  seen  passing,  that  sail  from  the 
Archipelago  or  from  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  we  proceeded 
three  hours  more  to  the  capital;  and  having  entered  Con¬ 
stantinople,  near  to  the  spot  where  Mahomet  effected  the 

memorable 


(3)  He  Kai  tj  tov  ^Z>j\vos  7ro\tt  TLr]\v[3p<a  irpoartjydptvrcu,  K.r.X.  Stl'abon.  Geog. 
lib.  vii.  p.462.  edit.  Oxon. 
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memorable  breach  that  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  completed  our  Levantine  tour.  In  the  space 
of  about  eleven  months,  we  had  made  a  complete  survey 
of  the  ^Egean  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
seas ;  having  coasted  all  Asia  Minor,  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  Macedonia, 
Thrace  ;  and  here  were  returned  safe  to  the  same  port 
whence  we  sailed  in  the  Grand  Signior’s  corvette,  the  year 
before,  for  the  Dardanelles. 

As  we  rode  through  the  streets  of  the  city  towards  the 
quay,  opposite  to  Tophana,  the  Turkish  rabble,  seeing  a 
party  of  infidels  on  horseback1,  could  not  be  restrained  from 
offering  their  accustomed  insults  and  violence.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  had  some  large  stones  thrown  at  us.  We  used 
all  the  expedition  possible  to  get  to  the  harbour,  where 
wc  left  our  horses,  and  hired  a  boat  to  take  us  across , 
leaving  also  the  Ichohodar  and  Antonio  to  settle  with  the 
Surudjees,  and  to  follow  afterwards  with  the  baggage.  Near 
to  the  shore,  in  passing  down  to  the  harbour,  we  saw  the 
most  beautiful  Soros  we  had  ever  beheld.  It  consisted 
entirely  of  the  green  Atracian  marble,  or  verde- antico ,  in  five 
pieces.  Upon  one  side  of  it  a  cross  was  represented; 
proving  that  the  workmanship  was  executed  in  the  time 
of  the  Christian  Emperors :  but  it  was  a  tomb  fit  for  the 

proudest 


(1)  In  some  parts  of  Turkey,  especially  in  Egypt,  Christians  are  prohibited  the 
Use  of  horses,  and  compelled  to  appear  only  upon  asses ;  the  Moslems  deeming  it  an 
act  of  presumption,  in  persons  proscribed  as  infidels,  to  appear  in  public  as  equestrians. 
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proudest  sovereign  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  We  heard  a 
report  afterwards,  that  our  Ambassador  had  claimed  it  for 
the  Nation  ;  therefore  it  may  possibly  now  be  in  England . 

Landing  at  Tophana,  we  hastened  up  to  our  former 
lodgings  in  Pdra;  and,  upon  our  arrival,  found  two 
English  Gentlemen,  both  belonging  to  the  University  of 

Cambridge — Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Gell ,  and  Mr.  Dodwell _ 

in  possession  of  the  apartments  we  had  formerly  occupied. 
These  gentlemen  received  us  in  the  kindest  manner ;  and 
having  welcomed  our  safe  return  from  a  long  and  perilous 
expedition,  requested  that  we  might  all  board  together 
beneath  the  same  roof;  politely  ceding  a  part  of  their 
lodgings  to  accommodate  us.  Here,  therefore,  we  esta¬ 
blished  ourselves  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season  ; 
enjoying  their  friendly  and  polished  society  ;  and  mutually 
participating  the  usual  hospitality  of  the  different  envoys 
then  resident  at  the  Porte.  And  here,  too,  having  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  the  account  of  these  Travels, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
this  Second  Part  of  the  narrative  might  terminate  ;  but 
as  the  Reader  may  be  curious  to  accompany  the  author 
upon  his  journey  home,  since  it  includes  an  excursion  to  the 
Hungarian  Mines,  we  shall  make  the  rest  of  our  observations 
form  a  Supplement  to  this  Section  ;  after  giving  a  cursory 
statement,  in  the  following  Chapter,  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  time  was  spent  during  our  second  residence  in  the 
Turkish  Capital . 
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Circumstances  that  prevented  the  author  s  departure  — Dangerous  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  climate — Unhealthy  state  of  the  English  at  Pera — Rats 
and  Cats — Society  of  Pera — Spies — Etiquette — Evening  assemblies — 
State  of  the  Turkish  Government — Persons  who  farm  the  dirt  of  the 
City — Diamonds — Other  precious  stones — Vasa  murrhina — Bazar 
for  the  Pataal  Tash,  or  Kefl'-kil — Localities  of  this  mineral — Manner  of 
collecting  it — Drug-market — Shops  for  Stationary  and  Bookbinding — 
Tobacconists  — Tchibouque  manufactories  —  Manner  of  visiting  the 
City — Last  visit  to  Sancta  Sophia — Further  account  of  that  edifice 
—  Views  of  its  interior — Cisterna  maxima — Gyllius — Basilica — 
Aqueduct  of  the  Roman  Emperors — Porta  aurea — Description  of  the 
Wall  of  Theodosius  — Antient  Cyclopean  walls  of  Byzantium  — 
Mahomet's  breach  by  the  Cannon-Gate — Chalcedon — Maiden's 

Castle , 
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Castle,  or  Tower  of  Leander  —  Sinus  Byzantinus — Cause  of  its 
erroneous  appellation  of  The  Golden  Horn — Jewish  depravity— 
Cydt- Khanah — Marcidum  mare. 

Many  things  conspired  to  detain  us  in  Constantinople, 
from  January  until  the  beginning  of  April  The  rebel  troops 
of  Hachi  Pasha  then  occupied  all  the  district  north  of  the 
city  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  they  retired  to  the 
vicinity  of  Yassy.  A  journey  over-land  is  moreover  imprac¬ 
ticable,  until  the  snow  melts  upon  Mount  Hasmus.  Add  to 
this,  the  inevitable  consequences  of  ill  health  among  English¬ 
men,  who,  in  such  a  climate,  venture  to  live  too  much  as 
they  wmuld  do  in  their  own  country,  upon  a  meat  diet  with 
beer  and  wine,  however  abstemiously  used.  There  was 
hardly  one  of  our  countrymen,  then  resident  in  the  capital , 
who  did  not  experience  occasional  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever.  The  author  was  brought  to  the  point  of  death  by  a 
quinsey  so  alarming  as  to  occasion  a  locked  jaw;  and  the 
disorder  would  have  terminated  his  existence,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  skill  and  humanity  of  Dr.  Scott,  Physician 
of  the  British  Embassy;  who,  although  suffering  himself 
under  a  violent  chronic  rheumatism,  nevertheless  bestowed 
unremitting  attention  upon  his  patient ;  and  ultimately 
obviated  the  dangerous  tendency  of  an  inflammation  that 
nothing  seemed  likely  to  subdue1.  Constantinople  is  by 


(!)  The  same  gentleman  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  to  China.  He  is  mentionec 
y  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  h.s  account  of  the  Embassy,  (vol.  I.  p.  3 6.  Land.  1798  )  a 
a  gentleman  of  abilities  and  experience."- To  his  abilities,  literary  information  collo- 

r  rtS,J ‘?eral  and  Upright  mind'  and  t0  a11  the  other  excellen<  qualifications  of 
h,s  head  and  heart;  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him  will  bear  ample 

V0L*  IV*  3  S  testimony. 
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chap,  xv.  no  means  a  healthy  place  of  residence,  for  persons 
v  who  have  not  lived  long  enough  there,  to  become 

inured  to  the  vicissitudes  of  its  climate.  Ihe  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  owing  to  the  draught  of  wind 
through  the  straits,  either  of  the  Black  Sea ,  or  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora ,  render  such  persons  liable  to  the  most  fatal 
effects  of  obstructed  perspiration;  and  what  these  effects  are, 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  can  have  formed 
any  adequate  ideas1.  A  single  example,  to  which  the  author 
was  an  eye-witness,  may  serve  to  afford  some  conception 
of  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  climate.  Soon  after 
our  arrival,  upon  the  anniversary  of  our  Queen’s  birth-day, 
the  liberation  of  the  Maltese  slaves  took  place.  It  had  been 
acceded  to  by  the  Turkish  government,  owing  principally,  as 
it  was  believed,  to  a  forlorn  hope  of  the  Capudan  P asha,  that 
he  should  thereby  be  able  to  obliterate  the  evil  impression 
caused  by  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Beys  in  Egypt ; 

whereof  all  Europe  then  rang  from  side  to  side.  At  all 

events, 


testimony.  The  author  deeply  laments  that  he  has  only  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
paying  this  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  his  worthy  friend,  when  he  is  no  longer 
living.  He  had  retired  to  a  small  estate  in  Scotland}  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
lately  announced  in  the  public  papers. 

(1)  “  Le  Tramontane,  che  in  Napoli  et  in  Roma  son  cosi  salubri }  qui  son  di  mala 
qualita  :  perche  portano  dal  mar  nero  molti  vapori  grossi,  che  esala  quel  mare,  per 
esser  fangoso,  e  per  lo  concorso  di  tanti  fiumi  grand!  che  vi  entrano,  e  della  palude 
Meotide.”  ( Viaggi  di  Pietro  Delia  Valle,  p.  Q 0.  Roma,  1650.)  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  describe  an  effect,  or  rather  a  sign,  of  Mal'aria,  which  no  other  writer  has 
noticed.  “  Tutti  V  tetti,  fatti  con  tegole  e  canali,  come  quelli  di  Roma,  si  vedono 
sempre  coperti  di  guei.la  ruggjne  gialla,  6  come  la  vogliamo  chiamare,  che  in  Italia 
1’hau  emo  per  inditio  di  Mal’aria.”  Ibid. 
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events,  it  was  said  to  be  a  business  concerted  between  him 
and  our  ambassador  ;  and,  if  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  latter, 
nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  praise.  We  were  at  the  palace 
where  the  ambassador  resided,  when  these  poor  men  came  to 
offer  their  thanks  to  the  British  nation.  It  was  an  affecting 
sight.  Some  of  them  had  been  nearly  half  a  century  in 
chains  ;  and  many  were  to  return  to  their  relations  after 
being  thought  dead  for  several  years.  One  of  these  men, 
washing  his  linen  in  the  open  air,  and  being  stripped,  as 
somewhat  heated  by  the  work,  felt  a  most  agreeable  and 
cooling  breeze  beginning  from  the  north  ;  the  wind,  which 
had  been  southerly,  then  changing.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
seized  with  a  stiffness  in  all  his  limbs,  attended  with  fever,  and 
followed  by  delirium ;  his  jaw  locked  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  skill  and  constant  attendance  of  Dr.  Scott,  before  twenty- 
four  hours  had  elapsed,  he  was  no  more.  Such  are  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  what  is  often  described  as  a  delightful  and  luxurious 
climate2.  There  can  scarcely  be  found  a  spot  upon  earth 
more  detestable  than  Pera;  particularly  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  it.  We  might  be  said  to  live  in  cemeteries ;  the 
only  water  used  for  drinking,  passing  through  sepulchres  to 
the  feverish  lips  of  the  inhabitants,  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  revolting  impurities,  and  even  with  living  animalculce. 
The  owner  of  the  hotel  where  we  resided,  wishing  to  make 
some  repairs  in  his  dwelling,  dug  near  the  foundation,  and 

found 


(2)  See  the  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  vol.  III.  p.  1 6,  Sec. 
Lond.  1 77  L 
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chap.  xv.  found  that  his  house  stood  upon  graves,  yet  containing  the 
mouldering  reliques  of  the  dead.  This  may  perhaps  account 

Rats  and  for  the  swarms  of  rats;  not  only  in  the  buildings,  but  in  the 

Cats.  .  ,  i  .  ,  , 

streets;  whither  they  resort  in  such  numbers  at  night,  that  a 
person  passing  through  them  finds  these  animals  running 
against  his  legs.  The  prodigious  multitude,  however,  of  the 
rats  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  cats  ;  for  the  latter  constitute 
the  greater  nuisance  of  the  two.  They  enter  through  the 
crazy  roofs,  which  consist  only  of  a  few  thin  planks,  and 
render  the  smell  of  the  bedchambers  much  more  offensive 
than  that  of  a  dunghill.  Some  of  these  cats  are  of  a  very 
uncommon  breed ;  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
beauty.  One  evening,  as  the  author  was  adding  these  notes, 
there  descended  from  the  trap-door  of  the  roof,  and  came 
prowling  into  his  room,  a  cat  of  such  astonishing  size  and 
beauty,  that  he  at  first  mistook  it  for  some  fiercer  animal.  It 
had  long  hairs  like  the  Angora  breed ;  and  the  colour  of  its  fur 
was  white,  tipped  with  a  golden  yellow  :  its  tail  standing  erect, 
like  that  of  a  squirrel,  was  flattened  by  the  position  of  its 
hairs,  which  stuck  out  on  either  side,  so  as  to  make  it  a  span 
wide  :  its  ears  were  high  and  pointed,  covered  also  w  ith 
long  hairs;  and  it  had  a  bushy  ruff  about  its  neck:  its  large 
eyes  shone  like  two  topazes.  An  endeavour  was  made  to 
detain  it  by  shutting  the  door;  but  it  effected  its  escape  by 
the  way  that  it  came,  and  never  appeared  afterwards.  This 
curious  and  beautiful  example  of  the  feline  tribe  was  equal 
in  size  to  a  large  fox.  A  species  more  common  frequented 
our  apartments,  which  comes  from  Persia,  and  is  of  a 

blue  colour.  We  visited  the  menagerie  belonging  to  the 

Grand 
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Grand  Sig?iior,  where  we  saw  but  few  rare  animals ;  and  ^chap.  xv. 
all  of  them  are  wretchedly  kept.  The  only  thing  worth 
seeing  was  a  lion  of  superior  size,  that  had  belonged  to 
Hassan  Pasha ,  and  used  to  follow  him  like  a  dog  ;  but  at 
last,  haying  slain  one  of  his  keepers,  it  was  chained  within 
the  menagerie  for  life. 

Upon  the  Queen’s  birth-day,  another  ceremony  took 
place ;  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  New  Palace  for 
the  British  Ministers  at  the  Porte ;  at  this  we  also 
attended,  in  company  with  all  the  English  then  resident. 

The  former  building  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  The 
gaieties  of  the  Carnival  were  greatly  increased  this  year 
in  Pera,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt ;  and  the  Turks  were  rather  more  tolerant  than 
usual  in  their  behaviour  towards  the  English.  Masquerades 
were  frequent  in  all  the  houses  of  the  foreign  ministers ; 
and  there  were  also  public  masquerades,  in  taverns,  open  to 
all  comers  :  the  latter  of  course  formed  of  the  lowest 
company,  and  being  for  the  most  part  nothing  better 
than  the  most  public  exhibition  of  disgusting  sensuality. 

The  only  circle  that  can  be  called  by  the  name  of  Society  society  of 

.  .  .  P4ra. 

in  Pdra,  is  formed  by  the  families,  secretaries,  chaplains, 
interpreters,  and  agents  of  the  different  envoys  :  and  this 
may  be  considered  as  naturally  exhibiting  an  entertaining 
masquerade,  without  any  licence  from  the  season  of  Carnival . 

It  is  the  same  in  all  seasons  ;  a  mixed  and  motley  assembly 
of  many  nations  and  languages.  The  chief  amusement 
at  their  evening  parties,  consists  in  card-playing.  The 
French  government,  always  famous  for  the  skill  with 

which 
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which  it  conducts  political  intrigue,  when  it  wishes  to 
employ  a  spy  who  may  collect  the  state  secrets  of  the 
ministerial  hive  at  Pcra,  take  care  to  send  one  who  is  an 
adroit  gambler ;  and  who,  by  his  address  among  the 
women,  becomes  a  popular  man  at  their  card-tables  ;  the 
generality  of  the  young  men  being  engaged  in  dancing. 
One  or  two  such  spies  had  at  this  time  obtained  situations 
in  our  army;  and  they  have  since  proved  themselves  to 
be  the  traitors  we  at  that  time  suspected  they  were.  Yet 
it  was  amazing  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  the  com¬ 
pany  of  these  men  was  courted,  and  with  what  incre¬ 
dible  facility,  the  unsuspecting  Ministers  of  the  different 
nations  became  their  dupes.  At  last  arrived  General  Sehas - 
tiani  himself,  said  to  have  been  originally  a  postillion; 
and  whose  intellectual  attainments  certainly  did  not  belie 
the  report.  This  man,  the  avowed  ambassador  of  the 
French  government,  dressed  like  the  trumpeter  of  a  puppet- 
show,  soon  acquired  such  influence,  by  his  affectation  of 
gallantry,  and  by  his  unequivocal  language  even  with  those 
young  women  who  had  the  greatest  reputation  for  chastity, 
that,  according  to  his  own  vulgar  expression,  he  might  be  said 
“  to  have  had  the  whole  diplomatic  body  under  his  thumb. ’* 
Yet  there  is  no  place  where  so  much  fuss  is  made  about  a 
point  of  etiquette  as  at  Pdra;  and  this  sometimes  gives  rise 
to  a  very  amusing  exhibition.  At  a  ball,  before  dancing 
begins,  the  gentlemen  stand  up  first,  without  their  partners  ; 
and  a  general  scramble,  with  altercation,  ensues  for 
precedency.  A  stranger  would  suppose  that  at  least  half  a 
dozen  duels  were  to  be  fought  the  next  morning ;  but,  like 

all 
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all  blustering,  it  generally  ended  in  words  only.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  hear  the  cause  of  so  much  agitation 
without  laughter. — “  Sir,  this  is  my  place!  I  am  to  dance 
with  Prussia /” — “  You’ll  pardon  me,  Sir !  Russia  goes 
down  another  set.” — “  Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  you  will  give 
way;  England  is  my  partner!”  Admitted  to  the  supper- 
table,  he  sees  with  surprise  some  of  the  ladies  wrapping  up 
roasted  woodcocks,  and  other  edible  animals,  whole,  and 
putting  them  into  their  pockets  *.  If  attracted  towards  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  the  number  of  calpacs  and 
whiskered  faces  announce  a  party  of  the  Dragomans,  he  finds 
them  bartering  some  antique  medal  or  gem,  or  settling  the 
price  of  a  shawl,  or  offering  for  sale  an  embroidered 
handkerchief ;  or  perhaps  two  Greek  physicians  disputing 
their  mode  of  practice.  Upon  the  sofas  round  the  room, 
the  elder  Greek  women,  with  heads  and  hands  in  con¬ 
stant  motion,  displaying  their  long  ringlets  of  false  or 
dyed  hair,  are  bawling  to  each  other  in  Romaic,  and  in 
a  tone  of  voice  the  most  shrill  and  inharmonious.  This 
description  of  one  evening  assembly  in  the  apartments  of  an 
ambassador  at  Pera ,  applies  equally  to  all;  for  there  is  not 
the  smallest  variety  to  be  observed  in  going  from  one  house 
to  another  ;  the  same  amusement,  the  same  conversation, 
and  the  same  company,  are  found  in  every  other  palace. 

From 


(l)  This  happened  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  British  Ambassador.  In  Italy, 
the  practice,  among  the  poorer  nobility,  of  carrying  off  confectionary  in  this  manner,  is 
very  common. 
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From  Pera,  casting  our  reflections  towards  Constantinople , 
that  a  few  general  observations  may  be  introduced,  respecting 
the  actual  state  of  the  country,  before  we  take  a  final  leave  of 
it ;  we  find  the  TurliS,  whose  possessions  are  the  objects  of 
this  diplomatic  hive ,  living  as  unconscious  of  its  existence  as 
if  there  were  not  a  single  foreign  minister  at  the  Porte. 
Always  holding  the  envoys  in  utter  detestation  and  contempt, 
and  compelling  them  to  submit  to  the  meanest  degradations 
whenever  an  audience  is  granted  in  Constantinople,  the  Turks 
never  bestow  a  thought  upon  such  persons  after  they  have 
quitted  the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  said  of  them, 
that  “  their  portion  is  prepared;”  and  while  they  remain 
insensible  of  the  schemes  for  their  downfall,  which  are 
daily  becoming  more  mature  at  Pera,  the  different  parts 
of  their  vast  empire  may  be  said  to  hang  together  by  a 
cohiveh  ligature.  One  of  their  Viziers,  about  a  century  ago, 
Djin  Ali  Pasha,  was  for  removing  all  such  troublesome 
guests  as  foreign  envoys  to  the  Princes  Island,  nine  miles 
from  Constantinople considering  them  to  be  nothing 
better  than  so  many  civil  spies :  and  who,  as  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Turkish  cabinet,  ought  to  blame  the  Vizier  s 
policy  ?  There  was  every  reason  to  believe,  at  this  time, 
that  Turkey  could  not  long  exist  as  an  independent  empire ; 
and  yet,  as  we  sometimes  say  of  human  decrepitude, 
it  seems  to  have  “  taken  a  new  lease.”  Its  resources 
are,  however,  daily  becoming  more  and  more  feeble ;  for 

although 


(l)  See  Sir  James  Porter’s  accurate  “  Observations  on  the  Government  and 
Manners  of  the  Turks,”  p.  151.  Loud •  177 1  • 
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although  the  Turks  be  individually  wealthy,  the  government  chap.  xv. 
is  poor.  The  taxes,  badly  levied  in  the  first  instance,  are 
worse  collected  ;  and  whole  provinces,  in  a  state  of  open 
rebellion,  pay  no  contribution.  Every  one  must  be  aware 
with  what  gigantic  steps  Russia  was  encroaching  upon  the 
side  of  Circassia  and  Georgia;  making  the  additions  to  her 
immense  empire  resound  in  Europe  as  so  many  conquests ; 
whereas  they  ought  only  to  be  considered  as  gained  by 
the  inundations  of  a  great  flood,  whose  dams  have  gone 
to  decay.  But  lamentable  indeed  would  be  the  event  of 
Turkey  becoming  dependent  upon  Russia;  still  more  so  of 
seeing  the  Russian  flag  hoisted  upon  the  towers  of 
Constantinople.  The  expressive  words  of  Buonaparte,  “  Dieu 
me  garde  des  Russes  !”  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  motto  for  the 
arms  of  Turkey.  Once  in  their  possession,  Constantinople, 
like  its  opposite  neighbour  Chalcedon,  would  soon  be  without 
a  vestige  to  tell  where  it  stood  ;  and  Athens  would  be  razed 
from  the  earth.  Russia,  however,  was  gradually  advancing, 
and,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  annually  approaching 
from  the  north.  Towards  the  south,  the  Beys  were  every  day 
rendered  more  formidable  in  Egypt;  being  aided  by  the  hostile 
dispositions  of  the  Pashas  of  Syria  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

Upon  the  ivest,  as  a  wolf  ready  to  sally  from  his  den  upon 
the  neighbouring  folds,  was  couched  Ali  Pasha;  and,  from 
the  frontiers  of  his  territory  even  to  the  Black  Sea,  were 
hordes  of  banditti,  ready  to  side  with  the  stronger  party, 
or  to  pillage  both,  when  any  favourable  opportunity  for  so 
doing  might  be  presented.  More  towards  the  Danube  were 
collected  the  menacing  forces  of  Pasvan  Oglou ;  who, 

with 
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chap.  xv.  with  his  comrades  in  arms,  regarded  triumphantly  the 
coming  overthrow7  of  the  Ottoman  power.  By  the  people, 
he  was  beloved  and  protected ;  and  wonderful  it  was  that 
he  did  not  reap  the  full  fruit  of  those  talents,  and  of  that 
energy,  which,  to  inspire  universal  esteem  and  admiration, 
wranted  only  to  be  known  and  appreciated  according  to  theii 
due  value.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  speak  of  the  state 
of  the  empire  upon  its  eastern  side.  Here  the  Pasha  of 
Amastra  was  becoming  formidable  ;  so  that  the  Porte ,  every 
where  surrounded  by  enemies,  like  the  scorpion  encircled 
by  fire,  waited  only  the  last  act  of  despair  to  inflict  a  w7ound 
upon  itself.  This  wound  was  afterwards  given  in  the 
dreadful  disturbances  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
Nizami  Djedid':  but  to  the  amazement  of  all  those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  internal  state  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
it  has  still  survived  ;  and  the  most  impotent  of  human  beings, 
cooped  up  with  his  eunuchs  and  concubines  in  an  old  crazy 
hutch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus ,  still  exer¬ 
cises  a  nominal  jurisdiction  over  many  millions  of  human 
beings,  inhabiting  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  earth. 

Persons  who  That  many  valuable  antiquities  may  be  purchased  in 

farm  the  Dirt  ...  , 

of  the  city.  Constantinople,  by  making  application  to  persons  who  pay 
annually  a  sum  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  collecting, 
washing,  and  sifting  the  produce  of  the  common  sewers  of  the 

city, 


(l)  See  Mr.  Walpole’s  account  of  the  revolution  caused  by  the  Nizami  Djedid,  in 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  First  Section  of  Part  II.  of  these  Travels. 


city,  was  stated  in  the  First  Section  of  this  Part  of  the  author’s 
Travels2.  The  circumstance  was  made  known  to  us  by  a 
Greek  physician,  one  Dr.  Inchiostro ,  who  often  sold  coins 
and  gems,  purchased  of  these  people,  in  the  palaces  of  the 
envoys.  Having  bought  of  him  a  few  things  thus  found, 
he  conducted  us,  upon  our  second  visit  to  the  city,  to  the 
place  where  the  mud-washers  carry  on  their  labour.  The 
persons  so  employed  were  Turks:  we  found  them  with 
large  tubs  filled  from  the  draining  of  the  streets,  which  they 
passed  through  tine  wire  sieves  ;  and  it  is  said  that  they 
become  rich  by  the  things  thus  obtained.  We  bought  of 
them  a  carnelian  intaglio ,  representing  Apollo  in  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  drawn  by  four  horses ;  one  of  the  subjects 
common  to  the  vases3  and  gems  of  Greece,  and  especially 
prevalent  among  the  antiquities  of  this  city.  But  there  is 
another  source  of  wealth,  for  which  a  higher  rent  is  paid ; 
namely,  the  sweeping  of  the  bazar  wdiere  the  jewellers 
carry  on  their  trade.  Here  all  the  dust  is  collected,  and 
carefully  examined ;  and  that  articles  of  value  are  con¬ 
stantly  found  in  it,  is  evident  in  the  sum  paid  for  collecting 
it.  Small  bits  of  gold  and  silver  are  of  course  found  ;  but  wre 
were  told  that  diamonds,  which  the  dealers  carry  about  in 
paper  packets,  are  dropped  and  lost,  and  make  a  part 
of  the  gains.  The  number  of  diamonds  exhibited  to  us 

by 


(2)  See  Part  II.  Section  I.  p.  48.  Broxlourne,  1812. 

(3)  A  most  spirited  representation  of  this  subject  occurs  upon  a  terra-cotta  vase, 
discovered  in  a  sepulchre  at  Athens  by  Mr.  Graham.  The  studs  of  the  harness ,  and 
zone  of  the  God ,  are  gilded. 
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by  the  merchants,  in  this  bazar ,  was  very  great.  If  we 
asked  for  precious  stones,  when  we  were  accompanied  by  a 
Janissary,  the  merchants,  who  are  generally  Armenians , 
would  shake  their  heads,  and  say  they  had  none :  such 
articles  of  trade  never  being  exhibited  in  shops,  as  in  London ; 
but  carried  secretly  in  the  girdles  and  pockets  of  the  dealers, 
and  generally  in  their  bosoms.  When  a  traveller  ventures 
alone  into  the  bazar,  he  finds  them  all  seated,  cross-legged, 
upon  their  counters ;  and  having  prevailed  with  one  of  the 
dealers  to  produce  his  stock  of  gems,  the  rest  readily  follow 
the  example.  Little  white  paper  packets  are  then  opened, 
which  are  filled  with  diamonds,  almosf  all  of  them  being 
what  are  called  roses ;  and  many  blemished,  which  are  sold 
very  cheap.  For  amethysts,  we  paid  as  high  as  two  piastres 
the  carat,  because  they  were  called  sapphires ;  having  a 
rounded  pebble  form,  and  a  great  intensity  of  colour.  Cats1 
eyes,  of  all  kinds,  are  very  common  ;  whether  of  quartz, 
penetrated  by  amianthus,  or  of  chalcedony,  with  small 
translucent  specks  in  the  centre,  behind  which  they  apply  a 
green  foil.  The  last  are  always  sold  coarsely  mounted. 
There  is  no  place  where  they  understand  better  the  art  of 
burning  topazes,  so  as  to  give  them  a  bright  red  colour, 
when  they  are  sold  under  the  name  of  balass1  rubies.  A 

remarkable 


(l)  q.  d.  Palatium,  the  domicile  or  matrix  of  the  ruby  ( See  Nichols  on  Gems, 
Part  I.  Ch.  3.  p.5g.  Camb.  1052.) :  it  being  an  old  notion  of  lapidaries  that  the 
matrix  of  every  precious  stone  was  a  similar  substance  of  inferior  hardness  and  value. 
Hence  “  mother  of  emerald-,  mother  of  pearl,"  &c. 
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remarkable  line  one  of  this  description  was  bought  by  chap.  xv. 
Madame  Tamara ,  wife  of  the  Russian  minister,  for  one  v 
hundred  and  twenty  sequins.  The  same  lady  had  formed  a 
collection  of  precious  minerals,  exceedingly  valuable  on 
account  of  their  beauty  and  rarity  ;  among  others,  a  ring 
stone  of  rock  crystal,  containing  capillary  Epidote  and 
capillary  red  Titanium,  in  the  same  specimen;  the  only 
example  known  of  such  an  association.  But  the  most 
curious  article  of  jewellery,  in  the  bazar  at  Constantinople,  is 
the  Chrysolite  of  Klaproth 2;  whose  natural  locality  is  entirely 
unknown.  The  Chrysolite  is  not  highly  valued  as  a  gem  ;  but 
we  could  never  succeed  in  our  search  after  a  regular  crystal 
of  this  substance.  Before  our  arrival,  the  Russian  minister’s 
lady  had,  however,  bought  a  mass  of  Chrysolite  as  big  as  a 
turkey’s  egg ;  but  attaching  no  value  to  it  in  that  form,  she 
had  ordered  it  to  be  cut,  and  mounted  as  a  necklace  and 
bracelets.  Persons  have  sometimes  been  puzzled  to  explain 
the  appearance  of  emeralds  in  the  East-Indies,  because  they 
are  not  the  natural  productions  of  that  country3;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  were  originally  carried  thither  by  Arme¬ 
nian  merchants  from  Constantinople.  A  regular  intercourse 
has  always  existed  between  Turkey  and  India .  Couriers 

from 


(2)  So  named  by  him  after  receiving  and  analyzing  specimens,  that  he  received  from 
Mr.  Hawkins,  of  a  Gem  whose  specific  gravity  is  3,340.  But  there  are  many  substances, 
called  chrysolite  by  jewellers,  which  are  entirely  of  a  different  nature. 

(3)  See  lavernier,  Dutens ,  &c.  That  emeralds  were  known  in  Europe,  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  is  proved  by  the  emerald  that  was  in  the  mitre  of  Pope  Julius  the 
Second ;  and  by  the  necklace  of  antique  emeralds  found  in  Pompeii,  and  seen  by 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
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chap.  xv.  from  Constantinople  arrive  in  Bombay  within  forty- five  or 
fifty  days  from  the  time  of  their  departure.  The  porcelain 
of  China,  brought  over-land  upon  the  backs  ot  camels,  is 
exposed  for  sale  in  Grand  Cairo,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople. 
We  saw  some  porcelain  dishes  for  containing  Pilau,  that 
had  been  thus  conveyed;  and  they  were  a  yard  in  diameter. 
The  same  trade  with  China  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans ;  and  at  the  introduction  of  these  porcelain  vessels 
into  Rome,  they  were  bought  at  enormous  prices,  and  were 
esteemed  by  the  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age,  as  articles  of 
the  highest  luxury  and  magnificence.  These  were  the 
Vasa  Murr-  Casa  IMiiirrhina  of  Pliny1 2  ;  as  may  be  proved  from  Belon, 
who  says  that  the  Greeks  still  called  them,  in  his  time, 
«  La  Mirrhe  de  Smirna ,”  from  Murex,  a  shell,  called  by 
the  French  the  Porcelain  Shell*;  the  fine  vitrified  superficies 
of  porcelain  resembling  in  its  lustre  and  polish  the  surface 
of  the  murex. 

As  almost  every  article  of  trade  in  Constantinople  has  a 
separate  market  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  it,  so  there 
is  a  special  bazar  for  that  remarkable  mineral  called 

Kcff-kil, 


(1)  “  Oriens  murrhina  mittit :  inveniuntur  enim  ibi  in  pluribus  locis,  nec  msigni- 
bus,  maxime  Parthici  regni :  praecipue  tamen  in  Carmania,  &c.  Splendor  his  sine 
viribus,  nitorque  verius,  quam  splendor:  sed  in  pretio  varietas  colorum,  subinde  circum- 
agentibus  se  maculis  in  purpuram  candoremque,  et  tertium  ex  utroque  ignescentem, 
velut  per  transitum  coloris  purpura  rubescente,  aut  lacte  candescente.  ’  Plinio,  Hist. 

Hat.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  2.  tom.  III.  p.  520.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(2)  “  Mais  l’affinite  de  la  diction  Murex  correspond  a  Murrhina.  Toutes  fois  ne 
cherchons  l’etymologie  que  du  nom  Franqois,  en  ce  que  nous  disons  vaisseaux  de  Por- 
celaine,  sgachants  que  les  Grecs  nomraent  la  Mirrhe  de  Smirna.”  Smgularitez 
Observees  par  Belon,  liv.  ii.  ch.'Jl.  f.  134.  Paris ,  1555. 
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Keff-kil3,  after  it  has  been  rudely  manufactured  into  large  ^chap.  xv 
bowls  for  pipes ,  which  the  Turks  export  to  Germany  and 
to  France  ;  where  they  bear  the  names  of  Meerschaum ,  and 
Ecume  de  Mer,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  floating  in 
water.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  out  this  bazar ; 
but  at  last,  being  directed  to  Ouzoun  Tcharchy ,  in  the 
Fildjiandji  Khan,  we  were  conducted  into  a  square  court, 
like  that  of  all  other  khans,  surrounded  by  a  wmoden  gallery  ; 
where,  upon  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  we  found  the  dealers  in 
the  pipe-bowls  made  of  Keff-kil ;  each  dealer  having  a  large 
pile  of  those  bonds  heaped  upon  a  mat  in  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment.  Hither  come  those  merchants,  who  export  them  by 
the  caravans  to  Pest  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  re-manufac¬ 
tured.  In  the  state  for  exportation  they  are  every  one  of 
them  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist,  and  look  like  a  coarse  manu¬ 
facture  of  common  pipe-clay ;  all  the  lustre  and  elegance 
which  they  afterwards  exhibit  being  the  result  of  subse¬ 
quent  management  in  Hungary  and  in  Germany.  There  is 
perhaps  no  instance  of  any  kind  of  clay  giving  employment 
to  so  many  hands,  or  after  its  original  manufacture 
passing  through  such  a  variety  of  modifications,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  obtaining  such  enormous  prices  :  therefore,  as  we  have 
obtained  further  information  respecting  its  natural  history, 
we  shall  add  a  few  remarks  to  those  already  published4  upon 
the  subject  of  this  curious  mineral. 

This 


(3)  Signifying  literally,  “ foam-earth .” 

(4)  See  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  XXII. 
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chap,  xv.^  This  remarkable  clay ,  which  the  Turks  call  Pataal  Task, 
Localities  of  is  by  them  believed  to  exist  only  in  three  different  places  ; 

this  mineral. 

Nemely  Kiry ,  Cara  look,  and  Sac  a  Koy  ;  near  a  town  in 
Asia  Minor,  called  Eski- Shehr,  or  Old  City )  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  antient  Hierapolis,  between  Phrygia 
and  Lydia'-,  but  Hierapolis  is  called  by  the  Turks  Pambouk 
Kalah-si.  The  first  of  these  places,  Nemely  Kiry ,  is  distant 
eighteen  leagues  from  Eski  Shehr ;  the  second,  twelve 
leagues;  and  the  third,  lying  behind  a  mountain  called  by 
the  Turks  Boz  Daaghi,  and  by  the  antient  Greeks  Messoghis, 
is  distant  fifteen  leagues  from  the  same  town  of  Eski  Shehr. 
These  are  the  places  where  it  is  now  found  in  Asia ;  but 
there  are  pits  opened  for  digging  the  same  substance  in  the 
Crimea'1 2-,  and  also  others  near  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  which  were 
observed  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Asiatic  Keff-kil,  or  Pataal 
Task,  is  first  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  its 
whitish  appearance  ;  and  in  its  primitive  state,  it  is  a  white 
moist  soft  substance,  as  easily  cut  with  a  knife  as  a  piece  of 

cheese. 


(1)  For  the  first  part  of  these  observations  respecting  th e  Asiatic  locality  of  this  clay, 

the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Haivkins,  to  whom  the  information  was  communicated 
in  a  letter  from  the  Dragoman  Pisani,  written  at  Brnsa.  The  situation  of  Hierapolis 
is  here  given  from  Stephanas  Byzantinus ;  who  says  of  it,  IEPATIOAIS,  yerafy 
fypvytac  teal  A vdlac  vo\iq,  kt.t-.X.  (Steph.  Lib.  de  Urbib.  &c.  p.  411.  edit.  Berhela, 
L.  Bat.  1688.)  For  the  situation  of  this  city,  see  also  Stralo,  lib.  xiii.  Ptolemy, 
HI ,  v.  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  It  was  renowned  for  its  hot  springs,  and  for 
the  mineral  incrustations  they  deposited.  “  Hierapoli  Phrygiae  effervet  aquai  ealidee 
multitudo,  ex  qua  circum  hortos  et  vineas  fossis  ductis  immittitur.  Hsec  autem  efficitur 
post  annum  crusta  lapidea,  et  ita  quotannis  dextra  ac  sinistra  margines  ex  terra  faciendo 
inducunt  earn  et  efficiunt  his  crustis  in  agris  septa.”  Vitruvio,  lib.y iii.  cap.  3.  • 

(2)  See  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  XXII. 
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cheese.  The  people  of  the  country,  under  a  stipulated  grant  chap.  xv. 
from  the  Go\einor,  collect  this  clay,  by  cutting  or  digging  Manner  of 
it  off  in  large  lumps,  and  while  in  a  soft  state;  in  which  collectin* 
state  it  may  be  kept  for  six  months,  and  upwards,  if  carefully 
covered  with  its  own  raspings:  they  then  work  it  into 
tobacco-pipes,  beads,  and  soucoupes* 3  for  coffee;  the  first 
being  the  chief  and  most  profitable  branch  of  trade  in 
which  it  is  employed.  After  it  has  been  wrought,  it  becomes 
desiccated,  and  contracts  that  degree  of  hardness  under 
which  it  appears  when  sold  for  pipes  ;  but  even  then, 
when  heated,  it  is  easily  penetrated  by  any  sharp  instrument, 
and  may  be  scratched  by  the  nail.  Either  owing  to  its 
superabundance,  or  to  the  unskilfulness  of  those  employed 
in  collecting  it,  a  great  waste  takes  place  in  the  manufacture 
of  it;  and  no  use  whatsoever  is  made  of  the  chips  at  Eski 
Shehr:  but  it  seems  the  Jews  have  of  late  exported  a  certain 
quantity,  which  gives  rise  to  a  conjecture,  either  that  they 
have  converted,  or  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  convert  it 
to  some  useful  purpose4.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  this 
substance  was  found  nearer  to  the  British  manufactories,  the 
nature  of  its  properties  would  cause  it  to  be  applied  to  many 

valuable 


.  ,.(3)  ■rhe  f01‘m  °f  tbe  snucouPe  in  Turkey  is  not  that  of  a  patera,  like  our  saucer  •  It 

.s  literally  an  under-cup  ,  and  sometimes  of  gold,  or  silver,  richly  ornamented  with  gems. 

(4)  Perhaps  for  supplying  the  baths,  where  it  has  been  used  in  cleansing  the  hair  of 
.he  women,  (See  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  XXII.)  In  a  subsequent  letter  (o 
Mr.  Hawkins,  dated  also  from  Brusa,  it  is  stated,  by  Mr.  Pisani,  that  “  a  great 
number  of  cart-loads  of  the  dust  or  fragments  of  the  Keff-kil,  had  lately  been  sent  to 

Constantinople  by  a  Jew,  who  bought  them  in  Eski  Shehr,  at  the  rate  of  one  pardh 
per  oke."  r 
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chap.  xv.  valuable  uses.  The  mine  is  worked  so  far  as  the  vein  of  the 
Keff-kil  extends  ;  which  it  does,  in  some  places,  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  in  others  in  an  oblique  direction,  five,  ten, 
and  fifteen  yards  in  depth.  When  a  vein  is  exhausted,  the 
miners  look  out  for  another,  and  work  it  in  the  same 
manner  until  the  whole  is  consumed ;  leaving  the  old  mine 
in  the  state  of  an  empty  useless  pit,  exhibiting  an  opening 
about  three  yards  in  diameter.  No  subterraneous  communi¬ 
cation  has  been  discovered,  by  means  of  d  level ,  between 
the  different  beds  of  this  substance;  nor  is  there  an  instance, 
answering  the  reports  that  have  been  published,  of  a  fresh 
exudation  of  the  Keff-kil,  in  any  of  the  exhausted  pits. 
The  manufactory,  in  its  present  situation,  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  the  working  of  bowls  for  tobacco-pipes. 
The  dealers  repair  to  Eski  Shell r,  where  they  purchase  the 
pipe-bowls,  at  the  price  of  from  three  to  a  hundred  par ahs 
each :  the  last  price  is  demanded  when  they  are  very 
large,  and  embellished  with  gilding.  They  are  then  carried 
to  Constantinople ,  to  the  bazar  we  have  now  mentioned,  and 
to  Smyrna ;  whence  they  are  exported  to  Hungary,  Poland, 
Germany,  Fiance,  and  Russia. 

Drug-market.  Another  very  curious  sight  in  Constantinople  is  the  bazar 
where  the  drugs  are  sold ;  a  long  dusty  covered  place,  like 
Exeter  Exchange  in  London,  but  much  larger.  The  powerful 
smell  exhaled  from  the  spices  and  simples  here  exposed  to 
view,  but  particularly  from  the  rhubarb,  is  perceived  in  the 
approach  to  this  bazar ;  almost  every  vegetable  production 
of  the  east,  used  medicinally,  or  as  a  perfume,  and  many 

mineral  substances,  are  here  offered  for  sale.  Opium  appears 

in 
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in  Jarge  black  balls  or  cakes,  looking  like  Spanish- liquoricd. 
These  balls  are  cut  smoothly  with  knives,  to  shew  the 
interior  of  each  mass  ;  and  half  a  dozen,  or  more  samples, 
at  different  prices,  are  placed  together.  The  cheapest  and 
worst  opium  is  of  a  broivn  colour ,  filled  with  stalks  and 
leaves ;  that  of  the  highest  price  approaches  almost  to  a 
jet-black ,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  impurities.  Other 
articles  are,  the  wood  of  aloes,  incense,  and  all  sorts  of  fragrant 
and  other  gums  ;  also  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic ,  and  the  red, 
and  yellow,  sulphuret  of  arsenic  or  realgar,  and  orpiment ;  of 
which  last  substance  a  depilatory  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Turkish  baths.  The  other  commercial  objects  worth  notice, 
in  this  filthy  and  crowded  city,  (besides  the  Manuscript 
bazar  and  other  things  noticed  in  the  preceding  volumes) 
are  the  shops  for  stationary- ware  and  bookbinding.  The 
bookbinders  of  Constantinople  surpass  all  other  in  the  neatness, 
the  elegance,  and  the  perfection  of  their  craft.  This  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  high  price  sometimes  paid  for 
binding  the  beautiful  manuscripts  entrusted  to  their  care. 
Every  leaf  is  secured  with  the  utmost  attention  and  skill ; 
and  the  books,  bound  by  Turkish  workmen,  open  with  the 
utmost  evenness  and  facility.  In  the  embellishment  of  the 
covers,  and  in  the  cases  made  to  contain  the  volumes,  both 
taste  and  ingenuity  are  shewn1.  Pocket  ink-stands,  pocket- 

books, 


(1)  See  the  long  account  of  their  cunning  workmanship,”  in  the  valuable  Travels 
of  Della  Valle.  “  I  libri,  si  legano  sommamente  lene ;  e  si  adornano  con  molte 
gulunterie  di  color!  finissmi,  e  d'oro ;  in  pariicolar  di  axurro  oltramarino ,  con  fogli- 

a  m  ini, 


t 
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CHAPJ  XV‘ «  books,  and  pasteboard  cylinders ,  for  containing  rolled  paper, 
are  made  by  them  in  a  style  of  neatness  that  has  never  been 

equalled, 


amini,  e  comparthnenti  allor  modo :  e  le  coper te  ancora  bene  spesso  lauorate  difuori  con 
diverse  impronte,  Jatte,  come  io  credo ,  con  le  stamped'  (Viaggi  di  Pietro  Della  Valle,  il 
Pellegrino,  p.  98.  Roma,  1650.)  The  name  of  Della  Valle  often  occurs  in  books 
of  Travels,  because  it  is  included  among  those  of  other  authors  who  have  visited  the  Le¬ 
vant ,  as  a  matter  of  course  3  but  his  merit  has  been  little  attended  to  3  and  some  travellers 
have  spoken  of  his  writings  without  ever  reading  them  3  as  it  would  be  easy  to  prove. 
He  began  his  journey  early  in  1614,  and  ended  it  in  1626.  His  work  was  published 
in  the  form  of  Letters,  which  were  written  to  a  Neapolitan  physician,  who  was  his  friend. 
Being  of  an  antient  and  noble  family,  and  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  he  received  the  surname  of  “  The  illustrious  Traveller."  In  the  opening  of  his 
work  he  says,  “  A  voi,  miei  Posteri :  che,  la  Dio  merce,  quantunque  restate  gih  solo, 
in  Roma,  di  questa famiglia  ne' tempi  addietro  distintu  in  piu  rami,  et  assai  plena  di 
gente,"  &c.  A  very  principal  merit  of  his  work  appears  in  the  readiness  with  which  he 
traces  the  reliques  of  antient  customs  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  To  mention 
many  of  these  would  extend  this  criticism  beyond  the  limits  of  a  note.  A  very  curious 
instance  occurs  at  the  end  of  his  Letter,  dated  Baghdad  (Jan.  2,  1617.)  3  where  he 
describes  a  custom  among  the  women  of  powdering  their  hair  with  Mica  3  which  sub¬ 
stance,  according  to  the  mineralogical  nomenclature  of  the  age  when  he  wrote,  he  calls 
Talc.  “  Del  quale  le  Donne  ne  fanno  vna  poluere  da  spargesene  i  capelli  et  i  veli,  che 
sopra  l  nero  fa  rnolto  lene,  parendo  argento;  onde  anche  la  chiamamo  in  Arabico 
Mai-elfodhdha  3  cioe  Acqua  di  argento,  con  tutto  che  'veramente  sia  poluere,  e  non 
acqua :  sorte  di  ornamcnto,  che  anche  a  tempi  antichi,  come  halhiamo  in  Trebellio 
Pollione,  fa  vsato  da  quell' effeminato  di  Gallieno  Imperadore,  il  quale  soleua  spargersi 
i  capelli,  piu  riccamente,  di  limatura  d'oro."  His  account  of  this  custom  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  Casaulon,  Salmasius,  and  Gruter,  unable  to  comprehend  what  the  historian 
meant  by  gold  dust  of  sufficient  levity  to  be  used  as  powder  for  the  hair,  in  their 
Commentary  upon  Trebellius  Pollio,  have  passed  in  silence  the  words  “  Crinibus 
suis  auri  scobem  aspersit.”  (Fid.  Trebell.  Poll,  in  Fit.  Gallien.  ap.  Hist.  August. 
Script,  tom.  II.  p.  232.  L  Bat.  1672.)  There  are  few  books  of  Travels  that" can 
be  compared  with  the  work  of  Della  Valle  for  liveliness  and  information.  The 
interesting  account  of  his  marriage  with  Maani,  a  Syrian  damsel  of  Baghdad,  is  told 
in  a  delightful  manner.  She  accompanied  him  during  his  travels  for  five  years,  and  died 
at  Alma  upon  the  Persian  Gulph.  Della  Valle  caused  her  body  to  be  embalmed, 
and  carried  it  about  with  him,  during  four  years  that  he  continued  to  travel  after  her 
death.  At  length  he  had  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  giving  her  an  honourable  inter¬ 
ment. 
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equalled,  considering  the  low  prices  for  which  these  are  sold. 

In  the  same  shops  are  also  found  paper  lantliorns,  which  are 
so  ingeniously  contrived  as  to  be  adapted  for  the  pocket,  but 
will  draw  out  to  great  length  when  required  for  use.  The 
Turks  carry  them  through  the  streets  at  night,  at  the  end  of 
their  long  pipes.  Lastly,  in  passing  through  all  the  Turkish 
towns,  a  traveller  will  not  omit  to  notice  the  shops  for  tobacco, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  pipe-tubes ;  for  these  indeed  con¬ 
stitute  the  first  and  principal  sights  that  attract  his  regard. 

The  cleanliness  with  which  the  tobacco  is  kept  and  exposed 
in  neat  glass  jars,  and  the  many  varieties  of  this  herb  offered 
for  sale,  are  worthy  of  attention.  That  which  bears  the 
highest  price  is  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  and  is  deliciously 
fragrant ;  being  so  totally  different  from  the  stinking  weed 
commonly  used  in  England,  that  the  smell  of  it  is  pleasing 
to  the  most  delicate  olfactory  nerves ;  and  we  never  met 
with  any  person  who  disliked  it.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  art  used  in  preparing  it;  nor  will  it  bear  a  sea-voyage; 
for  when  brought  to  this  country  it  loses  almost  all  its 
agreeable  properties.  The  manufacturers  of  pipe-tubes  are  Tchibouque 
seen  at  work  every  day  in  the  shops  belonging  to  the  street  tories. 
leading  to  the  sea-side  opposite  to  Pera ;  and  there  is  also 
an  open  bazar  for  the  sale  of  such  tubes,  which  are  called 

Tchibouques. 


chap.  xv. 


Tobacconists. 


/ 


ment,  at  Rome,  in  the  cemetery  of  his  ancestors.  This  celebrated  traveller  died  in  1652, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  The  best  edition  of  his  Travels  is  not  that  which  is  here 
cited;  but  a  later,  printed  at  Rome,  in  four  vols.  4to.  in  1(562.  The  French  edition, 
in  four  vols.  4to.  printed  at  Paris  in  1670,  is  perhaps  the  worst  extant;  but  there  are 
many  other. 
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chap,  xv.  Tchibouques  \  They  are  made  by  boring  straight  stems  of  the 
cherry-tree,  or  of  jessamine,  with  the  bark  on,  six  feet  in 
length,  by  means  of  a  turning  wire  augur,  to  which  a 
mouth-piece  is  afterwards  fitted  of  amber,  ivory,  bone ,  or 
horn,  sometimes  adorned  with  gems,  or,  wanting  such 
costly  materials,  with  pieces  of  coloured  glass.  A  tchibouque 
of  cherry-tree  wood,  with  a  fine  shining  bark,  of  five  feet  in 
length,  or  one  of  th e  jessamine,  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
tipped  with  pale-coloured  opake  amber ,  sells  for  about  two 
guineas  of  our  money :  but  as  the  rank  of  a  person  is 
displayed  by  the  costliness  of  his  pipe,  it  may  be  imagined 
to  what  an  extent  this  price  is  sometimes  carried.  The 
jessamine  tchibouque  of  the  Capudan  Pasha  was  adorned 
spirally  with  diamonds,  extending  from  the  amber  mouth¬ 
piece  along  the  tube ;  so  that  the  price  of  a  tchibouque  may 

- 

vary  from  twenty  pardhs  to  twenty  thousand/>?Wres.  Who¬ 
ever  should  attempt  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  Turks, 
without  giving  some  account  of  the  tchibouque,  would  very 
inadequately  fulfil  his  purpose;  because  the  ceremony  of  the 
tobacco-pipe  is  so  materially  connected  with  all  their  state 
affairs  and  private  domestic  habits,  and  the  important  place 
it  holds  in  the  history  of  their  commerce  and  manufactures 

is 


(l)  Sometimes  Tchibouque  is  used  to  signify  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Pipe, 
which  consists  of  three  parts  3  the  bowl,  the  tube ,  and  the  mouth-piece. 

“  Thrice  clapped  his  hands,  and  called  his  steed, 

Resigned  his  gem-adorned  Tchibouque 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead. 

With  Maugrabee — and  Mamaluke — 

His  way  amid  his  Delis  took,”  &c. 

Byron's  “  Bride  of  Abydos,”  line  232.  ' 
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is  so  conspicuous,  that  to  neglect  this  subject,  would  be  to 
omit  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  employment 
of  tending  a  stem  of  the  cherry-tree,  or  of  the  jessamine, 
during  its  growth,  is  often  productive  of  food  for  a  whole 
family.  To  prevent  the  bark  from  splitting,  it  is  kept 
constantly  guarded  by  a  swathing  of  wet  linen  rags ;  and 
the  utmost  care  is  used  to  preserve  it  from  becoming 
crooked,  by  constantly  watering  and  tending  the  plant. 
But  as  a  perfectly  straight  stem  is  always  a  rare  article, 
fraudulent  imitations  are  sold,  which  are  prepared  with 
such  ingenuity  as  sometimes  to  defy  the  nicest  inspection. 
These  are  made  by  splicing  together  different  pieces  of  the 
w  ood,  and  afterwards  covering  the  whole  over  with  fresh 
slips  of  bark,  fastened  on  with  glue.  The  bowls  for  these 
t chibouques  aie  generally  made  of  a  fine  red  or  black  earthen¬ 
ware,  plain,  or  ornamented  with  gilding.  There  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  sort  of  red  clay  more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other 
for  this  purpose ;  the  bowls  made  of  it  are  therefore  stamped 
Turkish  characters;  and  they  are  always  sold  plain, 
without  any  ornament  of  gilding. 

As  we  resided  nearly  three  months  in  Pdra,  after  our 
return  from  Greece,  our  visits  to  Constantinople  were  made 
leisurely  and  often;  sometimes  being  accompanied  by  a 
Janissary,  but  more  frequently  without  any  such  incum¬ 
brance.  Now  and  then  an  unpleasant  adventure  occurred  ; 
owing  to  the  ill  behaviour  of  a  few  fanatical  Turks ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  such  instances  were  rare,  and  they  were 
reprobated  even  by  the  lurks  themselves.  Once  the  author 

received 


chap.  xv. 


Manner  of 
visiting  the 
City. 
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Last  visit  to 
Sancfa  So¬ 
phia. 


received  a  violent  blow  from  a  ragged  beggar,  who  came 
behind  him,  and  was  offended  because,  in  a  narrow  part  of 
the  pavement,  he  had  not  room  to  pass.  An  alarm  being 
given,  the  Janissaty,  who  was  at  some  distance,  came  to 
the  spot,  and  would  have  put  the  offender  to  death,  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented ;  the  Turks ,  who  witnessed  the 
assault,  sitting  in  their  shops,  encouraging  him  so  to  do. 
A  disguise  might  be  adopted,  but  not  without  risk,  which 
would  secure  a  Christian  from  all  such  attacks,  and  from 
any  chance  of  observation  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  disguise 
worn  sometimes  in  Constantinople ;  namely,  the  habit  worn 
in  the  streets  by  Turkish  women ;  disclosing  only  the  eyes. 
In  meeting  one  of  the  persons  so  wrapped  up,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  either  sex  or  age  ;  the  feet  being 
concealed  by  a  pair  of  clumsy  boots,  and  the  whole  figure 
veiled  by  a  thick  covering  of  cloth.  Nobody  presumes  to 
address  persons  so  habited,  even  in  the  most  crowded  bazars1. 
This  plan  might  be  further  aided,  if  the  disguised  person 
were  attended  by  some  woman  of  the  country  acquainted 
with  the  language. 

Before  we  left  Constantinople ,  an  English  officer  accom¬ 
panied  us  upon  our  last  visits  to  Sancta  Sophia,  and  to  the 

outer 


(1)  The  Turkish  women  are  generally,  but  not  always,  followed  each  by  a  female 
slave,  as  an  attendant.  If  they  meet  foreigners  in  the  dress  of  Franks,  alone,  in  unfre¬ 
quented  places,  they  will  sometimes  endeavour,  by  signs,  to  excite  their  regard  ■, 
although  the  danger  to  both  parties  (if  observed  to  notice  each  other  in  the  slightest 
manner)  is  such  as  few  persons  would  choose  to  encounter. 
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outer  Wall  of  Theodosius,  by  which  the  city  was  antiently  chap.  xv. 
fortified  on  its  ivestern  side,  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Bay 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  more  we  saw  of  this  city,  the 
more  we  had  reason  to  be  convinced  that  it  remains  as  it 
was  found  at  its  conquest  by  the  Turks.  The  same  Aqueduct  Further  ac- 
that  was  built  by  the  Roman  Emperors ,  still  supplies  the  edS^ that 
inhabitants  with  water;  and  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia 
manifestly  proves  the  indisposition  of  the  Turks  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings  they  found.  Indeed  this  part  of 
their  character  was  noticed  long  ago2 3 * * * * * 9,  and  in  an  age  when 
all  sorts  of  intemperate  censures  were  lavished  upon  them 
by  their  vindictive  enemies  the  Christians;  as  if  it  had  been 
considered  a  holy  thing  to  curse  and  to  calumniate  the 
Moslems \  The  impression  made  upon  us  by  once  more 


seeing 


(2)  “  Car  les  Turcs  n’ont  rien  oste  des  armoiries,  peinctures,  sculptures,  et  en- 

graueures,  et  escriteaux  qu’ils  y  ont  trouue . Nous  disonsen  outre  que  les  Turcs 

ONT  TOUSIOURS  EU  CESTE  COUSTUME,  ftUE  OUELftUE  CHASTEAU  OU  FORTERESSE  (JU’lLS 
AYENT  JAMAIS  PRIS,  EST  DEMEURE  AU  MESME  ESTAT  EN  &UOY  ILS  L’ONT  TROUUtf : 

car  its  ne  demolissent  jamais  rien  des  edifices  et  engraueures.”  Second  Livre  des 
Singular,  observees  par  Belon,  f.  88.  Paris,  1555. 

(3)  A  slight  tincture  of  this  feeling  appears  in  the  prayer  with  which  Grelot  con¬ 

cluded  his  work.  See  p.306,  of  the  original  Paris  edit.  1680. 

“  Renversez,  6  Grand  Dieu,  sous  les  pieds  de  Louis, 

L’orgueil  des  Tyrans  de  Bysance, 

Qu’  ils  tombent  a  lYelat  des  foudres  de  la  France 
Aussi-tost  frappez  qu’^blouis  j 
Afin  qu’ayant  r<*duit  ce  qui  vous  est  rebelle, 

Et  par  vous  et  pour  vous  £tant  victorieux,  J 
II  d^truise  l’erreur  de  ee  peuple  infidelle, 

Et  fasse  fleurir  au  lieu  d’elle 
De  vos  divines  Loix  le  culte  glorieux.” 

3  X 
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seeing  this  celebrated  Mosque,  was  the  same  that  we 
have  before  described1.  There  is  so  much  of  littleness  and 
bad  taste  in  the  patch-work  of  its  interior  decorations,  and 
of  confusion  in  the  piles  and  buttresses  about  it,  when  viewed 
externally8,  that  we  hardly  considered  it  more  worth  visiting 
than  some  of  the  other  mosques  of  Constantinople ;  for 
example,  the  superb  Mosque  of  Julian  Solyman ,  or  that  of 
Sultan  Achmed  near  the  Hippodrome ,  which,  although 
constructed  contrary  to  the  sound  rules  of  architecture,  is 
nevertheless,  without  exception,  the  finest  building  the 
Turks  ever  raised3.  But  that  of  Sultan  Solyman  may 
fairly  vie  with  the  boasted  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Anthemius  of 
Tralles 4.  However,  as  St.  Sophia  has  always  excite’d 
considerable  interest,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
history,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  it ;  and, 
moreover,  as  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  author  that  any 
correct  views  of  the  interior  would  be  considered  valuable 

additions 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  in  their  prayers,  as  translated  by  Paul  Lucas,  {Voyage 
en  Turquie,  tom.  I.  p.  84.  Amst.  1744.),  keep  an  even  pace  with  their  Christian 
enemies.  “  Ioignez,  6  grand  Dieu,  a  1’ oppression  des  Infidelles,  la  desolation,  et  a 

ruine  entiere  de  toutes  leurs  villes.  Amen. 

(1)  See  Part  II.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  II. 

(2)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(3)  It  is  situate  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hippodrome,  in  the  middle  of  a 
spacious  area,  which  is  nearly  square  ;  and  separated  from  that  part  of  the  antient 
Hippodrome,  now  called  At  Meidan  by  the  Turks,  by  a  long  and  low  wall  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Plate  facing  p.  56  in  the  First  Section  of  Part  II.  of  these  Traves. 
There  are  six  minarets  belonging  to  this  mosque  j  from  the  top  ot  which  may  e 

viewed  the  finest  prospect  in  the  whole  world. 

(4)  The  architect  of  St.  Sophia,  under  Justinian-,  assisted  by  Isidorus  of  Mi  etus. 
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additions  to  this  Work,  he  has  annexed  its  faithful  poi- 
traiture,  represented,  in  two  points  of  perspective,  by  an 
early  traveller;  whose  work,  before  cited',  is  become  so  rare, 
that  the  only  copies  of  the  original  designs  likely  to  be  met 
with,  are  contained  in  the  cumbersome  and  costly  folios  of 
Anselm  Banduri5 6 7 * * *,  which  are  also  by  no  means  common. 
The  First  Plate  exhibits  the  Interior  of  St.  Sophia ,  viewed 
towards  the  place  where  the  high  altar  originally  stood ;  the 
Second,  the  interior  of  the  same  building,  as  it  appears  to  a 
person  who  is  standing  beneath  the  dome \  and  viewing  the 
entrance;  shewing,  through  the  middle  door  of  the  Pylceum, 
the  descent  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  body  of  the  mosque. 
We  shall  accompany  these  views  with  an  historical  descrip¬ 
tion,  corresponding  with  ciphers  upon  the  plates,  principally 
derived  from  the  same  work. 


chap.  xv. 


Views  of  its 
interior. 


First  View  of  the  Interior  of  St.  Sophia;  taken  from  the 
Entrance,  looking  towards  the  Altar-place. 

1 .  The  Dome  of  St.  Sophia,  yet  covered  with  Mosaic  figures,  as 
marked  in  the  design. 

2.  Place 


(5)  Relation  Nouvelle  d’un  Voyage  de  Constantinople,  presentee  au  Roy,  par 
Grelot.  a,  Paris,  1608.  Seethe  remarkable  list  of  attestations  prefixed  to  the  work, 
by  celebrated  travellers,  testifying  the  accuracy  of  Grelot' s  designs. 

(6)  Imperium  Orientate,  Anselmi  Bandurii  3  sive  Antiquitates  Constantinopolitanae, 

tom.  II.  p.  744.  et  seq.  Paris,  1 7 1 1  - 

(7)  The  flatness  of  this  dome  constitutes  all  that  is  marvellous  in  the  architecture  of 

the  building.  It  equals  105  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  18  in  depth  3  although  elevated 

165  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the  mosque.  The  diameter  of  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's 

at  Rome,  equals  133  feet,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  100  feet. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

2.  Place  where  the  Altar  stood. 

3.  Mirabe,  or  Maharab  ;  a  niche  where  the  Koran  is  kept. 

4.  The  Suggestum,  to  which  the  Mufti  ascends  for  delivering 
prayer  at  the  Beiram,  and  other  grand  festivals. 

5.  Oratory ,  whither  the  Grand  Signior  retires  to  pray. 

6.  Gallery  by  which  he  enters  the  mosque. 

7.  Three  small  Tribunes  for  the  choristers. 

8.  Marble  Bema,  in  which  the  ordinary  preachers  sit  to  deliver 
sermons  every  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Behind  the  Bema,  and 
also  opposite  to  it,  are  four  granite  columns  ( monolithal )  forty 
feet  high. 

Q.  Windows  of  the  mosque. 

10.  Lower  Gallery,  antiently  the  Gyncedum  for  the  women.  The 
part  below  the  columns  is  ornamented  with  a  plexus  of  jasper, 
porphyry ,  and  mother  of  pearl. 

1 1.  Balustrades,  or  Balconies,  seen  above  and  below,  all  round  the 
building. 

12.  Mouth  of  a  Well,  whence  water  is  drawn  for  the  use  of  the 
devotees  (heated  by  their  devotional  ceremonies)  from  a  cistern 
below  the  mosque. 

The  pavement  of  St.  Sophia  is  entirely  of  marble,  worked 
in  different  ornamental  compartments ;  but  it  is  covered  by 
mats,  and  by  several  large  carpets. 

Second  View  of  the  Interior  of  St.  Sophia;  taken  beneath 
the  Dome ,  looking  towards  the  Entrance. 

1.  The  Pylceum,  or  place  of  Entrance;  consisting  of  three  doors, 
whereof  the  principal  leads  to  the  centre  of  the  mosque. 
Over  this  door,  in  the  vestibule,  are  representations  of  the 
Messiah ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  an 
Emperor  prostrate  at  their  feet. 
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2.2.  Marble  Vases ,  considered  as  the  Baptisteries  of  the  antient  'chap.  xv. 
Church  ;  but  perhaps  receptacles  for  the  holy  water  \  Y  ' ' 

o.  Four  columns  of  Porphyry,  strengthened  with  bronze  cinctures. 

4.  Small  Marble  Tribunes ,  called  Tebligh,  supported  each  on 
four  marble  columns:  these  are  for  a  choir  of  chaunters, 
called  Bellighler;  who  regulate,  by  their  voices,  the  prayers  of 
the  Moslems. 

5.  An  opening  in  the  pavement,  with  a  bronze  covering,  for 
drawing  water  from  the  cistern  below  the  mosque,  to  fill  the 
vases  at  2. 2.  This  is  done  every  morning. 

6.  Balustrades ,  or  Balconies,  extending  all  round  the  mosque 
above  and  below'. 

7*  The  Galleries,  antiently  containing  the  Gynceceum  for  the 
women.  All  the  ornaments  of  this  part  of  the  building  are  of 
marble,  alabaster,  serpentine,  porphyry,  carnelian ,  and  mother 
of  pearl. 

This  second  view  represents  the  western  part  of  the  interior 
of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other  part 
of  the  structure.  Perhaps  the  whole  building  may  appear  to 
greater  advantage,  when  it  is  illuminated  for  the  Turkish 
festivals;  but  at  other  times,  it  is  always  gloomy.  The 
windows  are  ill  contrived,  and  they  are  worse  preserved  ;  the 

only 

(1)  This  is  what  Grelot  has  said  of  them,  ( Voy .  Relation  dun  Voyage  de  Constan¬ 
tinople,  &c.  presentee  au  Roy,  p.  l6l .  Paris,  1680.)  “Si  ces  deux  grosses  urnes 
ne  sont  pas  anciennes,  on  peut  dire  au  moins  qu’elles  sont  en  la  place  de  celles  qui 
estoient  du  terns  des  Empereurs  Grecs,  elles  servoient  d 'agiasma  ou  de  sanctification 

aux  Chretiens  qui  venoient  dans  cette  Eglise . Ces  Vases  estoient  comme  les  Eau - 

henistiers  des  Eglises  Catholiques  ;  et  Ton  remarque  mesme  qu’il  y  avoit  ecrit  au-dessus, 
en  lettres  d’or,  ce  beau  vers  Grec  retrograde  : 

NIY0NAN0MHMATAMHM0NAN0YIN. 
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Cisternu 

Maxima. 


Gyin  us- 


only  light  admitted,  passes  through  little  round  panes  of 
glass,  smeared  with  the  plaster  in  which  they  are  fixed,  and 
covered  with  dust.  All  the  interior  of  the  dome  is  lined 
with  mosaic ,  disposed  into  figures  and  ornamental  work. 
This  the  Turks  have  besmeared  with  white- wash  ;  hoping 
thereby  to  conceal  the  mosaic  painting :  but  as  the  invest¬ 
ment  falls  off,  the  mosaic  becomes  again  visible  ;  particularly 
when  viewed  from  the  galleries,  whence  we  copied  part 
of  an  Inscription,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  dome,  before  given1 2. 

After  taking  leave  of  St.  Sophia,  we  visited  one  of 
the  magnificent  cisterns  which  were  constructed  for  the 
antient  city.  It  was  the  Cisterna  Maxima,  upon  the  south- 
west  side  of  St.  Sophia  ;  now  used  as  a  kind  of  rope-walk, 
or  place  to  spin  silk.  The  pillars  and  arches,  supporting 
the  roof,  still  remain ;  and  the  area  beneath  them  is  very 
extensive.  Be  Chevalier ,  whom  we  afterwards  met  in 
Paris,  told  us  of  four  others,  and  has  published  an  account 
of  them  ;  but  that  which  he  describes  as  the  Cisterna 
Basilica,  at  a  place  now  called  Gere-Batan,  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  St.  Sophia,  cannot  be  the  same  alluded  to  by  Gyllius\ 
The  wonderful  cistern,  described  by  Gyllius,  in  all  probability, 
yet  remains  for  the  observation  of  some  future  traveller ; 
unless  it  be  the  same  with  that  we  have  now  mentioned ; 
since  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  subterraneous 
structure  of  brick-ivork,  covered  with  terrace,  containing 

'  three 


(1)  See  p.  36.  Part  II.  of  these  Travels,  Section  I.  Chap.  II. 

(2)  Vide  Gyllium,  lib.  ii.  De  Topog.  Constant,  cap.  20. 
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three  hundred  and  thirty -six  Corinthian  columns  oj  marble,  chap-  xv 
each  column  being  forty  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  can  so 
entirely  have  disappeared  as  to  leave  only,  what  Le  Chevalier 
styles3 4 5,  its  “ emplacement .”  Besides,  he  has  mistaken 

altogether  its  relative  position  respecting  St.  Sophia ;  for 
this  is  described  by  Gyllius  as  westward  of  that  edifice,  at 
the  distance  only  of  eighty  Roman  paces  from  it ;  which 
rather  identifies  it  with  the  magnificent  reservoir  we 
visited.  The  words  of  Gyllius 4  are  in  substance  as  follow  : 

«  The  Imperial  Portico,  and  the  Imperial  Cisterna,  stood 
in  the  same  place:  the  Imperial  Portico  is  not  to  be 
seen,  though  the  Cisterna  is  still  remaining.  Through 
the  carelessness  and  contempt  of  every  thing  that  is  curious 
in  the  inhabitants,  it  was  never  discovered,  but  by  me,  who 
was  a  stranger  among  them,  after  a  long  and  diligent  search. 

The  whole  ground  was  built  upon,  which  made  it  the 
less  to  be  suspected  that  there  was  a  Cisterna  upon  the  spot : 
the  people  not  having  the  least  suspicion  of  it ;  although 
daily  drawing  water  out  of  wells  which  were  sunk  into  it. 

I  entered  by  chance  a  house  where  there  was  a  descent 
into  it,  and  went  aboard  a  little  skiff.  The  master  of  the 
house,  after  having  lighted  some  torches,  rowing  me  here 
and  there  across  through  the  pillars,  which  lay  very  deep 
in  water,"  I  thus  discovered  it.  He  was  very  intent  upon 
catching  the  fish  wherewith  the  cistern  abounds,  and 

speared 


(3)  Voyage  de  la  Propontide  et  du  Pont  Euxin,  par  J.B. Chevalier,  p.106.  Pans,  1800. 

(4)  Vide  Gyllium,  lib.il.  De  Topog.  Constant,  cap.  20.  apud  Gronov.  ‘  Thesaur. 

Graec.  Antiq.  vol.  VI.  p.  3281.  L.  Bat.  1699* 
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chap,  xv. ^  speared  some  of  them  by  the  light  of  the  torches.  There 
is  also  a  small  light  which  descends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  ivell,  and  reflects  upon  the  water,  whither  the  fish 
usually  resort  for  air.  This  Cisterna  is  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  long,  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 
broad,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  Roman  paces  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  roof,  and  arches,  and  sides,  are  all  of 
brick-work ,  covered  with  terrace,  which  is  not  the  least 
impaired  by  time.  The  roof  is  supported  with  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  marble  columns.  The  space  of  intercolumnia- 
tioii  equals  twelve  feet.  Each  column  is  above  forty  feet 
nine  inches  in  height1.  They  stand  longitudinally  in  twelve 
ranges,  and  latitudinally  in  twenty-eight.  The  capitals  of 
these  columns  are  partly  wrought  after  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  partly  left  unfinished.  Over  the  abacus  of  the  capital  of 
every  column  is  placed  a  great  stone,  which  seems  like 
another  larger  abacus ,  and  supports  four  arches.  There  are 
abundance  of  wells  sunk  into  this  Cisterna.  I  have  seen, 
when  it  was  filling,  in  the  winter-time,  a  large  stream  of 
water,  falling  from  a  great  pipe,  with  a  mighty  noise,  until 
the  columns  up  to  the  middle  of  their  capitals,  have  been 
covered  with  water.  This  Cisterna  stands  ( versus  occidentem 
cestivum )  westward  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia ;  being 

_  4. 

distant  from  it  about  eighty  Roman  paces." 

Some  remains  of  a  large  antique  structure  may  be  seen 

on 


(i)  Vide  Gyllium,  lib.  ii.  De  Topog.  Constant,  cap.  20.  apud  Gronov.  Thesaur. 
Graec.  Antiq.  vol.VI.  p.3281.  L.  Bat.  1699. 
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on  the  side  of  the  Hippodrome  which  is  opposite  to  the  tCHAP-  xv. 
Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmed ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  was  the  Palace  of  the  Emperors.  Possibly  it  may  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Basilica.  The  Imperial  Palace,  according 
to  Zonaras,  cited  by  Gyllius\  stood  near  to  the  Basilica,  or  naMca. 
University  Library.  The  destruction  of  this  marvellous 
Library  was  passionately  lamented  by  Malchus,  a  learned 
Byzantian,  who  wrote  the  History  of  Constantinople;  de¬ 
ducing  it  from  the  reign  of  its  founder  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Anastasias2 3.  The  Basilica  was  a  College,  or 
University ,  tor  the  instruction  ot  youth,  governed  by  a 
President  or  Master 4 5.  He  had  under  him  twelve  persons 
as  Lecturers  \  to  each  of  whom  a  number  of  Students  was 
assigned;  and  these  Lecturers  were  held  in  such  high  esti¬ 
mation,  that  upon  all  state  affairs  they  were  summoned  to 
council  by  the  Emperors6.  In  the  reign  of  Basilicas,  there 
happened  a  great  fire  in  Constantinople,  which  began  in 
the  brazieries;  and  consuming  w7hole  streets,  with  many 
stately  edifices,  wholly  destroyed  the  Basilica,  together 
with  its  Library,  containing  six  hundred  thousand  volumes. 


(2)  "  Domus  regia,  inquit  Zonaras,  fuit  in  nuncupata  Basilica  prope  TErarias 
officinas.”  Gyllio,  lib.  ii.  de  Constant.  Topog.  cap.  20.  apud  Gronov.  Thesaur.  Antiq. 
Grcec.  vol.  VI.  p.  3280.  L.  Bat.  16QQ. 

(3)  Ibid. 

(4)  “  Fuerat  autem  hsec  domus  superioribus  temporibus,  disciplinis  prsestantis  prae- 
ceptoris,  quern  CEconbmicum  vocabant,  domicilium.”  Gyllio,  lib.  ii.  de  Constant. 
Topog.  c.  20.  apud  Gronov.  Grcec.  Antiq.  Thesaur.  vol.Y I.  p.  32SO.  L.  Bat.  1699 

(5)  “  Hypodidascalos.”  Ibid. 

(6)  Etiam  reges  in  rebus  agendis  consiliarios  adhibebant.”  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Aqueduct  of 
the  Roman 
Emperors. 


Among  other  curiosities,  there  was  a  Manuscript  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer ,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  upon 
a  serpent's  gut,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length1. 
Georgius  Cedrenus,  cited  by  Gyllius,  speaking  of  this  Library, 
gave  the  same  account  of  it  that  was  affirmed  by  Zonaras  ; 
adding,  that  it  contained  “  the  histories  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  greatest  heroes  in  the  several  ages  of 
the  world2 3.’’  Gyllius  believed  that  the  form  of  the 
Basilica  was  quadrangular,  in  opposition  to  those  who  had 
described  it  as  an  octagon s. 

Afterwards,  we  saw  the  Aqueduct  by  which  the  Cisterns 
of  the  city  were  principally,  if  not  wholly,  supplied.  It 
is  called  by  the  Turks  Bosdoghan-kemer ;  and  was  first 
erected  by  Hadrian,  before  the  foundation  of  a  new  city  by 
Constantine,  and  called  after  his  name.  Subsequently,  it 
bore  the  name  of  Valens,  and  of  Theodosius.  Being  ruined 
by  the  Avars  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  it  was  repaired  by 
one  of  the  Constantines.  In  a  later  period,  Solyman,  surnamed 
the  Magnificent,  finding  it  gone  to  decay,  caused  it  to  be 
again  restored.  It  consists  of  a  double  tier  of  arches,  built 
with  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  brick,  similar  to  the  work 
seen  in  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Upon 


(1)  ff  Inter  ilia  erat  draconis  intestinum,  longum  centum  et  viginti  pedes,  habens 
inscripta  literis  aureis  Homeri  poemata,  lliadem  et  Odysseam”  (Ibid.)  If  this  manu¬ 
script  were  now  in  existence,  it  would  be  fairly  worth  as  many  guineas  as  it  contained 

letters. 

(2)  "  Inerant  etiam  in  hac  Bibliotheca  historic  heroum  res  gestas  cotinentes,”  &c. 

1  bid.  p.  2381. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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Upon  a  following  day,  we  undertook  an  expedition  entirely 
round  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  We  had  before  done 
the  same  ;  but  our  military  companion  wished  to  examine 
the  appearance  of  the  fortification  on  the  land  side,  where 
the  memorable  breach  was  antiently  effected  at  the  Gate  of 
St.  Romanus.  We  began  from  the  Seraglio  point,  coasting 
towards  the  south  and  west ,  until  we  came  to  the  Tower  of 
Marmora 4 ;  where  the  Wall  of  Theodosius  begins,  at  the 
Heptapyrgium ,  or  Castle  of  Seven  Towers ;  and  whence  it 
traverses  the  whole  western  side  of  the  city,  from  the 
Propontis  to  the  Bay  of  the  Golden  Horn.  In  our  way  we 
copied  several  inscriptions ,  yet  remaining  in  the  part  of  the 
fortifications  facing  the  sea;  but  they  allude  only  to  repairs 
formerly  done  to  the  works,  and  have  been  all  before 
published4 5.  The  famous  Porta  Aurea  is  within  the 
Heptapyrgium ;  it  was  discovered,  and  is  described,  by  Le 
Chevalier 6.  The  only  part  of  the  walls  worth  seeing  is,  in 
fact,  that  part  beginning  here,  which  was  built  by  Theodosius ; 
fortifying  the  city  on  the  land  side.  It  is  flanked  with  a 

double 


(4)  See  the  Topographical  Chart  of  Constantinople,  by  Kaujfer,  as  engraved  for  this 
Work,  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

(5)  We  saw  also  an  immense  shaft  of  a  column  of  red  porphyry,  lying  in  the  sea,  off 
the  Seraglio  point ;  the  water  being  as  limpid  as  the  most  diaphanous  crystal.  Making 
the  circumstance  known  to  our  ambassador,  we  offered  to  undertake  its  removal  to 
England,  and  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  if  he  would  obtain  for  us  a  permission  to 
that  effect.  This  was,  however,  denied  to  us  with  some  asperity ;  and  a  report  states, 
but  with  what  truth  others  may  determine,  that  the  said  Column  now  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  collection  since  offered  by  him  for  sale  in  this  country. 

(6)  Voyage  de  la  Propontide,  &c.  p.QQ.  Paris,  1800.  “  Entre  deux  grosses 

tours  baties  en  marbre,  s’eleve  un  arc  de  triomphe,  orne  de  pilastres  Corinthiens  d’un 

style 
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Porta  Aurea. 


Description 
of  the  Wall 
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chap  xv.  double  row  of  mural  towers ,  and  defended  by  a.  fosse,  rather 
more  than  eight  yards  wide.  The  same  promiscuous  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  works  of  antient  art — columns,  inscriptions,  bas- 
reliefs,  &c. — seen  in  the  walls  of  all  the  Grech  cities,  is  here 
remarkably  conspicuous.  But  the  ivy-mantled  towers,  and 
the  great  height  of  this  wall,  added  to  its  crumbling  ruined 
state,  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance  exhibited  by  no 
other  city  in  the  Levant :  it  resembles  a  series  of  old  ruined 
castles,  extending  for  fve  miles  from  sea  to  sea.  This  may 
be  considered  nearly  as  the  exact  distance;  perhaps  it  is 
rather  less  than  more :  but  we  measured  it  with  all  the 
care  in  our  power.  A  person  walking  quick  might  perform 
it  in  an  hour.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  measures  eighteen  English  miles  ;  and  the  number 
of  mural  towers  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  seventy -eight ; 
inclosing  a  triangular  space  whose  three  sides  equal  fve, 
six,  and  seven  miles  each.  The  antient  city  of  Byzantium 
must  also  have  been  triangular ;  for  the  Acropolis  occupied 
the  vertex  of  the  triangular  promontory,  or  point  of  the 
KEPA2  XPY2EON,  (which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the 
Bay)  where  the  Seraglio  now  stands* 1.  The  old  walls  of 

Byzantium 


style  assez  mediocre.  Ce  monument  fut  eleve  k  I’occasion  de  la  victoire  de  Theodose 
sur  le  rebelle  Maxime,  comme  le  prouve  l’lnscription  suivant : 

H.EC  •  LOCA  ■  THEODOSIUS  •  DECORAT  .  POST  •  FATA  •  TYRANNI 
AUREA  •  SjECLA  •  GERIT  •  Q  U  I  •  PORTAM  •  CONSTRUIT  •  AURO.” 


(l)  “  Acropolis  autem  sita  erat  ad  angulum  urbis,  qui  Propontidem  et  Fretum 
spectat,  ubi  nunc  novum  Saraium  extat.  Claudianus,  lib.  i.  in  Itufinum, 


- Celsu  qua  Bosphorus  arce 

Splendet ,  et  Othrysiis  Asiam  discriminat  oris. 


Ards 
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Byzantium  were  of  Cyclopean  structure :  We  may  gather,  chap.  xv. 
rom  what  Herodmn  has  said  of  them,  that  the  masonry  A^u^fc. 
was  incomparably  superior  to  any  of  the  workmanship  now 
visible  in  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  So  late  as  the 
termination  of  the  second  century,  when  the  austere 
Pescennius  Niger  w as  engaged  in  carrying  on  his  warlike 
preparations  against  Severus,  Byzantium  yet  flourished; 
boasting  the  most  powerful  citadel  of  Thrace,  and  being- 
illustrious  for  its  strength  and  riches*.  It  was  then 
surrounded  by  a  wall  made  of  such  immense  quadran¬ 
gular  masses  of  stone,  and  so  skilfully  adjusted,  that  the 
marvellous  masonry,  instead  of  disclosing  to  view  the 
separate  parts  of  which  it  consisted,  seemed  like  one  entire 
mass* 2 3.  “  The  very  ruins,”  says  Herodian,  “  shew  the 
wonderful  skill,  not  only  of  the  persons  who  built  it,  but 
of  those  also  by  whom  it  was  dismantledV’  There  are  now 
no  suburbs  on  the  land  side.  The  breach  made  in  the  wall  on 

,  .  Breach  by  the 

tills  Cannon-Gate. 


ArClS  lt6m  S6U  AcroP°lis  Byzantince  meminit  Ausonius  in  Professorib.  Carm.  xvn. 
Byzanti  inde  arcem,  Thresscrque  Propontidis  Urban 
Constantinopolimfama  tui  pepulit. 

Et  ex  Vetenbus  Xenophon,  lib.vii.  de  Exped.  Cyri,  Sv«y  appellat;  'O  Si  'Er.oWV 
T^V  aK p av  a7r0(P£v7£l”  Anselm.  Bandur.  Imper.  Orient,  tom.  II.  p.  453.  Paris, 

(2)  Vide  Herodianum  in  Sever.  Hist.  lib.  iii. 

(3)  nv,r,ru^rS  r,  yivratv  r.  ««!  j  rAlc  ri^„,  TBre,w<  xtrm 

TT*  TtrPayuvov  «, oya^irov  rorairy  r,  vvva^Ku  *ai  toWyr,,  unlira 
ouoQcu  TO  tpyov  a vy Berov,  evog  Se  \1Q0v  ndv  veiroiijadai.  Ibid. 

,  f4)  ;Er:  y0VV  Kai  ™ y  ™  ptoovr*  avrov  ipeina  Kai  Xetyava  IMyn,  davfidfay 

cart  Kac  rVV  riXvr,v  rdy  rjv  dptfy  mraoKevaodynoy,  Kai  rjv  dpyjy  rdv'forepov 
Kadtjp>]K(jro>y,  Ibid.  ” 
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chap.  xv.  this  side,  by  Mahomet,  at  the  capture  of  the  city  in  1452, 
may  undoubtedly  be  pointed  out.  It  is  particularly  con¬ 
spicuous  near  to  a  gate  which  occurs  before  arriving  at  the 
Gate  of  Adrianople,  in  going  from  the  Heptapyrgium  towards 
the  Bay  of  the  Golden  Horn.  This  gate  is  now  called  Top 
Kapou ,  or  Cannon- Gate  ;  the  words  Kapou,  and  Kapoussi , 
signifying  nothing  more  than  a  gate  or  place  of  entrance ; 
as  Selivri  Kapoussi ,  the  Gate  of  Selivrea;  Yeni  Kapoussi , 
the  New  Gate,  &c‘.  And,  as  if  Providence  had  designed 
that  the  hand  of  Nature  should  point  out  to  future  ages  the 
place  whence  its  dreadful  visitation  was  poured  upon  this 
devoted  city,  trees  of  the  most  venerable  age,  self-planted 
in  the  breach,  have  here  taken  root,  and  serve  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  last  of  the  Palceologi  gloriously  fell.  Of 
eighteen  gates  that  once  existed  on  this  side  of  Constantinople , 
only  seven  are  now  remaining.  The  site  of  the  two  temples, 
erected  by  Justinian,  as  safe-guards  of  the  city2 ;  one  towards 
the  Propontis,  and  the  other  where  the  wall  joins  the  Port-, 
may  still  be  ascertained  by  their  vestiges  :  but  these  have 
almost  disappeared.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  Heptapyrgium 
there  is  a  fountain,  still  held  sacred  by  the  Greeks,  and 
called  Balucli,  which  marks  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Our  other  rambles  served  to  fill  our  journals  with  many 
notes,  which  we  shall  not  introduce,  because  they  relate 

to 


(1)  See  the  Chart  of  Constantinople,  by  Kauffer,  as  engraved  for  this  Work.1 

(2)  Vide  Procopium,  lib.  i.  de  ^Edificiis  Justinian,  c.  3.  tom.  II.  p.  1 6.  Paris,  1(563. 
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to  objects  often  described  by  former  travellers3.  We  visited 
the  site  of  Chalcedony  of  which  city  scarcely  a  trace  remains ; 
landing  also  upon  the  remarkable  rock,  where  the  light¬ 
house  is  situate,  called  the  Tower  of  Leander.  The  Turks 
call  it  Kez-calasi ,  the  “  Maiden  s  Castle .”  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  formerly  used  as  a  retreat  for  Nuns :  but  they 
relate  one  of  their  romantic  traditions  concerning  a  Princess , 
who  secluded  herself  upon  this  rock,  because  it  had  been 
foretold  that  she  would  die  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  adding, 
that  she  ultimately  encountered  here  the  fate  she  sought 
to  avoid. 

The  last  excursion  we  made,  before  we  took  a  final  leave 
of  Constantinople ,  was  to  the  extremity  of  its  beautiful  hay , 
which  at  a  very  early  period  took  the  name  of  th c promontory 

whereon 


chap.  xv. 


Chaleedon . 


Maiden’s 
Castle,  or 
Tower  of 
Leander. 


Sinus  Byzan- 
tinus. 


(3)  The  Reader  is  particularly  referred  to  all  that  Gyllius  has  written  upon  the 
subject  of  Constantinople  and  its  environs.  ( De  Bosp.  Thrac.  et  De  Topog.  Constantinop. 
apud  Gronov  Thesaur.  Grcec.  Antiq.  vol.Y I.  L.Bat.\6QQ.)  Gyllius  was  sent  by 
the  French  Government,  under  Francis  the  First,  into  the  Levant,  to  collect  MSS.: 
where,  being  forgotten  by  its  Ministers,  he  was  in  danger  of  starving,  and  enlisted 
himself  into  the  Turkish  service.  Afterwards  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  published  his 

Travels. - The  valuable  work  of  the  French  architect  Grelot,  (Paris,  16SO,)  will  be 

particularly  useful,  for  its  account  of  the  Mosques,  and  for  views  of  these  buildings : 
also  the  Travels  of  Pietro  Della  Valle,  (Viaggi,  &c.  Roma,  1662.  4  tom.  in  4 to.) 
and  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Anselm  Banduri,  (2  tom.  folio,  Paris,  171 1)  Among 
more  recent  publications,  the  useful  Topographical  Description  of  Constantinople,  by 
Dr.  James  Dallavvay,  ( Lond .  1797-)  Also  the  pleasing  Voyage  de  la  Propontide  et 
du  Pont-Euxin,  en  deux  tomes  12 mo.  par  Mons.  Le  Chevalier  ,  Paris,  1800.  One 
of  the  best  works  extant  upon  Turkey,  is  the  Voyage  au  Levant,  par  Corneille  Le 
Bruyn,  4  tom.  4 to.  a  Rouen,  1725.  To  enumerate  others  would  be  superfluous  :  the 
complete  collection  of  authors,  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  would  constitute  a 
library.  For  an  account  of  government,  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  see  the  work 
of  Paul  Rycaut,  and  the  Tableau  de  I'Empire  Ottoman,  par  Muradgea  D’Osson  f 
also  the  writings  of  De  Tott,  Sir  James  Porter,  Thornton,  &c.  & c. 
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CHAP.  XV, 


Cause  of  its 
erroneous 
appellation  of 
The  Golden 
Horn. 


whereon  'Byzantium  had  been  founded.  Polybius',  Procopius *, 
and  Dionysius1 2  3 4 5,  have  bestowed  upon  the  bay  the  name 

i 

which  belonged  to  the  promontory  :  and  the  plausible  notion 
adopted  by  Gibbon 4  of  a  cornucopice,  as  applicable  to  a  ivealthy 
harbour,  was  so  naturally  suggested  by  what  former  writers 
had  said  upon  the  same  subject,  that  it  has  been  very 
generally  believed  the  Sinus  Byzantinus  was  originally 
denominated  Chrysoceras ;  whereas  this  was  not  the  name  of 
the  bay,  but  of  the  Byzantine  Horn,  or  promontory  upon 
which  the  city  stood  ;  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  \  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus6 7 8 9 ;  although  opposed  to  Strabo 7  and  Zosimus\  We 
are  expressly  informed,  by  Pliny,  of  the  cause  whence  the 
appellation  of  Auricornu  was  given  to  the  promontory*. 

Hence 


(1)  Polyb.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

(2)  Procop.  de  iEdificiis  Justin,  lib.  i.  c.  5.  tom.  II.  p.  16.  Paris ,  1(563. 

(3)  “  Dionysius  Byzantius  similiter  Cornu  nuncupat.  ”  Gyll.  de  Bosp.  Thrac.  lib.i. 
c.  5.  apud  Gronov.  Grcec.  Antiq.  Thesaur.  p.  31 16.  vol.  VI.  L.  Bat.  1699. 

(4)  “  The  epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  the  riches  which  every  wind  wafted 
from  the  most  distant  countries  into  the  secure  and  capacious  port  of  Constantinople.” 
Gibbon,  Hist.  c.  \J.vol.  III.  p.  6.  Lond.  1807- 

(5)  “  Promontorium,  Chrysoceras,  in  quo  oppidum  Byzantium  liberae  conditionis, 
antea  Lygo  dictum.”  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  tom.  I.  p.  217 •  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(6)  “  Constantinopolis,  vetus  Byzantium,  Atticorum  colonia,  et  promontorium 
Ceras.”  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  xxii.  c.  8.  ed.  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1693. 

(7)  ’Evr£V0£r  Se  ivl  to  Ktpag  to  Bv^arriMV  ttepte’  can  de  to  K tpag  irpoaE^fig  r<p 

B vfavrla  k.t.X.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  vii.  p.463.  ed.  Oxon.  Strabo  afterwards 

compares  the  port  (koAttoc)  to  the  horn  of  a  stag. 

(8)  Kfircu  /ulv  yap  r)  v6Aiq  hirl  A6d>ov,  pepoc  CTrb-^ovcra  tov  ’I adpov,  tov  £td  tov 
KaAovptvov  KEPAT02  cat  rijg  n.po7roi'rlSog  cKTEAovpcvov.  Zosim.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 

(9)  It  was  so  called  from  its  monopoly  of  the  whole  Tunny  fishery :  the  shoals 
being  driven,  by  fear,  from  the  white  cliffs  of  Asia,  to  the  opposite  European  coast. 

Thynni  dextra  ripa  intrant,  exeunt  Iceva:  id  accidere  existimatur,  quia  dextro  oculo 

plus 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Hence  the  Sinus  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Bay  ot  the  “  Golden  Horn and  ultimately  was  itself  called 
ihe  Golden  Horn .  Antient  navigators,  who  were 
always  coasters,  applied  the  term  Ceras'0  to  the  pro¬ 
jections  ot  the  land  ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  used  to 
signify  a  bay,  or  harbour :  in  fact,  Ceras  was  the  old  name 
for  a  promontory.  The  island  of  Cyprus,  from  the  number 
of  its  promontories,  was  called  Cerastis*  ll.  We  embarked  at 
Galata ;  having  engaged  one  of  the  Turkish  four-oar’d 
boats,  which  in  beauty  and  cleanliness  surpass  even  the 
elegant  gondolas  of  Venice;  and  are  in  both  incomparably 
superior  to  any  of  our  wherries  upon  the  Thames.  The 
Turkish  boatmen  excel  our  London  watermen  in  rowing ; 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  skill  of  the  latter  in  this 
exercise.  As  we  passed  along  the  shore  on  its  northern  side, 
we  noticed  several  coffee-houses,  frequented  by  Jews,  who 

were 


plus  cernant,  utioque  natura  hebere.  Est  in  euripo  Thracii  Bosphori,  quo  Propontis 
Euxino  jungitur,  in  jpsis  Europain  Asiamque  separantis  freti  angustiis,  saxum  miri 
candoris,  a  vado  ad  sumraa  perlucens,  juxta  Chalcedonem  in  latere  Asiae  :  hujus  aspectu 
repente  territi,  semper  adversum  Byzantii  promontorium,  ex  ea  causa  appellatum 
auricornu,  praecipiti  petunt  agmine:  itaque  omnis  caplura  Byzantii  est,  magna 
Chalcedonis  penuria.”  Plinio,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ix.  cap.  1  5.  tom.  I.  p.  476.  L.  Bat.l635. 

(10)  Procopius  says  it  was  derived  from  Ceroessa,  mother  of  Byzas,  who  founded 
the  city.  -'0 v7teP  Klpcts  oi  in^dpioi  K epdeatrrf  rrj  Bv^dvroc  prp-pX  rov  rijc  iroXfoc 
oiKi&Tou  cTruvvpuc  KciXovfftv.  Procop.  de  iEdificiis,  lib.  i.  c.  5.  p.  l6.  tom,  II. 
Pars  Prior.  Paris,  1063. 

(11)  “  Permulta  promontoria a  geographis  Cornua  appellantur,  ut Cyprus  Cerastis ,  a 
muhitudine  promontoriorum.”  Gyllio,  lib.  i.  de  Bosp.  Thrac.  c.  5.  apud,  Gronov. 
Thesaur.  Grccc.  Antiq.  vol.  VI.  p.  3110.  L.  Bat.  1 099. 
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were  making  themselves  conspicuous  in  their  recreations  by 
the  most  flagrant  acts  of  indecency  ;  thereby  manifesting  the 
justice  of  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
Turks l:  a  name  denoting  every  thing  that  is  vile,  but 
strongly  marking  the  consideration  in  which  they  have 
long  been  held  in  Turkey.  How  different  from  the 

character  borne  by  the  Karaite  Jeivs  of  the  Crimea! 
whose  virtues  have  rendered  even  the  opprobrious  name, 
derived  from  their  Turkish  brethren,  an  honourable  title  ; 
for  their  place  of  residence  is  called  Tchifut-kaleh ,  the 
«  Castle  of  Miscreants.” — Having  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Byzantinus,  which,  according  to  Strabo % 
measured  about  seven  English  miles  and  a  half  from 
Byzantium,  we  came  to  the  confluence  of  two  small 
rivers,  the  Cydaris  and  the  Barbyses3,  abounding  with 
innumerable  fishes 4,  and  giving  to  this  part  of  the  bay  the 
name  of  Sweet,  or  Fresh  Waters.  Here  we  landed,  to  view 
a  sort  of  public  garden,  laid  out  after  the  French  manner, 

and  forming  a  wretched  imitation  of  our  J  auxhall.  The 

place 

(1)  Tchifut,  a  vile  miscreant. 

(2)  Ko'Xiroe  dvt^uv  npdc  Zvtnv  in l  araMove  i^Kovra.  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  vn. 

p.463.  ed.  Oxon. 

(3)  “  Postquam  sinus  inflexus  ad  septentriones,  quarto  flexu  mediocn  accepto, 
finitur  ostiis  Cydari,  et  Bareysje.”  Vide  Gyllium,  de  Bosp.  Thrac.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  apud 
Gronov.  Grcec.  Antiq.  Thesaur.  vol.Y I.  p.3117-  L.  Eat.  1699. 

(4)  “  Tanta  est  in  hac  palude  piscium  copia,  ut  quoties  quis  januam  reseraverit,  ex 
eaque  calathum  aut  sportam  demiserit  vacuam,  paulp  post  retrahat  piscium  plenam.  ’ 
Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  p.  3124. 
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place  is  called,  from  the  modern  name  of  the  Barbyses,  ^chap.  xv. 
Kyat  Khdnah,  because  a  paper-mill  was  once  situate  near  KyatKMnah. 
its  mouth.  The  plan  of  this  garden  was  communicated  by 
a  French  ambassador  to  Sultan  Achmed  the  Third :  nothing 
can  be  disposed  in  worse  taste;  nor  would  it  be  worth  a 
moment’s  consideration,  if  it  did  not  serve  to  mark  the 
earliest  tendency  towards  any  innovation  of  foreign  manners 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks ;  a  tendency  since  betrayed  in 
other  objects  of  more  importance,  and  which  recently  led 
to  the  alarming  consequences  of  the  Nizami  Djedid.  The 
whole  extremity  of  the  Byzantine  hay  was  antiently,  as  it 
is  now,  notorious  for  the  mephitic  exhalations  of  the  marshes 
near  the  embouchures  of  the  Cydaris  and  Barbyses,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  mud  they  deposit  at  their  junction 5 ; 
whence  it  bore  the  expressive  appellation  of  the  Putrid  J^rrcJdum 
Sea6;  and  so  ambiguous  was  the  nature  of  the  territory, 
that  it  pastured,  at  the  same  time,  quadrupeds  and  fishes 7 ; 

the 


(5)  For  a  full  account  of  these  rivers,  almost  unnoticed  elsewhere  in  geography, 
vide  Gyllium,  de  Bosp.  Thrac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  (<f  De  Flumine  Cydari  et  Barbysa”) 
apud  Gronov.  Thesaur.  Grcec.  Antiq.  vol.  VI.  p.  3128.  L.  Bat.  1 6gg. 

(6)  “  Locum  ( inquit  Dionys.  Byzant.)  nuncupatum  Cameram,  quem  ante  dixl 
fuisse  ad  radices  sexti  collis,  excipit  aanpd  QdXaanra,  id  est,  Marcidum  Mare ,  finis 
totius  sinus.”  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  3125. 

(7)  “  In  mediis  paludibus,  bourn  nutricibus,  sunt  prata  uberes  pastiones  largientia, 
etiam  cervis  :  hos  Deus  designavit  cum  deductoribus  coloniae  consilium  petentibus,  ubi 
conderent  urbem,  appellatum  Byzantium,  ita  respondit. 

’'OXfiioi  o'i  kcivj]v  voXiv  dvcpec  oiKt}aovaiy, 

’A KTtjg  OprjiKlr]c  vypov  Trap'  aKpov  aro/aa  Ylovrov, 

"EvQ'  i^dvc,  iXa<pd c  rs  vopov  fidvKovcn  rov  avrdv." 

Dionys.  Byzant.  apud  Gy  11.  de  Bosph.  Thrac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 
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the  cattle  and  the  deer  of  Thrace,  and  the  Pelamidcs  of  the 
Euxine1. 


(l)  Pelamis  was  a  name  given  to  the  fry  of  the  Tunny  (a  variety  of  the  genus 
Scomb£r)  before  it  attained  a  year  old.  This  kind  of  fry  frequented  the  extremity  of 
the  Sinus  Byzantinus,  in  such  prodigious  shoals,  that  the  fishermen,  according  to 
Gyllius,  used  to  fill  their  boats  with  a  single  draught  of  their  nets.  The  Tunny  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  as  being  the  Pelamis,  after  it  is  a  year  old.  Aokovcti  o’  iviavry 
tivat  7rpBcrfivT£poi  riov  ’rrrjXap.lSuv.  Aristot.  (n-Epl  Z ojuv)  lib.  vi.  cap.  1J.  tom.  1.  p.  370. 
Paris,  1783.  Pliny  mentions  its  migration  in  the  spring,  and  makes  the  same  distinc¬ 
tion  of  age  between  the  Pelamis  and  the  Tunny  :  “  Limosce  verb  a  luto  Pelamides 
incipiunt  vocari,  et  cum  annuum  excessere  tempus,  Thynni.”  (Hist. Nat.  lib.  lx.  cap.  15. 
tom.  I.  p.475.  L.  Bat.  1635.)  Also  in  the  thirty-third,  book  he  enumerates  many 
sub-varieties  of  the  Pelamis.  ( Vide  cap.  11.  lib.  xxxiii.  tom.  III.  pp.326,  327.) 
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CONSTANTINOPLE,  TO  THE  PASSAGE  OP  MOUNT  H,£MUS. 

Temperature  of  the  Winter  Season  —  Grand  Signior  sends  an  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Paris  The  Author  prepares  to  accompany  the  Embassy — 
Receives  a  magnificent  present  of  Wood-Opal— Death  of  Kaujfer— 
Cavalcade  upon  leaving  Per  a— Appearance  of  the  Ambassador- 
Interview  with  his  Excellency — Commencement  of  the  Expedition — 
Persons  in  the  Suite  Aspect  of  the  Country — Pivatis  —  Selivria 
Kunneklea  Tchorlu  Turullus — Alarm  excited  by  the  journey— 
Remarkable  Serpent  Caristrania — Burghaz — Approach  to  Mount 

Hcemus  — Additional  escort  — Hasilbalem — Kirk  lklisie — Hericler _ 

Fachi 
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Fachi  —  Beymilico —  Carnabat  —  Dohralle  —  River  Kamtchi-sxi  — 
Chaligh  Kavack — New  discovered  Plants — Dragoelu — Shumla  — 
Festival  of  the  Courban  Bairam. 

CHAP.  I.  We  had  a  fall  of  snow  during  this  winter  at  Constantinople , 
Temperature  but  it  was  very  transitory.  The  temperature  of  the  season 
Season.  mtt  will  be  best  observed  by  attending  to  the  diary  ot  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  thermometer,  at  the  end  ot  the  volume. 
The  mercury  fell  only  once  so  low  as  thirty-seven  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit ;  this  happened  upon  the  eighteenth  of  March. 
Its  average  altitude,  during  the  three  colder  months,  might 
be  reckoned  as  about  equal  to  fifty  degrees;  being  some¬ 
times  as  high  as  sixty-four.  But  accounts  are  given  by 
authors  of  a  diminution  in  the  temperature  of  this  climate, 
during  certain  winters,  that  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
notions  we  entertain  of  countries  situate  in  the  forty-first 
parallel  of  latitude,  which  is  the  latitude  ot  Constantinople1 2. 
In  the  year  756,  there  happened  so  severe  a  frost  that  all  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  covered  with  ice,  reaching 
an  hundred  miles  from  the  shore,  and  extending  to  the  depth 
of  forty-five  feet.  Afterwards  snow  fell  upon  the  ice, 
which,  by  raising  the  surface  thirty  feet,  made  the  whole 
mass  seventy-five  feet  in  thickness :  the  sea,  says  Gyllius \ 

resembled 

(1)  The  latitude  of  St.  Sophia  is  41°.  T.  2".  See  Kauffer's  Topographical  Chart. 

(2)  “  Anno  enim  a  Christo  concepto  septingentesimo,  et  quinquagesimo  sexto, 
hyems  fuit  perfrigida  acerrimaque,  et  gelu  maximum,  ut  Ponti  Euxini  ora  maritima  in 
latitudinem  centum  milliarium  glacies  rigore  in  lapidis  duritiem  conversa  sit :  glacies- 
oue  a  summo  mari  ad  profundum  crassa  extiterit  triginta  cubita.  Praeter  liaec  cum 
ejusmodi  glacies  fuisset  nive  tecta,  crevit  viginti  alia  cubita  ita  mare,  ut  continenti 
assimilaretur ,  et  pedibus  calcaretur  hominum,  cseterorumque  animalium  mansuetorum 

et 
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resembled  dry  land,  and  was  traversed  by  men  and  cattle 
all  the  way  from  Zicchia  to  the  Danube ,  and  along  the 
iest  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Mesembria  ;  so  that  beasts  of 
burthen,  and  oxen  drawing  laden  waggons,  passed  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Bosporus.  There  was  a  subsequent  frost,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness ;  when  the  bay  of  the  Bosporus  was  so 
choked  with  ice,  that  the  watermen  could  not  row  their  boats 
to  and  fro,  without  previously  breaking  the  ice  with  their 
oars* * 3.  Well  may  Ovid ,  therefore,  be  credited,  when  he  so 
beautifully  celebrates  the  freezing  of  the  Buxine  off  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube 4. 

The  passage  over  Mount  Hcemus  was  not  considered  as 
being  open  this  year  before  the  end  of  March.  About  the 
same  time  our  Ambassador  made  it  known  to  us,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Porte  to  send  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Parhs;  and  that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportu- 
nity  to  travel  under  his  protection.  To  this  proposal  we 
gladly  assented ;  and  an  application  being  made  for  the 
purpose  to  his  Excellency  in  Constantinople ,  and  to  the  Reis 
Effendi,  the  plan  was  approved  of,  as  being  mutually 
advantageous ,  because  the  addition  of  our  party  would 
add  strength  to  that  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador.  Being 

allowed 

et  aggrestium  a  Zicchia  ad  Danuhium ,  et  reliqua  ora  maritima  usque  ad  Mesemlriam  ; 

ut  Bosporum  Thracium  ultro  citroque  transient  jumenta  onusta,  et  boves  plaustra 
onusta  trahentes.”  Fide  Gyllium,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  de  Bosph.  Thrac.  ap.  Gronov.  Thesaur. 
Grcec.  Antiq.  vol.  VI.  p.  3115.  L.  Bat.  1  Qgg. 

(3)  Equidem  ipse  unam,  et  alteram  hyemem  Byzantii  frigidam  sensi ;  semelque 
et  iterum  vidi  Bospori  sinum,  nominatum  Cornu,  al  ostiis  fluminum  ad  Galatam  con - 
glaciasse,  non  quidem  glacie  quae  sustineret  homines,  sed  tamen  tanta,  ut  scaphae  ultro 
citroque  commeare  non  possent,  nisi  remis  ante  glacies  frangeretur.”  Ibid,  p.  3116. 

(4)  Vide  Trist.  lib.  iii.  Eleg.  10. 
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prepares  to 
accompany 


the  Embassy. 


allowed  a  few  days  to  get  ready  for  the  journey,  our  Ambas¬ 
sador  advised  us  to  prepare  some  travelling  uniform,  with  a 
little  more  lace  and  finery  than  usual;  as  it  would  be  necessary, 
both  for  our  safety  and  convenience,  that  the  Turkish  escort 
should  be  impressed  with  an  opinion  of  our  being  persons 
of  rank :  and  we  were  instructed  to  maintain  as  much 
outward  parade  as  possible,  that  we  might  not  be  ill-treated 
by  our  companions  during  the  journey.  This  political 
disguise  we  had  some  difficulty  in  providing;  not  only 
from  the  dearth  of  materials  at  Pera,  but  also  from  the 
want  of  any  pattern  sufficiently  tawdry.  At  last  we  luckily 
met  with  a  cavalry  uniform,  left  by  the  French  ambassador 
Sebastiani,  which  served  us  as  a  model :  it  consisted  of  a 
hussar  jacket,  &c.  of  brown  cloth,  faced  with  black  velvet, 
and  trimmed  with  gold-lace,  fringe,  and  frogs  ;  which 
exactly  suited  our  purpose.  We  received  orders  from 
Constantinople  to  join  the  Turkish  Ambassador  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  of  April ,  at  the  Ponte  Piccolo ,  or  Kutchuk 
Tchekmadjeh ;  where  his  Excellency  intended  to  halt  for  the 
night,  after  the  public  ceremony  of  his  procession  from  the 
capital  would  be  concluded.  The  last  day  of  March ,  we 
were  busily  employed  in  consigning  to  the  care  of  our 
excellent  friend  and  banker,  Mr.  Barbaud,  (from  whom  we 
experienced  many  acts  of  kindness)  several  cases  containing 
the  things  we  wished  to  send  to  England ,  and  in  taking 
leave  of  those  friends  we  were  never  likely  to  see  again ; 

particularly  the  Neapolitan  minister,  Count  Ludolf1,  and 

the 

(l)  Constantine,  Count  De  Ludolf,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  For  an  account  of  this  most  accomplished  and 

exemplary 
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the  German  Internuncio ,  Baron  Herbert2.  To  these  noble¬ 
men  we  had  been  indebted  for  acts  of  disinterested  friendship 
and  uninterrupted  hospitality  during  the  two  successive 
winters  that  we  resided  in  P6ra.  Upon  our  last  visit  to 
Count  Ludolf,  knowing  that  we  were  fond  of  mineralogy, 
he  presented  to  us  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  wood- 
opal  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  had  been  given  by 
the  Capudan  Pasha  to  his  famous  naval  architect  Le  Bruyn ; 
but  when- the  latter  fled  to  Petershurgh ,  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  was  consigned  to  the 
Neapolitan  Minister.  This  enormous  mass,  consisting  wholly 
of  the  sort  of  opal  called  Cacholon,  weighs  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  pounds  eight  ounces;  being  three  feet 
five  inches  in  circumference,  and'  two  feet  two  inches 
in  length.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  Bulgaria' 
Among  the  various  changes  to  which  mineral  substances 
are  liable,  in  consequence  of  their  exposure  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  there  are  none  so  remarkable  as  those 

which 


exemplary  Nobleman,  see  p.  248  (Note)  of  the  valuable  «  Reigns  of  the  late  John 
T WEDDELL,”  edited  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  (Land.  1815)  :-a  work 
of  Which  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  nothing  like  it  has  appeared  since  the  original 
publication  of  Gray's  Letters  by  Mason. 

(2)  Baron  De  Herbert,  as  the  Austrian  Minister  at  the  Porte,  had  the  peculiar  title 
of  Internuncio.  See  the  commemoration  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  in  the  work 
above  cited,  p.  316.  (Note.) 

(3)  The  son  of  Count  Ludolf  was  lately  in  England ;  and  visiting  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  the  author  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  known  to  him,  at  his  public 
Lectures  in  Mineralogy,  the  scientific  use  to  which  his  father’s  magnificent  gift  had 
been  applied.  The  Rev.  George  Cecil  Renouard,  of  Sidney  College,  Chaplain  to  the 
British  Factory  at  Smyrna,  mentions  the  existence  of  a  prodigious  deposit  of  opal  in  one' 
of  the  small  islands  opposite  to  Vourlah  in  the  Gulph  of  Smyrna. 
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which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  siliceous  bodies ; 
the  whole  beauty  of  the  noble  opal ,  and  all  that  constitutes 
its  distinction  from  semi-opal,  being  due  to  such  decompo¬ 
sition.  The  supposed  opal,  discovered  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  certainly  owed  its  remarkable  properties  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  remained  tor  such  a  length  of 
time  exposed  among  the  ruins  of  the  city;  as  it  proved 
to  be  a  mass  of  glass' ;  a  substance  extremely  liable  to 
exhibit  opalescence  when  decomposed  by  weathering. 

Afterwards,  we  called  at  the  house  of  the  celebrated 
engineer  Kauffer,  whose  name  is  often  mentioned  in  books 
of  travels1 2.  He  received  us  upon  his  death-bed,  putting 
into  our  hands  the  valuable  maps,  which  had  been 
already  engraved,  from  his  surveys  of  the  Topography  oj 
Constantinople  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  We  received 
his  permission  to  publish  them  upon  a  reduced  scale  in 
England,  and  they  are  now  added  to  this  Volume.  He 
regretted  that  he  could  not  shew  to  us  many  original  and 
valuable  papers  belonging  to  his  collection,  owing  to  the 
critical  state  of  his  health ;  and  he  died  soon  after  our 
departure.  On  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  noise  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs  of  the  hotel  leading  to  our  apartments ;  and 
looking  over  the  balustrade,  we  saw  our  fine  Epidaurian  wolf- 
dog,  Kordld,  which  we  lost  at  Thebes ,  actually  dragging  up  a 
Greek  sailor,  who  held  him  by  a  rope,  and  who  came  with 
him  from  Athens,  bringing  letters  from  our  friend  Lusieri, 

and 


(1)  See  the  French  Encyclopedic,  article  Opale,  tom.  II.  p.  493.  Neufchast.  1 765. 

(2)  See  particularly  the  “  Voyage  de  la  Propontide  et  du  Pont  Euxin,  par  J.  B . 
\Le  Chevalier,  &c.  tom.  II.  p.  172.  Paris,  1S02. 
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and  from  the  Consul  at  Tenos,  to  whose  care  Lusieri  had 
consigned  the  dog,  to  be  forwarded  to  Constantinople.  We 
have  already  related  the  manner  in  which  this  noble  animal 
was  found,  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Athens ,  after  we  lost 
him  at  Thebes3.  The  author  also  took  leave  of  a  Greek 
Prince,  Alexander  Bano  Hantzerli,  owing  to  whose 
friendly  offices  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  some  valuable 
Greek  Manuscripts ;  and  received  commissions  for  books 
that  he  desired  to  have  sent  to  him  from  Paris ;  among 
others,  the  famous  French  Encyclopedic,  in  thirty-five  folio 
volumes4. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  on  the  morning  of  April 
the  first,  about  ten  o’clock,  we  set  out  from  Pera,  in  a 
cavalcade  of  seventeen  horses ;  being  joined  by  Signor 
Franchini,  as  dragoman,  in  the  Tartar  habit,  going  also  to 
Paris,  who  added  six  horses  to  our  nine ;  and  the  master  of 
the  hotel,  Vibcrt,  who  insisted  upon  seeing  us  to  the  end 
of  our  first  day’s  journey,  having  also  joined  the  party, 
accompanied  by  his  servant,  adding  two  more  horses  to 
the  rest,  increased  our  cavalcade  to  the  number  we  have 
mentioned.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
would  not  leave  Constantinople  before  noon  ;  but  as  we  wrnre 
to  make  a  circuit  of  three  hours  round  the  extremity  of  the 
Bay,  it  was  probable  that  we  might  fall  in  with  his  pro¬ 
cession  upon  the  road.  We  had  therefore  put  on  our 

splendid 

(3)  See  p.  51  of  this  Volume,  Note  (l). 

(4)  A  superb  copy  of  this  work  was  afterwards  sent  to  him  in  Constantinople ,  and 
he  received  it  safe.  It  was  from  Prince  Hantzerli  that  the  author  obtained,  after  his 
return  to  England,  the  fine  Codex  of'  the  Greek.  Orators. 
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splendid  gala  dresses,  and  garnished  our  caps  with  plumes, 
that  we  might  obey  the  instructions  we  had  received,  and 
do  him  all  the  honour  in  our  power.  In  this  manner  we 
rode  through  the  streets  of  Per  a ,  being  greeted  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  filled  the  windows  to  witness  our  de¬ 
parture  ;  all  of  whom  were  known  to  Signor  Franchini ,  and 
most  of  them  to  us.  The  baggage-horses  were  very  heavily 
laden ;  but  they  performed  their  work  with  apparent  ease. 
It  was  near  one  o’  clock  p.  m.  before  we  had  doubled  the 

%  V  f 

extremity  of  the  Bay.  We  passed  the  river  Kyat  Khdnah 
at  the  “  Sweet  Waters ,”  and  once  more  beheld  all  around 
us  a  genuine  Thracian  prospect ;  bleak,  desolate,  and 
barren.  The  weather  felt  cold,  although  50°  of  Fahrenheit  ; 
a  tempestuous  Tramontane  blowing  from  the  north. 
We  made  nearly  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Bay,  coming 
almost  to  the  Seven  Towers,  before  we  turned  off  in  the  road 
to  Kutchuk  Tchekmadjeh .  Upon  this  road  we  met  many  of 
the  Turkish  grandees  returning,  who  had  escorted  their 
ambassador  out  of  the  city.  Signor  Franchini  spoke  to  some 
of  their  attendants,  who  told  us  that  he  left  the  city  in  very 
great  pomp,  and  that  we  should  probably  overtake  him,  as 
he  was  proceeding  very  slowly.  The  whole  distance  from 
Constantinople  to  the  Ponte  Piccolo  is  only  three  hours,  about 
nine  miles ;  but  it  is  five  hours  from  Pdra. 

About  half  an  hour  before  we  reached  this  small  town, 
we  overtook  the  train  of  the  Ambassador.  He  was  on 
horseback,  dressed  in  great  state,  escorted  by  about  fifty 
other  horsemen,  and  preceded  by  his  secretary,  the  Prince 
Muriizi ;  by  a  guardian  of  the  prince,  Signor  Francopulo,  a 

native 
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native  of  Naxos,  and  a  large  party  of  dragomans  ;  all  dressed  in  v  chap,  r. 
embroidered  scarlet  pelisses,  and  on  horseback.  His  carriage 
followed  him  ;  one  of  those  arabahs ,  or  close  Turkish  wag¬ 
gons,  the  inside  of  which  is  concealed  by  lattice- work  :  it 
is  the  sort  of  machine  wherein  the  women  of  Constantinople 
are  dragged  about  the  streets  when  they  take  the  air. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  KutchuJc  Tchekmadjeh,  we  found  what 
a  different  thing  it  was  to  travel  in  the  suite  of  a  Moslem 
Ambassador;  our  present  reception  in  this  place  being  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  we  experienced  but  three  months 
before;  and  it  convinced  us  of  the  opposite  impressions 
that  may  be  made  upon  the  minds  of  travellers  under 
such  different  circumstances.  Before,  all  was  filth  and 
wretchedness.  Now  we  found  a  most  cleanly  and  excellent 
house  prepared  for  our  reception ;  the  staircase  and  the  rooms 
being  well  washed,  and  every  thing  looking  comfortably. 

We  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  it  for  the  night,  when 
a  message  came  from  his  Excellency,  inviting  us  to  visit  him. 

Being  conducted  to  the  house  where  he  lodged,  we  were  interview 
shewn  into  the  room  where  he  was.  We  found  a  little  man  ExceUency. 
wrapped  up  in  large  pelisses,  sitting  in  one  corner  of  a  small 
apartment,  much  more  mean  than  that  which  he  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  us.  He  addressed  us  by  a  title  he  always  used 
in  speaking  to  us  afterwards  during  the  journey;  calling  us 
Bey-Zadehs1!  and  bidding  us  be  welcome,  received  us  with  a 

degree 


(l)  Bey-Zadeh  signifies,  literally,  “  Son  of  a  Prince  but  the  expression  is  some¬ 
times  used  merely  as  an  expression  of  politeness  in  conversation. 

~  r 
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degree  of  civility  and  cordiality  we  bad  rarely  before  ex¬ 
perienced  from  a  Turk.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  he  sent 
for  Prince  Muruzi  to  act  as  interpreter,  who  came  accom¬ 
panied  by  Signor  Francopulo  ;  and  we  had  some  lively  and 
pleasant  conversation.  The  Ambassador  s  head  had  been 
filled,  in  Constantinople,  with  the  most  extravagant  stories 
as  to  the  danger  of  the  road  we  had  to  travel  over ;  and 
was  evidently  terrified  by  the  thoughts  of  his  journey.  He 
produced  a  little  Turkish  Manuscript  from  his  bosom,  which 
was  an  Itinerary  of  the  route  from  Constantinople  to  Paris , 
and  contained  brief  notices  for  travellers  of  the  places  of 
repose.  This  he  made  the  Prince  translate  for  us.  It  was 
such  an  Itinerary  as  that  which  Wesseling  edited ;  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem ;  stating  little  more  than  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  stations  from  each  other.  We  told  him  that 
the  first  part  of  our  journey  related  to  a  country  of  which 
he  must  be  much  better  informed  than  we  could  be ;  as  it 
has  been  seldom  described  by  any  travellers  whose  writings 
were  known  to  us ;  but  that  after  passing  theTurkish  frontiers, 
we  would  give  him  daily  information  concerning  the  district 

he  had  to  traverse:  that  the  dangers  which  filled  his  imagi- 

* 

nation  were  of  a  nature  to  exist  only  in  his  own  country ; 
and  that  we  would  become  responsible  for  his  safety  in  the 
land  of  the  Christians.  He  then  wished  us  rest  and  peace  ! 
telling  us,  when  we  thanked  him  for  our  excellent  ac¬ 
commodations,  that  we  should  have  much  better  in  large 
towns. 

The  next  morning  ( April  2),  a  Turkish  officer  and  a 
Tartar  came  from  the  Ambassador,  to  inquire  after  our 

health, 
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health,  and  to  tell  us,  that  having  sent  messengers  to 
Constantinople ,  he  could  not  continue  his  journey  before 
ten  o  clock  a.  m.;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed 
only  three  hours  during  the  day,  as  far  as  Buyiik  Tchek- 
madjeh ;  but  that  his  usual  rate  of  travelling  would  be 
about  six  or  eight  hours  each  day.  He  set  off,  however, 
about  nine.  We  followed  him,  and  met  the  bearer  of 
his  credentials  coming  back  to  give  us  notice  that  the  Am¬ 
bassador  had  lett  the  place,  and  that  he  was  proceeding 
slowly  upon  our  account.  We  soon  overtook  the  whole 
cavalcade,  ascending  a  hill ;  and  the  appearance  made  by 
the  persons  composing  it  was  very  striking :  there  were 
about  forty  horsemen,  without  including  the  baggage- 
horses.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Ambassador  led  the  pro¬ 
cession  ;  wearing  a  green  turban,  and  a  robe  of  dark  fur. 
Prince  Muruzi  rode  by  his  side  on  a  prancing  grey 
Arabian  horse  ,  he  was  dressed  in  satin  robes,  covered  with 
a  rich  embroidered  scarlet  pelisse.  Xhe  decorations  of  his 
steed  were,  if  possible,  more  costly  than  those  of  his 
person  ;  the  housings  and  saddle-cloths  being  all  of  rich 
embroidery,  and  his  broad  Turkish  stirrups  gilt  and 
burnished.  Next  followed  the  Prince’s  grooms,  with  led 
horses  ;  then  a  suite  of  officers,  private  secretaries,  and 
dragomans,  in  sumptuous  dresses,  all  on  horseback ;  and 
after  these,  the  bearers  of  carpets,  pipes,  coffee-pots,  &c. 
T  he  Ambassador  s  credentials  were  carried  in  an  embroidered 
porte-feuille,  made  of  scarlet  leather,  wrought  with  gold 
thread,  after  the  manner  in  which  small  pocket-books  are 
sometimes  worked  that  come  from  Turkey.  Every  trivial 
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article  of  convenience  or  luxury  had  a  separate  carrier.  A 
silver  chalice,  containing  water,  was  borne  by  a  horseman 
appointed  expressly  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it  was  covered 
with  a  scarlet  cloth.  To  all  these  was  added  a  numerous 
armed  escort,  which  closed  the  train.  In  a  small  embossed 
case,  suspended  by  embroidered  straps,  with  gilt  studs, 
passing  over  his  shoulders,  the  Ambassador  carried  a  copy 
of  the  Koran,  beautifully  written  :  this,  worn  as  an  amulet, 
hung  behind  him,  over  the  back  part  of  his  pelisse.  Miiriizi 
(because  the  Greeks  are  servile  imitators  of  the  fashions  of 
their  superiors)  wore  a  similar  appendage  ;  but  with  this 
difference;  instead  of  a.  manuscript  of  the  Koran,  his  little 
shrine  contained  an  illuminated  code  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Presently  we  overtook  the  Ambassador ;  and  having  been 
instructed  not  to  approach  him  bareheaded,  which  is  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  Turks,  but  to  put  our  hands  upon  our  breasts, 
making  a  slight  inclination  of  the  body;  we  addressed  him 
in  the  usual  form  of  salutation,  —  “  Sabang  sair  ola 
Effendi  1 !”  Good  morning  to  you,  Sir! — to  which  he  replied, 
“  Sabang  sair  olsoun1 2,”  May  your  morning  be  happy  !  and 
then  took  our  station  next  to  his  Excellency,  observing 
afterwards  the  solemn  silence  held  by  the  rest  of  his  atten¬ 
dants.  For  some  time,  nothing  interrupted  this  stillness 
but  the  sound  of  our  horses’  feet;  until  the  Ambassador, 

dismounting, 


(1)  T  his  is  written  as  it  was  pronounced.  If  written  correctly,  accoiding  to  our 

alphabet,  it  would  be  Saldhenex  khair  ola. 

(2)  According  to  our  alphabet,  this  would  be  Salahenez  khair  olsoun. 
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dismounting,  entered  into  his  arabdh.  After  this,  we 
were  joined  by  Sigjior  Franchini  and  Signor  Francopuloy 
who  accompanied  the  Prince  as  a  kind  of  guardian  upon 
this  expedition.  Our  conversation  with  this  last  gentleman 
began  by  his  offers  of  service  upon  the  road,  and  by  his 
communicating  to  us  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to 
undertake  so  long  a  journey :  these  were,  principally,  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  Prince  Munizi,  and  the  dangers 
to  which  he  might  be  liable  in  visiting  such  a  city  as 
Paris.  By  conversing  with  him,  we  discovered  that  we 
had  visited  his  house  at  Naxos ,  where  we  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  by  his  wife ;  he  being  then  in 
Constantinople.  T.his  circumstance  served  to  recommend  us; 
for  he  recollected  receiving  letters,  mentioning  our  arrival 
upon  that  island.  He  then  gave  us  an  excellent  character 
of  the  Turkish  Ambassador;  describing  him  as  a  man  of 
the  most  upright  integrity  and  virtue ;  rigorous  in  the 
observance  of  all  the  duties  enjoined  by  his  religion,  but 
very  amiable  and  benevolent.  As  a  specimen  of  his  exem- 
plary  qualities,  he  mentioned  his  behaviour  to  his  wife,  who 
had  lately  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague ;  and  it  will  also 
serve  to  shew  the  strong  predestinarian  disposition  of  the 
'lurJis.  From  the  hour  that  she  was  seized  with  the  disorder, 
he  remained  with  her ;  administering  nourishment  to  her 
with  his  own  hands;  and  when  she  died,  he  would  not 
leave  the  room  without  imprinting  a  parting  kiss  upon  her 
lips.  Once  afterwards,  during  the  journey,  he  mentioned 
to  us  himself  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  a 


woman 
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woman  who  was  his  only  source  of  happiness ;  and  as  he 
spake  of  the  comfort  he  derived  from  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  not  deserted  her  in  her  utmost  need,  we  congratulated 
him  upon  his  marvellous  escape  from  the  contagion  ;  but  he 
would  not  allow  the  expression  to  be  used  : — “  How  could 
that  be  called  an  escape ,”  he  asked,  “  which  was  only  a 
continuance  of  his  appointed  time  ?” 

The  country  exhibited  the  same  desolate  appearance 
which  it  wore  when  we  were  here  in  January ;  the  spring 
this  year  being  very  backward,  its  approach  had  wrought  no 
change  in  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  scene.  At  the  end  of 
three  hours  we  reached  Biiyuk  Tchekmadjeh ,  approaching  it, 
from  the  south,  by  its  four  successive  bridges.  We  found 
the  whole  place  abandoned ;  owing  to  the  alarm  which  our 
Tartar  couriers  had  excited,  in  preparing  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Ambassador.  The  dread  of  being  pillaged  by  the  Turkish 
grandees,  causes  the  people  everywhere  to  fly  at  their 
approach.  We  had  therefore  choice  enough  of  lodgings; 
for  every  place  of  habitation  was  deserted.  The  house  to 
which  we  were  conducted,  was  as  clean  as  the  dwelling  of 
the  most  fastidious  Hollander.  This  town  consists  of  forty 
houses,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  Turkish  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  carries  on  commerce  in  wine  and  corn. 

Our  journey  [Apr'il  3),  from  Buyuk  Tchekmadjeh  to  Selivria , 
was  like  travelling  over  the  steppes  oj  Russia.  We  set  out 
at  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  and  saw  some  peasants  coursing  with 
greyhounds.  After  riding  for  four  hours,  we  came  to  a 
small  village,  called  Pivatis ,  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful 

waste. 
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waste1.  Here  the  Turks  halted  for  their  dinner.  We  saw  chap,  i. 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  some  columns,  with 
large  square  blocks  of  stone.  Thence  following  the  shore 
of  the  Propontis,  upon  an  eminence  before  descending 
into  Selivria,  we  saw  two  large  tumuli.  The  description 
given  of  these  maritime  towns  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  by 
Le  Bruyn,  above  a  century  ago,  proves,  that  if  they  have 
undergone  any  alteration,  it  has  not  been  that  of  improve¬ 
ment.  They  are  little  better  than  villages.  Le  Bruyn  says2, 
that “  four  of  them  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  furnish 
materials  for  an  ordinary  town.”  When  we  entered 
Selivria,  distant  two  hours  from  Pivatis,  we  found  matters  selivria.  ? 
much  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  preceding  evening  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  had  not  quitted  their  houses  quite  so  abruptly. 

The  doors  were  all  locked,  and  most  of  the  effects 
removed  or  concealed.  We  were,  in  consequence,  indulged 
with  an  accommodation  in  the  citadel.  While  we  were 
preparing  our  dinner,  the  Agha  sent  us  a  basket  of  fruit. 

Selivria  is  surrounded  by  vineyards;  and  great  attention  is 
paid  to  their  cultivation.  They  make  here  excellent  wine; 
and  send  to  Constantinople,  corn,  wine,  straw,  and  charcoal. 

The 


(1)  Written  Bevados  in  Arrowsmith's  Map. 

(2)  e<  Car  Selivree,  Bevados ,  Grand  Pont,  et  S.  Stephano,  ne  pourroient  pas  faire 
toutes  quatre  une  ville  mediocre ;  et  ces  lieux,  de  meme  que  le  reste  de  la  cote  de  la 
Propontide,  ne  sont  habitez  que  par  des  Juifs,  des  Turcs,  et  des  Grecs.  Leur  trade, 
comine  celui  des  aatres  ne  consiste  qu’en  cotons,  en  soyes,  en  laines,  en  fruits,  en  cuirs, 
en  oyseaux,  et  en  semblables  marchandises Voyage  au  Levant,  par  Corneille  Le 
Bruyn ,  tom.  1.  p.2\J.  a  Rouen,  1725. 


FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE, 

The  town  contains  two  thousand  houses.  All  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jews,  live  separated  from  the  rest  of  its 
population,  in  the  citadel,  where  there  is  a  Greek  church 
and  a  monastery.  We  visited  a  schoolmaster  who  taught 
what  is  called  the  literal ,  or  antient  Greek ,  to  about  fifty 
scholars.  In  leaving  the  Greek  church,  which  contains 
nothing  else  remarkable,  we  observed  part  of  a  column  of 
the  verde-antico.  The  monastery  contained  a  bishop  and 
three  caloyers.  There  was  also  a  school  in  this  town  for 
teaching  the  modern  Greek.  The  harbour  is  good  ;  and  the 
town  naturally  and  artificially  fortified. 

Upon  the  fourth  of  April  we  left  Selivria,  at  six  a.m., 
passing  over  a  bridge  of  thirty  arches.  At  two  hours’ 
distance  from  the  town,  we  quitted  the  maritime  road  ;  and 
taking  our  leave  of  the  Propontis,  turned  off  towards  the 
north ;  viewing  the  same  open  campaign  country  as  before, 
in  which  peasants  were  coursing  among  antient  tumuli ,  as 
upon  the  preceding  day,  with  greyhounds.  We  met  a  long 
retinue  of  horses,  going  for  sale  to  Constantinople,  tied  by 
their  tails  and  heads  as  in  England.  After  travelling  five 
hours,  we  came  to  a  village  called  Kunneklea,  where  the 
Turks  dined.  The  soil  here  consists  of  a  sandy  loam ;  but 
it  is  very  rich.  They  employ  fourteen  oxen  for  a  single 
plough  :  an  English  labourer  would  do  equal  work  with 
half  that  number.  As  we  drew  nigh  to  TchorliT ,  we 
began  to  observe  a  little  wheat.  We  arrived  at  Tchorlu  at 

two 


(l)  Written  Chiorlo  in  Arrowsmith's  Map. 
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two  p.  M.,  after  a  journey  of  eight  hours,  or  twenty-four 
miles  ;  meeting  upon  the  road  strong  parties  of  suspicious 
looking  men,  all  well  armed.  Here  we  saw  the  ruins  of 
Turkish  baths,  a  neat  mosque,  and  a  minaret.  Tchorlu  is 
the  Turullus  of  antiquity;  written  Tzorolus  by  the 
Byzantine  historians:  it  consists  of  nine  hundred  houses; 
and  the  town  is  payed  with  black  marble.  There  are  more 
Turks  than  Greeks  among  its  inhabitants.  Its  commerce  is 
internal,  in  barley,  wheat,  and  wine.  Our  accommodations 
here  were  excellent;  being  lodged  in  a  large  airy  room, 
with  a  clean  white  shining  floor.  The  owner  of  the 
house  was  a  Greek ;  a  cheerful  and  obliging  man  ;  but  the 
other  houses  were  all  empty,  and  the  doors  barricadoed, 
which  the  Turks  had  to  force  open  in  order  to  gain 
possession.  If  the  Grand  Signior  should  choose  to  travel 
through  his  dominions,  he  would  not  find  an  inhabitant  in 
any  of  the  towns  to  receive  him  :  for  no  sooner  does  the 
news  arrive  of  the  coming  of  Turks  of  distinction,  than  the 
people  betake  themselves  to  flight ;  and  the  stillness  of  death 
prevails  in  all  the  streets.  Hitherto,  the  whole  way  from 
Constantinople,  we  had  not  observed  a  plant  in  flower ; 
excepting,  in  sheltered  situations,  the  vernal  Crocus,  which 
appeared  with  white  and  with  yellow  flowers.  Here  we 
began  to  observe  the  Blue-Bottle  (Centauria  Cyanus),  and 
other  early  dwarf  plants.  We  saw  also  the  ruins  of  an 
antient  structure,  built  after  the  Roman  manner,  with  red 
tiles. 

April  5. — Wide  and  barren  plains,  as  before,  during  the 
whole  day’s  journey.  Passed  an  immense  tumulus.  We 

observed 
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chap,  i,  ^  observed  this  morning  a  very  extraordinary  serpent ,  moving 
Remarkable  upon  the  grass  :  it  had  a  large  blunt  and  thick  head  ;  but 
in  other  respects  it  resembled  a  common  viper.  Mr.  Cripps 
descended  from  his  horse  and  killed  it;  and  with  that 
abhorrence  of  a  reptile,  terrible  in  its  aspect,  and  perhaps 
dangerous,  we  were  glad  to  see  it  lifeless.  Carrying 
it,  however,  in  his  hands  to  shew  to  the  Ambassador, 
who  was  seated  in  his  arabdh ,  he  received  a  mild  but  pointed 
reproof,  against  the  wanton  ness  of  depriving  an  animal,  un¬ 
necessarily,  of  life. — “  Bey  Zadeh!"  said  he,  "  had  that  poor 
serpent  done  anything  to  injure  you  P  Are  you  the  happier 
because  you  have  deprived  it  of  life  P — Do  not  carry  with 
you  a  proof  of  your  cruelty ;  it  may  be  unlucky:  the  same  God 
who  made  you,  created  also  the  serpent;  and  surely  there  was 
room  enough  in  this  wilderness  for  both  of  you  /”  At  noon 
we  came  to  a  fountain,  with  Turkish  inscriptions,  where 
the  whole  procession  halted  for  public  prayer.  We  have 
before  mentioned  the  imposing  appearance  ot  the  Moslems 
during  their  devotions ;  but  any  person,  with  a  spark  ot 
genuine  piety  in  his  breast,  could  not  have  beheld  this  sight 
unmoved.  The  Ambassador  and  all  his  train  of  Turkish 
attendants  took  off  their  superb  shawls  to  spread  as  carpets 
before  them  ;  then,  kneeling  down  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  they  poured  forth  their  offering  of  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  with  a  fervency  of  spirit,  and  an  awful  solemnity  of 
manner,  that  filled  us  with  respect  and  admiration. 

At  six  hours’  distance  from  Tchorlu,  we  turned  a  little 
out  of  the  road  to  the  village  of  Caristrania ,  where  the 
Ambassador  dined  with  his  suite.  Here  we  found  the  Agha 


Caristrania. 
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of  Burghaz  going  to  Constantinople ,  who  returned  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Embassy.  The  country  is  level  and  well  cultivated. 
All  the  way  from  Constantinople ,  we  had  experienced  high 
winds  and  cold  weather ;  but  this  day,  at  noon,  it  suddenly 
changed  ;  and  the  sun’s  beams  were  so  ardent,  that  we  could 
scarcely  endure  their  powerful  heat.  We  then  proceeded 

to  Burghaz,  which  is  distant  four  hours  from  Caristrania , 
and  ten  hours  from  Tchorlu. 

The  robbers,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  men,  had 
lately  been  quartered  here,  and  almost  destroyed  the  town. 
It  consists  of  two  thousand  houses  ;  of  which  number  three 
hundred  belong  to  Greeks.  The  shops  are  good  ;  and  the 
commerce  carried  on  with  the  interior  of  the  country  is  not 
inconsiderable,  in  the  sale  of  wine,  flax,  and  pottery.  The 
internal  appearance  of  Burghaz  is  better  than  that  of  Turkish 
towns  in  general.  It  is  famous  for  a  neat  manufacture  of 
the  small  terra-cotta  bowls  for  Turkish  pipes;  and  for 
salted  shrimps,  which  are  caught  in  the  Black  Sea.  We 
bought  some  of  the  former  :  they  were  all  stamped  with 
a  Turkish  inscription,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  manufacture. 
This  mark  is,  however,  imitated  by  the  dealers  in  the  bazars 
of  Constantinople ;  because  a  superior  article  of  the  kind 
would  not  sell  without  it.  Englishmen  have  no  reason  to 
deride  the  Turks  tor  such  prejudices  :  the  makers  of  sealing- 
wax  in  London,  who  have  long  surpassed  the  Dutch  manu¬ 
facturers  in  that  article,  are  yet  compelled  to  retain  the  old 
Dutch  inscription.  During  our  journey  this  day,  we  had 
the  first  view  of  the  chain  of  Mount  LLemus;  called  by  the 
Turks  the  Balkan,  signifying  "a  difficult  defile  among  rocks.” 

V0L*  lv‘  4  c  April  6. 
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chap.  i.  April  6.— -The  Ambassador  found  it  necessary  to  increase 

Additional  the  strength  of  the  escort,  owing  to  the  accounts  he  received 
of  the  state  of  the  country.  Our  number  of  horsemen,  upon 
leaving  Burghaz,  exceeded  one  hundred  ;  and  we  had  besides 
a  considerable  party  on  foot.  The  country  exhibited  no 
marks  of  cultivation,  excepting  near  the  villages  ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  this  day’s  journey,  it  no  longer  wore  the  denuded 
aspect  of  the  Plains  of  Thrace.  We  began  now  to  meet 
with  underwood,  and  dwarf  oaks.  After  six  hours  journey 
from  Burghaz,  we  turned  out  of  the  road  to  the  village  of 
Hasiibaiem.  Hasilbalem ,  at  half  an  hour’s  distance  from  the  main  route, 

that  the  Ambassador  might  get  something  to  eat ;  but 
finding  nothing,  we  supplied  him,  from  our  store,  with  an 
Adrianople  tongue the  rest  of  the  Turks  staring  with 
amazement  to  see  him  accept  food  from  a  Djowr.  We  then 
continued  our  journey  ;  the  Agha  of  Burghaz  attending  us  in 
person,  on  a  beautiful  grey  horse,  superbly  caparisoned. 
The  extent  and  magnificence  of  our  procession,  as  we 
were  told  by  Signor  Francopulo,  afforded  a  tolerable  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  cavalcade  of  the  Princes  of  Walachia 
going  to  take  possession  of  their  dominions.  Prom 
hence  to  the  Port  of  Ineada,  in  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  journey 
of  fourteen  hours;  and  to  the  nearest  maritime  place, 
jEsopoli,  only  of  twelve  hours.  The  town  of  Kirk  Iklisie, 

or  the  “  Forty  Churches appeared  upon  a  sloping  ground, 

near 


(l)  The  dried  tongues  of  buffaloes  bear  this  name.  Great  quantities  of  these  tongues 
are  brought  in  barrels  to  Constantinople.  We  carried  them  to  Egypt.  They  are  very 
excellent. 
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near  to  the  base  of  the  great  range  of  KLemus,  backed  by  chap.  i. 
mountainets,  whence  we  supposed  the  Black  Sea  might  be 
visible.  Nothing  was  talked  of,  among  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  robbers.  A  Tartar,  employed 
by  the  British  Ambassador,  had  been  lately  murdered ; 
and,  as  they  told  us,  eleven  persons  who  were  in  his 
company. 

We  entered  Kirk  Iklisie  by  a  gate;  a  large  but  miserable  KirkikiisSe. 
town,  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  contains  three  or  four 
thousand  houses,  (only  five  hundred  of  which  belong  to 
Greeks,)  several  mosques,  and  many  shops  :  but  dirt  and 
wretchedness  are  everywhere  conspicuous.  The  traveller 
will  find  here  the  worst  accommodations  of  the  whole 
route.  We  were  stowed  into  a  small  and  mean  apartment, 
with  hardly  room  to  move,  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  town, 
called  the  Quarter  of  the  Greeks ;  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  our  worthy  Moslem  protector,  who  sent,  however, 
to  ask  if  we  fared  well ;  and  we  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  not  choosing  to  interrupt  his  repose  with  trivial 
complaints.  They  make  here  an  inspissated  juice  from  boiled 
grapes,  which  we  remembered  having  seen  at  Ineada,  or 
Tmeada,  upon  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Thynnias  of  antiquity. 

It  is  also  sold  in  Constantinople.  They  form  it  into  rolls, 
about  a  yard  in  length,  containing  walnut  kernels.  Persons 
fond  of  sweet-meats  are  very  partial  to  this  mixed  prepa¬ 
ration  ;  the  taste  of  which  resembles  altogether  that  of 
almonds  with  raisins.  The  whole  trade  of  Kirk  Iklisie 
consists  in  the  sale  of  this  conserve,  and  wine,  and  corn. 

The  wine  is  of  a  bright  gold  colour,  very  pleasing  to  the 

eye, 
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eye,  and  like  the  Champagne  wine  in  flavour;  but  having 
a  greater  degree  of  strength.  If  properly  managed,  it  might 
rank  among  the  choicest  wines  of  the  whole  world. 
Although  this  town  be  so  near  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  small 
river,  upon  which  it  is  situate,  takes  an  opposite  course,  and, 
after  joining  the  Maritza,  falls  into  the  Archipelago.  In  its 
modern  appellation  of  Dearaderi ,  we  recognise  the  old 
classical  name  of  a  river  at  whose  sources  Darius  left 
the  inscription  which  is  preserved  by  Herodotus1.  The 
springs  of  the  Teara  cannot  be  remote  from  the  walls  of 
the  town.  We  were  extremely  desirous  of  going  in  search 
of  them,  to  see  if  any  remains  of  the  monument,  left  by 
the  Persian  monarch  to  commemorate  his  visit  to  the  spot, 
might  now  be  discovered ;  but  the  state  of  the  country 
precluded  all  possibility  of  venturing,  without  a  powerful 
escort,  to  any  distance  from  the  route. 

Wednesday,  April  7. — After  our  departure  from  Kirk \ 
Iklisie,  we  penetrated  farther  into  the  hilly  country ;  travelling 
among  trees,  and  observing  many  fine  plants  beginning  to 
bloom.  In  spite  of  the  good  Ambassador’s  reproof,  we 
destroyed  this  day  another  very  large  serpent,  without  his 
knowledge.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  of  Bulgarians 
and  Malo-russians .  At  ten  o’clock,  after  four  hours’  journey, 
we  reached  a  village  called  Ilericldr,  where  we  breakfasted, 
and  then  proceeded  four  hours  farther  to  Kannara,  another 
village,  which  we  found  in  a  state  of  utter  waste  and  deso¬ 
lation; 


(l)  See  p.  453,  Note  (6),  of  this  Volume. 
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lation;  the  banditti  having  burned  the  dwellings,  after  killing  chap,  i. 
or  wounding  many  ot  the  inhabitants.  When  we  arrived, 
there  was  not  a  creature  to  be  seen ;  the  former  inhabitants 
having  abandoned  the  place.  We  took  possession  of  the 
entire  village.  Towards  evening,  the  owner  of  the  house 
where  we  lodged  ventured  to  his  dwelling,  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  bringing  with  him  his  son  :  the  poor  child  and  his 
father  seemed  to  be  almost  starved.  With  what  delight  did 
we  welcome  their  coming  to  their  own  little  cottage  ;  and 
set  before  them  such  food  as  we  had  brought  with  us  !  For 
a  moment,  gladness  got  the  better  of  their  despair ;  and  they 
began  to  chatter  with  our  attendants  ;  having  found,  in  the 
midst  of  their  wretchedness,  that  even  strangers  could 
act  as  friends.  They  said  that  the  rest  of  the  villagers  were 
afar  off  in  the  mountains,  whither  some  of  them  had 
succeeded  in  removing  their  cattle  at  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  coming  of  the  robbers ;  and  cautioned  us  to  be 
upon  our  guard,  and  to  keep  together  during  the  route  ;  as 
it  was  certain  that  all  our  motions  were  watched,  and  that 
we  were  then  surrounded  by  hovering  hordes,  who  were 
only  prevented  by  fear  from  attacking  the  Embassy. 

We  were  employed  the  whole  of  April  8,  in  climbing 
hills,  and  in  penetrating  w^oods,  which  consisted  of  small 
and  stunted  trees.  We  saw  pelicans  lying  dead  in  the 
road,  and  were  unable  to  explain  the  cause.  In  every  village 
that  we  passed  through,  we  observed  storks  building  their 
nests,  without  being  molested  by  the  inhabitants.*"  The 
strange  noise  they  make  in  wooing,  resembles  the  kind  of 
alarum,  called  a  clack ,  used  in  cherry- orchards  to  drive 
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away  birds.  A  small  and  drizzling  rain,  the  usual  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  mountainous  atmosphere,  beset  us  the  whole  way. 
Our  guides,  owing  to  the  mist,  deviated  from  the  route  ; 
and  as  they  misled  us,  we  began  to  suspect  treachery. 
Antonio ,  with  our  Janissary ,  wandered  into  one  of  the  forests, 
and  were  nearly  lost :  they  returned  very  much  alarmed, 
saying  they  had  seen  armed  horsemen  in  the  woods.  The 
Ambassador,  being  much  terrified,  twice  detained  the  whole 
cavalcade,  within  the  space  of  a  single  hour,  to  offer  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  the  Embassy.  In  four  hours  we  reached 
the  miserable  village  of  Fachi ,  where  we  changed  horses ; 
and  at  five  hours’  distance  from  Fachi,  we  came  to  Beymilico , 
another  wretched  village,  where  there  was  a  complete 
dearth  of  provisions.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  had  only 
returned  to  it  eight  days  before;  having  abandoned  it 
through  fear  of  the  robbers.  Notwithstanding  their  extreme 
poverty,  their  houses  were  clean  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
women  was  very  remarkable.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  Turk,  they  were  all  Bulgarians,  professing  the  Greek 
religion,  and  speaking  the  Bulgarian  language,  which 
hardly  differs  from  the  Malo-russian1 . 

We  left  Beymilico  at  six  the  next  morning,  ( Friday , 
Aprils))  and  after  a  ride  of  five  hours,  principally  over 
plains  covered  with  underwood,  we  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Carnahat.  Throughout  all  this  country,  greyhounds  are 
used;  and  we  frequently  observed  persons  coursing.  After 

passing 


(l)  Sec  the  Vocabulary  in  the  subsequent  Chapter. 
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passing  over  a  hill,  like  the  Sussex  South-Downs,  we  beheld 
the  town ;  making  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance  with  its 
white  minarets.  We  descended  into  Carnabat  with  the  whole 
cavalcade  of  the  Embassy ;  altogether  amounting  to  above 
a  hundred  horsemen,  besides  sumpter-horses,  four  baggage- 
waggons,  and  the  Ambassador’s  arabah.  Here  we  found  a 
clean  and  excellent  public  bath,  not  inferior  to  any  in 
Constantinople ;  and  plenty  of  good  wine,  limpid  and 
colourless  as  water,  tasting  like  cider.  Carnabat  contains 
seven  hundred  houses,  whereof  two  hundred  belong  to 
Greeks.  The  country  near  it  is  well  cultivated ;  and  its 
situation  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  is  very 
agreeable.  Whether  owing  to  its  want  of  commerce, 
or  to  what  other  cause,  we  did  not  learn,  Carnabat  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  robbers  ;  who  had 
collected  in  sufficient  force  to  attack  towns  of  equal  size. 
One  class  of  its  inhabitants  might  be  considered  as  emblems 
of  its  uninterrupted  tranquillity ;  namely,  storks :  for  these 
birds  appeared  in  such  prodigious  numbers  around  the 
town,  that  they  seemed  to  have  made  it  their  own 
metropolis. 

April  10. — After  traversing  the  extensive  campaign  of 
Carnabat ,  we  entered  a  mountainous  region,  and  then 
descended  into  another  plain,  where  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a 
village  that  had  been  burned  by  the  rebels  ;  but  not  a  house 
remained  entire2.  Upon  the  rise  of  a  hill  farther  on,  there 

was 


(2)  “  The  whole  country,  from  Pfiilippopolis  reaching  to  the  Danube,  and  as  far  as 
Varna ,  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion  j  the  disorder  sometimes  breaking  out  in  one  place. 
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t  chap,  i.  was  another  village,  called  Dobralle,  out  of  our  route ;  but 

Dobraiie.  we  repaired  thither,  after  being  four  hours  on  horseback, 

for  rest  and  refreshment.  At  Dobralle ,  the  peasants  were 
playing  upon  rude  pipes,  resembling,  in  their  form  and  tone, 
our  clarinets ;  sufficiently  so  to  convince  us  that  we  here 
saw  the  instrument  in  its  original  state,  in  the  hands  of 
Bulgarian  shepherds.  Thence,  resuming  our  journey,  we 
entered  what  is  called  the  Boccaze,  or  narrowest  passage  of 
the  Balkan :  for  hitherto  we  had  been  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  that  nothing  like  Alpine  scenery  characterized  the 
approach  to  Mount  Hjemus:  nor  is  this  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  anywhere  remarkable  for  grandeur  of  scenery  or 
for  great  elevation.  The  defile  here,  however,  might  be 
considered  as  possessing  somewhat  of  that  character,  but 
in  no  eminent  degree  :  it  was  a  hilly  pass,  full  of  woods  of 
oak  trees.  In  the  midst  of  it  we  crossed  a  rapid  river,  called 
Kamtchi-sd.  Kamtchi-su  \  and  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  mountain  entirely 
covered  with  snow ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  remind  us  of 
the  greater  Alpine  barriers.  The  appearance  of  Mount 
ELemus  may  rather  be  likened  to  the  Welsh  scenery ; 
where  every  swelling  mountainet  is  insular;  and  nothing  is 
seen  of  that  towering  of  broken  cliffs  and  heights,  one 

above 


and  sometimes  in  another ;  so  that  no  part  of  the  country  can  be  considered  as  secure. 
Besides  the  rebels,  there  are  also  troops  of  Landiiti,  who  scour  the  country,  availing 
themselves  of  its  distracted  state,  to  plunder  either  party  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs.”  Cripps's  MS.  Journal. 

(1)  The  meaning  of  this  word,  as  interpreted  for  us,  was  said  to  signify  “  water 
Jailing  into  the  Slack  Sea ;  perhaps  as  distinguished  from  the  rivers  flowing  towards 
the  Archipelago. 
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above  another,  which  distinguishes  the  cloud-capped,  con¬ 
gregated  summits  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ,  and  the  regions 
of  Caucasus  and  Lebanon. 

Upon  quitting  this  defile,  and  descending  towards  a 
large  scattered  village,  called  Chaligh  Kavack,  which  we 
reached  in  four  hours  from  Dobralle ,  we  saw,  upon  our 
left,  a  very  high  and  large  tumulus.  This  village  lies 
between  two  mountains,  and  consists  of  two  hundred 
houses :  half  its  population  being  Turkish.  We  were 
therefore  surprised  by  seeing  the  place  filled  with  women  ; 
as  it  is  always  customary  among  the  Turks  to  conceal 
their  females :  but  this  was  explained  when  we  were  told 
that  all  the  women  of  the  neighbouring  villages  had  fled 
to  Chaligh  Kavack,  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  the  robbers. 
We  lodged  with  a  Bulgarian  family,  in  which  we  found 
some  handsome  damsels  very  ready  to  converse  ;  but  they 
spoke  no  other  than  the  Bulgarian  language.  From  its 
resemblance  to  the  Malo-russian ,  however,  we  gathered 
enough  of  their  discourse,  to  learn,  that  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  entirely  abandoned;  yet,  harassed  as 
the  inhabitants  had  been  by  the  rebel  troops,  they  all  spoke 
well  of  Pasvan  Oglou,  the  rebel  chief ;  and  we  could  plainly 
perceive  that  the  women  wished  him  success.  They  said 
that  the  disorders  of  the  country  were  owing  to  robbers, 
and  not  to  his  troops ;  that  he  never  robbed  villages,  or 
plundered  the  poor  of  their  effects. 

Sunday ,  April  11.  —  Having  distributed  some  little 
presents  among  the  family  of  our  host,  we  left  its  members 
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all  happy.  The  Ambassador  had  quitted  the  town  long 
before  we  were  ready  to  follow  him.  As  we  proceeded 
this  day,  the  scenery  became  grander,  and  had  more  of  an 
Alpine  appearance.  Many  plants  were  in  flower  ;  some  of 
which  we  collected.  Near  the  village  of  Chaligh  Kavack, 
the  author  found  a  most  elegant  little  annual  plant,  which 
has  never  been  described ;  a  new  species  of  Speedwell  (Vero¬ 
nica),  with  fine  blue  flowers  upon  long  slender  peduncles. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  rhomb-shaped,  or  rhomb-ovate, 
and  deeply  lobed ;  the  large  lobes  being  again  divided 
on  their  outer  margin.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and 
measure  about  half  an  inch  across  ;  the  two  upper  segments 
of  the  calyx  being  shorter  than  the  others.  The  whole 
plant,  in  the  largest  specimens  which  we  could  collect,  is 
only  about  three  inches  in  length  ;  and  every  part  of  it,  up 
to  the  blossom,  is  covered  with  a  delicate  viscous  pubescence. 
To  this  beautiful  non-descript  Veronica ,  we  have  given  the 
name  of  Veronica  pumila  ‘.  In  the  route  between 
Constantinople  and  Rnstchuk,  we  found  not  less  than  four 
new  species,  besides  other  rare  plants ;  a  new  Star  of 
Bethlehem  (Ornitiiogalum),  a  new  Periwinkle  (Vinca),  a 
new  Germander  (Teucrium),  and  this  new  Speedwell 
(Veronica).  Not  to  interrupt,  therefore,  the  narrative,  by 
allusions  to  these  plants  exactly  as  they  occurred,  we  shall 

subjoin 


(l)  Veronica  pumila.  Veronica  pumila,  viscoso-pulescens ;  caule  sulereclo;  ramis 
patulis,  seu  nullis  ;  foliis  sulrhombeis  rhomleo-ovatisque  profundi  lol-atis,  lohis  infe - 
riorilus  subdentasij  ;  pedunculis  patulis  clongatis  unifloris ;  corolla:  lolis  ovatis. 
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subjoin  a  list  of  all  of  them  in  the  margin*;  because  the 
most  common  plants  are  here  made  interesting  by  the 

circumstances 


•  f  ,  A  n°n'ideScnPt  sPecies  of  Ornithogalum,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  height 
with  the  radical  bulb  the  size  of  a  small  chesnut ;  the  leaves  from  about  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  an  inch  m  breadth,  but  narrowing  towards  the  base  ;  the  uppermost  embracing 
the  stem,  and  generally  extended  a  little  beyond  the  flowers.  We  have  called  it 
Ornithogalum  oligophyllum.  Ornithogalum  foliis  lanceolate*  oblongis  scafio 
cequantibus,  glabris  ;  corymlo  paucifloro ;  jilamentis  subulatis. 

A  non-descript  species  of  Germander,  (Teucrium  Linn.)  with  straight  wooly  stems 
and  very  hairy  elliptic-lanceolate  blunt  leaves,  above  an  inch  in  length,  some  whereof 
are  entire,  and  others  with  two  broad  scollops  on  each  side,  towards  the  point  •  the 
flowers  bearded  at  the  mouth,  and  about  an  inch  long.  Two  other  species  of  Teucrium 
have  been  already  described  ;  the  Teucrium  heterophyllum  of  L'Heritier  and  TVillde- 
now,  a  Madeira  plant  j  and  the  Teucrium  heterophyllum  of  Cavanilles,  published 
in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  his  leones  Plantarum,  a  plant  from  South- America  ;  from  both 
of  which  our  Teucrium  is  manifestly  distinguished  by  the  flowers  not  being  pendant- 
by  the  shortness  of  the  peduncles  5  by  the  different  form  and  hairiness  of  the  leaves  •  and 
from  the  latter  species  more  particularly,  in  having  the  upper  leaves  not  deeply  three 
lobed,  but  bluntly  crenate.  We  have  called  this  new  species  Teucrium  sessifolium. 

Teucrium/ohw  hirsutis  sessililus  obtusis,  inferioribus  lanceolatis  integerrimis  supe 
rioribus  bracteisque  crenatis,  elliptico-lanceolatis ,-  jloribus  axillaribus  solitariis ■  ’ pedun- 
culis  brevissimis.  ’  1 

A  non-descript  species  of  Periwinkle  (Vinca,  Linn.)  differing  from  the  Vinca 
minor  (which  it  resembles  in  size)  in  having  blunt  oval  leaves,  ciliated  at  the  ed^es  • 
and  not  inclining  to  lanceolate,  or  pointed,  as  in  that  species;  and  from  the  VincI 
major  also  differing,  in  having  the  calyx  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the 
blossom,  and  the  leaves  regularly  oval,  not  enlarging  towards  the  base,  and  only  about 
a  fourth  part  so  large  :  the  stems  measure  from  four  to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  the 
largest  leaves  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  We  have  called  it  Vinca  pumila. 

Vinca  pumila,  folus  ovalibus  oblongo-ovatibusque  obtusis,  margine  ciliatis ;  calycis 
laciniis  corollce  tubo  dimidio  brevioribus,  ciliatis. 

The  others  collected  in  this  route  were. 

The  two-leaved  Squill— Scilla  bifolia,  Linn. 

Dwarf  Star  of  Bethlehem — Ornithogalum  nanum,  Sibth. 

Common  Lungwort — Pulmonaria  officinalis,  Linn. 

Ciowfoot-leaved  Anemone — Anemone  ranunculoides,  Linn. 

Meadow  rue-leaved  Isopyrum— Isopyrum  thalictroides,  Linn. 


Green 
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chap.  i.  circumstances  of  their  locality  and  association.  We  had 
v  J  several  fine  views,  from  the  openings  of  a  narrow  defile 
of  the  Balkan ,  as  we  began  to  descend  towards  a  plain, 
Dragoeiu.  and  to  the  village  of  Dragoelu,  inhabited  by  Bulgarians, 
where  we  halted  for  dinner.  In  the  plain  around  this 
village,  and  the  whole  way  hence  as  far  as  Shunila,  the 
land  is  cultivated  like  a  garden.  The  increasing  appear¬ 
ances  of  industry,  and  of  its  blessed  companions,  health 
and  cleanliness,  began  to  suggest  to  us  that  we  were 
leaving  Turkey,  as  the  blighting  influence  of  its  government 
was  becoming  gradually  less  visible.  In  descending  to 
Dragoelu,  the  eye  may  be  said  to  revel  in  the  delightful 
prospect  which  this  change  exhibits.  As  far  as  the  sight 
extends,  but  at  a  great  depth  below  the  traveller,  rich 
plains  are  seen,  spreading  before  the  view  all  the  wealth 
of  husbandry  in  its  utmost  abundance.  The  mountains 
are  cultivated  even  to  their  summits,  and  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  the  plains  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees, 
growing  among  the  green  corn ;  being  now  in  blossom, 

their 


Green  Hellebore—  Helleborus  viridis,  Linn. 

Ground  Ivy — Glechoma  hederaica,  Linn. 

Pile  wort  Crowfoot — Ranunculus  Jicaria,  Linn. 

Common  Violet — Viola  odorata,  Linn. 

Spring  Vetch — Vicia  latkyroides,  Linn. 

Rock  Ragwort — Senecio  rupestris,  Waldstein  et  Kilaibel. 
Barren  Strawberry — Fragaria  sterilis,  Linn. 

Spurge  Adonis,  or  Pheasant’s  Eye — Adonis  vernalis,  Linn. 
Blue-bottle — Centaurea  cyanus,  Linn. 

Spring  Crocus — Crocus  vcrnus,  Linn. 
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their  gaudy  flowers,  above  the  deep  verdure  of  the  fields, 
exhibited  the  most  cheerful  smiling  aspect  imaginable. 

After  having  taken  our  refreshment,  we  proceeded  along 
the  valley,  and  over  a  level  country  with  broad  and  good  roads, 
four  hours  farther  to  Shumla.  One  hour  before  we  reached 
this  place,  we  again  crossed  the  river  Kamtchi-su ;  and  close 
to  it  there  was  a  small  village,  where  we  saw  a  large  camp  of 
Gipsies,  who  are  the  smiths  of  Bulgaria.  They  had  placed  their 
waggons  so  as  to  form  a  square  court,  with  covered  sides 
like  sheds,  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  In  these  courts  of 
the  Hamaxobii,  we  have  the  original  form  of  all  the  Greek 
houses,  and  of  all  northern  nations  ;  like  those  now  seen 
even  in  Finland  and  Lapland,  and  among  all  the  Scythian 
tribes.  For  the  rest,  the  Bulgarian  Gipsies  are  exactly  like 
those  of  England;  the  women  were  squalling  about,  telling- 
fortunes,  with  their  usual  wild  and  tawny  looks.  Here  they 
are  called  TchinganSi.  The  town  of  Shumla  is  very  consi¬ 
derable,  and  it  is  well  fortified  with  ramparts  and  a  double 
fosse  :  it  contains  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  houses  ; 
about  twelve  hundred  of  which  belong  to  Greeks,  Jews,  or 
Armenians.  As  we  drew  nigh  to  the  works,  four  of  its 
principal  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  about  fifty  soldiers 
bearing  arms,  came  to  meet  the  Ambassador  at  the  gate  of 
the  town ;  and  having  kissed  the  hem  of  his  robes,  after 
the  Turkish  manner,  mounted  their  horses,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  house  prepared  for  his  reception.  We  had 
excellent  quarters  assigned  for  us  in  the  house  of  a  Greek, 
dose  to  that  of  the  Ambassador,  who  sent  a  message  to 
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.  CHAP-  L  us,  saying,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  the  following 
Festival  of  day  in  Shumla,  for  the  ceremony  and  festival  of  the  Courban 

the  Courban 

Rairam*  BaIRAM 


(1)  Meaning  the  Lesser  Bair  am,  which  takes  place  seventy  days  after  the  Greater 
festival.  Upon  this  occasion  there  is  a  cessation  from  labour  during  three  days ; 
rejoicings  are  made,  and  presents  distributed.  Corban,  or  Courban,  signifies  a  sacrifice } 
it  is  generally  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb,  which  is  sent  to  some  one  as  a  gift. 
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of  the  Hospoclar — Statistics — Population — Commerce — Metropolitan 
Monastery — Schools — Magdalen  Hospital — Ceremony  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection — Triple  Consulate — Gipsies. 
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xx s  we  were  to  remain  at  Shiimla  until  the  thirteenth,  we 
sent  forward  an  express  message  to  Bukorcst,  to  our  friend 
Mr.  Summer er,  then  residing  as  agent  for  the  British  nation 
at  Bdkorest  (with  whom  we  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
at  Vera),  requesting  that  he  would  send  a  carriage  and  horses 
to  meet  us,  after  our  passage  of  the  Danube,  at  Rustchuk. 
The  Ambassador  also  ordered  carriages  for  all  the  principal 
persons  of  his  suite  to  be  brought  to  the  same  place  ;  and 
wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Walachia,  announcing  his  approach. 
We  thought  we  had  now  quitted  altogether  the  land  of 
classical  antiquities ;  but  to  our  surprise  we  obtained  in  this 
place  three  Greek  medals:  we  found  them  upon  the  evening 
of  our  arrival,  in  the  hands  of  a  silversmith  ;  and  if  the  shops 
had  not  been  shut  the  next  day,  owing  to  the  festival  of  the 
Courban  Bair  am,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  we  might  have 
purchased  others.  These  medals  are  curious,  and  therefore 
they  merit  a  particular  description.  The  first  is  nothing  more 
than  a  silver  medal  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  exhibits  the 
head  of  the  king  as  Hercules,  decorated  with  the  lions  spoils; 
with  the  common  reverse  of  a  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter, 
beautifully  executed.  As  it  serves  to  call  to  mind  Alexander's 
Expedition  into  Mocsia,  and  his  passage  of  Mount  Rasmus, 
it  derives  an  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
locality.  But  the  medal  itself  is  remarkable  :  it  has  neither 
legend  nor  monogram ;  and  it  affords  the  only  instance  we 
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ever  saw  of  a  fine  reverse  upon  the  medals  of  Alexander.  chap.  ir. 
Generally,  the  style  of  workmanship  exhibited  by  the  re¬ 
verses  of  Alexander  s  medals  is  very  inferior  to  that  which  the 
portrait  displays  ;  but  this  is  by  the  hand  of  a  superior  artist. 

The  second  is  a  medal  of  Rhescuporis,  king  of  Thrace 
in  a  much  later  age.  He  was  the  uncle  of  the  young  Prince 
Cotys  the  Fifth.  After  sharing  the  sovereignty  with  him, 
about  the  seventh  year  of  the  Christian  tera,  he  put  him 
treacherously  to  death.  His  ferocious  and  ambitious  cha¬ 
racter  is  described  as  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  his 
victim,  who,  to  the  mildness  of  his  manners,  joined  an 
accomplished  and  liberal  mind.  Ovid  addressed  to  Cotys 
one  of  his  Epistles1.  Rhescuporis  ruled  over  those  wild 
and  desolate  Plains  of  Thrace,  which  we  had  so 
recently  traversed ;  and  the  character  of  the  people  has 
not  altered,  in  all  the  centuries  that  have  since  elapsed : 
they  were  constantly  in  a  state  of  insurrection2.  It  was  to 
Augustus  that  he  owed  his  kingdom  :  and  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  that  Emperor,  he  restrained  his  ambitious  projects 

within 


(l)  In  which  Cotys  is  represented  as  distinguished  by  his  application  to  literature 
and  poetry.  When  we  consider  that  the  Roman  Poet  is  writing  from  the  barbarous 
region  of  his  exile  to  a  Thracian  Prince,  the  following  lines,  upon  the  effect  of  such 
studies,  are  read  with  additional  interest : 

“  Adde,  quod  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores ,  nec  si  nit  esse  feros. 

Nec  regum  quisquam  magis  est  instruetus  ab  illis, 

Mitibus  aut  studiis  tempora  plura  dedit. 

Carmina  testantur  ;  quae,  si  tua  nomina  demas  , 

Thre'icium  juvenem  composuisse  negem, 

Neve  sub  hoc  tractu  vates  foret  unicus  Orpheus  ; 

Bistonis  ingenio  terra  superba  tuo  est.” 

(2)  Vide  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  65,  &c. 
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chap.  ii.  within  due  bounds  ;  but,  upon  tbe  death  of  his  patron,  he 
V  v  *  gave  full  scope  to  his  designs  of  aggrandizement,  and  took 
possession  of  the  more  cultivated  and  fertile  territories 
belonging  to  Cotys1.  It  is  necessary  to  insert  this  brief  sketch 
of  his  history,  in  order  to  account  for  the  remarkable  fact  of 
such  a  coinage,  under  Rhescuporis ,  as  that  which  we  have 
Eiectrum.  now  to  describe;  for  this  medal  is  of  Electrum .  a  compound 
of  gold  and  silver;  known  to  the  Antients  in  a  very  early 
age,  whereof  antient  specimens  are  very  uncommon.  It 
might  have  been  after  the  death  of  Cotys ,  when  the 
auriferous  mines  of  Macedonia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Rhescuporis 2,  that  Electrum  was  thus  employed ;  for  as 
this  mixed  metal  is  known  to  exist  in  a  natural  state,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  Electron  medals  of  Rhescuporis  were 
struck  in  the  natural  compound ,  than  that  any  such  amal¬ 
gamation  was  chemically  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century,  and  in  such  a  barbarous  country,  tor  the 
purpose  of  coining.  Having  possession  ot  the  Mace¬ 
donian  mines,  Rhescuporis  might  have  employed  for  this 
purpose  the  amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver,  obtained, 
by  a  simple  process,  from  the  sulphurets ,  after  the 
sublimation  and  separation  of  the  sulphur  and  the  lead3. 

Owing 


(1)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  65,  &c. 

(2)  Ibid.  For  the  manner  in  which  Rhescuporis  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tiberius,  see  Suetonius  in  Tiber.  Paterculus,  &c.  He  was  conducted  to  Rome;  and 
being  convicted  in  the  Senate  of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  and  the  violent  usurpation 
of  his  dominions,  was  sentenced  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  banished  to  Alexandria 
in  Egypt ;  where,  for  his  subsequent  conduct,  he  was  put  to  death. 

(3)  This  process  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  sequel,  when  we  treat  of  the 

Hungarian  mines. 
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Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  modern  nations  respecting  the  chap.  ii. 
metallic  substance,  called  HAEKTFON  by  the  Greeks,  this 
word  is  commonly  translated  amber;  and  the  most  gross 
errors  have  been  tolerated,  even  among  learned  men,  owing 
to  their  inattention  to  its  real  nature.  A  single  instance 
will  serve  to  show  how  commonly  the  word  has  been 
misunderstood.  We  may  take  it  from  the  account  given 
in  the  JEthiopics  of  Heliodorus,  of  the  ring  which 
Calasiris  gave  to  Nausicles \  The  bevel  of  it  contained 
an  Ethiopian  amethyst ,  set  (^Ag'^r^)  in  amber,  as  some 
have  supposed  ;  but  electrum  here  signifies  a  mixed  metal 
of  gold  and  silver,  with  which  the  couches  of  the  antients 
were  sometimes  studded  and  embossed,  as  we  learn 
from  Aristophanes* .  Upon  this  medal  is  represented, 
on  one  side,  a  figure  of  Victory,  with  the  legend 
BAZIAEftZPASKOYnQPIAOZ ;  and  upon  the  other  side, 
the  head  of  Cotys,  with  the  words  BAZIAEYZKOTYZ. 

The  third,  was  a  bronze  medal  of  Marcianopolis,  struck  Marcutnopolis. 
under  Alexander  Severus ;  the  head  of  that  Emperor  and 
his  wife  being  represented  in  front,  with  the  legend 
MAP- AVP.  CEVH  .  AAEZANAPOV;  and  upon  the  obverse  side, 
a  figure  of  Justice  holding  the  scales,  with  a  cornucopice,  and 
this  legend,  Vn  riOVA<!>H  CTOYMAPKI  ANOnOAITfl  N. 

Marciana , 


(4)  Kat  u/xa  tvn^Etpi^E  daKrv\iov  Tiva  ruy  fiafftXiKoiy,  vveptyvis  ti  ^ pt//ua  Kal 
6t(77rc(noy,  tov  p.EV  kvkKov  HAEKTPfll  ^kx^etov,  ’A^ufOi/Vw  £e  A.i0iO7riKij  rrjv  (Ttyty- 
iovrjy  <j)\Eyoju£yoy.  Heliodoro,  iEthiop.  lib.  M^ooe  A.  Paris,  1804. 

(5)  JLicTTurrovcruv  ruy  rjXEKrpuy,  Kal  tov  t6vov  o\jk  et  tyovroc,  K.  r.  X.  Al'istophan. 
'I TTir,  536.  vol.  I.  p.536.  ed .  Inver nixii.  Lips.  1704. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Situation 
of  Shurala. 


Marciana,  from  whom  this  city  received  its  name1,  was  the 
sister  of  Trajan.  A  similar  medal,  struck  under  Julia  Domna , 
is  noticed  in  the  valuable  work  of  Harduin 2,  with  this 
legend,  MAPKIANOflOAGlTflN  •  YIl  •  AYP  •  AMIANOY. 

The  city  thus  called  Marcianopolis  was  in  Mcesia 
Inferior;  and  it  was  the  capital  of  the  country.  D'Anville 
has  placed  it  near  the  confluence  of  two  small  rivers,  flowing 
towards  the  Buxine3.  “  The  name  Marcenopoli  may  be 
still  in  use ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Bulgarians  more 
frequently  call  it  Prebislaw,  or  The  Illustrious  City*." 
The  fact  is,  that  Shumla  may  now  be  considered  as  the 
capital  of  Bulgaria;  a  country  comprehending  all  the 
district  antiently  called  Moesia  Secunda,  or  Mcesia 
Inferior  ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  this  town  was 
itself  Marcianopolis;  which  is  rendered  the  more 
probable  by  the  discovery  of  such  a  medal  upon  the 
spot.  Cellarius  has  collected  the  only  information  con¬ 
cerning  Marcianopolis;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  city 
is  not  mentioned  by  Mentelle 5.  According  to  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana,  cited  by  Cellarius 6,  it  was  a  mediterranean 
town,  twenty-four  miles  from  Odessus  ;  and  it  is  described 

by 


(1)  “  A  sorore  Trajani  principis  ita  cognominatum.”  Vide  Avimian.  Marcellinum, 
lib.  xxvii.  cap.  9. 

(2)  “  Juliae  Dom  nae  nummus  e  Gaza  Regia,  sub  Aurelio  Ammiano.  Forte,  Da - 
miano.  Aquila  rostro  coronam  gent.  Alter  Fortunam  cum  temone  exhibet.”  Numm. 
Antiq.  Popul.  et  Urb.  illust.  Joann.  Harduin.  p-57g.  rarisiis,  l6’84. 

(3)  Vide.  Part.  Oriental.  Orbis  Romani.  Paris,  1764. 

(4)  Ant.  Geog.  p,  255.  Lond.  179L 

(5)  Geog.  Anqienne.  Paris,  1 787 - 

((3)  Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui,  tom.  I.  p.  5Q1.  Lips.  1/ 01. 
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by  Zosim  us 1  as  a  chief  city  of  Thrace.  The  same  writer  chap.  ii. 
also  places  it  in  Mgesia7 8 9 10.  Never  had  any  country  more 
striking  natural  boundaries  ;  being  separated  from  Thrace, 
upon  the  South,  by  Mount  PLemus  as  by  a  wall; 
and  upon  the  North,  by  the  Ister  :  and  in  distinguishing 
that  division  of  territory,  which,  among  modern  geogra¬ 
phers,  bears  the  name  of  Bulgaria,  (the  most  fertile  plain 
perhaps  of  the  whole  earth,  defended  by  its  immense 
southern  barrier,)  too  great  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
the  definitive  chain  of  H^mus,  extending  from  east  to 
2uest\  In  this  rich  territory,  Shumla  is  so  centrally 

situate,  that  it  is  peculiarly  qualified,  both  as  to  its  locality 
and  magnitude,  to  rank  as  the  principal  city,  at  least  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  of  all  Bulgaria.  The 
Bulgarian  language  is  no  where  more  generally  spoken 
than  it  is  in  the  whole  Passage  of  the  Balkan :  at  Shumla, 
the  number  of  the  Turks,  of  course,  tends  to  the  introduction 
of  'Turkish  names ;  but  the  two  languages  are  not  likely  to 
be  confounded,  since  nothing  can  be  more  opposite.  The 
Bulgarian  language  most  resembles  the  Malo  -russian,  both 
being  dialects  of  the  Sclavonian  10 .  We  expected  to  have 

found  a  resemblance  between  the  language  of  Bulgaria  and 
the  Erse ;  and  for  this  reason, — that  many  names  of  places 

on 

(7)  Ai/roc  cttl  rt]c  M apKiavov~6\cug,  ?/  /xcyiarr]  tuv  ev  Qpriicrj  7r6\cwv  icrn , 
cictTpifiuv,  k.t.\.  Zosim.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 

(8)  YlpotKdovrcg  3c,  Kcti  Eiri  M apKiavov  7rd\ip,  ij  M voiac  iar'iv,  dvccfddpTEc,  pal 
ruvrrjt  3iapaprovTEc,  ctrXeoy  cjrl  to  irpoow.  Zosim.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  42. 

(9)  It  is  well  marked  in  Arrowsmith's  four-sheet  Map  of  the  “  Environs  of 
Constantinople .” 

(10)  Mr.  Cripps  has  preserved,  in  his  Manuscript  Journal, 'a  Comparative  Vocabulary, 
exhibiting  the  analogy  between  those  dialects  of  the  Sclavonian  language  which  arc  found 


in 


\ 
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chap.  ii.  on  the  Ister  were  purely  Celtic .  The  Scordisci  were  a 
Scordisd.  Celtic  nation  :  and  when  Alexander,  in  his  first  expedition 

towards 


in  the  South  of  Russia,  and  in  Bulgaria.  They  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  much 
nearer  allied  than  the  English  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties  of  Great  Britain. 


ENGLISH. 

MALO- RUSSIAN. 

BULGARIAN 

God. 

Bog,  Ghospodi,  Christos. 

Boga,  Rospo 

Sun. 

Sunsa,  (written  Solntza .) 

Slensi. 

Moon. 

Mesetz. 

Mesetz. 

Heaven. 

Neiber. 

Neihet. 

Day. 

Den. 

Dena. 

Night. 

Notche. 

Nustea. 

Month. 

Mesetz. 

Mesetz. 

Year. 

God. 

Godina. 

Light. 

Swetta. 

Swet. 

Darkness. 

Tieumna. 

Marchey. 

Bread. 

Kleaber. 

Kleaber. 

Water. 

Vodi. 

Vodi. 

Man. 

Cheloveca. 

Chilac. 

Woman. 

Genisna. 

Gena. 

Child. 

Malchick. 

Munchet. 

Horse. 

Quone. 

Quona. 

House. 

C  Doma. 

Cheset ;  bui 

t  Domoi. 

Doma, 

Church. 

Sirquoi. 

Chirquoi. 

One. 

Adina. 

Adina. 

Two. 

Dva. 

Dva. 

Three. 

Tre. 

Tre. 

Four. 

Tscheteri. 

Tscheteri. 

Five. 

Piate. 

Plate. 

Six. 

Cheest. 

Chest. 

Seven. 

Sem. 

Sedem. 

Eight. 

Voromi. 

Voromi. 

Nine. 

Davit. 

Davit. 

Ten. 

Decet. 

Decet. 

Hundred. 

Sto. 

Sto. 

Thousand. 

Teschechi. 

Chiliada. 

Father. 

Otche. 

Tako. 

Mother. 

Matchka. 

Maika. 

Brother. 

Brachitch. 

Bracitz. 

Sister. 

Sister. 

Sister. 

Parent. 

Roden  a. 

Rodena. 

Book. 

Ken  eg  a. 

Kenega. 

Cripps's  MS.  Journal. 
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towards  the  Ister,  encountered  the  Celts,  or  Gauls,  these 
are  the  people  alluded  to'.  Although  the  Scordisci  were 
almost  annihilated,  in  the  time  when  the  Roman  power 
extended  into  this  country ;  yet  their  Celtic  names  of 
places,  in  many  instances,  remained,  as  in  all  those  towns 
that  had  the  Celtic  termination  of  dunum.  We  were, 
however,  disappointed  in  tracing  any  other  resemblance 
between  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Erse,  than  what  exists  in 
the  names  of  numbers.  More  alliance  may  be  observed 
between  the  Albanian  and  the  Erse,  than  between  the 
latter  and  the  Bulgarian ;  although  they  have  nearly  the 
same  name  for  water ;  and  their  names  of  the  units  are 
very  similar.  We  shall  exhibit  a  brief  comparative  Voca¬ 
bulary,  by  which  the  difference  between  the  Bulgaiian  and 
the  Erse  will  not  be  less  striking  than  between  the  Bulgarian 
and  the  Albanian ;  while  the  Turkish,  differing,  toto  coelo, 
from  all  the  rest,  marks  its  discrepancy  in  nothing  more 


conspicuously  than  in 

the  names 

of  numbers. 

ENGLISH. 

BULGARIAN. 

ALBANIAN. 

ERSE. 

TURKISH. 

God. 

Boga. 

Perendi. 

Die. 

Tangri. 

[Allah  in  Arabic.] 

Sun. 

Slensi. 

Diet. 

Gideon. 

Gurtesh. 

Moon. . 

Mesetz. 

Khene. 

Djdllack 

Ai. 

Man. 

Chilac. 

Bure. 

Fhar. 

Er. 

Woman. 

Gena. 

Grua . 

Ban. 

Kiz. 

Water. 

Vodi. 

Uie. 

Uski. 

Su. 

One. 

Adina. 

Ne. 

Heun. 

Beer. 

CHAP.  II. 


Comparative 
Vocabulary  of 
the  English, 
Bulgarian, 
Albanian, 
Erse,  and 
Turkish 
Languages. 


(1)  See  D’Anville’s  Antient  Geog.  p.247.  Land.  1791. 
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ENGLISH. 

BULGARIAN. 

ALBANIAN. 

ERSE. 

TURKISH. 

Two. 

Dva. 

Du. 

Doo. 

Eeky. 

Three. 

Tre. 

Tre. 

Tre. 

Utcfi. 

Four. 

Tchetcri. 

Kdtre. 

Kachet. 

Dort. 

Five. 

Plate. 

Pese. 

Kooick. 

Besh. 

Six. 

Chest. 

Giaste. 

Shey. 

Alty. 

Seven. 

Sedem. 

State. 

Shacht. 

Yeddy. 

Eight. 

Cor  oral. 

Tete. 

Hocht. 

Sakiz, 

Nine. 

Davit. 

Nende. 

Me. 

Dokouz. 

Ten. 

Decet. 

Dhiele. 

Dhiete. 

On. 

Shumla  contains 

from  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  houses, 

wheieof  about  twelve  hundred  belong  to  Greeks,  Jews,  and 

Armenians.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  consists  principally  in  wine.  There  are, 
however,  abundance  of  braziers  here,  who  supply  Constan¬ 
tinople  with  the  articles  of  their  manufacture  ;  also  a  great 
number  of  tailors,  kept  constantly  at  work  in  making 
Turkish  habits,  to  be  sent  to  the  capital.  The  cause 
of  this  manufactory  originates  in  their  getting  the  German 
cloth  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  merchants  in  Constantinople ; 
which  enables  them  to  undersell,  at  a  great  profit,  the 
makers  of  Turkish  apparel  in  that  city. 

The  situation  of  Shumla,  with  regard  to  its  fertile  plains, 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  Lebadda  in  Greece  :  it  is  placed 
between  two  mountains;  and  it  resembles  Lebadea  in 
another  particular,  namely,  in  the  unwholesomeness  of  its  air. 
Some  of  our  party  paid  dearly  for  the  day  we  spent  here ; 
being  attacked  by  intermittent  fever ;  particularly  the  author, 
who  experienced  this  malady  as  violently  as  in  any  part  of 
his  travels,  and  was  not  tree  from  it  until  he  arrived  in 

Transylvania. 
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Transylvania.  Perhaps  this  might  be  attributed  to  our  chap.  ii. 
having  ventured  to  eat  animal  food ;  which  should  be  ^  ' 

avoided  as  much  as  possible,  where  there  is  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  a  Maldria.  The  Agha  sent  us  a  lamb ,  according 
to  a  Turkish  custom,  as  a  sacrifice  and  a  present  for  the 
festival  of  the  Courban  Bairam.  Prince  Muruzi  and  Courban 
Signor  Francopulo  came  to  dine  with  us;  but  it  was 
observed  that  all  who  tasted  animal  food,  were  more  or  less 
affected  with  fever  after  our  stay  here;  excepting  those 
persons  of  the  Embassy  who  resorted  to  the  hot  vapour 
baths  of  the  town,  and  sustained  the  utmost  influence  of 
the  sudatory.  The  Ambassador  spent  nearly  an  entire  night 
in  the  bath ;  going  thither  the  evening  after  his  arrival. 

The  next  morning  we  visited  him,  and  found  him  so 
exhausted  by  his  bathing,  that  he  was  sleeping  upon  the 
divan  of  his  apartment.  To  our  surprise,  we  saw  also  his 
slaves  sprawling  upon  the  same  divan,  and  fast  asleep.  The 
Turkish  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  the  only  persons 
who  were  awake,  sitting  with  grave  faces,  and  in  perfect 
silence,  opposite  to  each  other.  We  entered  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  them  for  a  few  minutes ;  taking  care  to  speak 
in  a  low  tone  ot  voice,  not  to  arouse  the  sleepers.  Prince 
Muruzi  afterwards  told  us  not  to  wonder  at  seeing  slaves 
admitted  to  so  much  familiarity;  as  throughout  Turkey  the 
slaves  are  regarded  with  parental  tenderness;  the  most 
menial  servant  always  ranking  higher  than  the  officers  of 

the  Turkish  army ;  the  military  profession  being  considered 
the  lowest  in  the  empire. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Tatchekeui. 


Remarkable 

Quadruped. 


FROM  THE  PASSAGE  OF  MOUNT  H^MUS, 

April  13. — This  morning  we  left  Shumla,  and  continued 
our  journey,  travelling  over  plains  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  After  riding  three  hours,  we  came  to  a  village 
called  Tatchekeui ;  the  inhabitants  were  Turks.  We  had 
here  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  sort  of  treatment  we 
should  have  experienced  if  we  had  arrived  in  any  other 
manner,  than  as  forming  a  part  of  the  suite  of  a  Turkish 
Ambassador.  The  inhabitants  would  not  permit  us  to  pass 
their  doors  unmolested.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Ambassador,  having  gained  admission  into  one  of  their 
houses,  we  were  called  upon  to  retire  whenever  a  female 
wished  to  pass  in  or  out ;  and  the  Turks  would  have 
driven  us  from  the  village  at  the  points  of  their  poignards, 

but  for  his  powerful  interference. 

The  same  cultivated  land  appeared  in  leaving  Tatchekeui; 
but  the  country  became  afterwards  rather  more  hilly. 
We  had  a  journey  of  six  hours  from  this  village  to  the 
town  of  Lazgarat,  where  we  passed  the  night.  The 
houses  were  almost  all  cottages ;  but  neat  and  clean.  In 
the  room  where  we  slept,  the  foot  of  a  mole  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  string  from  the  roof,  as  a  remedy  for  disorders 
of  the  head.  During  our  journey  this  day,  we  noticed  in 
the  plains  a  small  quadruped,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe 
is  a  non-descript  animal.  It  resembled  a  squirrel ;  but  it 
burrowed  in  the  ground  like  the  Suslick  of  the  South  of 
Russia,  which  it  also  resembles;  yet  differing,  in  being 
larger  than  the  latter,  and  in  having  a  broad  tail  like  a 

squirrel.  We  made  several  attempts  to  get  near  enough 

to 
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to  one  of  these  animals,  to  give  a  more  correct  description  ;  v  chap,  h.  ^ 
but  upon  our  approach,  they  disappeared  beneath  the  soil. 

We  saw  them  afterwards  in  Hungary.  The  harrows  used 
in  this  country  have  a  remarkable  form  :  they  are  not  set 
with  sharp  straight  pointed  teeth,  but  resemble  the  sort 
of  machine  used  in  the  South  of  England  for  dcnchering. 

Two  hours  before  we  arrived  at  Lazgarat  we  saw,  between  Laz-arat. 
the  road  and  a  small  village,  two  immense  tumuli ,  whereon 
large  trees  were  growing:  similar  sepulchres  appeared 
all  around  Lazgarat;  perhaps  the  monuments  of  some 
great  battle  fought  here ;  either  in  the  expedition  of  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  who,  marching  against  the  Scythians, 
encountered  the  Getce,  (reputed  Thracians,)  before  arriving 
at  the  Ister  ;  or  in  that  of  Alexander ,  when  he  fell  in  with 
the  Celts  or  Gauls ;  or  during  the  inroads  made  by  the 
Roman  armies. 

At  Lazgarat  we  began  to  notice  the  German  or 
Dacian  stoves  for  heating  apartments  ;  and  the  manners 
of  the  people  rather  denoted  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
than  of  the  South  side  of  the  Danube.  A  considerable 
migration  from  Dacia,  into  Moesia  Inferior,  took  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  century  ;  wrhen  that 
austere  soldier,  the  deservedly  illustrious  Aurelian,  despairing 
of  being  able  to  maintain  the  conquest  of  Trajan  beyond 
the  Ister,  abandoned  Dacia  ;  and  retired,  not  only 
with  the  troops,  but  also  with  many  of  the  inhabitants ; 
establishing  their  abode  in  Moesia,  where  they  were  after¬ 
wards  suffered  to  remain ;  insomuch  that  a  part  of  Moesia 

became 
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chap.  ii.  became  distinguished  as  a  new  province,  under  the  appel- 
^  v  lation  of  the  Dacia  of  Aurelian.  Lazgarat  may  contain 
some  of  the  descendants  of  that  colony.  It  now  consists 
of  three  thousand  houses,  of  which  one-third  belongs  to 
Christians  of  the  Greek  Church.  There  are  several  good 
shops  in  the  place ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Turkish  part  of 
its  population  was  not  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Franks ; 
because,  whenever  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  Ambassador, 
we  were  pelted  with  mud  or  stones.  This  day  we  saw  many 
villages,  pleasingly  situate,  through  which  our  road  did 
not  conduct  us ;  and  everywhere  the  land  was  neatly  kept 
and  well  cultivated :  a  very  unusual  sight,  considering 
that  the  whole  of  this  country  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Turkey. 

April  14. — We  left  Lazgarat  at  six  o’clock  a.  m.  and, 
after  a  journey  of  five  hours,  reached  the  town  or  village 
Toriach.  of  Toriach,  where  we  dined.  At  noon,  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  stood  at  66°.  Toriach  is  a  place 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  the  land  around  it  is  highly  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  contains  more  Turkish  than  Greek  inhabitants. 
At  two  hours’  distance  from  Toriach ,  we  came  to  a  large 
pisauitza.  village  called  Pisanitza,  pleasingly  situate  upon  the  side  ot  a 
hill.  Here  the  Ambassador,  perceiving  that  the  author  could 
hardly  retain  his  seat  upon  his  horse,  owing  to  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  fever,  which  then  came  on,  proposed  to  halt  for 
the  night.  We  had  been  seven  hours  on  horseback  ;  and 
Rustchuk,  upon  the  Danube ,  our  place  of  destination,  was 
five  hours  farther :  we  would  therefore  gladly  have  rested 

under 
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under  such  circumstances ;  but  some  of  the  Embassy  were  CHAP- 1L 
impatient  to  proceed  ;  and  rather  than  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  delay,  we  declined  his  Excellency’s  friendly 
proposal.  Scarcely  had  we  quitted  Pisanitza,  when  a 
heavy  rain  falling,  the  water  ran  in  torrents  along  the 
road.  It  continued,  without  one  moment’s  cessation 

or  diminution,  during  the  rest  of  the  journey;  so  that 
every  member  of  our  party  was  wet  to  the  skin.  But 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  shower- 
bath  was  its  effect  upon  the  author’s  fever  ;  proving  the 
efficacy  of  cold  bathing,  at  least  in  this  instance,  very  satis¬ 
factorily  :  instead  of  augmenting  his  malady,  he  felt  himself 
so  much  relieved  by  the  copious  drenching  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  that  it  gave  him  strength  to  proceed,  and  to 

keep  up  with  the  Tartars ,  who  were  foremost  in  the 
cavalcade1. 

As  we  drew  nigh  to  the  Danube ,  what  with  the  rain, 
and  perhaps  the  general  chilliness  and  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  near  so  vast  a  river,  we  seemed  almost  to 
breathe  water.  The  first  sight  of  Rmtchuk,  situate  upon  its  Rustchak. 
southern  side,  exhibited  a  novel  and  striking  appearance  :  it 
was  announced  to  us  by  the  appearance  of  a  countless  number 

of 


(1)  It  has  been  thought  right  to  mention  this  trivial  circumstance,  .because  a  similar 
mode  of  treating  fevers  has  been  recently  practised  with  some  degree  of  success-  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Physicians  of  Naples  use  iced  water  in  such  cases:  but  in 
this  instance,  the  benefit  experienced  was  only  temporary ;  the  disorder  returned,  after 
intermission,  and  with  greater  vehemence. 
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of  white  chimneys ,  together  with  mosques  and  minarets, 
seemingly  imbedded  in  rich  garlands  of  flowers,  because 
rising  in  the  midst  of  trees  that  were  quite  covered  with 
blossoms.  Beyond  this  pleasing  prospect  we  beheld  the 
Danube ,  which  is  here  two  miles  wide ;  but  it  had  not  the 
appearance  we  expected  at  this  distance  from  its  source : 
its  shores  are  low  and  mean,  without  the  slightest  feature  of 
sublimity;  the  channel  is  filled  with  a  number  of  little 
shallows  and  paltry  denuded  islets,  which,  by  dividing  the 
current,  diminish  its  grandeur.  Those  who  form  their  ideas 
of  the  majesty  of  the  Danube  from  the  extent  of  its  course, 
will,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  its  channel,  find  them  realized 
by  viewing  the  torrent.  The  author  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  in  some  measure  qualified  to  give  a  faithful 
description  of  the  character  of  this  river  ;  having  visited  the 
principal  parts  of  it,  from  its  source  to  its  embouchure. 
It  is  almost  always  yellow  with  mud  ;  and,  throughout  its 
whole  course,  its  sands  are  auriferous  :  but,  in  dignity  and 
sublimity  of  scenery,  it  can  nowhere  be  compared  either 
with  the  Rhine,  or  with  those  magnificent  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  north  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  or  with 
the  Severn,  or  even  with  any  of  the  principal  pellucid 
waters  of  Wales.  As  we  descended  towards  its  banks,  we 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Rustckuk;  fortified 
with  ramparts,  and  a  fosse  with  drawbridges.  It  contains 
twenty  thousand  houses,  whereof  seven  thousand  belong  to 
Armenians  and  Greeks,  and  the  rest  to  its  Turkish  inhabitants. 
A  considerable  commerce  is  here  carried  on  with  Vienna;  in 

consequence 
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consequence  of  which  the  town  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
cloth,  indigo,  corn,  and  wine .  It  is  well  supplied  with 
provisions  of  every  kind ;  and  to  us,  who  had  long 
been  strangers  to  such  articles  of  luxury,  the  sight  of 
white  bread  and  fresh  butter  was  no  unwelcome  treat. 
The  Greeks  and  Armenians  live  in  a  part  of  the  town 
separated  from  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Turks.  We  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  lodging.  After  an 
hour’s  search,  we  were  received  into  the  dwelling  of  a 
poor  Ragusan,  who  had  suffered  twelve  years’  confine¬ 
ment,  owing  to  having  his  feet  frozen  in  Russia.  Nothing 
could  be  more  wretched  than  our  accommodations :  the 
room  allotted  to  our  use  was  like  a  dungeon,  and  so  dark 
that  we  were  forced  to  burn  candles  during  the  day,  as  well 
as  during  the  night.  The  rain  fell  incessantly  during  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth,  and  prevented  our  stirring  out. 
The  Janissary,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Constantinople, 
told  us  he  should  profit  by  this  circumstance  to  take  his 
Ca'if;  which  he  accomplished  by  sending  for  a  band  of  those 
wretched  prostitutes  who  dance  with  castagnettes,  and  howl 
to  the  beating  of  a  tambourine,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Turks .  Viewing,  beneath  a  shed,  a  party  of  Bulgarians 
who  were  thus  employed,  this  man  sat  the  whole  day, 
smoking,  and  receiving  the  visits  of  the  other  Janissaries ' 
belonging  to  the  Embassy;  giving  to  each  man  a  little  cup 
of  coffee  upon  his  arrival.  The  dance,  if  it  might  be  called 
by  that  name,  which  so  highly  delighted  these  Janissaries, 
that  every  now  and  then  we  heard  them  crying  out  to 
express  their  joy,  was  exactly  similar  to  the  performances 
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of  the  lowest  class  of  Almehs  in  Egypt :  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  series  of  distortions  and  indecent  gestures, 
exhibited  by  a  single  performer,  who,  when  exhausted, 
was  relieved  by  another  ;  the  whole  being  adapted  to  the 
measure  of  a’song,  marked  by  the  castagiiettes,  and  by  the 
beating  of  a  tambourine. 

Upon  the  sixteenth  of  Apiil  we  crossed  the  Danube. 
Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  carriages  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Walachia  were  waiting  to  convey  the 
Ambassador  to  Bukorest.  There  was  also  one  for  our 
use,  sent  by  our  friend  Mr.  Summerer.  The  town  upon 
the  northern  or  Walachian  side  of  the  river,  where  we 
landed,  is  called  Giurdzgio it  enjoys  a  considerable  com¬ 
merce,  and  its  shops  are  well  supplied  with  wares.  What 
with  the  confusion  of  horses  and  carriages  for  so  large  a 
party,  the  breaking  of  ropes  and  harness,  and  the  total 
want  of  equipage  in  some  instances,  it  was  some  time 
before  the  Embassy  was  again  progressive.  Some  of  the 
Turks  had  never  been  seated  before  in  any  wheeled  vehicle ; 
and  as  the  coaches  began  to  move,  they  thrust  their  bearded 
heads  through  the  windows,  exhibiting  the  most  pitiable 
looks  imaginable.  To  us  the  change  was  hardly  less  remark¬ 
able  ;  a  year  and  a  half  having  elapsed  since  we  left  Russia  ; 
during  all  which  time  we  had  been  employed  travelling, 
without  being  once  accommodated  with  any  wheeled  carriage. 

We 


(I)  Written  Giurdcsov  in  Arrowsmith' s  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Constantinople ; 
and  Giurgevo,  in  that  of  Gaetan  Palma,  printed  at  Trieste  in  1811.  The  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  this  word  is  nearly  Yergioo. 
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We  could  not  boast,  however,  of  much  luxury  in  the 
alteration;  the  whole  country  upon  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  being  in  a  state  of 
inundation,  and  the  road  deep  in  mud.  During  two  hours 
we  were  dragged  over  a  level  plain ;  but  we  found  the 
floods,  in  some  parts  of  it,  so  high,  that  the  bottom  of  all  the 
carriages  became  filled  with  water.  At  mid-day  we  reached 
the  first  station  north  of  the  Danube,  distant  two  hours  and 
a  half,  at  a  place  called  Tty  a;  a  miserable  village,  where  the 
post  is  established  :  yet  here  we  observed  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  comforts  and  customs  of  northern  nations,  in 
the  appearance  of  a  wooden  bedstead;  more  used,  however 
as  a  Turkish  divan  than  as  a  bed ;  being  covered  with  a  mat 
whereon  a  person  sat,  cross-legged,  smoking  tobacco! 

lya  as  preserved  in  its  name  the  only  vestige  of  Tiasum  • 
aid  down  with  marvellous  precision  and  accuracy  by  the 
earned  Cellaring.  From  Ttya  we  proceeded,  this  day,  as 
ar  as  Kapoka,  or  Kapuka,  another  small  village,  distant 
five  hours  and  a  half  from  Ttya :  before  we  reached  it 
we  were  detained  in  the  rain,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a 
n  ge,  that  had  been  carried  away  by  the  torrent  half 
an  hour  before  we  arrived.  The  confusion  caused  by  this 
accident  was  such  as  might  be  expected  among  so  many 
persons,  speaking  a  number  of  different  languages,  and  in 

the 


(2)  "  Inaustrum  vergunt  et  Danubinm  versus  sita  snnt  T, 

Geog.  Anti,.  Cellar.  III.  A.  cap.  e.  tom.L  ^ 

facing  chap.  8.  p.  546.  of  the  same  edition.  ' 2 * *  S“  °  S°  ‘He  M‘ 
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the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  travellers  helpless  as  the  Turks. 
Horsemen,  carriages,  guards,  Janissaries,  Tartars,  peasants, 
postillions,  baggage-waggons,  and  baggage-horses,  were 
presently  all  huddled  together,  impeding  every  operation, 
and  adding,  by  their  uproar,  to  the  noise  of  the  waters.  The 
rain  at  the  same  time  continued  to  fall  in  torrents.  An 
escort,  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Walachia  to  meet  the 
Ambassador,  had  arrived  upon  the  opposite  side;  but  all 
their  attempts  to  make  themselves  heard  by  the  members  of 
the  Embassy  were  vain;  yet  they  continued  bawling, 
although  they  might  as  well  have  called  to  the  cataract. 
In  this  manner  we  remained  until  towards  midnight;  when, 
by  means  of  a  rope  and  a  canoe,  a  passage  became  practi¬ 
cable  to  the  remaining  piers  of  the  bridge  upon  the  opposite 
side ;  and  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
cross  over.  The  Ambassador,  however,  would  not  venture. 
When  we  reached  the  other  side,  we  found  the  persons 
whom  the  Prince  had  sent,  owing  to  their  dread  of  the 
Turks,  more  busily  employed  than  they  would  else  have 
been,  working  with  the  peasants  towards  the  repairs  of 
the  bridge.  We  returned,  therefore,  to  the  Ambassador  to 
make  known  this  circumstance,  and  the  prospect  there  was 
of  his  being  able  to  pass.  After  this,  having  scarcely  any 
shelter  in  the  carriage,  which  was  wet  throughout,  and  the 
author’s  fever  increasing  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
almost  delirious,  a  covering  was  found  in  one  of  the 
cottages ;  but  the  baggage  being  all  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  river,  and  the  rain  still  continuing,  so  that  it  could  not 

be  opened,  there  was  no  other  alternative  than  to  remain 

reeking 
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reeking  upon  the  bare  floor  until  the  morning.  The  good 
Ambassador,  whose  own  situation  was  scarcely  preferable, 
sitting  in  his  coach  during  the  night,  almost  in  the  midst  of 
a  deluge,  was  nevertheless  not  unmindful  of  our  situation  ; 
sending  provisions,  and  messengers  to  inquire  after  our 
safety.  This  village,  Kapoka,  is  perhaps  the  Napoca  of  the 
Tabula  Peutingeriana,  cited  by  Cellarius and  the  same  with 
the  N octtovkoc,  of  Ptolemy. 

April  17. — This  morning,  by  means  of  boats  brought 
from  other  parts  of  the  river,  and  a  temporary  bridge, 
the  whole  of  the  Embassy,  together  with  the  baggage,  was 
conducted  over,  and  we  were  again  enabled  to  continue 
our  route.  The  whole  country  from  the  Danube,  as  far 
as  Bukorest,  appeared  to  us  to  be  little  better  than  one  of 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  more  likely  to  remain  a  desert; 
because  the  steppes,  although  uncultivated,  are  very  capable 
of  culture ;  but  the  Walachian  plains  exhibit  a  more  incor¬ 
rigible  soil.  Some  accounts,  however,  represent  the  country 
as  very  capable  of  producing  grain ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  Turks  call  it  Cara  bogdana,  or  The  Land  of 
Black  Corn.  It  is  abandoned  to  woods  or  to  pasture; 
but  in  many  parts  so  destitute  of  fuel,  that  the  inhabitants, 
as  a  substitute,  use  cow-dung ,  or  any  kind  of  dried  weeds. 
The  whole  cf  Walachia  may  be  described  as  an  inclined 
plane,  sloping  towards  the  Danube ,  and  traversed  by  very 

numerous 
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(l)  Vide  Cellarium,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  tom.  I.  p.599.  Lips.  1/01. 
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numerous  rivers,  flowing  almost  in  parallel  courses,  so  as 
to  meet  that  river  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  the  sands 
of  these  rivers  the  Gipsies  collect  gold-dust ,  which  they 
put  into  quills,  and  thus  bring  it  to  the  towns  for  sale. 
Owing  to  the  general  flatness  of  the  country,  perhaps  the 
roads  may  be  excellent  in  any  other  season  of  the  year  than 
that  in  which  we  travelled;  because  the  steppes  of  Russia, 
which  it  so  much  resembles,  particularly  favourable  for 
expeditious  travelling,  become  nearly  impassable  when  the 
rainy  season  sets  in.  That  Walachia  was  once  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  circumstance. 
Trajan  having  sent  hither  a  colony  of  thirty  thousand  men 
to  cultivate  the  land,  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  obtain 
supplies  from  it,  for  the  use  of  their  army,  during  the  war 
with  the  Scythians  and  Sarrnatians.  It  is  true  that  both 
Walachia  and  Moldavia  were  then  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  division  of  Dacia.  There  are  some 
salt  mines,  as  there  were  formerly1 2;  whence  the  Hospodar 
of  Walachia  derives  a  principal  part  of  his  revenue ;  which  is 
reckoned  below  par  if  it  do  not  amount  annually  to  twelve 
millions  of  piastres’1.  Yet  a  more  wretched  state  of  slavery 
can  hardly  be  imagined  than  the  condition  of  a  Hospodar  of 
Walachia.  Not  only  is  this  Prince  obliged  to  degrade 
himself  by  the  most  abject  submission  towards  the  Grand 

Signior, 


(1)  ”  Salince  autem  hae  apud  Tor  dam  sunt,  ubi  sal  effoditur,  Zamosio  testante 
Analect.  cap.  Q.”  Cellar.  Geog.  Antiq.  lib.  n.  tom.  I.  c.  8.  p.  5QQ.  Lips.  1701. 

(2)  Eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling  5  reckoning  fifteen  piastres  to  the  pound,  as 
the  par  of  exchange. 
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Signior,  who  for  the  slightest  misconception,  or  offence 
taken,  deprives  him  at  once  of  power,  property,  and  life ; 
but  he  is  moreover  compelled  to  cringe  to  all  the  creatures 
about  the  court,  and  especially  to  the  Greek  Princes ,  whose 
avarice  he  is  forced  to  gratify  by  continual  presents.  He 
is  never  without  numerous  enemies  watching  to  effect  his 
downfall.  Eagerly  and  dearly  as  this  honour  is  nevertheless 
purchased,  it  is  rarely  possessed  more  than  two  or  three 
years  ;  for,  whenever  the  Porte  has  need  of  money, 
the  Hospodar  oj  Walachia  is  cashiered  and  dismissed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  principality  again  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder:  yet,  as  the  persons  appointed  to  this 
situation  have  seldom  any  scruples  in  their  mode  of  gaining 
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money,  they  do  amass  enormous  wealth.  The  Hospodar , 
whom  we  found  as  the  reigning  Prince,  had  been  dis¬ 
placed  three  times  ;  yet  was  always  rich  enough  to  recover 
his  situation.  It  was  expected  at  this  time  that  his  fourth 
dethronement  would  soon  happen  ;  and  Prince  Mu.ru zi, 
who  travelled  with  us,  was  the  person  considered  as 
likely  to  become  his  successor.  The  event  depended  only 
upon  the  strength  of  their  respective  purses,  and  the 
superior  address  of  either  party  in  managing  the  arts  of 
bribery.  In  the  view,  therefore,  of  such  a  system  of  knavery 
and  corruption,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  what  attractions 
the  Capital  of  Walachia  possesses  for  Greeks  and  Jews. 

Phe  peasants,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  are  stripped  of  State  of  the 
every  thing  they  ought  to  possess  ;  and  the  whole  popu-  Peasantiy' 


lation  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  vassalage.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  their  wretchedness,  living  in  huts  built  of 

mud. 
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mud,  and  thatched  with  reeds,  without  one  comfort  of  life, 
the  JValachiaiis'  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  cheerful.  The 
postillions  who  drove  us  were  remarkable  for  their  gaiety ; 
aiming  at  speed  even  in  the  deepest  mud,  and  galloping 
their  horses  at  a  furious  rate,  with  shouts  and  songs,  when¬ 
ever  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Nothing  appeared  to  us  more 
remarkable  than  the  language.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of 
it,  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Latin;  it  is  in  many  respects 
purely  so ;  the  difference  between  our  way  of  speaking 
Lathi,  and  theirs,  consisting  only  in  the  pronunciation.  All 
the  principal  names  of  things  that  a  traveller  requires,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  provisions,  are  Latin  words1 2.  To  what  can  this  be 
attributed  but  to  those  colonies  which  the  Romans  sent 
into  this  country  ?  For  although  the  colony  sent  by  Trajan 
was  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  great  measure,  by  Aurelian, 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube ;  yet  the  introduction  of 
thirty  thousand  persons  into  a  district  which  did  not 
exceed  eighty  leagues  from  east  to  ivest,  and  forty  from 
north  to  south,  and  their  residence  for  so  considerable  a 
period  upon  a  spot  where  there  were  hardly  any  other 

inhabitants 


(1)  The  original  name  of  this  people  is  derived  from  Flack  ;  which,  in  the  Illyrian 
language,  signifies  a  herdsman ;  hence,  Wlachi,  and  Walachia ,  ff  Vlach  bedeutet 
im  Dalmatisch— Sclavischen  einen  Hirten ;  daraus  bildeten  die  Griechen  ihr  Wlachi, 
und  andere  Sprachen  ihre  Walachen.”  Mithridates,  p.  723.  Berlin,  I8O9. 

(2)  According  to  Thunmann,  as  cited  by  Adelung,  half  the  Walachian  language 
consists  of  Latin  words  ;  the  other  half  is  made  up  of  words  derived  from  the  Greek , 
Gothic,  or  Turkish,  and  Sclavonian  languages. 

“  Thunmann  fand,  dass  die  Halfte  der  Thracisch-Walachischen  Worter  Lateinisch, 
die  andere  Halfte  aber  theils  Griechisch  theils  Gothisch  oder  Turkisch,  besonders  aber 
Slavisch  ist.”  Mithridates,  p.  724.  Berlin,  I8O9. 
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inhabitants  at  the  time,  must  account  for  the  existence 
of  their  language  as  the  predominating  tongue.  And 
what  renders  this  the  more  probable  is,  that  the  present 
native  inhabitants  call  themselves  (Yugvv)  Romans ;  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word,  like  the  Greeks,  with  the  Omega5. 

In  their  customs  they  retain  many  of  the  Roman  super¬ 
stitions.  Their  religion  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Greek 
Church  :  and  if  a  number  of  the  most  ridiculous  forms  and 
absurd  ceremonies  may  bear  the  name  of  religion,  it  is 
perhaps  nearer  to  the  Greek  than  to  any  other.  But  in  the 
meat-offerings  made  for  the  dead,  we  observed  customs  that 
were  strictly  Roman,  although  not  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
people ;  such  as  the  placing  a  dish  of  boiled  ivlieat  upon 
the  body  of  a  dead  person.  This  we  saw  afterwards  in 
Bukorest.  The  Romans  used  bread  for  the  same  purpose3 4 5: 
and  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  we  read,  “  Pour  out  thy  bread 
upon  THE  burial  of  the  just  V *  The  great  antiquity  and 
universality  of  funeral  feasts,  has  rendered  an  allusion  to 
them  frequent  among  all  antient  writers  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  age  of  the  writings  called  Apocryphal,  the  re¬ 
ferences,  therein  made  to  this  curious  practice,  constitute  a 

species 


(3)  This  opinion  has  been  also  adopted  by  Adelung  ;  and  it  is  surely  the  most  obvious 
method  of  explaining  the  fact.  “  Sie  nennen  sich  selbst  Rumanje  order  Rumuhje,  d.  i. 
Romer,  weil  sie  zum  Theil  von  denjenigen  Romischen  Colonien  abstammen,  welche 
die  Kaiser  von  Zeit  zu  zeit  hierher  verpflanzten,  und  welche  nebst  alien  freyen  Unter- 
thanen  des  Reichs  durch  das  Gesetz  des  Kaisers  Caracalla  212  das  Romische  Biirgerrecht 
batten,  daher  sie  gewisser  Massen  ein  Recht,  auf  diesen  Nabmen  baben.”  Mithridates, 
p./  23.  Berlin,  ISOp. 

(4)  Vid.  J.  Kirchmann,  lib.  xii.  f‘  de  Funerilus  Roman."  p.  59 I.  et  sequentibus. 

(5)  EiK-^eoP  roy  aprov  oov  Itti  Toy  Tctfpoy  ruy  StKalotv, 
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species  of  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  In  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  it  is  said,  that  “  delicates  poured 

UPON  A  MOUTH  SHUT  UP,  ARE  AS  MESSES  OF  MEAT  SET  UPON  A 

grave1:”  alluding  to  the  custom  mentioned  in  the  Prophecy 
of  Jeremiah,  when  foretelling  the  calamities  that  shall  befal 
the  Jews,  it  is  said,  that  “  they  shall  not  be  buried  .  .  . 

NEITHER  SHALL  MEN  GIVE  THEM  THE  CUP  OF  CONSOLATION  TO 
DRINK  FOR  THEIR  FATHER  OR  FOR  THEIR  MOTHER2.”  Some¬ 
times  allusion  has  been  made  to  these  funeral  feasts  in  antient 
inscriptions,  recording  legacies  made  for  their  maintenance ; 
as  in  that  remarkable  fragment  from  Ravenna ,  cited  by  Faes, 
in  his  Commentary  upon  Gyraldus 3 ;  to  which  the  Reader 
is  referred  for  a  copious  body  of  information  concerning 
the  Epul^e  ferales. 

As  we  drew  near  to  Bukorest ,  we  had  a  view  of  the 
high  snowy  mountains  of  Transylvania,  forming  a  barrier 
behind  it.  The  postillions  belonging  to  all  the  carriages 
drove  at  a  furious  rate,  in  spite  of  the  deep  impression  made 
in  the  soil  by  the  wheels.  The  Ambassador  s  carriage  was 
foremost  in  our  procession.  As  it  approached  the  town, 
we  saw  a  complete  camp,  formed  on  the  outside  of  Bukorest, 
with  an  immense  body  of  horsemen  drawn  up  before  the 

tents 


(1)  Sicut  Qt/xara  fipujudruv  jrapuKtifAeva  iiri  rd<j>u.  Ecclesiastici,  cap.  xxx.  1 Q. 

(2)  Jerem.  cap.  xvi.  6,  7. 

(3)  VT  •  QVOTANNIS  •  ROSAS  •  AD  •  MONIMENTVM  • 

EJVS  •  DEFERANT  •  ET  •  1BI  •  EPVLENTVR  • 

DVNTAXAT  •  IN  •  V  •  EID  •  JVLIAS  • 

See  also  the  other  inscriptions  given  by  Faes,  apud  Gregor.  Gyrald.  “  de  Vario 
Sepeliendi  Ritu,”  animadv.  tom.  I.  p.  743.  Not.  13.  L.  Bat.  16q6. 
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tents,  like  an  army  of  cavalry,  with  silk  banners,  and  other 
military  ensigns,  waited  to  receive  the  Grand  Signior’s 
representative.  Suddenly,  a  signal  being  given,  they  came 
down  upon  us  in  a  regular  charge,  at  full  speed,  making  a 
sham  attack  upon  his  Excellency’s  carriage;  and  then, 
with  great  management  and  skill,  wheeled  off  to  the  right 
and  left,  exhibiting  a  grand  and  crowded  tournament  of  the 
Djerid ;  discharging,  at  the  same  time,  their  pistols  and 
tophaihes  in  all  directions.  The  effect  of  this  manoeuvre 
w  as  to  include  our  whole  suite,  as  if  it  w^ere  drawn  into  a 
vortex ;  and  away  we  wmnt,  carriages  and  cavaliers,  all 
floundering  through  the  deep  mud,  as  fast  as  our  poor  horses 
could  speed  :  many  of  them  falling,  w^ere  left  in  the  rear ; 
the  rest,  in  full  gallop,  seemed  to  be  running  races  with  each 
othei.  Presently,  our  tumultuous  host  was  met  by  the 
Hospodar  himself,  and  his  attendants,  coming  out  of  the  towrn ; 
when  there  was  a  general  halt.  The  Prince,  a  venerable  old 
man,  came  towards  us  on  horseback,  most  sumptuouslyarrayed, 
both  as  to  his  horse  and  himself;  attended  by  his  two  sons, 
upon  prancing  chargers,  as  richly  caparisoned.  Their  housings 
shone  with  every  costly  ornament ;  their  horses  being  covered 
with  cloths  of  gold,  richly  embroidered.  After  the  usual 
forms  of  salutation,  the  Ambassador  and  Prince  Miiruzi 
were  taken  from  their  carriages,  and  placed  within  two 
coaches  of  state.  Ihe  throng  was  now  immense;  and  the 
whole  way  this  enormous  procession  moved,  it  passed 
through  thick  files  of  spectators,  ranged  on  either  side, 

among  whom  were  bands  of  music  playing.  The  Prince 
VOL.  iv.  4  H 
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of  Walachia*  musicians,  on  horseback,  preceded,  as  we 
entered  Bukorest.  In  passing  through  the  streets,  our  car¬ 
riages  were  subjected  to  a  continual  and  extraordinary  con¬ 
cussion  ;  being  dragged  over  the  trunks  of  trees  and  other 
large  logs  of  timber,  placed  transversely  instead  of  pave¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow ;  forming 
a  kind  of  raft  floating  upon  liquid  mud,  which,  as  the 
timber  sank  with  the  weight  upon  it,  sprang  up  through  the 
interstices.  All  these  pieces  of  wood  were  loose  ;  and  being 
thus  put  into  motion,  the  whole  seemed  like  a  broken  float¬ 
ing  bridge,  between  the  disjointed  parts  of  which  there  was 
apparently  danger  of  being  buried.  As  soon  as  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  offered  of  getting  clear  of  the  procession,  we 
quitted  it,  and  were  taken  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Summerer , 
acting  as  English  Consul ;  perhaps  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
all  Bukorest ;  where  our  young  host  received  us,  as  he  did 
many  other  of  our  countrymen,  with  disinterested  kindness 
and  hospitality;  and  he  continued  to  shew  to  us  unremitting 
attention  during  our  stay.  We  remained  with  him  until  the 
twenty-sixth  :  indeed  hospitality  could  hardly  be  more  sea¬ 
sonable  ;  the  author  being  nearly  the  whole  of  the  week 
confined  to  his  bed  :  and,  as  if  the  nature  of  the  fever  he 
had  caught,  like  a  murrain,  attacked  both  men  and  qua¬ 
drupeds,  his  fine  Argive  wolf-dog  (from  Epidaurio),  who* 
sickened  at  the  same  time,  and  apparently  in  the  same 
manner,  here  expired  by  his  side. 

Upon  the  nineteenth,  the  Hospodar  sent  his  pages,  saying 
that  he  was  prepared  to  give  us  an  audience,  and  expected 

flo 
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to  see  us ;  upon  which  message  Mr.  Cripps ',  accompanied  chap.  11. 
by  Mr.  Summer er,  went  to  the  palace.  Afterwards  he 
visited  all  the  principal  Boyars ,  or  nobles  of  the  country, 
resident  in  the  city.  Our  society  here,  besides  our  host, 
consisted  of  Mr.  Chirico ,  brother  of  Mr.  Summerer ,  Consul 
for  Russia  ;  Mr.  Marcellius,  the  Austrian  Consul;  General 
Barotzi ,  from  Hermanstadt ;  and  their  families :  from  all 
of  whom  it  might  be  supposed  that  our  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  country  and  its  capital,  would  be  satisfactory. 

Fet  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  gain  any  decisive  intelligence 
respecting  the  statistics  of  Walachia ;  so  various  and  contra¬ 
dictory  were  the  statements.  There  are  two  points  alone 
wherein  all  agreed ;  namely,  that  of  two  classes  of  inhabitants, 
the  one  rich  and  the  other  poor,  (without  any  middle  class); 
the  former  were  entirely  occupied  in  defrauding  each  other  ;  / 

and  the  latter,  without  any  occupation  whatsoever  excepting 
that  of  living  “  from  hand  to  mouth,”  were  almost  in  a  state 
of  starvation.  Whence  then,  it  will  be  asked,  originates 
the  wealth  of  Walachia P  If  you  inquire  in  what  its  wealth 
consists,  the  inhabitants  will  answer,  “  Wive,  barley,  hay, 
honey,  butter,  hides ,”  &c.,  as  glibly  as  if  all  these  posses¬ 
sions  were  everywhere  to  be  found.  Yet  some  of  the  articles 
thus  enumerated  are  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  quantity  of  icine  made  in  the  year  preceding 
our  arrival,  was  estimated  at  eleven  millions  of  piastres; 
but  they  had  been  obliged  to  import,  over  and  above  this 

quantity, 


(l)  For  much  that  follows  respecting  the  trade,  &c.  of  Bukorest,  the  author  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Cripps's  MS.  Journal. 
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quantity,  from  other  countries,  for  the  consumption  of  their 
own,  as  much  as  amounted  in  price  to  six  or  eight  millions 
more  :  and  a  similar  observation  applies  to  some  of  their  other 
productions.  The  account  given  of  the  produce  of  Walachia 
is,  moreover,  always  exaggerated ;  for  such  are  the  blighting 
effects  of  the  most  selfish  despotism,  that  cultivation  is 
throughout  neglected  :  if  the  peasant,  by  any  contrivance,  can 
barely  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  seeks  for  nothing 
beyond  it.  The  whole  population  of  Bukorest  does  not 
exceed  eighty  thousand  individuals;  but  the  number  of  car¬ 
riages  kept  amounts  to  four  thousand.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
streets  are  often  almost  impassable  in  any  other  way  than 
upon  wheels ;  and  even  in  this  manner  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  go  through  them.  The  Prince  sent  his  own  carriage  to 
conduct  Mr.  Cripps  and  Mr.  Summerer  to  his  audience;  but 
in  the  way  thither,  the  drivers  were  unable  to  proceed ; 
and  these  gentlemen  were  under  the  necessity  of  making 
application  to  the  principal  Boyar  for  persons  to  assist  in 
conducting  the  carriage  to  the  Palace.  The  account  given 
by  the  Merchants  of  Bukorest  of  their  commerce,  makes  it, 
however,  very  considerable  ;  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  Greeks.  The  exports,  according  to  their  statement 
of  them,  consist  of  wool,  butter,  ivheat,  barley,  honey,  yellow 
berries',  tallow,  ivax,  and  timber;  all  these  articles  are 

sent, 

(1)  Grain es  d' Avignon,"  called  in  Turkish,  Laguver.  {Cripps' s  MS.  Journal.)— 
These  berries  are  the  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  alaternus ,  a  shrub  with  alternate, 
shining,  nairow,  evergreen  leaves  ■,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  of  the  Rhamnus 
injector  ms,  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  the  leaves  villose  underneath,  and  the  branches 
irregular,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark. 
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sent,  by  way  of  Varna,  to  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  t  chap,  ii. 
a  firman,  upon  Government  account,  for  the  Porte.  Other 
exports  are,  a  species  of  Walachian  ivine,  to  Russia,  called 
Fokchany ;  also  salt,  and  salted  provisions ;  and  they  receive 
from  Russia,  in  exchange,  furs,  linen,  rhubarb,  tea,  leather ,  &c. 

They  also  send  to  Germany  about  thirty  thousand  hogs , 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  animals  ;  hare-skins,  hides,  honey,  wax,  and  tanned 
leather;  receiving  from  that  country  almost  every  thing 
they  have,  from  the  cheapest  necessaries  up  to  the  most 
expensive  luxuries. 

On  the  twenty-first,  we  visited  the  Archbishop,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Metropolite  Convent.  This  Monastery  contains  fifty  monks,  y 

of  whom  twelve  are  the  superiors.  His  Grace  received  us 
with  great  civility,  and  shewed  us  the  church,  in  which,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  excepting  the  body  of  St.  Demetrius, 
exhibited  as  a  rehcpue.  Like  most  other  ecclesiastical 
reliques,  it  has  its  duplicates.  The  priests  of  Moscow  also 
exhibit  a  body  of  St.  Demetrius ,  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  the  Kremlin 9.  In  this  Monastery,  there  is  a  good 
Library,  and  also  a  printing-press  for  printing  religious 
books  in  the  Walachian  language.  They  pretend  also  to 
have  a  collection  of  manuscripts ;  and  we  spared  no  pains  to 
have  this  matter  ascertained.  The  Archbishop,  who  is  called 
the  Metropolitan,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
manuscnpts,  told  us,  that  the  affairs  ol  the  Librarv  were  so 

badly 


(2)  See  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  end  of  Chap.  VII. 
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badly  conducted  that  the  books  were  all  in  disorder  ;  and  no 
one  knew  where  to  find  anything:  that  this  mischief  was 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  Prince  himself,  who  set  the 
example ;  and  to  the  other  Boyars,  who,  as  often  as  they 
borrow  books  and  manuscripts  from  the  Library,  neglect  to 
return  them.  We  saw  some  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Poets, 
but  of  no  value;  none  of  them  being  older  than  the  latter  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from  our 
want  of  observation,  that  there  are  not  very  curious  manu¬ 
scripts  belonging  to  this  Library;  either  in  the  houses  of  the 
Boyars,  or  that  the  Greek  Princes  have  conveyed  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  or  at  the  Palace  of  the  Hospodar,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  of  the  Library  itself.  There  is  a  public  school, 
where  the  antient,  or,  as  it  is  always  styled,  the  literal  Greek, 
is  taught ;  and  another,  called  Domnci  Balescha,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
Walachian.  Almost  the  only  edifice,  considered  as  an 
antiquity  in  Bukorest,  is  a  church,  built  under  the  auspices  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth.  The  walls  of  the  peribolus  are  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  square.  At  present,  this  building  is 
used  entirely  as  a  kind  of  Magdalen  hospital  for  prostitutes  ; 
and  the  church  is  appropriated  to  their  use.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  city  of  equal  size  in  the  world,  where  there  are  so 
many  whores  as  in  Bukorest.  Of  all  other  towns  it  most 
resembles  Moscow.  The  Ceremony  of  the  Resurrection, 
exhibited  with  so  much  splendour  in  the  Russian  capital, 
took  place  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Hospodar.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  presents  flowers  to  the  ladies  of  his  family,  as  the 

signal 
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signal  for  beginning  those  presents  which  it  is  then  usual 
to  make  so  universally ;  a  custom  already  described  in  the 
account  of  Russia.  Mr.  Cripps ,  who  attended,  received, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Princess ,  the  bouquet  given  to  her 
by  the  Archbishop.  The  khans,  for  the  reception  of  its  mer¬ 
chandize,  are  extremely  large  and  good  ;  the  shops,  too,  are 
of  such  considerable  size,  and  so  well  supplied,  that  it  is 
probable  a  greater  variety  of  commodities  would  be  found 
upon  sale  here  than  in  Constantinople.  The  inhabitants  have 
no  public  amusements  ;  and  the  dulness  of  their  winter  sea¬ 
son  is  proverbial.  The  three  Consuls  of  England,  Germany , 
and  Russia,  transact  the  affairs  not  only  of  their  respective 
nations,  but  also  of  other  countries.  The  establishment  of 
an  agent  for  England  was  quite  recent ;  it  took  place  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  communications  between  England  and 
the  Porte:  but  being  attended  with  great  expense,  and  with 
very  little  utility,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  ;  perhaps,  before  this  time,  it  has  been  abolished. 
During  winter,  the  season  is  sufficiently  rigorous  to  admit  of 
trainage,  or  the  use  of  sledges,  for  all  sorts  of  conveyance. 
The  Gipsies,  who  are  here  very  numerous,  are  distinguished 
into  several  classes  :  the  first,  as  slaves,  are  employed  for 
service  in  the  principal  houses;  the  others  work  as  gold - 
finders  and  washers ;  or  as  itinerant  smiths ;  or  stroll  about 
as  musicians  :  some  of  the  Gipsies  are  dealers  in  cattle.  It  is 
singular  enough,  that  in  whatever  country  we  have  found 
this  people,  their  character  for  thieving  is  always  the  same; 
rarely  committing  flagrant  acts  of  rapine  and  plunder,  but 
being  everywhere  notorious  for  a  knavish  and  pilfering 

disposition  ; 
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chap.  n.  disposition ;  insomuch  that  the  very  persons,  who  com¬ 
plain  of  their  depredations,  are  generally  disposed  to  do  so 
jocularly  ;  rather  considering  them  as  knaves  than  villains. 
But  the  Walachian  Gipsies  are  not  an  idle  race;  they 
ought  rather  to  be  described  as  a  laborious  people;  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  honestly  endeavour  to  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood.  It  is  this  part  of  them  who  work  as  gold-ivashers. 
They  have  great  skill  in  finding,  where  their  labour  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  success.  Their  implements  consist  of 
a  board,  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  four  or  five  feet  long, 
with  grooves  cut  transversely  ;  and  it  is  edged  on  both 
sides  with  a  wooden  rim:  woollen  cloths  are  sometimes 
spread  upon  this  board,  which  being  held  as  an  inclined 
plane,  the  sands  of  the  rivers  are  poured,  mixed  with  water, 
upon  it :  the  weightier  sediment  falls  into  the  grooves,  or  it 
is  retained  by  the  cloth,  which  is  afterwards  washed  in  a 
water-cask;  and  then,  by  a  common  severing-trough,  the 
sand  is  separated  from  the  gold1.  But  they  are  often 
skilful  enough  to  collect  auriferous  pebbles,  stamping  them, 
and  washing  the  powder.  I  he  suiface  of  the  plains  consists 
of  sand  and  pebbles,  containing  gold.  Generally  they  sell  the 
gold,  thus  found,  in  the  form  of  dust  .*  but  some  of  them,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  work  as  blacksmiths ,  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  smelt  the  gold  into  small  ingots ;  using,  for  that 
purpose,  little  low  furnaces,  and  blowing  the  fire  by 
portable  bellows,  made  of  buckskin.  The  construction  of 

these  bellows  is  as  simple  as  it  is  antient :  they  are  made  by 

fixing 


(1)  See  the  Vignette  to  Chap.  IV.  of  the  Supplement. 
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fixing  an  iron  air-pipe  into  the  skin  of  the  neck  of  the  chap.  11. 
animal,  and  by  fastening  two  wooden  handles  to  that  part  of 
it  that  covered  the  feet.  Baron  Born,  describing  the  iron¬ 
works  of  the  Walachian  Gipsies,  cites  a  mineralogical  writer, 
of  the  name  of  Fridwalsky who,  in  proving  their  antiquity, 
tells  of  an  inscription  found  near  Ostrow,  relating  to  a 
Collegium  Fabrorum  ;  adding,  that  probably  “  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  the  Porta  Ferrea,  given  to  a  pass  ori  the 
Turkish  frontier,  is  hence  derived.” 


(l)  See  his  Letters  to  Professor  Ferler,  as  edited  by  Raspe,  p.  132.  LoncL.  1777. 
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CHAP.  III. 

FROM  BUKOREST  IN  WALACHIA,  TO  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  BANNAT. 


Departure  from  Bukorest — Bulentin — Maronches — Gayest — Kirchinhof 
— Pitesti — Manner  of  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  Ambassador — 
Munichest  —  Corte  D'Argish  —  Salatroick  —  Kinnin  —  Perichan  — 
Boundary  of  Walachia — Aluta — Visible  change  in  the  manners  of 
the  People — Pass  of  Rothenthiirn — Boitza — Minerals — Geological 
Observations  —  Hermanstadt,  or  Cibinium  —  Baron  BruckenthaV s 
Museum  — Pictures —  Library — Ores  of  Gold —  Vases  —  Gems  — 
Medals-— River  Cibin —Magh — Riesmark — Inhabitants  of  Dacia — 
Muhlenbach — Sibot  —  Szasavaros — Deva — Roman  Citadel  — River 
Marisus — Excursion  to  the  Tellurium  Mine — Sekeremb ,  or  Nagyag 
— Manner  in  which  the  Mine  was  discovered — Its  description  —  Pro¬ 
ductions —  Character  of  its  Ores  —  Their  analysis  —  Treatment 

Profit 
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Profit  of  the  Mine — Miners — Return  to  Deva — Dobra — Czoczed — 

Kossova  —  Entrance  of  the  Bannat  —  Fazced — Bossar — Lugos — 

Banditti — Climate  of  the  Bannat — Temeswar  —  Description  of  the 
Country. 

O  n  Monday,  April  26,  we  left Bukorest,  accompanied,  during  chap.  iii. 
the  first  stage  of  our  journey,  by  our  friend  Mr.  Summer er.  Departure 

rr»  i  .  ,  -  from  BCiko- 

1  he  1  urkish  Ambassador  had  already  preceded  ;  but  as  we  rest- 
no  longer  travelled  on  horseback,  having  purchased  a  small 
open  carriage,  there  was  little  doubt  of  our  being  able  to 
overtake  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Bukorest  are  not  allowed 
the  privilege  of  remaining  out  of  the  city  during  the  night, 
without  an  express  permission  from  the  Hospodar :  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  we 
parted  from  our  worthy  friend  at  Bulentin ,  distant  only  BMeutin. 
four  hours  from  Bukorest.  The  trees  were  not  yet  in  leaf; 
and  the  country  exhibited  a  complete  desert,  flat  and  uncul¬ 
tivated.  At  Maronches ,  or  Marunice,  three  hours  farther,  at  Maronches. 
noon,  we  observed  the  thermometer  68°.  of  Fahrenheit. 

We  then  passed  through  Gayest ,  a  village  distant  three  Gayest, 
hours ;  and  Kirchinhof,  three  hours  more ;  round  which  Kirchinhof. 
village  the  country  was  better  cultivated :  and  as  it  was  the 
Easter  week,  the  amusements  which  are  common  during 
the  same  season  in  Russia  were  here  in  full  force.  We  saw 
villagers  in  their  best  attire,  diverting  themselves  with 
swings  and  turning  machines.  The  Walachians  have  a 
curious  custom  in  the  treatment  of  their  horses  upon  a 
journey,  which  we  have  not  elsewhere  observed:  whenever 
they  halt,  be  it  but  for  a  moment’s  rest,  they  begin  to  rub 
the  eyes  of  these  animals,  and  to  pull  their  ears.  We  could 
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discover  neither  the  cause  nor  the  use  of  this  practice  ;  but 
the  horses,  being  accustomed  to  it,  would  perhaps  be  uneasy 
if  it  were  omitted ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  care  and 
constancy  with  which  it  was  done,  that  it  was  considered  as 
refreshing  and  salutary.  At  the  distance  of  four  hours 
from  Kirchmhofy  we  came  to  Pitesti ,  having  travelled  the 
whole  day  over  plains.  Just  before  our  arrival  at  Pitesti , 
we  crossed  the  river  Dumbovitza,  by  means  of  a  barge. 
The  Ilospodar  had  granted  us  an  order  for  forty- three  horses, 
and  had  also,  unknown  to  us,  directed  that  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  villages  should  be  responsible  for  our  being  well  supplied 
with  lodgings  and  provisions.  It  was  therefore  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that,  upon  our  arrival  at  Pitesti ,  five  or 
six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  came  to  visit  us.  We  were 
surprised  at  the  circumstance;  and  still  more  so  when  they 
begged  to  know  our  wishes,  saying,  that  they  had  received 
orders  from  the  Prince  to  supply  us  with  every  thing  we 
might  require.  Pitesti  contains  a  hundred  houses ;  and, 
judging  from  their  external  appearance,  the  inhabitants  are 
wealthy.  The  land  around  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  wine 
of  this  place  is  excellent. 

Our  journey  on  the  following  day,  {April  27,)  furnished 
us  with  remarkable  proofs  of  the  attention  shewn  to  the 
passage  of  Turks  of  distinguished  rank  in  the  countries 
through  which  they  travel.  Fortunately  for  the  poor  inha¬ 
bitants,  their  journeys  are  very  rare.  The  preparations  made 
to  facilitate  the  expedition  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  must 
have  cost  an  amazing  sum  of  money.  The  roads  were  now 
very  bad,  and  they  had  been  worse  at  the  time  of  his 
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passing.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  main  road,  the 
inhabitants  had  actually  constructed  not  only  a  new-raised 
causeway  by  the  side  of  it,  but  also  a  prodigious  number  of 
temporary  bridges,  some  of  them  of  great  length,  over  the 
worst  parts  of  the  route.  We  travelled  through  a  flat 
country  three  hours  to  Munichest,  often  profiting  by  these 
preparations.  Three  hours  beyond  Munichest,  we  came  to 
Corti  D  Argish,  where  the  view  of  the  village  with  its  church, 
and  of  mountains  covered  with  forests,  and  of  more  distant 
summits  capped  with  snow,  reminded  us  of  the  Tirol. 
Corte  D' Argish,  at  a  distance,  resembled  Inspruck.  We 
saw  here  the  remains  of  a  Roman  temple  that  had  been 
constructed  with  terra-cotta  tiles.  The  houses,  small  but 
extremely  clean,  were  built  entirely  of  wood.  From  this 
place  we  took  with  us  four  men,  besides  the  postillions,  to 
assist  during  the  route;  as  we  had  a  journey  of  five 
hours  to  perform  to  the  next  station,  Salatroick,  through 
the  mountains :  the  pass  begins  after  leaving  Corte 
D' Argish.  High  snowy  summits  were  now  in  view, 
belonging  to  the  great  Carpathian  barrier,  which  separates 
Walachia  from  Transylvania.  We  soon  found,  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  preparations  made  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  Ambassador,  this  route  would  have  been  imprac¬ 
ticable  until  a  more  advanced  season  of  the  year.  Leaving 
Corte  D' Argish,  we  crossed  a  river,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  mountains,  among  which  Salatroick  is  situate ;  a 
very  small  and  poor  village;  but  the  houses  are  as  clean 
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as  the  cottages  of  Switzerland.  Upon  our  arrival,  we 
learned  that  the  Turkish  Ambassador  had  slept  in  this 
vol.  iv.  4  k  village 
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village  only  the  night  before ;  and  that  he  had  left  the 
place  for  Boitza  the  same  morning.  As  we  did  not  find 
good  horses  here,  we  prevailed  upon  the  postillions  who 
came  with  us  to  continue  the  journey  as  far  as  Kinnin, 
distant  thirteen  hours  beyond  Salatroick.  We  left  Salatroick 
at  half  after  four  a.  m.  From  this  place  to  Kinnin ,  the  road 
may  truly  be  considered  as  an  Alpine  Pass ;  except  that  the 
mountains  are  covered,  even  to  their  summits,  with  trees  : 
and  the  views,  although  in  some  instances  grand  and 
striking,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  in  the  Alps. 
The  more  distant  mountains  appeared  loftier,  being  covered 
with  snow.  After  travelling  eight  hours  and  a  half,  we 
came  to  Perichan  :  the  roads  were  in  such  a  slate  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  could  proceed.  We  found  a  bridge 
broken  in  our  route,  which  it  took  us  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
repair;  and,  after  all,  we  passed  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the 
legs  of  our  horses.  At  a  more  favourable  season,  the  distance 
between  Salatroick  and  Kinnin  is  reckoned  as  only  equal  to 
six  hours.  From  Perichan  to  Kinnin  the  distance  is  five 
hours,  through  a  rugged  mountainous  defile.  The  forests 
and  the  views,  in  this  part  of  the  passage,  are  very  grand. 
We  crossed  over  a  rapid  river,  to  Kinnin,  the  last  place  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  Walachia.  Soon  after 
leaving  Kinnin,  a  peasant,  stationed  as  a  sentinel,  at  a  hut 
by  the  way-side,  marks  the  limit  of  the  principality  :  a  small 
torrent,  flowing  through  a  chasm  between  the  mountains, 
and  thence  falling  into  the  Aluta,  is  the  precise  boundary 
between  this  part  of  Walachia  and  Transylvania. 
The  welcome  sight  of  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  of 
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Germany ,  painted  on  a  board,  and  placed  upon  the  chap,  hi. 
side  of  a  mountain  above  this  torrent,  announced  the 
agreeable  intelligence  to  us,  that,  by  passing  a  little 
bridge  which  appeared  before  us,  we  should  now  quit 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Upon  the  Transylvanmi  side  of 
the  same  torrent,  another  peasant,  standing  before  another 
hut,  is  also  stationed  as  a  sentinel.  After  crossing 
this  torrent,  we  began  to  climb  a  steep  and  difficult 
ascent,  by  a  most  dangerous  road ;  consisting,  in  parts 
of  it,  of  a  mere  shelf  of  planks,  really  hanging  over 
a  stupendous  precipice,  beneath  which  rolled  the  rapid 
waters  of  the  Aluta.  This  river  is  accurately  described  by  Ai&ta. 
Ptolemy ,  as  dividing  Dacia  towards  the  north,  and  flowing 
impetuously l:  it  has,  moreover,  preserved  its  antient  name 
unaltered ;  notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  both  of 
Cluverius  and  Cellarius,  that  it  is  now  called  Alt,  or  Olt,  by 
the  inhabitants 2.  The  scenery  here  is  of  the  most  striking 
description :  the  bold  perpendicular  rocks ;  the  hanging- 
forests  ;  the  appearance  of  the  river,  flowing  in  a  deep 
chasm  below  the  road ;  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
pass  itself ;  all  these  contribute  to  heighten  its  sublimity. 

The  masses  of  rock  above  us  were  covered  with  a  beautiful 

white 


(1)  To  Kara  rrjv  hcrpovqv  ’AAOTTA  rov  nor,  Sc  vpoc  dpKrovc  oppir]6ele  ctaipe l 
rrjv  AAKIAN.  Claud.  Ptolem.  Geog.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  p.  76.  ed.  Montan.  Franco/.  1605. 

(2)  Vide  Cluverium,  ed .  Reisk.  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  p.284.  Lond.\7\\.  “  Qui 

nomen  contracte  retinet,  vulgo  Alt,  sive  Olt,  dictus  a  Germanis,  atque  accolis.”  Cellario , 
Geog.  Antic/,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  tom.l.  p.5Q6.  Lips.  1701. 
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white  saxifrage ,  in  full  bloom,  displaying  the  richest 
clusters  of  flowers.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  Passes  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  whole  world ;  and 
might  be  rendered  impregnable,  simply  by  throwing  down 
the  shelves,  or  artificial  wooden  roads ,  which,  in  many  parts 
of  it,  offer  the  only  means  of  access.  If  these  aerial 
bridges  had  not  been  repaired  for  the  Ambassador,  it  would 
have  been  out  of  our  power  to  have  proceeded  through  several 
parts  of  the  route  ;  yet  this  singular  defile,  and  all  the  Alpine 
region  connected  with  it,  is  scarcely  noticed  in  any  of  the 
maps  yet  published  of  the  country.  It  should  be  laid  down 
as  the  Pass  of  Rothenthurn,  or  of  the  Red  Tower;  for  it 
has  been  so  denominated,  in  consequence  of  the  ruins 
of  a  very  massive  old  red  tower ,  and  of  a  wall  extending 
over  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  above  the  Pass,  two 
hours  beyond  the  Lazaret.  In  this  part  of  our  route,  we 
met  some  of  the  Ambassador’s  carriages  returning  to 
Bukorest.  A  conspicuous  change  was  already  manifested  in 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  appearance  of  women 
employed  as  men  in  agricultural  labour  ;  a  custom  common 
in  all  parts  of  Germany.  As  our  baggage  underwent  an 
examination  at  the  Lazaret ,  two  hours  from  Kinnin,  we 
halted  for  the  night,  and  slept  in  the  Director’s  house. 
The  host  and  his  family  were  Germans  ;  and  we  were  struck 
by  the  general  appearance  of  cleanliness,  not  only  in  this 
house,  but  everywhere  along  the  route  where  there  were 
any  German  inhabitants.  Yet,  to  shew  how  different  our 
ideas  are  of  the  same  people,  under  different  circumstances, 
the  author  confesses  he  once  considered  the  Germans  in  a 

far 
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far  different  light.  An  Englishman,  who  is  suddenly 
removed  from  the  cleanly  habits  of  his  own  country  into 
the  interior  of  Germany ,  infallibly  complains  of  the  boorish 
manners,  and  the  dirt  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but,  after  long 
travelling  in  Turkey ,  the  contrast  offered  upon  entering 
Transylvania,  where  little  white-washed  cottages,  and 
wholesome  apartments,  are  opposed  to  the  wretchedness 
and  the  filth  everywhere  conspicuous  among  the  Mosle?ns , 
makes  a  very  different  impression  upon  his  mind  ;  and  the 
same  people,  who  seemed  dirty  in  comparison  with  the 
English,  are  cleanly  when  compared  with  the  Turks. 

April  29. — We  continued  along  the  mountainous  pass 
that  we  have  before  described,  and  above  the  river. 
At  two  hours’  distance  from  the  Lazaret,  we  came  to 
Kothenthurn,  or  the  ruins  of  the  red  toiver  before  mentioned, 
and  to  Boitza ;  where  our  baggage  was  submitted  to  a 
second  scrutiny  *.  The  officer  of  the  Customs  had  some  of 
the  Boitza  minerals  upon  sale ;  but  he  asked  considerable 
prices  for  them.  We  were  rather  surprised  by  observing  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  hydrous  green  carbonate  of  copper 
(malachite) ,  for  which  he  asked  four  ducats.  He  had  also  a 

few 


(l)  A  trifling  circumstance  occurred  here,  that  gave  us  very  great  cause  of  regret. 
Mr.  IVahlemhurg,  principal  Dragoman  of  the  Imperial  mission  to  the  Porte,  had  con¬ 
fided  to  our  care  a  shale,  as  a  present  that  he  wished  to  send  to  his  sister  in  Vienna; 
but  never  having  mentioned  to  us  any  thing  as  to  its  contraband  nature,  it  remained  as 
a  separate  parcel  in  the  carriage,  and  was  seized,  simply  because  it  was  sealed  and 
directed  to  a  person  in  Vienna.  If  it  had  been  mixed  with  the  articles  of  our  own 
apparel,  no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it.  The  officer  was  faithful  to  his  trust ; 
for  nothing  that  we  could  offer  him  would  induce  him  to  resign  it. 
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chap.  in.  few  of  the  ores  of  gold,  from  the  Boitza  mines ;  and 
particularly  that  extraordinary  and  rare  association  of  the 
native  gold,  with  crystallized  sulphuret  of  antimony ;  hitherto 
peculiar  to  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place. 
The  mountains  of  Boitza  are  connected  with  a  chain  that 
stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Maros,  the  Marisus  of 
„  ,  .  ,  Strabo.  The  whole  way  from  this  place,  as  far  as  Deva, 
observations,  they  consist  0f  Syenite  porphyry ,  (the  saxum  metalliferum 
of  Born1),  covered  with  limestone,  slate,  or  sand.  The 
principal  mine  of  Boitza  has  been  worked  in  a  variety  of 
the  Syenite  porphyry,  differing  from  the  common  variety, 
in  having  large  pieces  of  feldspar  scattered  through  its 
substance.  The  uppermost  gallery,  when  Baron  Born  visited 
these  mines2,  was  excavated  in  limestone,  which  is  super¬ 
incumbent  on  the  porphyry,  and  covers  large  valleys  ;  but 
the  deeper  gallery  ran  in  sandstone ,  until  it  reached  the 
argillaceous  rocks.  The  veins  and  fissures  consist  of  the 
sulphurets  of  zinc  (blende)  and  lead  {galena),  containing 
both  gold  and  silver.  Some  specimens  exhibit  the  native 
gold,  adhering,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  zinc  and  to  the  lead. 
A  hundred  weight  of  the  ore  of  Boitza,  after  stamping, 

yields 


(1)  Kirwan  calls  the  metalliferous  stone  of  Born,  “  Clay  Porphyry and 
describes  it  as  indurated  clay,  containing  hornblende,  feldspar,  mica,  and  quartz.  Its 
colour,  he  says,  is  generally  some  shade  of  green,  mostly  dark,  even  inclining  to  black. 

(2)  See  <e  Travels  through  the  Bannat  of  Ternesivar,  Transylvania,  and  Hungary," 
described  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Professor  Ferber,  and  published  by  R.  E.  Raspe, 
Letter  13.  p.  127.  Land.  1777  :  a  work  full  of  valuable  information,  as  it  relates  to 
mines  the  least  known  j  and  the  intelligence  is  derived  from  the  personal  observations 
of  the  best  mineralogist  of  his  age. 
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yields  eight  pounds  of  metallic  powder,  containing  from 
two  to  six  German  ounces  of  silver ;  and,  as  all  the  silver 
of  Transylvania  and  Hungary  contains  gold,  that  of  Boitza 
averages  two  ounces  of  gold  to  every  pound  weight  of  silver. 
A  list  of  all  the  auriferous  minerals,  exhibited  for  sale  at 
Boitza,  is  subjoined  in  a  note* 2 3. 

After  leaving  Boitza,  the  country  again  became  open ; 
and  we  descended  from  the  mountains  into  the  fertile 
territories  of  Transylvania.  Here  every  thing  wore  a  new 
aspect; — immense  plains  of  waving  corn;  jolly,  smiling 
peasants;  stout  cattle;  numerous  villages;  nothing,  in  short, 
that  seemed  like  the  country  we  had  quitted.  At  four 
hours’  distance  from  Bothenthurn,  we  arrived  at  Herman- 
stadt,  formerly  called  Cibininm  4:  it  had  also  the  name  of 
Her  mano polls ;  whence  Hermanstadt,  from  a  Greek  Emperor 
of  the  name  of  Hermannus,  supposed  to  have  been  its 
founder5 6 * 8 9 10.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  a  large  and 

opulent 


(3)  1.  Auriferous  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

2.  Auriferous  sulphuret  of  lead. 

3.  Auriferous  sulphuret  of  iron  ( pyrites )  found  in  clay. 

4.  Native  gold  on  cobaltiferous  arsenic  [grey  cobalt). 

5.  Auriferous  sulphuret  of  iron  in  black  hornstone. 

6.  Capillary  native  silver  on  sulphuret  of  lead,  containing  gold. 

7-  Native  gold  on  crystallized  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

8.  Auriferous  quartz. 

9.  Auriferous  carbonate  of  lime. 

10.  Auriferous  antimonial  silver  (red  silver). 

(4)  “  Cibinium,  sive  Hermanopolis,  vulgo  Hermanstadt,  caput  provinciae  est.” 
Cluverio,  lib.lv.  cap.  19.  p.285.  ed.  Reisk.  Land.  1711. 

(5)  “  Ab  Herman,  Grcecorum  Imperatore,  quem  fundatorem  credunt,  ita  appel- 
lata.”  Ibid.  Animadv.  Ilekelii. 
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opulent  town,  full  of  inhabitants,  situate  in  a  campaign 
country.  Hermanstadt  contains  fifteen  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  A  theatre  is  opened  only  during  the  summer.  There 
are  three  monasteries  in  the  town  for  men,  and  one  convent 
for  women.  The  monasteries  are,  one  for  Ex-Jesuits,  one 
for  Catholics  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  one  for  Greek 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil.  There  are,  besides,  two 
public  schools  ;  one  for  Pi'otestants ,  and  one  for  Greeks. 
In  the  square  there  is  a  statue,  the  name  of  which  we  did 
not  learn.  The  sight  of  handsome  female  faces  at  the 
windows  was  so  new  to  us,  that  we  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
transported  into  another  world.  The  Turkish  Ambassador, 
with  his  suite,  had  entirely  filled  the  principal  inn  :  we 
drove  to  a  second,  where  we  were  well  treated  ;  and  should 
have  been  willing  to  think  so,  even  had  the  case  been 
otherwise. 

Having  brought  with  us  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  Lady  of  Baron  Herbert,  the  German  Internuncio 
at  Constantinople,  to  Baron  Bruckenthal ,  a  venerable 
nobleman,  who  had  been  the  reputed  favourite  of  Maria 
Theresa,  we  presented  it  soon  after  our  arrival ;  and  were 
invited  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  following  day  at  his 
house,  and  to  see  his  immense  collection  of  pictures, 
antiquities,  and  natural  history.  We  then  waited  upon  the 
Governor  ;  and,  after  having  paid  our  respects,  made  our 
visit  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  to  inquire  if  we  could 
render  him  any  service.  We  found  all  the  Turks  collected 
into  one  room,  busily  inspecting  a  large  dish,  containing 
several  pounds  of  fresh  butter.  It  happened  that  this 

butter, 
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butter,  being  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour.  This  they  had  never  seen  before:  it  could 
not  therefore,  they  argued,  be  good  butter,  and  might  be 
poisonous.  Yet  butter  was  wanted  to  prepare  their  pilau,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  use  as  a  substitute.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  Ambassador  immediately  asked  us  if  we  had  any  objection 
to  taste  the  butter  ;  being  convinced  that  none  of  his  party 
would  touch  it  if  we  refused.  We  soon  removed  their 
fears;  but  we  could  not  convince  them,  either  here,  or 
in  the  journey  afterwards,  that  a  yellow  colour  in  butter 
was  no  proof  of  its  inferiority.  “  The  butter  of  Stamboul ,” 
they  said,  “was  ivhite,  and  therefore  purer1 2.” 

April  30. — We  went  early  to  visit  Baron  Bruckenthal, 
after  settling  some  dispute  at  the  Custom-house,  and 
were  employed  the  whole  morning  in  the  examination 
of  his  collection  of  Pictures ;  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
possession  of  any  private  individual  in  Europe.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  works  by  all  the  best  masters;  and  they  are 
indisputably  originals.  A  part  of  his  collection  related  to 
Bn  gland.  We  sa  w  A  View  of  London  by  old  Griffier e, 
representing  a  fair  by  the  side  of  the  Thames;  all  the 
persons  present  being  painted  as  wearing  horns.  This 
picture  would  be  considered  very  valuable  in  England; 

because 


(1)  Almost  all  the  butter  of  Constantinople,  or  Stamboul,  as  the  Turks  call  their 

city,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  butter  known  in  Turkey,  comes  from  the  Ukraine, 
after  being  salted,  and  sent  in  skins  or  casks.  < 

(2)  John  Grijfier  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1645.  He  went  to  England,  and 
settled  in  London.  His  son  Robert,  also  a  painter,  was  born  in  England  in  1688. 
Robert  was  living  in  1713. 
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chap.  iii.  because  it  affords  a  view  of  London,  detailed  with  the 
utmost  minuteness,  as  it  existed  towards  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  there  were  many 
windmills  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  fields  now 
covered  with  squares  and  streets.  There  was  also  a  View  of 
Windsor ,  by  the  same  master;  and  beautiful  portraits  of 
Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen  Henrietta ,  by  Vandyke,  in 
his  best  manner ;  together  with  other  fine  pictures,  also 
by  Vandyke.  We  noticed  a  most  valuable  picture  by 
Albert  Durer,  a  portrait  of  himself;  besides  paintings 
of  the  Italian  masters.  This  collection  was  rich  in 
the  works  of  painters  unknown  to  us ;  as  a  Holy  Family 
by  Liebens ,  and  others  by  Von  Qi/as  and  Alpines  and 
Bourbas.  There  was  also  a  picture  by  Bocchorst ,  with 
a  date  1041  ;  a  large  Scripture-piece,  taken  from  the 
history  of  Jacob,  by  Cornelius  Zuftesin ;  the  Angel  and 
Shepherds,  by  Osenbech ;  a  beautiful  Moonlight  Scene ,  by 
Elsheimer;  a  Pilate  washing  his  hands,  by  Rembrandt; 
with  a  fine  picture  by  Cornelius  Janssen,  and  another  by 
Van  Balen,  the  first  master  of  Vandyke.  Those  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  of  Italy  were  principally  pictures  by  Titian, 
Tintoret,  Quido,  Corregio ,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  Caracci, 
and  Alessandro  Allori ,  otherwise  called  Bronzino ;  but  there 
were  many  by  other  distinguished  masters.  To  enumerate 
them  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  work: 
nor  should  we  have  mentioned  these,  but  from  the  remoteness 
of  their  situation,  with  regard  to  all  the  other  repositories 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Europe.  After  examining  the  collection 
of  pictures,  we  went  to  the  dinner-table,  where  we  had  an 

opportunity 
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oppoitunity  of  witnessing  the  old  German  ceremonies  and  chap.  m. 
manners ;  the  Governor  being  present,  and  much  com- 
pany.  The  wines  were  served  in  porcelain  coffee-cups, 
and  the  dishes  brought  round  to  the  company,  one  by  one. 

The  venerable  Baron  gave  us  his  oldest  Tokay,  and  other  wines 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  ;  bidding  us  drink  “  health  to 
the  Saxons,"  saying  that  he  was  himself  a  Saxon ;  alluding 
to  their  colony  in  Transylvania.  The  dresses  of  the 
gentlemen  were  rather  singular:  they  appeared  in  short-cut 
coats,  or  jackets,  with  bag- wigs  and  swords.  The  ladies  too, 
affecting  all  the  air  and  hauteur  of  a  high  German  court, 

}et  held  their  forks  perpendicularly,  grasping  the  handles  as 
if  they  were  holding  walking  canes,  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  thought  singularly  uncouth  and  barbarous  in  our  country: 
but  it  is  curious  enough  that  whole  nations  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  usage  of  the  fork  at  table. 

D ' Archenholtzy  in  his  -  Tableau  D' Angleterre,"  says,  that 
an  Englishman  may  be  known  anywhere,  if  he  be  observed 
at  table;  because  he  places  his  fork  upon  the  left  side  of  his 
plate.  To  this  we  might  add,  that  a  Frenchman  may  also 
be  recognised  at  table,  in  using  the  fork  alone, ,  without 
the  knife ;  a  Germany  by  planting  it  perpendicularly  into 
lus  plate ;  and  a  Russian,  by  using  it  as  a  tooth-pick.  After 
dinner  we  repaired  to  the  Baron’s  Library :  this  we  found  Library. 
to  be  full  of  useful,  rather  than  of  rare  books.  It  contained 
only  one  manuscript,  a  Missal;  but  it  was  such  a  one  as 
in  England  would  be  estimated  beyond  all  calculable  price ; 
for  it  contained,  on  every  leaf,  a  painting  by  Albert  Durer, 
as  an  illumination;  the  colours  being  as  fresh  as  they  were 

when 
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when  first  laid  on.  This  Missal  had  been  purchased  of 
Albert  Durer,  for  the  use  of  a  Convent  of  Nuns.  We  next 
visited  the  Collection  of  Minerals,  consisting  principally 
of  gold  ores  :  we  shall  therefore  only  mention  five  remark¬ 
able  appearances  of  this  metal ;  because  they  peculiarly 
characterize  the  Transylvanian  ores  of  gold.  Of  all  these, 
the  Baron  possessed  the  most  magnificent  specimens. 

1.  Laminary  native  gold ,  in  large  leaves,  upon  ferruginous  quartz. 

2.  Laminary  native  gold,  on  crystallized  sulphur  et  of  antimony. 

3.  Native  gold,  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  and  in  tetrahedral  prisms', 
from  Boitza,  and  from  Abrudbanya  in  Transylvania. 

4.  Gold,  mineralized  by  tellurium,  from  Nagyag  in  Transylvania  ; 
both  crystallized,  and  in  laminary  forms. 

5.  Gold  as  exhibited  in  globules  upon  the  tellurium ,  by  the  dis¬ 
engagement  of  the  sulphur1. 

We  were  then  shewn  a  collection  of  Greek  Vases,  called 
here,  as  in  many  other  places,  Etruscan:  also  a  numerous 
series  of  antique  Gems,  both  Intaglios  and  Camdos.  Lastly 
we  inspected,  with  as  much  attention  as  our  time  would 
admit,  the  collection  of  Medals  belonging  to  the  Baron, 
which  would  require  a  week’s  examination.  We  could 
only  attend  to  a  small  part  of  it.  Among  the  Greek  medals 
we  observed  a  gold  medallion  of  Lysimachus,  as  large  as 

an 


(l)  According  to  Professor  Berzelius  of  Sweden,  gold  exists  in  the  ores  of  tellurium. 
only  as  a  sulphuret.  By  the  application  of  heat,  the  sulphur  is  therefore  evaporated, 
and  the  gold  becomes,  consequently,  developed.  This  opinion  was  communicated  to 
the  author  by  the  Professor  himself,  during  his  late  visit  to  Cambridge.  The  new 
doctrine,  however,  of  the  atomic  theory,  in  chemistry,  will_  throw  further  light  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tellurets  of  gold,  i 
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an  English  crown  piece;  the  only  one,  we  believe,  which  is  chap,  iii. 
known  of  that  magnitude  :  and  among  the  Roman  series,  a 
remarkably  rare,  and  perhaps  unique,  bronze  medal  of 
Pescennius  Niger. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Baron’s  Secretary  accompanied  us  to 
the  house  of  a  dealer  in  minerals,  where  we  found  some  of  the 
rarest  of  the  Transylvanian  ores ;  but,  discovering  that  we 
were  Englishmen,  we  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  any  of  his 
prices,  than  he  increased  his  demands ;  and  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  found  “  even  gold  might  be  bought  too  dear:” 

W'e  were  therefore  constrained  to  leave  the  most  valuable 
specimens  unpurchased. 

We  left  Hermanstadt,  May  l. — Owing  to  a  particular 

r 

request  made  by  the  Turkish  Ambassador ,  we  accom¬ 
panied  him  out  of  the  town.  Going  first  to  the  inn  where 
he  w^as,  we  were  surprised  to  find  him  without  any  of  his 
attendants,  sitting  alone  in  his  carriage,  and  resolved  to  start 
without  them,  as  none  of  his  party  were  ready.  After 
leaving  Hermanstadt y  we  passed  through  the  river  Cibin,  River  aun. 
whence  the  town  had  its  name  of  Cibinium* 2;  there 
being  no  bridge.  Having  reached  the  western  side,  the 

Ambassador 

_  -  * 

\ 

(2)  “  Cibinium  metropolis  civitas  celebratissima,  a  Cilinio  amne  nomen  retinens, 
quae  alio  baud  inepto  vocabulo  Hermanstadtt  appellatur,  ab  Hermanno  ejusdem  urbis 
primo  conditore.  Quae  in  planitie  sita,  nullis  prope  montibus  incumbentibus  impe- 
ditur,  &c.  Hinc  annua  frumenta  in  subterraneas  foveas,  ad  multos  annos,  citra  ullam 
publicae  annonae  jacturam,  conservandi  gratia  conferuntur:  Nec  desunt  molendina 
triticaria  ita  laborata,  ut  nulla  arte  ab  hostibus  esuriem  civitati  molientibus,  eripi  possint: 
adde  quod  passim  per  civitatis  singulos  vicos  placidissimo  flumine  rivulus  deeurrit.” 

Charog.  Transylv.  apud  Rer.  Hungar.  Script,  p.  5/3.  Franco f.  1600. 
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Ambassador  halted  until  his  suite  came  over.  In  the  first 
part  of  our  journey,  the  roads  were  very  bad,  and  almost 
impassable.  The  village  of  Magh  is  reckoned  only  one 
German  mile1  distant  from  Hermanstadt ;  but  we  were 
half  the  day  in  reaching  it.  After  ascending  a  hill,  we 
saw  the  village  below  us  ;  and  when  we  arrived,  the 
Turks  were  desirous  to  dine  before  we  left  the  place. 
We  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  for  so  large 
a  party;  which  made  us  resolve  to  quit  the  Embassy,  and  to 
represent  to  the  Ambassador  that  it  would  not  only  be 
inconvenient,  but  perhaps  impossible,  for  so  many  carriages 
to  travel  post  at  the  same  time.  One  German  mile  beyond 
Magh,  we  came  to  Reismarfc.  The  costume  ol  the  women 
along  this  route  is  very  remarkable ;  because  it  resembles 
that  of  the  Arabs ,  particularly  in  the  attire  of  the  head  :  but 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Transylvania ,  there  has  never 
been  any  people  connected  with  the  Arabs ,  or  with  their 
ramifications.  According  to  Pliny ,  the  original  inhabitants 
were  Getce ,  afterwards  called  Daci  by  the  Romans.  The 
people  were  governed  by  their  own  kings,  until  Trajan 
reduced  the  country  to  a  Roman  province.  Afterwards,  they 
were  successively  subdued  by  the  Sarmatce,  the  Gothi,  and 
the  Hunni ;  and,  lastly,  the  Saxons,  driven  by  the  conquests 
of  Charlemagne,  established  themselves  in  Dacia,  since 

subdivided 


(l)  Upon  entering  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany ,  the  traveller  no 
longer  finds  the  distance  reckoned  by  hours,  but  by  German  miles  ;  whereof  every  one 
is  equal  to  two  hours. 
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subdivided  into  the  various  partitions  of  Hungary ,  Transyl¬ 
vania,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia.  The  Saxons  principally 
concentrated  themselves  in  Transylvania,  or  Mediterranean 
.Dacia,  a  fertile  region,  surrounded  with  forests  and  metal¬ 
liferous  mountains2;  and  to  their  coming  must  be  entirely 
attributed  the  origin  of  its  cultivation3 4.  All  its  principal 
towns  were  built  by  them  :  the  traces  of  their  language  are 
still  retained;  and  it  is  from  them  that  Transylvania  received 
the  name  of  Sibenburgen,  or  the  Region  of  Seven  Cities \ 

From 


(2)  “  Transylvania  ipsa  rerum  omnium  est  feracissima,  praecipue  auri,  argenti,  et 
aliorum  metallorum.”  Joan .  Sambuco,  Append.  Rer.  Hung.  Bonjinii,  p.  760. 
France f  1581. 

(3)  “  Iste  populus  agriculture  studiosus,  et  rustice  rei  addictissimus.”  ( Chorogra - 

phia  Transylvanice,  apud  Rer.  Hungar.  Script,  p.  57 0.  Franco f.  1600.)  “  Les 
Saxons  cultiverent  mieux  la  Pai’s.”  {Le  Royaume  de  la  Hongrie,  chap.  16.  p.  171. 
Cologne,  1686.)  “  Les  Saxons  sont  plus  affables  et  plus  polis  j  ils  vivent  comme  les 

anciens  Allemans  dont,  ils  se  croyent  issus,  et  ils  en  ont  retenu  la  langue  et  les  cou- 
tumes.”  ( Histoire  et  Description  du  Royaume  de  Hongrie ,  liv.  iv.  p.  2/Q.  Paris,  l6S8.) 

(4)  It  is  called  Sibenburgen  in  German,  (q.  d.  Septem-castrensis  Regio)  “  d 
septem  oppidorum  numero from  the  Seven  Towns,  or  Citadels,  built  here  by  the 
Saxons ;  “  Et  ex  hinc  secutum  est,  quod  pars  terra:  eadem  a  Theutonis  Sibenburg,  id 
est,  septem  castra,  vocatur  usque  in  hunc  diem."  (Vid.  Chronic.  Hungar.  cap.  2.  ap. 
Rer.  Hung.  Script,  p.  31.  Francof.  16OO.)  The  following  Poem,  descriptive  of 
Transylvania,  is  prefixed  to  the  Chorographia  Transylvanice  of  George  Reychersdorffer, 
printed  in  the  work  here  cited  : 

“  Est  procul  Eoo  contermina  terra  Tybisco, 

Olim  quam  celebres  incolu6re  Getae. 

Atque  pharetrati  Scythicis  de  fiuibus  Hunni 
Nec  non  Saxonico  Teutone  culta  fuit. 

Huic  ut  sunt  septem  surgentes  moenibus  urbes, 

Sic  quoque  septeni  nomina  montis  habet. 

Nec  non  a  Sylvis  nomen  sortita  recepit, 

Fortfe  quod  Hercynium  trans  nemus  acta  jacct. 

Versus  Hyperboreum,  durique  Lycaonis  axem, 

Barbara  Sarmatici  respicit  arva  soli. 
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crap.  in.  From  the  description  given  by  modern  historians  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Transylvania ,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  families;  the  Siculi,  a  barbarous  race,  descended 
from  the  antient  Scythians ,  now  inhabiting  the  districts 
contiguous  to  Russia  and  Moldavia the  Hungarians,  who 
dwell  along  the  borders  of  the  Marisus ;  and  the  Saxons 
upon  the  south  towards  Walachia ,  and  upon  the  north 
towards  Hungary a.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Gipsies. 

In 


Atque  aliquot  laeva  sinubus  procurrit  ad  axcm, 

Qua  viget  Herciniis  terra  Bohema  jugis.  • 

Sub  medium  conversa  diem,  stat  protinus  altis 
Moesia  sylvosis  undique  cincta  comis. 

Perpetuo  hanc  olim  Traiantis  fcedere  gentem 
Compulit  Ausonii  nomina  ferre  Ducis. 

Paruit  iuterea  Latio  subjecta  Monarchae, 

Et  data  constanti  foedera  pace  tulit. 

Dum  Scythica  superata  manu,  miserabile  dictu, 

Concidit,  et  Graecum  ferre  coacta  jugum  : 

Annua  Thessalico  subjecta  tributa  Tyranno 
Pendit,  et  est  armis  vix  bene  tuta  suis. 

Cebinio  primum  Celebris,  cui  protinus  ha;ret 
Undique  montanis  cincta  corona  jugis  : 

Quam  validae  circum  turres  et  moenia  cingunt, 

Quaeque  suis  nimium  fret  a  superbit  aquis. 

Hinc  auri,  viniqud  ferax  Bistritia  surgit, 

Haec  fulvo  splendens  cespite  terra  rubet. 

Mox  collis  Segsburga  tegens  declivia  scandit : 

Et  madet  irriguis  terra  propinqua  vadis. 

Gunt  aliae  Megeis,  Zabesus,  fortisque  Colosvvar, 

Quarum  quaeque  su&  fertilitate  placet. 

(1)  “  Ill  ea  {Transylvania)  sunt  Siculi,  vulgo  Zekel  dicti,  genus  hominum  ferox, 
et  bellicosum  :  inter  quos  nullus  neque  nobilis,  neque  rusticus,  omnes  eodem  jure 
censentur,  Heluetiorum  instar.”  Joan.  Sambuco,  Append.  Rer.  Hangar.  Bonjinii, 
p.760.  Franco/.  1581. 

(2)  “  Histoire  et  Description  du  Royaume  de  Hongrie,”  liv.  iv.  p.  27 1.  Paris,  16S8. 
See  also  the  Decads  of  Bonfinius,  as  edited  by  Sambucus,  Franco/.  1581  ;  and  the 
Appendices  to  that  valuable  work,  by  Sambucus :  also  the  Florus  Ungaricus ;  Troubles 

de 
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In  going  from  Rehmark  to  Muhlenbacli,  which  is  one  chap.  hi. 
mile  farther,  we  saw  some  high  snowy  mountains  upon  our  MuWeiba*. 
left,  and  another  ridge  running  parallel  upon  our  right ;  the 
route  lying  chiefly  over  plains.  These  are  the  two  con¬ 
necting  branches  that  were  before  mentioned,  extending 
from  the  Carpathian  range,  all  the  way  from  Deva  to  Boitza. 

The  roads  being  execrable,  our  driver,  who  was  quite  a  boy, 
endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  a  greensward  slope,  by  the 
way-side,  to  conduct  the  carriage  over  an  easier  track.  In 
doing  this,  however,  he  exposed  us  to  rather  a  serious 
accident ;  for,  being  gradually  carried  to  an  elevation  above 
the  highway,  whence  there  was  no  visible  descent,  he  became 
alarmed;  and,  endeavouring  too  suddenly  to  regain  the 
original  route,  overset  the  carriage :  so  that  we  fell  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  ot  the  slope ;  being  thrown  out  with 
great  violence.  Unfortunately,  too,  this  accident  happened 
in  the  midst  of  the  long  train  of  carriages  belonging  to  the 
Embassy  ;  and  the  T urks,  who  are  exceedingly  superstitious, 
immediately  regarded  it  as  a  bad  omen,  portending  some’ 
other  disaster.  We  were  stunned  by  the  violence  of 
the  shock,  but  sustained  no  other  injury.  At  sight, 
however,  of  this  catastrophe,  much  more  formidable  in 

its 


de  Hongne,  &c.  &c.  There  is  a  curious  Memoir,  by  D'Anville,  on  the  Province  of 
Dacia,  in  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  XXVIII.  pp.  444—468,  (read  July  24. 
1755.)  Paris,  1761.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  Map  of  antient  Dacia,  as  it  was  formed 
into  a  province  by  Trajan  ;  including  Walachia,  Transylvania,  the  Bannat  of  Temcsivar 
and  part  of  the  North  of  Hungary,  then  inhabited  by  the  Jazyges  Metanastas  to  the 

West,  and  the  Bastard  to  the  East ;  and  extending  from  the  Tibiscus,  to  the  Tyras 
or  Danaster.  ’  1 

4  M 
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Szasavaros. 


from  bukorest, 

its  appearance  than  reality,  the  Ambassador  ordered  all 
the  Embassy  to  halt,  and  the  persons  belonging  to  it 
to  descend  from  the  carriages  and  horses.  Having  now 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  our  fall,  and  wondering  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  we  saw  all  the  Moslems  sedately 
withdrawing  from  the  side  of  the  road,  until  they  got  among 
some  trees:  here  they  spread  their  shawls  upon  the  ground, 
and  immediately,  beginning  to  prostrate  themselves,  fell 
earnestly  to  prayers.  As  soon  as  they  had  ended  their 
devotions,  they  came  kindly  inquiring  after  our  safety,  and 
assisted  us  in  raising  the  carriage,  and  in  setting  every 
thing  to  rights.  We  then  proceeded  as  before,  and  pre¬ 
sently  arrived  at  Muhlenbach,  where  there  was  but  one  bad 
inn:  this  we  ceded  to  the  members  of  the  Embassy,  taking 
our  lodging  for  the  night  at  a  filthy  post-house ;  determined, 
however,  to  profit  by  the  first  opportunity,  either  to  deviate 
from  the  main  route,  or  to  press  forward  with  greater 
expedition,  that  we  might  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
travelling  with  so  large  a  party,  where  the  post  is  badly 
supplied,  and  accommodations  are  rare.  This  opportunity 

occurred  upon  the  following  day. 

Monday ,  May  2. — We  set  out  from  Muhlenbach,  and 

passed  through  Sibot,  the  first  post ',  to  Szasavaros,  a  post 
and  a  half.  We  had  then  a  violent  storm,  accompanied  by 

lightning  and  thunder;  and  there  fell  torrents  of  rain. 

The 


(l)  A  post  signifies  one  German  mile,  but  not  necessarily  one  station:  these  are 
sometimes  a  post  and  a  half,  or  two  posts,  distant  from  each  other  ;  or  even  more. 
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The  roads,  which  were  bad  before,  now  became  so  deep, 
owing  to  the  mud,  that  the  Embassy  could  not  proceed. 
With  some  difficulty,  however,  we  advanced  one  post  and  a 
half  farther,  and  arrived  at  Deva  ;  having  found  every  where 
difficulty  in  procuring  horses.  The  country  evidently 
exhibited  an  appearance  of  improvement.  There  was  now 
a  small  town  at  the  end  of  every  stage  ;  and  the  houses 
appeared  in  better  condition.  Upon  a  high  rock  above 
Deva ,  are  the  remains  of  a  Citadel,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Augustus  ;  probably  by  Trajan  ;  ae 
Roman  coins  are  found  here,  both  of  that  Emperor,  and 
of  his  successors.  We  bought  one  or  two  of  Trajan,  and 
one  of  Faustina.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  entered  Deva: 
we  were  surprised  by  the  number  of  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Its  vicinity  to 
the  mines  may  account  for  this  circumstance2.  The 
Mine  of  Nagyag  is  distant  about  fifteen  English  miles,  in 
the  heights  of  the  mountains,  lying  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  Maros.  As  we  had  brought  a  letter  from  Baron 
Bruckenthal,  of  Hermansiadt ,  to  Mr.  Franzenau,  director 
of  the  works  at  the  Mine  of  Nagyag,  we  determined  to  quit 
the  main  route,  and  to  visit  Nagyag  the  next  day.  For  this 
purpose,  the  postmaster  of  Deva  recommended  that  we  should 

leave 


chap.  in. 


Deva. 


Roman 

Citadel. 


(2)  It  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mines :  and  perhaps  the 
following  observation,  made  by  Born,  in  his  Letters  to  Ferler,  may  explain  its  frequency 
in  Transylvania.  “  Every  nobleman,”  says  he,  “  keeps  on  his  ground  an  inn,  to  sell 
wine  to  the  miners.”  See  Travels  through  the  Bannat,  &c.  Lett.  ll.p.  97.  Loncl,  1 777. 
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leave  our  carriage  with  him  ;  and  he  engaged  to  provide  for 
us  a  light  open  car,  with  four  horses,  which  would  be  better 
suited  to  the  narrow  road  we  had  to  ascend,  and  in  which 
we  might  be  conveyed  with  ease  and  expedition. 

Tuesday ,  May  3. — We  crossed  the  impetuous  current 
of  the  Maros,  by  means  of  a  ferry.  Strabo,  to  whose 
inestimable  writings,  as  to  sun-beams,  we  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  repair,  for  the  light  of  antient  geography, 
begins  to  fail  us  in  Dacia  :  but  he  has  left  an  allusion  to 
this  river,  which  we  may  use  as  valedictory  in  quitting  the 
countries  by  him  described.  He  mentions  it1,  under  the 
name  of  Marisus,  as  flowing  through  the  territories  of  the 
Get.®,  and  falling  into  the  Danube;  omitting,  however,  to 
notice  its  confluence  with  the  Tibiscus,  now  called  Theysse, 
or  Teisse,  which  takes  place  long  before  its  junction  with 
the  Danube,  at  Segedirr.  The  Maros  is  also  mentioned,  by 
Herodotus,  as  flowing  out  of  the  country  of  the  Agathyrsi, 
and  nearly  according  to  its  present  appellation3:  he  calls  it 
Maris.  We  find  it  denominated  Marus  by  Tacitus \  The 
same  river  is  the  Marisia  of  Jornandes,  and  the  Marous  of 

other 


(1)  'Pf?  It  Sd  avrwv  MAPI202  rorcifioi  tlG  roV  AANOTBION,  k.t.X.  Strabon. 
Geog.  lib.  vii.  p.  439.  ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  D'Anville  writes  the  name  of  this  town  Segedin.  In  the  Map  of  Hungary, 
published  at  Venice,  by  Santini,  from  Rolert,  it  is  written  Zegedin. 

^3)  Ek  St  A-)  advpcruv  MAPI2  Trorap.og  ptutv  <rvfxfj.t<jytrcu  rw  ’'\<rrpa.  Herodot. 
Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  49.  p.237.  ed.  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1716. 

(4)  “  Barbari  utrumque  comitati  ne  quietas  provinces  immixti  turbarent,  Danulium 
ultra  intei  flumina  Marum  et  Cusum  locantur,  dato  Rege  Vannio  gentis  Quadorum/’ 
Tacit.  Annul,  lib.  ii.  cap.  63.  tom .  I.  p.  2 56.  ed.  Gronov.  Far.  Amst.  1672. 
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other  writers5.  In  the  portion  of  his  work  now  cited, 
Strabo  has  also  mentioned  a  remarkable  distinction  observed 
among  the  antients,  in  speaking  of  the  Danube.  It  bore 
this  appellation  from  its  source  as  far  as  the  Cataracts ;  but 
all  those  parts  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Get^e, 
below  the  Cataracts  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  were  deno¬ 
minated  Ister6.  The  Maros  is  here  a  very  considerable 
river :  we  saw  many  commercial  barges ;  some  sailing 
down,  others  working  against  its  rapid  torrent.  The 
Maros  on  the  north,  the  Tibiscus  on  the  west,  the  Danube 
on  the  south,  and  a  small  river,  called  the  Tcherna,  on 
the  east,  inclose  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar  within  so  regular 

o 

a  parallelogram,  that  its  form  is  rhomboidal ;  the  town  of 
Temeswar  being  in  the  centre. 


The  Bannat  is  also  further  bounded,  upon  the  east,  by  the 
great  ridge  of  the  Walachian  mountains,  at  the  Pass  called 

“  The 


(5)  Vide  Animadv.  Lips,  in  Tacit.  Annal.  (Joe.  citat.  )  Not.  ] .  “  Retinet  nomen  hodie, 
el  incolis  appellalur  Maros.” 

(6)  k at  yap  too  1 rorapov  ra  pev  uvu  cal  npde  rate  rrrjyai e  pept],  ply^pi  ruy 

KarapaKTuy,  AANOYBION  n potTi/yopevoy ,  d'  pdXtara  diet  ruv  Aukuv  tjteperai'  ret  fie 
yeiru  pexP1  r0"  ra  irepl  rove  Ferae,  KaXoituy  ’T2TP0N.  Strabon.  Geog. 

lib.  vii.  p.  439.  ed.  Oxon. 
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Excursion  to 
the  Tellurium 
Mine. 


Sekeremb,  or 
Nagyag. 


“  The  Iron  Gate."  A  lofty  range  of  mountains  extends  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  Maros :  after  crossing  the  river, 
we  began  immediately  to  climb  these  heights.  The  roads 
were  not  bad ;  but  almost  the  whole  journey  to  Nagyag 
was  up  a  steep  ascent :  we  were  five  hours,  although 
drawn  by  four  horses  in  a  light  car,  before  we  reached  the 
small  town  where  the  mine  has  been  opened.  As  Transyl¬ 
vania  is  the  only  country  in  the  whole  world  where 
tellurium  has  yet  been  discovered  *,  our  curiosity  was  greatly 
excited  to  view  the  Nagyag  mine.  At  last  the  prospect  of  it 
opened,  with  great  boldness  of  scenery,  quite  among  the 
summits  of  this  mountainous  region,  and  in  a  manner 
highly  picturesque  and  striking*.  The  situation  of  the  mine 
was  distinguished  by  an  immense  heap  of  discarded  minerals, 
thrown  out  in  working  it :  above  this  heap  appeared  the 
buildings  of  what  is  now  called  Nagyag \  Upon  the  right 
hand  towered  a  naked  perpendicular  rock,  rising  to  a  point, 
upon  which  stood  a  large  wooden  crucifix.  Upon  the 
left,  another  mountain,  of  milder  aspect,  and  principally 
covered  with  brushwood,  contrasted  beautifully  with  the 
rugged  form  of  the  lofty  rock  of  the  Crucifix.  Between 
the  two  appeared  the  mine  and  the  town ;  and  beyond  all, 

the 


(1)  It  is  only  found  at  Nagyag  and  at  Offenbanya  in  Transylvania. 

(2)  See  the  Plate  annexed. 

(3)  The  original  and  proper  name  of  this  place  is  Sekeremb  ;  but  as  the  village  of 
Nagyag,  at  an  hour  and  a  half’s  distance  below  it,  was  the  nearest  inhabited  spot  when 
the  mine  was  discovered,  Sekeremb  has  borrowed  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  the 
miners  resorted  before  the  town  was  built,  which  is  now  called  Nagyag. 
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the  summits  of  more  distant  mountains  surrounding  Nagyag. 
The  whole  village  has  been  undermined:  the  works  are  not 
only  carried  on  upon  a  grand  and  extensive  scale,  but  they 
are  conducted  with  a  degree  of  neatness  for  which  the 
Germans  have  long  been  famous  in  mining :  and  there  are 
some  ingenious  contrivances,  found  nowhere  else,  both  in 
the  manner  of  airing  and  cleansing  the  mine ,  and  in 
digging  and  raising  the  ore,  which  cannot  be  detailed 
without  explanatory  charts. 

Having  presented  our  letter  to  the  Director,  we  were 
most  kindly  received  by  him,  and  permitted  to  examine 
every  thing :  he  also  allowed  us  to  inspect  every  variety  of 
the  ore ,  and  to  make  whatever  purchases  we  pleased  :  but 
some  specimens  of  the  tellurium  are  so  exceedingly  rich  in 
gold ,  that,  in  the  sale  of  them  for  the  Crown,  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh  them,  and  to  estimate  the  price  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  gold  they  contain.  This  kind  of  ore  is 
always  kept  locked  in  particular  warehouses ;  and  it  is 
portioned  into  different  lots,  which  are  placed  in  chests. 
The  common  ore  lies  exposed  in  heaps,  at  which  labourers 
are  seen  busied  with  hammers,  selecting  and  breaking  it  for 
the  further  operation  of  stamping.  TLhe  town,  surrounded 
by  mountains  and  forests,  consists  of  the  warehouses, 
washing-houses,  stamping-mills,  a  council-house,  a  church, 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  miners,  which  altogether  amount 
to  some  hundred  buildings.  The  temperature  of  its  elevated 
situation  renders  the  land  around  Nagyag  unfit  for  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  consequently  nothing  is  going  on,  although  the 
utmost  activity  prevails,  excepting  what  relates  to  the 

business 
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chap.  hi.  business  and  interests  of  the  mine.  When  this  mine  was 
v  first  discovered,  the  mountains  around  it  were  covered  with 
forests  ;  but  the  timber  necessary  for  the  works,  especially 
for  timbering  the  mine  itself,  has  cleared  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  trees,  so  that  wood  is  now  brought  from  distant 
parts,  being  floated  upon  the  Maros,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Deva  itself  is  visible  from  this  spot;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  commanding  prospect  here 
afforded  of  the  valley  in  which  it  lies.  The  history  of 
the  discovery  of  this  mine  deserves  particular  attention ;  as 
it  contains  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  universality  of  an 
opinion  among  miners,  that  lambent  flames,  which  are  some¬ 
times  observed  playing  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  denote 
the  presence  of  metallic  veins  in  the  fissures  below.  It 
comes  to  us  upon  the  respectable  authority  of  Born  himself ; 
some  of  whose  observations  upon  the  Nagyag  mine  will  be 
found  incorporated  with  our  own :  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
related  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  tenour  of  his 
own  words.  Th z  flame  here  alluded  to  may  be  considered 
as  ranking  among  existing  phenomena,  of  which  there  is 
a  remarkable  example  at  the  Pietra  Mala,  near  Feligara , 
in  Italy  :  and  as  it  is  a  gaseous  emanation  of  hydrogen, 
whereof  no  metallic  substance,  however  pure,  is  destitute, 
the  fact  is  more  worthy  the  consideration  of  chemists  than 
the  attention  they  have  hitherto  shewn  to  it  seems  to 
imply.  The  circumstance  is  thus  related  by  Born,  in  one 
of  his  Letters  to  Professor  Berber 


(l)  “  Travels  through  the  Banjiat,”  &c.  p.  97*  Lond.  1 777* 
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<<r  A  Walachian ,  whose  name  was  Armenian  John ,  came 
to  my  father,  then  possessed  of  a  rich  silver  mine  at  Csertes, 
telling  him,  that  as  he  constantly  observed  a  flame  issuing 
from,  and  playing  upon,  a  fissure  in  the  Nagyag  forest,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  rich  ores  must  be  hid  under  ground. 
My  father  was,  fortunately,  adventurous  enough  to  listen  to 
this  poor  man’s  tale  ;  and  accordingly  he  drove  a  gallery  in 
the  ground  which  the  Walachian  had  pointed  out.  The 
work  went  on  some  years  without  any  success;  and  my 
father  resolved  to  give  it  up.  However,  he  made  a  last 
drift  towards  the  fissure,  and  there  he  hit  the  rich  black  and 
lamellated  gold  ores ,  which  were  first  looked  upon  as  iron 
glimmer,  but  appeared  what  really  they  are  as  soon  as 
assayed  by  the  fire.  This  happy  accident  caused  my  father 
to  pursue  the  work  to  the  utmost  of  his  power:  accord- 
he  distributed  some  shares  among  his  friends,  and  had 
the  work  carried  on  with  regularity.” 

Soon  after,  other  fissures  were  discovered,  all  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley 
of  Nagyag,  from  south  to  north,  and  dipping  from  west 
to  east.  The  veins  break  off  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  red  slate,  with  which  all  the  valleys  are  covered. 
When  Born  visited  Nagyag,  the  mine  had  only  been 
worked  to  the  depth  of  sixty  fathoms :  its  depth  is 
now  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  mountains  are  entirely 
composed  of  porphyry,  covered  with  red  clay,  or  red 
argillaceous  schistus,  and  sand-stone .  The  vein  rocks  consist 
of  red  feldspar  and  zuhite  quartz,  of  that  kind  which 
is  vulgarly  called  fat  quartz.  The  richer  ores  are  laminary, 
yol.  iv.  4  n  splendent. 
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chap.  hi.  splendent,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  approaching  to  black, 
Character  of  and  in  some  instances  quite  black.  The  lamellae  may  be 
separated  with  a  needle  ;  and  they  are  malleable  and  ductile 
in  a  certain  degree.  There  is  also  here  found  a  very  rich 
kind  of  ore,  which  is  finely  woven  into  the  texture  of  a 
reddish  feldspar ,  resembling  the  arsenical  white  ore  of 
Saxony.  Among  the  rich  ores,  native  silver  sometimes 
occurs,  mixed  with  gold.  Another  variety  is  called,  by  the 
miners,  cotton  ore :  it  consists  of  little  native  silvery  gold 
grains,  in  tellurium,  adhering  to  an  argillaceous  matrix. 
But  in  all  the  richer  ores  (which  are  so  productive  of 
precious  metal  that  the  smallest  particle  being  placed,  with 
a  little  borax,  upon  the  tube  of  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  and 
submitted  to  the  blow-pipe,  becomes  easily  reduced  to  a  bead 
of  pure  gold)  not  a  particle  of  native  gold  can  be  discerned, 
either  by  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
microscope.  The  gold,  in  these  ores,  is  therefore  completely 
mineralized,  either  by  the  tellurium  acting  as  an  acid,  or 
by  sulphur;  and  in  either  case  it  must  be  considered 
as  unique  in  its  kind.  From  the  resemblance  of  its 
laminary  form  and  splendent  grey  colour  to  antimony , 
it  was  at  first  considered  to  be  that  metal ;  and  for  a 
long  time,  under  the  names  of  aurum  problematicum  and 
aurum  paradoxum,  it  puzzled  all  the  chemists  of  Europe. 
Sometimes  an  effect  of  crystallization  has  given  to  this 
laminary  substance  a  rude  resemblance  of  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters;  and  to  such  appearances  the  name  of  aurum 
graphicum  was  given.  When  Klaproth  detected,  in  the 
analysis  of  this  ore,  the  presence  of  a  new  metal,  and 

bestowed 
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bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  tellurium,  its  real  nature  chap,  hi. 
became  more  fully  developed ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  gold  is  combined  with  tellurium  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  sometimes 
found  either  as  a  radiated  crystallization,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ore,  or  in  the  form  called  plumose ,  owing  to  the 
minuteness  and  length  of  its  crystals.  We  saw  also 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  both 
in  masses  and  crystallized ,  which  had  been  found  here  j 
also  yellow  pulverulent  oxide  of  antimony ,  and  white 
pulverulent  oxide  of  arsenic;  lying,  in  both  instances, 
among  crystals  of  their  sulphurets.  All  the  semi-metals 
found  at  Nagyag ,  when  carefully  analyzed,  are  found  Analysis  of 

•  •  •  „  ,  its  Ores. 

to  contain  minute  portions  of  gold.  The  author,  by  the 
simple  process  of  cupellation,  after  the  easy  manner  he 
has  described1 2 *,  has  detected  gold  in  all  the  specimens  he 
brought  from  this  mine.  But  the  richer  ores,  consisting 
principally  of  tellurium,  contain,  in  a  hundred  weight  of 
the  ore,  from  ninety  to  three  hundred  and  forty  German 
ounces  of  silver ;  and  each  mark  of  silver  yields  twelve  or 
thirteen  ounces  of  gold,  or  two  parts  gold  and  one  part 
silver 4.  But  all  the  ores  do  not  contain  silver,  although  all 

of 


(  l)  This  method  of  cupellation  was  invented  by  W.H. Wollaston,  Esq .  M.D.  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society :  it  is  the  easiest  and  most  expeditions  mode  of  adapting  the 
lloiv-pipe  to  the  developement  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  & c.  from  their  ores. 

(2)  The  ounce  of  the  German  miners,  according  to  Raspe,  ( see  Pref.  to  Born's 

Letters,  p.  39.)  is  equal  to  one  half-ounce  English.  The  following  table  of  weights 
was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Gayo,  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  at  Cremnitx; 


One 
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CHAP.  III.  of  them  contain  gold.  Even  the  common  ore,  when  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  charcoal  furnace,  after  burning  with  a 
beautiful  blue  colour  like  that  of  salt  cast  upon  ignited 
coal,  and  yielding  a  peculiar  smell  which  has  been 
compared,  but  improperly,  to  that  of  horse-radish,  may  be 
taken  out,  and  it  will  be  found  spotted  all  over  with  minute 
globules  of  gold.  One  specimen  which  we  treated  in  this 
manner  has  above  a  hundred  spheroidal  particles,  or  beads 
of  gold ,  which  appear  all  over  its  surface.  We  purchased 
several  specimens  of  the  tellurium ,  both  in  its  massive  and 
Treatment  of  crystalline  form1.  The  richer  ores,  as  soon  as  they  are 
its0res'  brought  up  from  the  mine,  are  carried  in  wooden  troughs 

to 


One  quintal  (centenarius)  =100  pounds. 

One  pound  .  .  .  .  —  2  marks. 

One  7 nark . =  16  loths. 

One  loth  is  generally  divided  into  four  portions ;  each  of  which  is  improperly  called,  in 
German,  a  quintal? ,  as  distinguished  from  quintal j  and  the  quintals  consists  of  four  dsnisrs . 

(l)  We  bought  also  minerals,  from  other  mines  of  Transylvania,  in  the  house  of 
the  Inspector.  For  the  advantage  of  other  travellers,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  give  a 
brief  list  of  the  principal  substances  to  be  purchased  at  this  place. 

1.  The  richest  tellurets  of  gold,  whereof  lOOlbs.  weight  is  valued  at  one  thousand 

florins.  This  is  the  grey  gold  of  Born. 

2.  Native  tellurium,  crystallized  in  regular  hexagons. 

3.  Ditto,  in  laminary  forms. 

4.  Aurum  graphicum,  from  Ojfenlanya,  or  plumliferous  telluret  of  gold  and  silver. 

5.  Silver  Fahlerz,  crystallized. 

0.  Crystallized  sulphuret  of  antimony,  with  laminary  native  gold,  from  Topliz 
in  Transylvania. 

7.  Native  gold,  from  the  same  place,  in  rich  laminary  forms. 

8.  Amethysts,  of  a  fine  colour,  from  Porcuna  in  Transylva?iia. 

Q.  Silicifer ous  oxide  of  manganese,  crystallized,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour. 

10.  Sulphurets  of  arsenic,  red  and  yellow,  in  transparent  crystals,  &c.  &c. 
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to  the  separating  rooms,  and  there  parcelled,  as  nicely  as  t  chap,  in 
possible,  by  officers  who  act  under  oath  :  the  poorer  are 
separated  in  the  wash-works,  by  iron  sieves ;  a  process 
which  we  shall  more  particularly  detail,  when  we  treat  of 
the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Cremnitz.  In  these  ores  the 
tellurium  appears  in  minute  dark  specks,  or  veins,  in  a  hard 
grey  rock,  somewhat  resembling  the  appearance  of  the  oxide 
of  tin  in  the  common  tin-ores  of  Cornwall .  Provisions  are 
extremely  dear  at  Nagyag ,  being  carried  thither  by  porters, 
or  upon  horses,  and  therefore  the  wages  of  the  miners  arc 
higher  than  in  other  places :  nevertheless,  Born  calculated  that 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  above  four  millions  of  florins,  Profit  of  the 
in  gold  and  silver,  had  been  produced,  clear  of  all  expenses, 
by  the  Nagyag  mine.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  it  had 
been  constantly  worked  during  sixty  years  ;  and  it  was  fully  , 
as  productive  as  at  any  period  of  its  prosperity.  Whether 
it  were  owing  to  the  high  wages  given  to  the  miners,  or  to 
the  salubrious  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  so  great  an 
elevation,  we  could  not  learn ;  but  we  remarked  that  we 
had  never  seen  such  robust  miners  as  those  of  Nagyag.  Miners. 

A  party  of  them  descending  to  their  labour,  each 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  large  lamp,  resembled  the  German 
miners  figured  in  the  work  of  George  Agricola* ;  and  their 

countenances 


(2)  “  De  Re  Metallica.”  See  one  of  the  curious  old  cuts  in  p.  152  of  the  edition 
printed  at  Basle,  by  Konig,  in  165/.  This  is  the  work  that  was  so  highly  extolled  by 
Thuanus.  “  Father  George  Agricola, ”  says  Raspe,  lf  is  unparalleled  in  his  scientifical 
knowledge  :  what  he  knew  of  the  veins,  their  run,  and  their  rules,  he  drew  from  the 
miners.”  See  Pref.  to  Born's  Letters,  p.  xxxiii.  Lond.  1/// . 
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countenances  indicated  a  degree  of  health  and  cheerfulness 
not  usually  characteristic  of  such  employment.  Towards 
evening,  having  finished  our  examination  of  the  tellurium 
mine  and  its  productions,  we  paid  for  our  specimens, 
and  took  leave  of  the  Inspector.  Our  descent  to  Deva 
was  so  rapid,  that  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Maros 
in  three  hours  and  a  half ;  and  being  ferried  over  to 
Deva,  packed  up  our  minerals,  and  prepared  to  continue 
our  journey. 

May  4. — Came  from  Deva  to  Dobra,  through  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  imaginable.  Our  route  lay  by  the  side  of 
the  Maros;  flowing  through  a  narrow,  rocky,  but  fertile 
valley,  between  mountains  covered  with  tufted  woods  of 
fine  old  beech  and  oak  trees,  waving  their  branches 
quite  over  the  road.  The  high  banks  of  the  river  were 
diversified  by  rich  beds  of  many-coloured  flowers,  yielding 
the  most  refreshing  odours ;  and  all  the  air  resounded  with 
the  singing  of  birds.  In  the  first  part  of  the  journey, 
however,  as  far  as  Lesnek,  the  roads  were  as  bad  as 
when  Borns  carriage  was  dragged  over  them  by  eight 
oxen,  besides  the  four  horses  of  his  vehicle1;  but  after¬ 
wards,  near  Dobra,  they  became  better.  At  Dobra  we 
found  a  crowded  fair,  and  Gipsies  begging  in  the  midst 
of  the  uproar.  A  change  in  the  manner  of  building 
houses,  seemed  to  indicate  a  different  tribe  of  inhabitants ; 
the  dwellings  being  constructed  as  among  the  nations 

inhabiting 


(1)  See  “  Travels  through  the  Bannat,”  p.  94.  Lond.  1777. 
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inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  with  whole  trunks  of 
trees  piled  horizontally  one  above  another.  From  Dobra 
we  were  accompanied  by  two  hussars  as  guards,  owing 
to  the  robbers  who  infest  the  frontier  of  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar.  Our  first  stage  from  Dobra  was  to  Czoczed. 
Between  this  place  and  Kossova,  the  next  station,  we 
crossed  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  separating  Transylvania 
from  the  Bannat  of  Hungary :  a  small  church  upon  the 
summit  marks  the  point  of  division  between  the  two 
countries.  We  passed  a  sleepless  night  in  the  small  post- 
house  at  Kossova,  being  tormented  by  bugs;  and  some 
that  we  saw  were  as  large  as  wood-lice.  The  hussars 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  Lugos.  The  next  morning  ( May  5) 
we  rose  at  three  o’clock,  and,  when  day-light  appeared,  set 
out  for  Fazced;  where  we  found  a  good  inn.  Here  we 
overtook  all  our  old  Turkish  friends  belonging  to  the 
Embassy.  The  Ambassador  seemed  glad  to  see  us  safe, 
asking  questions  about  the  mines ;  but  it  was  impossible 
either  to  make  him  comprehend  the  peculiar  inducement 
which  had  tempted  us  to  visit  those  of  Kagyag,  or  to 
excite  in  his  mind  any  curiosity  respecting  mines  in 
general.  Prince  Muruzi  accompanied  us  the  next  post, 
from  Fazced  to  Bossar .  The  hussars  being  in  full  speed 
the  whole  way  before  us,  our  postillion  insisted  upon 
pursuing  them,  galloping  his  horses  at  a  furious  rate. 
We  passed  the  Turkish  escort  upon  the  road;  and  the 
officer  who  commanded  it  called  to  us,  saying  it  was 
unlawful  to  drive  at  such  a  rate ;  but  nothing  that  he  or  we 
could  say  served  to  check  our  insensate  charioteer;  and  we 

performed 
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Lugos. 


Banditti. 


Climate  of 
the  Bannat. 


performed  the  distance  to  Bossar  in  less  than  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Hence,  to  Lugos ,  is  one  post  and  a  half. 
The  Prince  begged  to  continue  with  us,  preferring  the 
expedition  with  which  we  travelled,  to  the  more  stately 
procession  of  the  Ambassador  and  his  suite.  Lugos  is  a 
large  town.  We  saw  here  one  of  those  solemn  processions 
for  rain,  accompanied  by  choristers,  which  are  often  seen  in 
Catholic  countries.  From  Bossar  to  this  place  the  road  had 
been  greatly  infested  by  banditti,  who  had  practised  the  most 
unheard-of  cruelties  to  extort  money;  having  cut  off  a 
womans  tongue,  and  one  of  her  breasts,  and  roasted  the 
feet  of  a  priest.  They  had  also  bound  chains  of  red-hot 
iron  round  the  bodies  of  the  poor  peasants,  to  force  them  to 
confess  where  they  had  concealed  their  money.  These 
miscreants  were  many  of  them  Walachians,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  hear  that  they  were  principally  Gipsies.  The 
alarm,  however,  had  nearly  subsided,  by  the  apprehension 
of  most  of  their  gang.  We  found  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  imprisoned  at  Lugos,  six  of  whom  were  already 
condemned  to  be  executed  in  the  course  of  the  week.  We 
went  to  see  the  chief  of  the  gang;  a  ferocious  looking 
culprit,  with  long  bushy  hair.  He  was  chained  by  the  neck, 
arms,  feet,  and  waist;  regarding  all  who  approached  him 

with  the  wildness  of  a  savage. 

From  the  time  that  we  entered  the  Bannat,  at  Kossova,  the 

country  appeared  like  Flanders ;  being  flat,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  trees,  excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages.  The  air  of  the  Bannat  is  not  good :  agues  and 
inflammatory  fevers  are  extremely  prevalent.  The  sudden 

transitions 
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transitions  of  temperature  are  as  from  July  to  January.  At 
Lugos,  a  pound  of  mutton  cost  only  tivopence-halfpemiy  of 
our  money.  Loaf -sugar  sold  as  high  as  half-a- crown.  After 
leaving  Lugos,  we  passed  through  Kisseto,  and  Rikass,  to 
Temeswar,  the  Capital  of  the  Bannat ;  a  neat  and  large 
fortified  town,  but  in  a  low  and  swampy  plain.  We  arrived 
in  the  evening,  about  six  o’clock.  Red  Tokay  wine  sells  here 
for  two  florins  a  pint:  the  common  wine  of  the  country  is 
very  good.  The  Bannat ,  surrounded  as  it  is,  on  every  side, 
by  rivers,  excepting  towards  the  east,  may  be  considered  as 
a  peninsula  :  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  English 
miles  in  length,  and  ninety,  or  a  hundred,  in  breadth.  The 
soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Silk  plantations  spread  almost  over 
the  whole  country ;  and  orchards  of  peach,  cherry,  and 
plum  trees  are  common.  But  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Temeswar  are  affected  by  the  bad  air,  so  that  a  healthy- 
looking  person  is  hardly  to  be  seen  among  them.  Born 
says1 2,  that,  when  he  was  here,  he  “  fancied  himself  in  the 
realms  of  death,  inhabited  by  carcases  in  fine  tombs,  instead 
of  men.”  At  a  dinner,  to  which  he  was  invited,  “all  the 
guests  had  a  fit  of  their  fever;  some  shivering,  others  gnashing 
their  teeth.”  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bannat  consist  of 
Illyrians,  or  Raizes,  who  are  a  Scythian  people;  of 
Walachians ;  Gipsies ;  and  Germans.  The  town  of  Temeswar 
is  situate  upon  the  river  Thames;  written  Temes,  or  Tamis, 
whence  its  name  is  derived3 ;  at  a  small  distance  from  a 

lake, 

(1)  Travels  in  the  Bannat,  &c.  p.  11.  Lond.  1 777. 

(2)  “  Id  autem  oppidum,  vulgo  Temesuar,  ab  flumine  Temesa  praeterlabente,  nomen 

accipit.”  Fide  Petrum  Bizarum,  lib.  de  Bello  Pannonico,  apud  Her.  Hungar.  Script. 
p.475.  France f  1600. 
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lake,  called  Beczkereck.  Some  authors  have  maintained 
that  this  was  the  antient  Tomes,  or  Tomcea,  or  Tomi,  whither 
Ovid  was  exiled1 2 3.  Mahomet ,  the  Vizir  of  Solyman  the  Second, 
besieged  it  in  1551,  and  captured  the  town,  after  a  gallant 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  Spaniards, 
Hungarians,  and  Germans.  A  description  of  the  siege, 
written  by  John  Sambuc,  commonly  called  Sambucus,  in  1552, 
was  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Decads  of  Bonfinius' . 
Temeswar  is  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest  fortified 
places  in  all  Hungary \ 


(1)  Histoire  et  Description  du  Royaume  de  Hongrie,  liv.  iii.  p.  2 55.  Paris , 
1688. 

(2)  Vide  Expugnat.  Arcis  Temesuari,  apud  Rer.  Hungar.  Decad.  Antonii  Bonfinii, 
p.807.  Franco/.  1581. 

(3)  **  Ladislaus  confestim  inde  abiens,  quam  celerrime  petit  Castellum,  Teme - 
suarum  nomine,  si  turn  in  inferiori  Pannonid ,  opere  naturaque  et  praesidio  imprimis 
munitum.”  Script.  Rerum  Hungaric.  Epit.  Ranzani,  p.252.  Franco/  1600. 
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MINES  OF  CREMN1TZ. 

Bad  air  of  the  Bannat — Komlos — Aspect  of  the  Country — Mohsin — 
River  Tibiscus  Segedin — Ketschemet — Gipsies  of  the  Bannat — their 
mode  of  washing  Gold — Jazyges  Metanastae —  Pest—  Comitatus 
Pesthiensis  Buda  Palace — Sicambria — Histbry  of  Buda — Popu¬ 
lation  of  the  two  cities — Theatres  of  Pest — University — Public  Library 
—Cabinet  of  Natural  History — Revenue — Botanic  Garden — Town  of 
Pest  Public  Buildings — Road  to  Gran - — Remains  of  the  Latin 
language  Gran  Population — Mineral  Springs — Flying  Bridge — 
Bcikabanya  Situation  of  the  Gold  Mine — Rich  quality  of  its  Ores — 
Mode  of  estimating  their  value — Manner  of  washing  the  arenaceous  Gold 
and  Silver — Entrance  to  the  Mine — Road  to  Schemnitz — Approach  to 

the 
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the  Town — Schemnitz — College  of  Mines — Chemical  Laboratory  - 
Students — Uniform  of  the  Mines — Road  to  Cremnitz — Lead  Foundry 
— Cremnitz — Gold  Mine — Appearance  of  the  Ore — its  Matrix 
Imperial  Mine — Statistical  account  of  the  Mines — Process  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  Ores — Crude  fusion — Evaporation  of  the  Sulphur. 
— Enriched  fusion — The  fusion  upon  Lead — Purificat  ion  Furnace 
Beautiful  process  of  separating  the  Gold  from  the  Silver  Average 
Produce  of  the  Mines — Essay ing-house — Mint. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  pass  through 
such  a  morbid  atmosphere  as  this  ot  Temeswar ,  without 
experiencing  some  of  the  effects  of  its  bad  air  ;  for  where 
the  inhabitants  cannot  secure  themselves  from  the  attacks 
of  fever,  strangers  are  almost  sure  to  become  its  victims. 
We  were  all  more  or  less  affected  by  it;  but  the  servants, 
probably  from  being  less  attentive  to  their  diet,  were  seized 
with  such  violent  paroxysms,  during  the  first  part  ot  our 
journey,  that  after  leaving  the  town,  we  could  only  proceed 
three  posts,  ( May  6,)  as  far  as  Komlos.  Here  a  calf  was 
killed,  at  the  door  of  our  chamber  ;  and  within  the  same  hour 
part  of  it  was  served  for  our  dinner.  In  this  country,  as 
in  Flanders ,  the  traveller  has  no  sooner  quitted  one  place  of 
relay,  than  he  sees  the  church  belonging  to  the  next,  during 
his  whole  route.  These  straight  roads  in  the  Bannat 
are  excellent,  and  the  post-horses  are  generally  good. 
The  prospect  exhibits  immense  pastures,  with  herds 
grazing  ;  cows,  sheep,  and  horses;  or  wide  fields,  without 
inclosures,  covered  with  corn.  Various  aquatic  fowls 
frequent  the  plains;  among  which  we  saw  storks  with 

red  legs  and  bills.  The  Hungarian  dress,  commonly 

called 
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called  Hessian  in  England,  consisting  of  pantaloons,  with  .  chap,  iv. 
military  half-boots  to  which  spurs  are  fastened,  is  so 
universal,  that  it  is  worn  both  by  boys  and  men. 

The  remains  of  small  Roman  tumuli ,  used  as  marks  of 
distance  along  the  old  Roman  roads,  are  as  common  here 
as  in  Turkey.  At  Komlos  we  were  amused  by  seeing  a 
party  of  Walachians ,  in  a  group,  seated  upon  the  ground, 
playing  with  cards,  noisy  and  quarrelsome ;  offering, 
together  with  their  language,  strong  proofs  of  their 
resemblance  to  other  descendants  of  the  Romans ,  in  Italy , 
who  are  constantly  thus  occupied  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  that  country.  A  disposition  for  gaming  cannot  well  be 
considered  as  a  national  characteristic ;  because  it  is  found 
in  every  country,  however  barbarous  or  enlightened  :  yet 
there  are  some  tribes  more  universally  distinguished  by  this 
vice  than  others;  as  the  wild  Irish,  and  wilder  Calmucks. 

Gaming  is  perhaps  unknown  among  the  Turks,  who  are 
nevertheless  fond  of  amusements  which  exercise  the  under¬ 
standing  without  gratifying  avarice.  The  real  truth  is,  that 
although  youth  and  liberality  have  been  considered  as  the 
excitements  of  a  passion  for  play,  the  disposition  is  always 
an  indication  of  selfishness ;  therefore  barbarous  nations  will 
be  found  the  most  addicted  to  gambling. 

May  7. — Campaign  country,  and  good  roads,  as  before, 
to  Moksin ;  a  place  remarkable  only  for  its  beautiful  Greek  Moksin. 
church,  which  would  be  exhibited  as  a  curiosity  even  in 
London.  Thence  to  Kanitsha,  where  we  crossed  the  river 
Theiss,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Bannat.  By  the  side 
of  this  river,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  at 


noon. 
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noon,  stood  at  6l°.  The  Theiss  is  the  Tibiscus  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Tibesis  of  Herodotus.  By  Latin  authors  it  was 
termed  Patissus1.  It  rises  in  a  mountain  called  Kalkberg,  in 
the  county  of  Maromarus,  upon  the  confines  of  Transylvania 
and  Russia ;  whence  it  traverses  all  Upper  Hungary  ivest- 
ivard :  afterwards,  flowing  from  north  to  south,  and  receiving 
many  tributary  streams,  especially  the  Marisus,  before  its 
junction  with  the  Danube,  it  falls  into  that  river,  near  to 
Belgrade.  Such  is  the  astonishing  quantity  of  th e  fishes  taken 
in  this  river,  that  a  thousand  carp  have  been  sold  for  less 
than  four  shillings  of  our  money :  indeed  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  the  fishermen,  wanting  purchasers,  have 
either  fattened  hogs  with  them,  or  cast  them  again  into  the 
water2.  This  marvellous  fecundity  has  been  attributed  to 
the  communication  which  the  waters  of  the  country  have 
with  the  salt  mines 3.  Certainly  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  so  productive  in  this  respect.  The  Bedrac,  which 
falls  into  the  Tibiscus  near  to  Tokay,  is,  in  summer,  so  full 
of  fishes,  that  the  inhabitants  say  it  is  then  swelled  by  their 
prodigious  number :  and,  with  regard  to  the  Tibiscus,  a 
saying  is  current  in  the  country,  that  “  it  contains  two  parts 

of 


(1)  ff  Dacis,  utait  ( Plinius ),  pulsis  ad  Patissum  amnem,  quern  ego  detracta  prima 
syllaba  Tissum,  vel  ut  nunc  vulgo  vocant  Tizam,  accipio.”  De  admirandis  Hungarice 
Aquis,  G.  Wherner,  apudRer.  Hung.  Script.  p.5Q4.  Franco/.  1000. 

(2)  Hist,  et  Descript.  du  Roy.  de  Hongrie,  liv.  i.  p.  30.  Paris,  168S. 

(3)  On  attribue  cette  grande  fertilite  a  la  communication  qu’ont  ces  eaux  avec  les 
mines  de  set,”  &c,  Le  Royaume  de  la  Hongrie,  p.Q4.  a  CologJie,  1686.  See  also  Sam- 
lucus,  de  Rel.  Hun  gar.  apud  Bonfinium,  p.  76  0.  Franco/.  1581. 
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of  ivater  and  one  of  fishes'.”  It  antiently  separated  Dacia  . CHA**- 1V 
from  the  land  of  the  Jazyges  Metanastas,  who  still  retain 
the  name  of  Jaz,  and  a  different  language  from  that  of  the 
Hungarians* .  Having  quitted  the  Bannat,  we  proceeded 
through  Horgos,  over  sandy  roads,  to  Segedin ;  a  wretched  Se£edin* 
dirty  straggling  town,  with  a  small  fortress.  The  inn  here, 
called  the  Gulden  Adler ,  was  filthy  and  detestable ;  the 
mistress  of  it  being  drunk  and  insolent.  There  had  been  a 
fair,  which  was  now  concluded.  We  saw  nothing  that  was 
good  in  Segedin,  excepting  its  bread ;  and  this  was  of  an 
excellent  quality.  It  served,  during  the  wars  with  the 
Turks,  as  did  many  more  obscure  towns  of  Hungary,  to 
intercept  the  Turkish  armies  in  their  progress  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe  ;  which  caused  the  country  to  be  denominated, 
by  Christian  nations,  the  shield  and  impregnable  bulwark  of 
Christianity 4 5  6. 

Saturday,  May  8.  —  We  found  the  roads  so  much 
improved,  that  we  diminished  the  number  of  our  horses ; 
hiring  only  four  for  our  carriage,  and  three  to  convey 
the  baggage.  All  the  country  between  Segedin  and 

Ketschemet, 

(4)  This  saying  is  given  by  Guleot.  Martins,  in  his  elegant  little  tract  De  Dictis 
et  Factis  Matthiee,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  ]  600.  (cap.  6.)  “  Tibiscum,  qnetn  Titiam 
vocant,  non  valde  latum,  sed  profundum,  qui  adebpiscosas  est,  ut  fama  sit  apud  accolas, 
duas  illius  Jluvii  partes  esse  aquas,  tertiam  vero  pisces." 

4  t 

(5)  “  Porro  extat  nunc  quoque  Jazygum  natio  inter  Hungaros,  quos  ipsi  voce 
decurtata  Jaz  vocant,  ac  retinent  iidem  etiamnum  linguam  suam  avitam  et  peculiarem, 

Hungaricae  dissimilam.”  Georgio  VVhernero,  uli  supra. 

(6)  “  Velut  Dei  Opt.  Max.  hominuinque  consensu  et  arbitrio,  Hungaria  facta  est 
clypeus  et  arx  Chkistianitatis  inexpugnabilis.”  Lansio,  Oral,  pro  Hungaria , 
p.  588. 


* 
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Ketschemet ,  a  distance  of  thirty- six  English  miles,  is  flat 
and  swampy.  It  improves  a  little  towards  Ketschemet , 
because  it  is  more  cultivated ;  but  the  rest  resembles  Kuban 
Tartary ,  being  full  of  stagnant  pools,  where  nothing  is 
heard  but  the  croaking  of  toads.  The  rye  was  beginning 
to  be  in  ear.  Two  posts  before  arriving  at  Ketschemet , 
is  a  place  called  Felegyhaza :  it  seemed  like  a  newly-built 
town,  or  large  village,  full  of  handsome  structures,  but  erected 
in  a  straggling  manner,  like  the  houses  in  Moscow  ;  and  after 
a  plan  more  resembling  that  of  a  camp,  than  of  a  fixed  place 
of  residence.  There  are  some  public  edifices  at  Felegyhaza : 
the  post-house  here  was  the  best  that  we  had  seen,  and  the 
inn  good;  but  the  inhabitants  rude  and  insolent  to  strangers. 
As  soon  as  we  began  to  perceive  that  this  behaviour  was 
characteristic  of  the  people,  we  tried  the  experiment  of 
treating  them  in  their  own  way ;  which  invariably  made 
them  become  more  civil.  The  inn  at  Ketschemet ,  called 
the  Buck ,  was  large  and  tolerably  clean.  Great  preparations 
were  now  making  in  all  parts  of  this  country  for  their  fairs, 
of  which  they  have  one  nearly  every  week  at  Ketschemet , 
during  the  summer.  To  these  fairs  resort  merchants  from 
distant  parts  of  Europe.  One  of  them,  a  merchant  from 
Trieste ,  arrived  with  a  fine  lady,  who  was  his  wife, 
and  took  possession  of  the  room  next  to  ours.  The 
whole  of  his  merchandize  consisted  in  Saints :  he  had 
brought  a  sufficient  cargo  to  supply  all  the  fairs  in  Hungary. 
White  Tokay  sold  here  for  two  j florins  and  a  half  the  bottle. 
The  red  wine  of  Buda  is  clear,  strong,  and  of  a  good  flavour ; 

hut 
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but  heating  and  astringent  in  its  quality.  Hitherto  we  had 
found  all  the  district  we  had  passed  through  inhabited  by  a 
Walachian  peasantry,  having  seen  few  genuine  Hungarians. 
The  Walachians  of  the  Bannat  bear  a  very  bad  character ; 
and  perhaps  many  of  the  offences  attributed  to  the  gipsies 
may  be  due  to  this  people,  who  are  the  least  civilized  and 
most  ferocious  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary' .  The  prisons 
were  full  of  them.  Many  of  the  disorders  committed  by 
the  Walachians  in  Transylvania  and  the  Bannat  have  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  their  priests,  who  are  called 
Popes.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  twenty  executions 
for  capital  offences,  there  is  always  one  Pope1  2.  The  gipsies 
of  the  Bannat  get  their  livelihood,  like  those  of  Walachia , 
by  rambling  about  as  blacksmiths  and  itinerant  musicians. 
In  winter  they  cut  spoons,  ladles,  troughs,  and  other 
implements  of  wood.  During  summer  they  go  nearly 
naked,  and  are  then  employed  in  washing  gold  from  the 
sand  of  the  rivers  and  plains.  Their  manipulation  has  been 
fully  described  by  Francis  Dembsher ,  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
Letters  of  Born  to  Ferber3 :  its  very  simplicity  denotes  its 
antiquity  ;  and  it  is  probably  practised  now,  by  these  gipsies , 

as 


(1)  Genus  hominum  durissimum,  nec  nisi  armentis  et  pecoribus,  plerumque 
etiam  furtivo  pecorum  et  equorum  abigeatu  se  alentes.  Hi,  more  suo,  pilosis  sen 
hirsutis  ex  lana  caprina  contextis,  suaque  manu  elaboratis  amiciuntur  vestibus,  nullis 
penitns  legibus  bumams  obsequentes.”  Chorographia  Transylvania,  Georgio  A. 
Reychersdorff.  apud  Rer.  Hungaricar.  Scriptor.  p  56q.  Franco/.  1600. 

(2)  See  Townson’s  Tra,vels  in  Hungary,  Chap.  11. 

(3)  Travels  through  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  &c.  p.  76.  Lond.  1777. 
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chap.  iv.  as  it  was  by  the  Romans  in  the  same  country.  It  consists 
in  nothing  more  than  pouring  the  sand,  mixed  with  water, 
over  an  inclined  plane  ;  the  heavier  particles  of  the  gold 
remaining  upon  the  surface,  while  the  lighter  siliceous 
particles  and  impurities  are  washed  away.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  plan  pursued  in  the  great  washing-houses  at  Schemnitz , 
only  upon  a  larger  scale.  Sometimes  the  inclined  plane  is 
covered  with  woollen  cloth,  to  which  the  gold  adheres  : 
wanting  the  cloth,  the  gipsies  now  and  then  use,  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  more  antient  substitute  of  a fleece.  The 
manner  of  collecting  gold  dust  in  sheep's  fleeces,  upon 
inclined  planes,  is  represented  in  the  curious  old  work  of 
George  Agricola1.  In  the  rivers  of  Colchis,  the  custom  is 
still  retained  of  placing  sheep-shins  in  the  beds  of  the  P basis, 
and  other  auriferous  streams,  to  collect  particles  ot  gold : 
hence  the  dedication  of  such  fleeces  to  the  Gods,  and  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  Argonautce  as  far  as  it  related 
to  the  golden  fleece.  The  more  common  manipulation 
among  the  gipsies  of  the  Raniiat,  is  very  like  that  of 
Walachia  which  we  have  already  described.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  ot  a  plank  of  lime-tree,  six  feet  in 
length,  and  an  inch  and  a  halt  in  thickness.  At  the 
upper  extremity  is  a  small  trough  ;  and  acioss  the  board 
are  ten  or  twelve  grooves  or  furrows,  cut  in  the  wood. 
This  plank  is  elevated  at  one  end,  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  The  sand  is  put  into  the  trough,  at  the 

upper 


(1)  Ge.orgii  Agricolae  de  Re  Metallic*,  Libri  12.  &c.  p.  262.  Basil.  1 657. 
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upper  end  ;  and  thence,  by  plenty  of  water,  washed  down  ,  chap,  iv. 
the  sloping  of  the  board2.  The  gold  dust  falls,  during  this 
process,  into  the  higher  grooves,  whence  it  is  scraped  or 
brushed  off.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  great  deal  of 
gold  is  lost  by  this  careless  method  of  collecting  it  :  but 
long  experience  has  made  the  gipsies  very  expert ;  they 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  richer  from  the  poorer  sands  ; 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  sand,  after  they  have 
washed  it,  proves  that  hardly  a  particle  of  gold  escapes 
them  during  the  operation.  The  families  supported  by 
gold- washing  are  very  numerous  ;  but  the  gains  of  each  are 
very  inconsiderable,  being  barely  sufficient  to  excite  their 
industry,  although  the  value  of  many  thousands  of  florins 
of  gold  be  annually  produced  in  this  manner3 4.  The 
auriferous  sand  is  not  only  taken  from  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  but  likewise  from  the  banks,  and  even  from  pits  in 
the  adjacent  ground.  These  pits  are  commonly  four  feet  or 
more  in  depth.  In  digging  them,  the  workmen  find  four 
strata.  The  first  is  a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould ;  the 
second,  loam,  and  an  alluvial  deposit  of  pebbles ;  the  third 
consists  of  the  auriferous  sand  and  pebbles;  and  the 
fourth,  of  slate,  clay,  marie,  and  coal\  The  auriferous 
stratum  is  constantly  parallel  to  the  bed  of  vegetable  mould , 
and  the  coal  as  constantly  lies  below  it.  The  gold  obtained 
by  washing  is  always  native,  and  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
dust :  the  sand  containing  it  is  also  mixed  with  black  and 

splendent 

(2)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(3)  Travels  in  the  Bannat,  &c.  p.  88.  Lond.  1 777* 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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chap,  iv.  splendent  particles  of  highly  magnetic  iron,  garnets,  and 
mica.  Among  the  animals  of  the  country  should  be  noticed 
a  race  of  shepherds’  dogs,  of  a  white  colour  and  noble  size ; 
also  a  breed  of  immense  mastiffs  :  some  of  them  were  as 
large  as  the  famous  dog  taken  at  Belgrade,  some  years  ago 
in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Naples.  The  oxen  are 
remarkable  for  the  superior  size  of  their  horns.  The  horses 
used  for  posting  are  often  excellent ;  but  the  management 
of  the  post  is  ill  regulated,  and  of  course  badly  conducted. 
We  observed  at  Felegyhaza  a  particular  breed  of  hogs,  very 
long  in  the  back,  and  of  great  size,  of  a  sandy  colour. 
Ketschemet  is  a  considerable  town :  it  contains  sixty-five 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  all  the 
women  of  this  country  are  scolds,  because  the  few  that  we 
saw  were  so ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  we  hardly  entered  into 
any  dwelling  without  finding  a  scolding  housewife.  The 
mistress  of  the  inn  at  Ketschemet  made  every  part  of  it 
resound  with  her  vociferations  :  and  we  were  considerably 
amused  by  the  circumstance,  as  a  long  time  had  elapsed 
since  we  had  been  in  a  country  where  any  thing  like 
authority  could  be  said  to  reside  in  the  female  part  of  the 
community.  The  great  Plain,  lying  between  the  Theyss 
and  the  Danube,  in  which  Ketschemet  is  situate,  was  that 
jnzyges.  which  the  Jazyges  Metanastce  formerly  inhabited  :  it  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  almost  an  equal  number 
in  breadth ;  and  the  boorish  race  now  tenanting  this  district 
are  singularly  distinguished,  in  their  manners  and  customs, 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Hungary.  In  the  sandy 
heath  between  this  place  and  Pest  were  formerly  held  the 

Diets 
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Diets  and  great  assemblies  of  the  people ;  and  here  they  elected  chap.  iv. 
the  antient  sovereigns  of  Hungary.  Upon  those  occasions, 
the  plain  was  covered  with  a  camp,  containing  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  tents. 

May  q. — We  came  from  Ketschemet  to  Pest,  a  distance 
about  equal  to  thirty-six  English  miles :  it  is  divided 
into  six  posts ,  or  stations.  The  first  part  of  this  distance, 
although  well  cultivated  in  some  places,  is  flat  and  sandy,  as 
far  as  Inares,  the  third  post  from  Ketschemet;  resembling 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  not  only  in  its  aspect,  but  also  with 
regard  to  its  plants  and  animals.  We  collected  some  rare 
plants  in  this  sandy  district;  and  often  noticed  an  animal 
like  a  squirrel,  burrowing  in  the  sand,  like  the  Suslic  of  the 
South  of  Russia.  Numbers  of  these  little  quadrupeds  appeared 
running  into  their  burrows.  They  are  of  the  Marmot 
kind  ;  resembling  that  animal  in  their  mode  of  life1.  These 
plains  would  be,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Russian 
steppes ,  extending  from  the  Danube  not  only  to  the  country 
south  of  Woronetz,  but  even  to  the  most  eastern  part  of 
Siberia,  were  they  not  separated  from  them  by  an  abutment 
of  the  range  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  divides 
them  from  the  Campo  Kongo  of  Russia  and  Moldavia. — We 
met  some  caravans  laden  with  Hungarian  tobacco.  At 
Inares  there  was  a  neat  and  good  inn,  where  we  dined. 

Thence  proceeding  through  the  villages  of  Ocsa  and 

Soroltsar, 

(l)  Perhaps  the  Arctomys  Citillus,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Townson  ( Travels  in  Hung, 
c.  4.)  j  but  differing  from  the  Suslic.  Describing  the  same  plain.  Born  says  that  it  is 
covered  with  the  Glarea  Linncei,  mixed  with  small  broken  shells. 
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Soroksar ,  we  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  last  than  we  beheld 
the  spires  of  Pest,  and  the  citadel  of  Buda,  situate  upon 
different  sides  of  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  rise  with  grandeur  upon  the  western  side 
of  the  river.  The  Danube  separates  the  two  cities,  in  other 
respects  one.  Buda  is  upon  an  eminence  above  the  western, 
and  Pest  below  upon  the  eastern  bank.  Pest  is  a  very  large 
and  handsome  city.  We  were  conducted  to  its  principal  inn, 
called  The  Seven  Electors.  The  streets  are  full  of  shops;  and 
there  are  two  theatres  :  there  is  also  a  handsome  theatre  at 
Buda.  We  were  quite  surprised  by  the  magnificence  of 
these  two  cities,  of  which  so  little  intelligence  has  been 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Pest,  situate  in  a 
plain,  is  adorned  with  public  edifices,  erected  in  a  style  of 
grandeur  and  elegance :  it  also  boasts  of  a  University, 
although  as  little  known  to  the  Universities  of  England,  as 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  to  its  Hungarian  professors.  All 
its  buildings  are  constructed  of  a  porous  lumachella ,  brought 
from  the  quarries  of  Buda,  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube:  its  form  is  quadrangular  ;  and  it  gives  its  name  to  all 
the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  hence  denominated 
Comitatus  Pesthiensis  ;  the  whole  of  Hungary  being  divided, 
like  Great  Britain,  into  counties.  Between  the  two  cities. 
Pest  and  Buda,  there  is  an  immense  bridge  of  boats,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  During  the  wars  with  Turkey, 
this  place  suffered  much,  being  often  taken  and  retaken : 
it  is  entirely  commanded  by  the  citadel  of  Buda,  so  that 
every  part  of  it  was  exposed  to  the  cannon  from  the 
opposite  heights.  As  soon  as  we  arrived,  we  hired  a  lackey, 

and 
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and  sent  him  to  engage  a  box  at  the  theatre  ;  whither  we  chap.iv. 
afterwards  repaired,  to  see  the  comedy  of  “  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  favourite  Mcntchikof.”  The  theatre  was  dark  and 
small  ;  and  the  piece  so  dull,  and  ill  performed,  that  we  did 
not  remain  until  its  conclusion. 

'  '  *•  *  -•  1  it 

May  10. — This  day  the  Turkish  Ambassador  arrived,  at 
another  inn,  called  The  White  Boat.  As  soon  as  we  had 
breakfasted,  we  waited  upon  the  Governor  of  Pest  ( Baron 
Leeuwen),  and  afterwards  upon  the  Governor  of  Buda, 

(' General  Orft),  requesting  a  passport ,  and  permission  to 
visit  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Cremnitz.  We  were  assured 
that  we  might  go  to  any  of  the  Hungarian  mines,  without 
any  other  passport  than  that  which  we  had  brought  from 
Constantinople.  At  Buda  we  heard  that  the  Diet  would  buda. 
soon  be  assembled  at  Presburg,  and  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Palatinate  was  there.  We  were  permitted  to  see  the  palace  Pai£ce. 
belonging  to  his  Highness,  as  it  was  furnished  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  Russia,  after  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
with  his  sister.  It  was  really  magnificent :  indeed  there 
are  few  finer  palaces  in  Europe;  and  the  furniture  bespoke 
the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  it  was 
presented.  Among  other  articles,  there  was  a  table  of 
very  great  size,  which  consisted  entirely  of  massive  silver, 
embossed,  and  ornamented  with  sculpture  :  the  other  tables 
were  each  of  one  entire  mass  of  coloured  glass.  We  saw  also 
a  superb  collection  of  the  most  costly  minerals  of  Siberia l. 

The 

(l)  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  superb  crystal  of  JVolfram  (the  ferruginal 
Scheelin  of  Haiiy  and  of  Brogniart) ,  in  its  matrix-,  also  a  ruby  of  the  size  of  a  hazel¬ 
nut  j  and  many  of  the  gold  ores  of  Siberia. 
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The  ball-room  was  of  immense  magnitude ;  and  many  of 
the  other  apartments  were  adorned  with  the  richest  tapestry 
of  Petersburg,  copied  after  paintings  by  some  of  the  best 
masters.  The  view  from  a  balcony  of  the  palace,  elevated 
upon  a  rock  above  the  Danube,  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
striking  sights  we  ever  saw  ;  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature 
and  grandeur  of  the  objects  presented  to  the  eye:  it 
consisted  of  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  Danube,  diversified 
by  islets  covered  with  trees,  the  long  bridge  of  boats,  and 
the  whole  city  of  Pest,  with  all  the  campaign  country 
intervening  between  this  river  and  the  Tibiscus,  the  gardens 
of  the  palace ,  and  the  suburbs,  backed  by  lofty  mountains 
which  surround  the  city.  Buda  is  well  built,  and  more 
magnificent  in  its  appearance  than  Pest  ;  but  both  together, 
added  to  the  advantages  of  their  situation  upon  the  Danube, 
their  numerous  gardens  and  diversified  appearance,  make 
this  a  delightful  place  of  residence.  Before  the  invasion 
of  Hungary  by  the  Turks,  Buda  was  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Some  writers  have  believed  that  it  was  either 
the  Curta  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Aquincum  of  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus'-,  but,  according  to  Bonfinius,  the  antient  name 
Sicambria.  of  Buda  was  Sicambria1 2;  and  it  was  called  Buda,  from 

Bleda, 


(1)  Royaume  de  la  Hongrie,  chap.  7 .  p.  45.  Cologne,  1686.  “  Elle  estoit  appellee 

AauiNCUM  dans  les  temps  de  l’ancienne  Pannonie,  et  selon  d’autres  Cukta  ou  Solva.” 
Voy.  Hist.de  Royaume  ds  Hongrie,  liv.  iii.  p.  151.  Paris,  1(388. 

(2)  “  Quinetiam  Budam  fratrem,  cui  gubernationem  Scythise,  aedificandumque 
urbem  in  Danubii  ripa,  Sicambriceque  minis,  Budam  deinde  dictam  delegaret,  dolo 
captum  interfecit.”  Vide  Ant.  Bonfinium,  Rer.  Vngar.  Decadis  I.  lib.  iii.  p.  53.  edit. 
Sambuci.  Franco/.  1581. 
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Bleda,  the  brother  of  Attila,  who  had  received  that  chap 
appellation3.  Several  Roman  antiquities  remain  in  different 
parts  of  the  town4 5.  By  the  Germans,  Buda  is  called  Offen , 
or,  as  we  should  say.  Oven ;  owing  to  its  natural  sudatories , 
or  hot  baths \  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Upper  and 
Lower.  They  still  shew  the  remains  of  structures  built  here 
by  Matthias  Coi'vinus,  king  of  Hungary,  and  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  This  city  was  taken  by  Sultan  Solyman,  August  20,  History 
1526;  and  recaptured  by  Ferdinand  the  First,  king  of 
Bohemia,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  the 
following  year.  In  152Q,  by  the  treason  of  the  garrison, 
it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Solyman,  who  afterwards  laid 
siege  to  Vienna.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  Turks 
until  the  famous  siege  of  Buda  in  1686,  when  it  was 
again  taken,  (Sept.  2,)  after  a  terrible  conflict,  in  which 
several  young  noblemen  of  England  acted  as  volunteers. 

Lord  George  Saville,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax , 
signalized  himself  at  this  siege,  and  died  of  the  wounds 
he  received.  The  young  Fitz  -James,  natural  son  of 
Janies  the  Second,  was  also  wounded  upon  the  occasion6. 

Among 


(3)  “  Bleddmque,  fratrem,  quern  plerique  Budam  appellant,”  &c.  Ibid.  p.  52.  * 

(4)  Townson  found  here  many  Roman  inscriptions,  none  of  which  were  seen  by 
us :  by  some  one  of  these,  the  antient  name  of  this  place  might  be  determined. 
Townson  also  mentions  a  Roman  sudarium.  See  Travels  in  Hungary ,  chap.  4. 

(5)  Nunc  a  furnis  calcis,  quae  ohm  ex  lapidibus  illic  coquebatur,  Offen  vocant.” 
Atila,  Nicholai  Olahi,  cap. 12.  p.  880.  Franco f  1581. 

(6)  The  author  finds  this  recorded  by  a  French  writer,  and,  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
has  inserted  it.  ( Histoire  de  Hongrie,  &c.  Liv.  Troisieme,  p.  I5p.  d  Paris,  1688.) 
But  the  contrary  is  decidedly  affirmed  by  Bishop  Burnet ,  in  the  "  History  of  his  own 
Times :  for,  speaking  of  Fitz- James,  the  Bishop  says,  <(  He  made  two  campaigns  in 
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Population  of 
the  two  cities. 


Among  the  artillery  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
were  four  pieces  of  cannon,  of  enormous  calibre,  called  the 
Four  Evangelists'.  In  the  citadel  were  found  a  great  quantity 
of  valuable  manuscripts  and  rare  boohs,  belonging  to  thef 
library  of  the  antient  kings  of  Hungary  :  these  were  removed 
to  Vienna,  by  order  of  the  Emperor.  The  lower  town,  or 
suburb  of  Buda,  is  inhabited  by  Jews ;  the  upper,  covering 
the  heights  above  the  Danube,  resembles,  by  its  situation  and 
appearance,  an  antient  acropolis.  In  the  lower  town  there 
are  natural  hot  springs 2,  supplying  the  baths  for  which  it  is 
rfenowned  ;  but  in  the  hill  whereon  the  citadel  stands  there 
are  also  fountains,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
so  different,  that  a  person  immersing  his  hand  can  hardly 
endure  the  coldness.  The  inhabitants  of  Buda  amount  to 
twenty-two  thousand;  those  of  Pest,  to  sixteen  thousand3; 
making  altogether  a  population  equal  to  thirty-eight 
thousand  persons. 

Upon  our  return  from  Buda  to  Pest,  we  dined  with 
Baron  Leeuwen ;  and  were  introduced  to  the  Baroness,  a 

lady 


Hungary,  that  were  little  to  his  honour:  for  as  his  Governor  diverted  the  allowance 
that  was  given  for  keeping  a  table,  and  sent  him  always  to  eat  at  other  tables  so, 
though  in  the  siege  of  Buda  there  were  many  occasions  given  him  to  have  distinguished 
himself,  yet  he  had  appeared  in  none  of  them.”  See  Burnet's  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  748. 
also  Rapin,  vol.  II.  p.  /64.  Lond.  1733. 

(1)  “  II  y  avoit  entr’autres  quatre  canons  d’une  grosseur  extraordinaire  qu’on 
appellait  les  Quatre  Evangelistes,  qui  portoient  150  livres  de  bale.”  Histoire  du 
Royaume  de  Hongrie,  liv.  iii.  p.  169.  Paris,  1(588. 

(2)  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  hot  baths,  if  estimated  at  the  source, 
equalled  about  135°  of  Fahrenheit. 

(3)  Townson’s  Travels  in  Hungary,  chap.  4. 
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lady  of  the  most  extraordinary  beauty,  unaffected  simplicity,  (  chap,  iv. 
and  polished  manners.  She  conveyed  us  in  her  carriage  to 
visit  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pest,  laid  out 
according  to  the  English  taste.  The  Baroness  Leeuwen  had 
the  name  of  Bodanovich  before  she  married ;  and  being 
nearly  related  to  an  English  Countess,  she  made  many 
inquiries  respecting  our  Country.  We  then  went  to  the  Theatre  of 
principal  theatre,  to  see  the  comedy  of  Inkle  and  Yarico  Pe  t* 
performed  in  the  German  language.  The  price  of  a  box, 
to  contain  six  persons,  was  three  florins .  The  other 

theatre  of  Pest  is  appropriated  solely  to  the  amusement  of 
the  lower  class  of  inhabitants ;  and  the  performances 
continue  from  morning  until  midnight ;  the  audience 
changing  with  every  piece  that  is  acted.  We  repaired 
thither  for  a  few  minutes;  and  found,  as  we  expected, 
a  representation  in  which  all  sorts  of  absurdities  and 
buffooneries  were  introduced,  adapted  to  the  taste  and 
capacities  of  the  persons  present.  After  the  comedy  of 
Inkle  and  Yarico,  we  were  amused,  at  the  principal 
theatre,  by  a  ballet.  A  new  female  dancer  made  her 
debut,  under  circumstances  somewhat  extraordinary ;  being 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  This  woman  obtained 
unbounded  applause ;  but  in  the  astonishing  leaps  and 
turns  she  made,  the  exhibition  was  rather  painful  than 
pleasing.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  general  beauty 
of  the  Hungarian  women  at  Pest:  perhaps  there  is  not 
in  the  German  empire  a  town  where  there  are  so  many 
handsome  females  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 

inhabitants^ 
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inhabitants;  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  more  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  and  taste  of  their  dress  than  the  women 
of  Vienna. 

May  1 1 . — After  breakfasting  with  the  Governor,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  University.  Entering  the  Public 
Library ,  we  were  met  by  the  Professors ;  who  requested 
that  we  would  inscribe  our  signatures,  and  the  places 
of  our  residence  in  England ,  in  a  register  containing  the 
names  of  all  foreign  visitants.  As  soon  as  we  had  so 
done,  and  also  added  that  we  were  members  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ,  we  were  amused  by  a  question 
from  the  principal  Lecturer,  who  came  towards  us  with 
a  large  atlas  in  his  hand,  requesting  that  we  would 
point  out  to  him  the  situation  of  Cambridge ;  as  neither 
he,  nor  any  of  his  brother  Professors ,  had  ever  heard  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  University.  When  we  had  satisfied 
his  curiosity  in  this  respect,  as  he  was  making  a  pompous 
explanatory  speech  in  Latin ,  we  begged  he  would  spare 
himself  the  trouble  of  an  apology;  assuring  him,  that 
if  he  were  to  honour  Cambridge  with  a  visit,  a  similar 
question  might  be  put  to  him  respecting  the  situation 
of  the  University  of  Pest.  The  Public  Library  is  a  very 
spacious  room,  resembling,  as  to  its  interior,  the  form  of 
our  Senate  House  at  Cambridge.  It  contains  all  the  best 
editions  ot  the  classics,  and  also  some  manuscripts ;  but 
none  of  the  latter  merit  a  particular  notice.  The  cabinet  of 
JSiatural  History  is  more  remarkable :  it  contains  sixty 
thousand  minerals  ;  but  they  are  displayed  without 

classification. 
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classification,  and  the  specimens  are  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind.  The  compartment  relating  to  Botany  has  been  better 
attended  to;  the  plants  being  systematically  arranged, 
according  to  the  Linna>an  system ,  and  they  are  in  good  pre¬ 
servation.  There  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  and  very  extensive 
Zoological  collection  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  insects:  also  a  magnificent  Museum  of  preparations  in 
wax,  for  students  in  Anatomy  :  this  part  contains  a  revolting 
exhibition  of  monsters.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  University 
amounts  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  our  money; 
four  thousand  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  payment  of  its 
Professors.  The  Botanic  Garden  is  near  the  town  :  it  is 
maintained  in  good  order,  and  serves  as  a  promenade  for 
the  higher  class  of  inhabitants.  We  prevailed  upon  our 
fellow-travellers,  the  Turkish  Ambassador ,  and  Prince  Muriizi, 
to  accompany  us  thither;  thinking  that  a  garden  might 
possibly  be  suited  to  Turkish  taste ;  but  persons  educated 
in  Constantinople  are  invariably  characterized  by  a  total 
disregard  of  all  objects  connected  in  any  degree  with  taste 
or  with  literature.  We  afterwards  conducted  them  to 
Buda,  to  visit  the  palace:  here  nothing  attracted  the 
Ambassadors  notice,  excepting  the  rich  tapestry. 

Among  the  few  antiquities  we  saw  in  Pest,  we  noticed 
a  large  column  of  red' porphyry  in  the  principal  street,  and 
three  pillars  of  the  Giallo  Antico  marble  in  the  coffee¬ 
house.  The  only  remaining  Turkish  edifice  is  a  mosque, 
now  converted  into  a  church.  This  town  has  neither 
fortifications  nor  citadel.  The  garrison  consists  of  three 

battalions 
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t chap,  iv.  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  company  of  grenadiers.  The 

Town  of  Pest,  religious  sects  here  are  Catholics  and  Lutherans:  the 
languages,  Hungarian  and  German.  The  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  Greeks:  it  consists  in  corn,  wine,  tobacco, 
pottery,  horses,  and  almost  every  article  of  luxury  or 
convenience.  Perhaps  the  only  manufacture  known  in  the 
place,  and  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Pest,  is  that  of 
turning  upon  a  lathe  the  large  tobacco-pipe  bowls  of  the 
Keff-kil,  imported  from  Constantinople.  Some  that  we 
brought  with  us  from  Turkey  were  re-manufactured  here. 

They  are  soaked  in  water  during  twenty-four  hours,  before  they 

undergo  this  process:  and  one  cause  of  the  extraoi dinary 
price  afterwards  demanded  for  these  pipes,  arises  from  a  loss 
sustained  in  the  operation  ;  a  great  number  of  them  proving 
porous,  and  full  of  small  cellular  cavities  like  worm-holes, 
after  they  have  begun  to  turn  them  upon  the  lathe;  these  are 
Public  therefore  cast  away,  as  worth  nothing.  The  public  buildings 

Buildings.  ^  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are,  the  Hospital, 

situate  without  the  town ;  and  the  Barracks,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  palace  occupying  an  entire  street :  the 
front  of  this  building  is  ornamented  with  statues.  Ihere 
are  also  two  Convents,  one  of  which  is  for  Franciscans, 
besides  the  Public  Baths. 

This  day,  being  the  last  of  our  remaining  in  Pest,  the 
Governor  gave  a  splendid  public  dinner  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
after  the  theatre,  being  accompanied  by  his  lady,  he 
partook  of  a  small  supper  at  our  inn,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  who  came  accompanied 
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by  Prince  Muruzi.  The  next  morning,  ( May  12,)  having 
taken  leave,  with  great  regret,  of  the  Baron  and  Baroness 
Leeuwen ,  by  whom  we  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained, 
we  crossed  once  more  the  bridge  of  boats  to  Buda,  and  took 
the  road  to  Gran.  Our  journey  conducted  us  through 
a  delightful  valley,  covered  with  corn,  having  on  each 
side  of  it  mountains  planted  with  vineyards  to  their 
summits.  All  this  part  of  Hungary  is  highly  cultivated, 
rich,  and  populous.  The  traveller  sees  everywhere  pleasing 
villages,  filled  with  healthy  inhabitants  ;  and  the  towns  are 
not  only  clean,  but  elegant.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is 
also  rendered  gay  in  this  season  of  the  year,  by  the  appearance 
of  cheerful  peasants  working  in  their  vineyards,  with  their 
wives  and  children  :  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
where  a  better  attention  is  shewn  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
Having  left  the  Danube  upon  our  right,  the  road  extending 
between  the  mountains  upon  the  left,  we  passed  through 
Woroschwar  and  Dorogh,  where  we  quitted  the  grand  route  to 
Vienna,  in  order  to  visit  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Cremnitz. 
In  more  than  one  instance  we  observed  the  Latin,  as  a 
general  language,  in  use  among  the  inhabitants.  We  heard 
it  spoken  in  the  post-houses,  b y  Hungarian  gentlemen,  who 
were  travelling ;  and  probably  it  has  continued  in  this 
country  as  it  was  left  by  the  Romans  when  they  were 
possessors  of  the  Dacian  mines.  Indeed  there  is  no  part 
of  Hungary  where  Latin  is  not  understood,  even  by 
the  lower  orders.  Their  pronun tiation  of  Latin  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  likely  to  resemble  the  Roman : 

and 
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chap,  iv.  and  that  it  really  does  resemble  the  Roman  pronuntiation, 
may  be  proved  by  a  curious  specimen  of  Hellenistic  Latin 
preserved  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenetes,  in  his  Ceremonial 
of  the  Byzantine  Court1.  We  had  no  sooner  left  Dorogh , 
than  we  saw  the  town  of  Gran ,  with  its  fortress,  upon 
a  hill ;  resembling,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  by  its  upper 
and  lower  town,  the  acropolis  and  city  of  Athens.  The 
road  lay  through  a  most  fertile  valley :  indeed  the  whole 
of  this  district,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  its  productions, 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  and  the  flourishing 
state  of  its  inhabitants,  is  almost  unparalleled.  In  the 
midst  of  the  numerous  gardens  and  orchards,  we  saw 
abundance  of  cherry-trees,  and  vineyards  everywhere. 
The  old  citadel  of  Gran  stands  upon  a  high  limestone  rock 
above  the  Danube;  commanding  the  river  so  effectually, 
that  it  might  easily  prevent  the  passage  of  a  single  boat. 
The  approach  to  the  town  is  through  an  avenue  of  trees, 
planted,  as  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  upon  either  side  of 
Gran,  the  public  road.  Gran  is  well  built,  and  very  clean.  It 
was  selected  by  a  British  Catholic ,  brother  of  an  English 
Beer,  as  a  place  of  residence  for  his  family;  after  being 
prevented,  by  the  Test  Act ,  from  serving  in  the  English 

army. 


(l)  See  the  very  interesting  “  Travels  of  Mr.  Hothouse,  in  Albania  and  Greece," 
Let.  33.  p.  551.  Lond.  1813.  It  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  £f  Philological 
Enquiries,"  p.  298.  Lond.  1781.  In  the  work  whence  Mr.  Harris  derived  it,  pub¬ 
lished  with  Notes  by  Leichius  and  Reiskius,  there  are  many  other  traces  of  the 
Hellenistic  Latin. 
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army.  Dr.  Townson 2  informs  us  that  he  was  hospitably 
entertained  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Dormer , 
who  had  obtained  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  German 
service.  That  a  town  of  such  magnitude  and  striking 
appearance,  instead  of  being  conspicuous  in  our  best 
maps,  should  hardly  be  found  in  any  one  of  them,  is 
remarkable2 3.  It  was  called  Strigonium,  but  more  antiently 
Istripolis  ;  and  the  county  is  now  named  Strigonia.  It 
contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  Hungarian  kings4, 
and  w^as  once  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  country5.  Its 
destruction  by  the  Tartars  is  mentioned  by  Ranzanus6. 

In  its  present  state,  Gran  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.  Population. 

Its 

(2)  See  Townson’s  Travels  in  Hungary,  chap.  3. 

(3)  It  is  even  omitted  in  the  “  Mappa  Geographica  Cursuum  Veredariorum  Hun- 
gurice,"  published  at  Vienna.  D’Anville  lays  it  down  as  Strigonie ;  but  this  is  the 
name  of  the  county. 

(4)  Vid.  Rer.  Hungar.  Script,  p.  57.  1.  34.  et  p.  76.  1.  55.  Franco f.  1600. 

(5)  “  Sed  cum  Strigonium  in  Hungarid ,  omnes  et  singulas  praecelleret  civitates,” 

See.  ( Chronica  Hungar orum  Ranzani,  lib.  i.  cap.  38.  apud  Rer.  Hung.  Script,  p.  I95. 

Franco f.  1600.)  Strigonium,  Istripolis  antiquitus  dicta,  totius  Hungarian  praeclara 

metropolis.  (Ibid.  lib.  xxi.  p.  213.)  It  is  often  extolled  by  the  Hungarian  writers, 
but  particularly  by  Galeotus  Martius,  a  Bolognese  Professor  of  Languages,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Matthias  Corvinus  from  Italy,  and  became  a  schoolmaster  in  Hungary. 

Speaking  of  this  city,  he  says :  Strigonium  oppidum  Hungariae  in  ripis  Danubii 

situm,  a  Buda  quo  secundo  flumine  descenditur,  triginta  millibus  passuum  distans,  arcem 
habet  in  edito  colle  munitissimam  et  pulcherrimam.  Nec  immerito:  fuit  enim  ali- 
quando  regum  domus,  et  habitatio,  et  in  ea  arce  templum,  cujus  pronaiim,  et  solum 
porphyreo  lapide  constructum,  a  longe  habens  prospectum,  vasis  aureis,  argenteisque, 
nec  non  pulcherrimo  et  ditissimo  sacerdotalium  vestimentorum  apparatu  potest  cum 
omnibus  jure  certare.  Estque  Strigonium  Hungarice  metropolis,  cum  opulentissimo 
Archiepiscopatu.”  Galeot.  Mart,  de  Dictis  et  Factis  Alatthice,  cap.  30.  ap.  Script. 

Rer.  Hung,  p.385.  Franco/.  1§00. 

(6)  Chronica  Hungarorum  Ranzani,  ubi  supra.  See  also  the  Decads  of  Boyfinius, 
lib.y iii.  Dec.  2.  p.  300.  edit.  Sambuci.  Franco/.  1581. 
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Its  archbishop  enjoyed  many  and  extensive  privileges ; 
among  others,  that  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Hungary \ 
and  of  creating  nobles  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  his  archiepiscopal  domain.  It  is  famous  for  its  warm 
baths1 2 3:  and  Dr.  Townson  notices  a  manufacture  for 
extracting  magnesia  from  the  water,  which  is  impregnated 
with  Epsom  salt;  a  hundred  cubic  inches  yielding  7 00 
grains  of  the  sulphat  of  magnesia ,  together  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  carbonate  and  of  the  muriate  \  The  Danube 
is  here  of  very  extraordinary  breadth,  compared  with 
its  general  appearance:  we  passed  it  by  means  of  a 
flying-bridge,  consisting  of  a  large  platform  constructed 
across  two  barges,  and  held  by  other  boats  at  anchor; 
the  most  convenient  kind  of  ferry  known  for  the  passage 
of  large  and  rapid  rivers.  This  kind  of  bridge  is  capable 
of  conveying,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  carriages, 
cattle,  and  passengers.  The  flying-bridge  of  Gran  was 
provided  with  several  small  houses,  a  large  bell  and 
cupola,  images,  &c. — In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Parleany, 
situate,  with  regard  to  Gran,  as  Pest  is  respecting  Buda. 
It  is  a  small  village,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gran  with  the 

Danube, 


(1)  “  L’archevesque  mettoit  autrefois  la  couronne  aux  rois  d’Hongrie,  le  jour 
de  leur  sacre.”  ( Royaume  d'Hongrie,  chap.  7.  p.  62.  Cologne,  168(5.)  The  same 
author  has  given  {chap.  15.  p.  160.)  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Hungarian  sovereigns. 

(2)  The  celebrated  warm  baths  of  Buda,  Gran,  and  other  parts  of  Hungary,  are 
frequented  by  visitants  from  Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  &c. 

(3)  For  other  circumstances  relating  to  its  natural  history,  the  Reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Townson  s  Travels  in  Hungary,  chap.  3. 
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Danube ,  containing  an  excellent  inn.  Here,  having  left  the 
post-road ,  we  hired  horses  according  to  what  is  called  the 
Vorspan 4  in  Germany ;  a  species  of  impost  upon  the  peasants; 
the  price  being  by  one-third  less  than  the  expense  of 
post-horses4 5 . 

May  13.  —  We  journeyed  from  Parkany  by  K'omend, 
Zelitz6,  and  Lcwa,  to  Bakabanya ;  where  there  are  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  country  we  passed  through  resembled 
the  county  of  Kent;  and  was  remarkable  for  its  high 
degree  of  cultivation.  It  was  ten  o’clock  p.  m.  before 
we  reached  Bakabanya,  in  one  of  those  delightful  evenings 
common  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  mine  of 
Bakabanya  is  hardly  mentioned  by  Born ,  although  the  works 
here  have  existed  above  four  hundred  years.  Nothing  can 
be  more  agreeably  picturesque  than  its  situation,  between 
the  town  and  the  mountains;  amidst  groves  of  fruit-trees, 

that 


(4)  The  Vorspan  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  post-horses,  where  the  latter  cannot  be 
had.  The  word  Vorspan  is  likewise  used  for  those  horses  which,  during  war,  are 
required  by  Government  for  the  transport  of  stores,  ammunition,  sick,  wounded,  &c. 
This  Vorspan  is  seldom  paid. 

(5)  We  paid  only  two  florins  for  eight  horses,  one  post,  from  Parkany  to  K'omend. 
Where  great  expedition  is  not  required,  a  reduction  of  expense,  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  price  of  posting,  may  be  effected  by  travelling  with  the  Vorspan  horses. 

(6)  “  We  met  upon  this  road  an  immense  caravan  of  corn,  marching  towards  the 
Danube.  The  appearance  of  this  beautiful  country,  although  surrounded  by  mountains, 
reminded  us  of  the  county  of  Kent.  The  cottages  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
cleanliness  j  and  there  are  numerous  villages.  The  district  between  Zelitz  and  Lewa 
is  the  most  beautiful  imaginable,  being  full  of  rich  meadows  and  fields  of  corn, 
everywhere  thick  set  with  noble  oaks.  We  passed  the  Gran  in  a  boat,  before  arriving 
at  Lewa,  a  small  but  clean  village  ;  where,  after  some  hesitation  whether  we  should 
proceed  by  Bath  or  Bakalanya,  we  decided  for  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  mines.” 
Cripps’s  MS.  Journal. 
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that  were  now  covered  with  blossoms  ;  being  also  shaded  by 
enormous  oaks  and  other  large  trees  of  the  forest.  The 
inhabitants  consider  their  Mine  of  Bakabanya  as  ranking 
next  in  importance  to  those  of  Cremnitz,  not  only  for  the  gold 
it  annually  yields,  but  also  forth  e,  silver.  In  our  account  of  the 
Tellurium  mine  at  Nagyag,  we  noticed  some  instances  where 
the  ores  of  gold  did  not  contain  silver;  otherwise  it  might 
he  stated  as  a  general  observation  applying  to  all  the  mines, 
whether  of  the  north  of  Hungary ,  or  of  the  Bannat,  or  of 
Transylvania,  that  every  ore  containing  gold,  contains  also  a 
certain  portion  of  silver.  This  was  afterwards  stated  to  us 
by  Professor  Passern  at  Schemnitz,  and  by  others  acquainted 
with  the  Hungarian  mines,  as  an  observation  admitting  of 
no  exception.  And  vice  versa,  every  mineral,  considered 
as  an  ore  of  silver,  however  pure  the  silver  may  appear, 
is  also  said  to  contain  gold;  even  the  richest  sulphurets 
of  that  metal,  called  vitreous  and  ductile  silver  ore1 2. 

The  next  morning  (May  14)  we  were  occupied  in 
collecting  minerals  from  the  mine\  The  ore  dug  here 
consists  of  clay  and  ochreous  quartz.  It  is  richer  in  gold 

than 


(1)  This  does  not,  however,  agree  with  Klaproth's  analysis  of  the  sulphuret  of 
silver,  who  makes  it  to  consist  of  eighty-seven  parts  of  silver,  and  fifteen  of  sulphur. 
See  Analytical  Essays,  vol.  I.  p.  140.  Lond.  1801. 

(2)  Besides  the  rich  ore  of  the  mine,  which  consists  of  quartz  penetrated  by  auri~ 
ferous  clay,  and  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  we  obtained  here  the  following  mineials : 

1.  Native  gold,  in  quartz. 

2.  Black  silver,  with  auriferous  pyrites. 

3.  Sulphuret  of  silver,  containing  gold. 

4.  Black  silver,  with  primary  crystals  of  the  sulphat  of  l-arytes,  &c.  &c. 
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than  that  of  any  other  mine  in  all  Hungary ;  but  it  does 
not  hence  follow  that  this  is  the  most  productive  mine. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  poorest  mines  have 
sometimes  the  richest  ores;  as  in  the  example  of  the  mine 
of  native  silver  at  Konigsberg  in  Norway.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  rich  quality  of  the  Bakabanya  ores,  they  have  a 
method  of  estimating  their  value  which  reverses  the  method 
of  calculation  used  at  Schemnitz.  The  ores  of  the  latter 
are  called  silver  ores ;  those  of  the  former,  gold  ores.  The 
miners  of  Schemnitz  calculate  that  one  mark  of  their  silver 
contains  so  many  deniers  of  gold:  those  of  Bahabanya,  that 
a  certain  weight  of  their  gold  contains  so  many  lotos 3  of 
silver.  We  obtained  a  great  variety  of  specimens,  but 
none  of  them  equal  in  beauty  to  the  minerals  of  Transylvania ; 
among  others,  the  rare  mineral  lately  alluded  to  ;  namely, 
the  ductile  sulphuret  of  silver.  It  is  more  common  at 
Schemnitz.  The  magistrates  of  the  town  accompanied  us 
to  see  the  mine  and  the  works  for  stamping  and  washing 
the  ore.  In  these  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  excepting 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  arenaceous  gold  and  silver  in 
the  zvash-houses.  This  is  done  by  a  person  holding  in  his 
hands  a  wooden  vessel,  containing  the  mud  of  the  mine 
attenuated  with  water,  which  is  shaken  by  repeated  con¬ 
cussions  of  the  vessel  against  his  body.  During  this 
operation,  and  frequently  changing  the  water,  the  gold 
is  gradually  driven  towards  the  side  of  the  machine,  in 

the 
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(3)  See  the  Table  of  Weights,  &c.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Volume. 
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the  form  of  a  yellow  shining  mud  ;  and  the  silver  is  seen 
following  it,  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  not  unlike  steel 
filings.  We  were  admitted  into  the  Bakabanya  mine  by 
means  of  a  level,  with  the  greatest  possible  facility  : — but 
having  to  relate  our  visit  to  the  larger  mines  of  Sehemnitz  and 
Cremnitz,  we  shall  not  particularly  describe  its  interior.  The 
mountain  itself  is  formed  by  an  abutment  of  argillaceous 
schistus ;  dipping  under  the  great  plain  which  extends  towards 
Tyrnaw,  and  to  the  Danube *. 

The  principal  part  of  the  road  from  Bakabanya  to 
Sehemnitz  exhibits  that  grandeur  of  scenery  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  best  pictures  of  Gaspar  Poussin  :  but  some  parts 
of  it  display  the  richer  and  milder  dispositions  of  landscape 
characteristic  of  the  paintings  of  Claude.  The  views  of 
Sehemnitz  in  approaching  the  town,  and  of  Wind-schadt  and 
Siegelsberg  before  reaching  it,  would  be  considered,  by  all 
admirers  of  beautiful  scenery,  as  well  worth  a  journey 
thither,  independently  of  any  other  inducement.  The  road, 
although  constructed  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  is  not 
inferior,  either  in  breadth  or  excellence,  to  any  of  the  roads 
about  London;  and  the  traveller,  surrounded  by  the  sublimest 
natural  scenery,  sees  to  his  surprise  the  greatest  artificial 
labours  accomplished  with  neatness,  ornament,  and  economy; 
beautiful  roads  through  recesses,  and  over  steeps,  that 
would  otherwise  be  impassable ;  churches  crowning  the 
most  elevated  summits ;  towns  and  villages ;  gardens  and 
vineyards;  all  decorating,  without  diminishing,  the  wild 

grandeur 


(1)  Born’s  Travels  through  the  Bannat,  &c.  p.  193.  Lond.  1777. 
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grandeur  of  the  Hungarian  Alps.  If,  for  any  other  country 
and  climate  than  his  own,  an  Englishman  were  disposed  to 
quit  his  native  land,  he  might  well  be  tempted  to  fix  his 
residence  in  this  part  of  Hungary ;  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature,  where  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  their  elevated 
situation,  breathe  a  pure,  wholesome,  and  bracing  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  and  are  remarkable  for  active  industry,  and  civility 
to  strangers.  By  whatsoever  side  Schemnitz  is  approached, 
there  is  a  full  hour’s  ascent  before  getting  thither:  but  the 
acclivity  has  been  rendered  as  easy  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it;  and  in  no  part  of  it  will  the  stranger  complain  of 
being  retarded. 

Upon  our  arrival,  we  found  the  town  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  two  princes,  Anton  and  Reiner ,  brothers  of 
the  Emperor.  The  inn  to  which  we  were  conducted 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  perhaps  superior  to  every  other 
in  Europe;  and  certainly  as  the  cleanest  in  the  world. 
Such  was  the  extraordinary  neatness  of  the  apartments,  and 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  that  we  would  not  permit 
the  servants  to  bring-  our  baggage  into  the  chambers  we 
occupied.  It  is  true  that  this  might  be  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  expectation,  universally  entertained  at  the  time, 
that  the  town  would  become  filled  with  visitants  of  rank 
from  Vienna ,  accompanying  the  suite  of  the  two  Princes  : 
but  the  houses  of  Schemnitz  are  generally  kept  clean : 
many  of  them  might  vie,  in  this  respect,  with  the  neatest 
dwellings  in  Holland.  There  is  here  a  College  of  Mines ; 
and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  national  importance  of 
the  science  of  Mineralogy  more  fully  manifested.  The 

College 
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College  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  students,  of 
all  nations ;  but  principally  from  Germany.  There  was 
one  student,  however,  even  from  Spain  ;  where  mineralogy 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  belonging 
to  this  College  is  very  spacious  ;  and  it  is  well  furnished, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  with  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  making  experiments.  There  are  two  Professors  who 
deliver  public  lectures,  Passern  and  Molding ;  besides  a 
number  of  persons  employed  in  giving  private  instruction. 
Professor  Passern  delivered  lectures  in  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy.  Professor  M'ohling  s  lectures  were  confined  to 
the  mechanical  arts ,  and  to  the  labours  necessary  in  mining 
operations  :  these  Lectures  were  illustrated  by  a  great  variety 
of  models  and  mechanical  instruments.  Professor  Mohling 
also  bears  the  title  of  a  Counsellor  of  Mines.  Soon  after  our 
arrival,  we  waited  upon  these  gentlemen  :  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  do  justice,  in  this  brief  acknowledgment,  either  to 
the  hospitality  with  which  they  received  us,  or  to  their  patient 
and  unremitted  attention  to  all  our  inquiries  ;  and  to  the 
readiness  of  their  communications  upon  all  subjects,  when 
we  applied  to  them  for  information.  They  conducted  us  to 
the  Laboratory ,  where  we  found  the  students  busily  occupied 
in  essaying  the  different  ores,  and  in  other  experiments  of 
metallurgic  chemistry.  These  young  men,  who  appeared  to 
be  generally  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  or 
upwards,  wore  the  uniform  of  the  mines.  Some  of  them  were 
of  noble  families;  but  the  same  uniform ,  designating  an  officer 
of  the  mines,  is  worn  by  all  the  students,  from  the  prince  to  the 
son  of  a  peasant.  It  consists  of  a  jacket  of  grey  cloth,  with 
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gold  epaulets  ;  black  pantaloons  ;  a  girdle  of  black  leather, 
with  a  gold  clasp  in  front ;  and  a  short  black  leather  apron, 
which  is  the  most  singular  part  of  the  dress,  as  it  is  not  worn 
in  front,  but  hangs  behind.  In  this  uniform  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  properly  clad,  even  to  go  to  Court,  if  it  were 
necessary ;  wearing  it  at  the  public  balls  and  assemblies  : 
and  the  same  dress  was  worn,  upon  all  public  occasions,  by 
the  two  brothers  of  the  Emperor ,  during  the  time  they 
remained  in  Schemnitz. 

May  15.— As  we  desired  to  accompany  their  Highnesses 
during  their  descent  into  the  mines,  and  they  were  not 
expected  before  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  we  hastened 
forward  to  Cremnitz,  that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  the 
interval  before  their  arrival  to  visit  the  works  at  that  place. 
The  road  to  Cremnitz  lies  nearly  due  north  of  Schemnitz. 
It  passes  through  forests,  and  beneath  hanging  woods,  or 
by  the  side  of  rivers,  among  the  most  beautiful  villages.  The 
first  half  of  this  distance  is  by  a  descent,  from  Schemnitz  to 
a  place  called  Yalack.  At  two  hours’  distance  from  Schemnitz , 
we  came  to  what  is  called  the  Lead  Foundry,  and  halted  to 
visit  the  fabric.  It  consists  of  several  furnaces,  employed  in 
roasting  pulverized  galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  so"as  to 
expel  the  sulphur.  This  powder  is  spread  out  over  a  very 
lengthened  superficies,  upon  the  whole  of  which  a  flame 
is  powerfully  and  continually  impelled;  being  confined 
at  the  same  time  beneath  the  low  arched  roof  of  the 
furnace;  the  workmen  from  time  to  time  raking  the 
galena  as  it  becomes  partially  fused,  until  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  is  driven  off.  After  leaving  Yalack,  we  ascended  the 
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chap.  iv.  Hungary.  Rain  fell  abundantly.  Fortunately  for  us, 

Cremnitz.  upon  our  arrival  at  Cremnitz,  a  young  Italian  of  Trieste, 

named  Gayio,  hearing  of  the  coming  of  strangers,  called 
at  the  inn;  and  after  introducing  himself  as  an  agent 
of  the  mines  and  inspector  of  the  mint,  offered  to  conduct 
us  to  every  thing  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  to  his  kindness 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  accurate  information  we 
obtained  respecting  every  thing  that  regards  the  mines 
of  Cremnitz .  Having  first  obtained  permission  from  the 
magistrates  and  superior  officers,  he  conducted  us  to  the 
principal  mine,  prepared  for  the  coming  ot  the  two  Archdukes. 
This  mine  is  the  private  property  of  individuals  :  it  was 
visited  by  Joseph  the  Second,  by  Maximilian,  and  by  other 
princes;  being  always  selected  for  that  purpose,  owing  to 
Gold  Mine.  the  extraordinary  facility  of  its  entrance,  lhe  passage  into  it 
is  so  commodious,  that  we  were  conducted  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  horses,  which  had  been  placed  ready  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Archdukes.  We  were  two  hours  employed  in 
the  examination  of  its  interior;  being  conducted  to  the  vein 
of  gold  ore  by  levels  kept  everywhere  clean  and  dry.  The 
miners  were  then  employed  in  digging  this  ore  ;  and  as  they 
had  laid  open  a  very  rich  part  of  it,  we  took  the  picks  into  our 
hands,  and  fell  to  work  ourselves,  that  we  might  the  better 
understand  the  nature  of  the  vein.  It  consisted  of  white 
Appearance  quartz  containing  auriferous  silver  ore,  and  aunfeious 
pyrites.  The  latter,  when  properly  stamped  and  washed, 
yielded  from  two  to  three  drachms  of  gold  in  the  hundred. 
The  direction  of  the  vein  was  north  and  south,  being  at  the 
same  time  inclined  from  the  west  towards  the  cast,  according 

to  an  angle  which  varies  from  25°  to  30°  and  40°.  We 

brought 
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brought  away  several  specimens  of  the  ore,  which  we 
detached  ourselves  from  the  vein.  Like  many  of  the 
Hungarian  auriferous  ores ,  it  consists  of  clay ,  quartz ,  galena , 
and  the  oxide  of  iron ,  traversing  a  poi'phyritic  rock  beneath  a 
superincumbent  stratum  of  slate.  T^o  the  east  of  Cremnitz , 
it  is  separated  from  Newsohl  by  a  steep  mountain  of  the 
same  porphyritic  rock ,  covered  with  slate.  Some  years  ago, 
the  superficies  of  this  mine ,  being  too  much  excavated, 
gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  cavity  of  the  mine,  leaving 
an  opening,  in  the  form  of  a  vast  and  frightful  crater, 
like  that  of  Fahlun  copper-mine  in  Sweden,  where  the 
same  accident  occurred.  When  we  had  brought  our 
specimens  of  the  ore  out’  of  the  mine,  and  examined 
them  by  day-light,  we  perceived  that  they  all  consisted  of 
the  same  substance;  that  is  to  say,  of  auriferous  quartz, 
speckled  with  minute  glittering  particles  of  auriferous 
pyrites,  and  penetrated  either  by  a  buff-coloured  clay,  or  by 
an  argentiferous  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  the  oxide  of  iron. 
Having  visited  the  interior  of  this  mine,  Signor  Gayio 
conducted  us  to  the  Imperial  Mine,  to  view  the  enormous 
machinery  by  which  the  pumps  are  worked  for  draining 
water  from  the  mines;  and  the  ore  and  rubble  raised;  and  the 
workmen  conveyed  up  and  down.  In  every  thing  we 
witnessed,  both  here  and  in  Transylvania,  the  art  of  mining 
is  conducted  upon  so  magnificent  a  scale,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  such  discreet  economy,  that  it  must  be  confessed 
the  Germans  have  left  other  nations  far  behind  them  in 
managing  these  important  resources  of  national  wealth. 
This  is  the  first  impression,  made  by  viewing  their  superior 

skill 
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skill  and  industry  in  the  art  of  mining ;  the  apparent  ease, 
neatness,  and  advantage,  with  which  the  works  are  carried 
on;  the  spacious  entrances  to  their  mines;  their  dry,  airy, 
and  cleanly  levels;  and  the  great  encouragement  given  to 
the  study  of  miner do gy ,  and  to  all  mining  speculations. 
But  upon  a  strict  inquiry  made  into  the  statistics  of  the 
mines  of  Cremnitz,  a  second  impression  followed :  it  then 
seemed  to  us  as  if  their  golden  age  was  passed  ;  owing  to 
conviction  we  had  ot  the  poverty  of  th e  German  Government, 
and  of  its  inability  to  advance  the  sums  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  works.  There  are  several  mines  at  Cremnitz ;  some 
belonging  to  individuals,  others  to  the  Crown.  With  regard 
to  those  belonging  to  the  Crown,  upon  the  success  of 
which  the  welfare  of  all  the  others  depended,  such  had 
been  the  distracted  state  of  the  continental  affairs,  that 
Government,  of  late  years,  had  been  compelled  to  appropriate 
to  other  purposes  the  money  necessary  for  their  support : 
in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  the  public  works  languished,  and  the  directors  had 
been  induced  to  have  recourse  to  many  impolitic  and 
frivolous  expedients.  The  average  profit  of  these  mines  to 
individuals  is  reckoned  as  about  equal  to  the  gains  derived 
from  them  by  Government . 

We  shall  now  detail  the  whole  process  for  the  reduction 
of  the  ore,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  excavation,  until 
the  developement  of  the  precious  metals;  as  the  same 
mode  of  treatment  is  used  for  all  the  Hungarian  ores,  and  they 
aie  all  brought  to  Cremnitz  to  be  smelted.  Of  the  precious 
metals  contained  in  the  Cremnitz  ore,  silver  being  pre¬ 
dominant. 
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dominant,  the  value  of  the  ore  is  always  estimated  according  chap.  iv. 
to  the  silver:  and  as  it  was  said  of  the  Bakabanya  ore,  that  '  Y 
one  mark  of  the  gold  contained  from  three  to  four  lotos  of 
silver,  so  at  Cremnitz  they  reckon  the  average  value  of  the 
ore  by  saying  that  one  mark  of  the  silver  contains  from  nine 
to  twenty  d enters  of  gold.  The  last  process,  that  of  separating 
the  gold  and  silver,  is  very  curious  ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
be  minute  in  its  explanation.  Of  all  the  works  seen  at 
Cremnitz,  those  of  the  grand  Laboratory  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  the  most  interesting ;  because  they  relate  to 
an  operation  which  is  no  where  else  conducted  upon  so 
grand  a  scale,  nor  indeed  does  there  exist  such  a  National 
laboratory  in  any  other  country.  Although  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  finest  chemical  exhibitions  in  the 
world,  it  is  rarely  shewn  to  strangers.  Germans  delight 
in  making  a  mystery  of  every  thing;  but  this  process  for 
the  separation  of  the  gold  and  silver  being  one  of  the 
principal  resources  of  their  empire,  foreigners  ought  not 

to  wonder  at  any  difficulty  hitherto  found  in  obtaining 
admission  to  the  Laboratory. 


T.  The  first  operation  with  the  produce  of  the  mine  is  of  Process  for 
course  that,  common  to  all  mines,  of  stamping  the  ore.  But  ““ 
the  richer  ores  are  not  submitted  to  the  stamping  machines'. 

They  are  carefully  broken  with  hammers  into  small  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  beans;  which  being  mixed  with  lead, 

a  single 


(1)  The  rule  is  this when  a  quintal  (one  hundred  weight)  of  the 
contain  two  lotos  of  silver,  it  is  sent  to  the  stamping  machines. 


ore  does  not 
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chap.  iv.  a  single  operation  of  the  furnace  is  sufficient  for  their 
reduc  lion1. 

With  regard  to  the  common  ores,  after  being  stamped  and 

washed,  they  are  brought,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  or 

sand,  to  Cremnitz.  Here  they  are  exposed  to  what  is  called 

Crude  fusion,  the  crude  fusion ;  being  simply  smelted  into  a  compound 

• 

regains,  which  is  called  lech ;  consisting  of  all  the  following 
metals,  besides  sulphur , — gold,  silver,  lead,  coppei ,  non , 
arsenic ,  bismuth ,  and  cobalt. — This  is  th e  first  operation. 


Evaporation 
of  the 
Sulphur. 


II.  The  second  operation  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the 
lech,  or  result  of  the  first  crude  fusion.  This  is  exposed  to 
a  furnace,  the  fire  of  which  is  regulated  in  the  following 
manner.  First,  there  is  placed  a  layer  of  wood ;  then  a 
layer  of  charcoal  ;  and,  lastly,  a  layer  of  the  lech ,  broken 
into  pieces.  The  fuel  being  ignited,  the  lech  is  here  roasted 
for  the  evaporation  of  the  sulphur. 


Enriched 

fusion. 


III.  A  third  operation  then  follows.  After  the  lech  has 
been  roasted,  they  add  to  it  powder  of  the  richer  ores; 
and  the  whole  is  smelted  in  another  furnace.  This  is  called 
the  second  fusion,  or  the  fusion  enriched. 


IY .  The  result,  or  regulus,  obtained  from  the  second  fusion, 
is  then  carried  to  another  furnace.  Here  it  is  again  smelted, 

with 


(1)  That  is  to  say,  it  is  reduced  to  a  regulus,  containing  lead,  and  silver  and  gold . 
the  separation  of  these  metals  is  described  in  the  sequel. 
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with  the  addition  of  the  richest  ores.  This  third  fusion  is  tctlA^- 1V 
called  the  fusion  upon  lead ;  because  when  the  furnace  is  The  Fusion 

1  upon  Lead . 

tapped,  and  the  metal  begins  to  flow  into  a  receiver  made 
with  charcoal  and  clay,  they  cast  lead  upon  it2 :  this,  after 
melting,  combines  with  the  gold  and  silver,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  During  this  operation,  the  lighter 
metals — such  as  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  arsenic — 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  raked  off  in  the  form  of  scoricz, 
which  they  carry,  as  lech,  to  be  fused  again  in  the  first 
operation.  The  lead  thus  combined  with  gold  and  silver 
is  collected  into  large  crucibles,  and  carried  to  the  fourth 
fusion,  or  fifth  operation,  for  the  separation  of  the  lead. 

This  will  now  be  described. 

V.  The  furnace  used  for  the  separation  of  the  lead  is  Purification 

Furnace. 

called  a  purification  furnace.  The  shape  of  it  resembles 
a  hollow  sphere,  whereof  the  upper  part  is  so  contrived,  that 
it  may  be  taken  off  like  a  lid,  being  raised  by  large  chains3. 

Here  the  richest  ores  that  can  be  procured  are  added  to  the 
compound  of  lead,  silver,  and  gold :  and  the  whole  is  fused  ; 
not  with  charcoal,  but  by  means  of  a  flame  drawn  over 
the  superficies,  uninterruptedly,  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
the  least.  During  this  process,  the  lead  becomes  calcined. 

A  portion 

*  r  ,  ,  •  -  1 

(2)  Sometimes,  instead  of  casting  pure  lead  into  the  receiver,  they  use  for  this  purpose 
an  ore  of  lead,  as  galena,  which,  by  the  intense  heat,  fuses  in  the  same  manner,  amidst 
the  other  metals. 

(3)  A  beautiful  model  of  the  purification  furnace  is  exhibited  to  the  students  at 
Schemnitx,  by  Professor  Molding :  but  even  the  model  is  of  enormous  size  j  and  without 
an  engraved  representation,  the  description  of  it  must  be  defective. 
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CHA?’  IV  '  A  Portion  °f  is  absorbed  by  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
consisting  of  wood- ashes  and  silica  ,*  another  portion  escapes 
in  a  gaseous  form;  but  the  greater  part  is  raked  off 
as  it  rises  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  galena ,  by  men 
employed  with  instruments  for  that  purpose.  During  all 
this  operation,  the  gold  and  silver  concentrate  more  and 
more  ;  until  at  the  last  they  are  found,  pure  and  combined 
together  in  a  cake  of  metal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  purification 
furnace.  Then  follows  the  sixth,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  operations  that  of  separating  the  gold  from  the 
silver. 


Beautiful 
process  of 
separating 
the  Gold 
from  the 
Silver. 


VI.  The  cake,  or  combined  regulus  of  gold  and  silver 
obtained  from  the  purification  furnace,  is  separated  into  thin 
pieces  in  this  manner.  It  is  melted,  and,  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  cast  into  cold  water.  By  this  means  it  is  obtained 
with  a  very  extended  superficies,  and  easily  divided  into  a 
number  of  thin  scales.  These  are  put  into  immense  glass 
retorts,  of  a  spherical  form,  nearly  filled  with  nitric  acid. 
Here  the  silver  dissolves  ;  a  gentle  heat  being  communicated 
to  the  retorts,  to  accelerate  the  solution.  It  has  been 
usual  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  great  Laboratory  where 
this  takes  place ,  but  as  we  had  witnessed  every  operation, 
we  were  also  permitted  to  view  the  interior  of  this  chamber. 
The  sight  was  beautiful.  It  was  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall, 
filled  with  enormous  globes  of  glass,  ranged  in  even  rows, 
whence  the  nitrous  gas  was  escaping,  in  red  fumes,  to  the 
roof;  the  solution  of  the  silver  being  visible  in  all  of  them, 
by  the  effervescence  it  caused ;  the  gold  falling  at  the  same 

time. 
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time,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  to  the  bottom  of  every  chap,  iv.^ 
retort.  After  the  solution  of  the  silver  is  completely  effected, 
the  acid  containing  the  silver,  by  augmenting  the  heat,  is 
made  to  pass  into  another  retort,  and  the  gold  is  left  behind 
in  the  former  vessel.  Afterwards,  increasing  the  heat  to  a 
great  degree  on  the  side  of  the  silver,  the  whole  of  the  acid 
is  driven  off,  and  the  silver  remains  beautifully  crystallized 
within  the  retort.  All  the  glass  globes  containing  the  crystal¬ 
lized  silver  are  then  cast  into  a  common  furnace,  where  the 
glass,  by  its  levity  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
is  removed  in  the  form  of  scorice.  This  is  the  last  operation. 

The  gold  is  smelted  into  ingots  of  12,000  florins  each. 

The  annual  produce  of  gold  and  silver  at  Cremnitz  amounts  Average  Pro- 

7  r  .  duce  of  the 

to  800,000  marks  of  silver,  and  3000  of  gold.  The  nitric  Mines. 
acid,  of  which  such  an  immense  proportion  is  used  in 
separating  the  gold  from  the  silver,  is  not  wasted  during  the 
process;  much  of  it  is  collected  during  its  evaporation, 
to  be  used  again.  A  great  quantity  of  this  acid  is  made  in 
the  Laboratory,  by  distilling  equal  parts  of  sulphat  of  iron  and 
nitrat  of  potass ;  the  product  falling  into  the  large  glass 
retorts  before  mentioned.  In  the  essaying  laboratory,  instead  Essaying- 

_  ,  house. 

of  the  long  process  we  have  described  for  extracting  the 
precious  metals  from  their  ores,  two  simple  and  easy 
experiments  are  sufficient.  The  first  is  a  trial  of  the 
pulverized  ore  by  cupellation.  About  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
pulverized  ore,  first  weighed,  is  put  into  a  small  cupel, 
made  of  calcined  bones  :  this  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a  powerful  furnace,  the  lead,  semi-metals,  &c.  are  either 
absorbed  by  the  cupel,  or  they  are  sublimed :  nothing 
vol.  iv.  4  t  remains. 
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remains  afterwards  in  the  cupel,  but  a  small  bead  of 
combined  gold  and  silver;  and  by  the  proportion  of  its 
weight  to  the  original  weight  of  the  ore,  the  value  of  the 
latter  is  determined.  The  gold  is  then  separated  from  the 
silver,  by  the  solution  of  the  latter  in  nitric  acid ;  and  the 
difference  of  the  weight  of  the  gold,  from  the  whole  weight 
of  the  two  metals  combined,  determines  the  quantity  of 
silver  dissolved  by  the  acid.  We  were  permitted  to  practise 
these  experiments  in  the  essaying  laboratory ,  and  to  bring 
away  with  us  the  results,  together  with  specimens  of  the 
ore,  in  the  various  appearances  it  assumes  during  the  six 
different  operations  to  which  it  is  exposed.  An  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  their  richest  ore  contained  from  four  to 
five  marks  of  silver;  and  each  mark  of  the  silver  about 
fifteen  deniers  of  gold.  We  next  saw  the  Mint.  At 
this  time  six  machines  were  employed  day  and  night, 
with  four  men  to  each.  They  used  what  are  called  swinging 
levers;  coining  only  pieces  of  seven  creutzers.  A  long  time 
had  elapsed  since  there  had  been  a  gold  coinage.  All  the 
silver  bullion  sent  from  England  to  Germany  was  brought 
here  for  coinage  :  it  was  considered  as  being  remarkable  for 
its  great  purity.  Their  specimens  of  gold  ore,  even  when 
it  is  most  rich,  have  nothing  beautiful  in  their  appearance. 
We  bought,  however,  at  Cremnitz,  other  minerals,  that  were 
both  beautiful  and  rare.  The  most  remarkable  are  mentioned 
in  a  Note1 2 3 4. 

The 

(l)  1.  Red  antimonial  silver,  crystallized,  containing  gold. 

2.  Sulphuret  of  silver,  crystallized  in  cubes,  containing  gold.  J 

3.  Phosphat  of  lead,  crystallized  in  hexagons. 

4.  Pearl 
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The  situation  of  Cremnitz  is  so  elevated,  that  the  Church 
of  St.  John ,  near  the  town,  is  believed  to  stand  upon  the 
highest  point  of  all  Hungary* .  Notwithstanding  the  fine 
season  of  the  year  when  we  visited  this  place,  we  were  glad 
to  have  our  rooms  heated  with  stoves.  It  is  the  oldest  of 
all  the  towns  where  there  are  mines:  and  of  the  seven  famous 
mining  districts — those  of  Schemnitz,  Cremnitz,  Neusohl , 
Ko n igsberg ,  Hctkabanya,  Libeten,  and  Filn  —  Cremnitz, 
although  not  the  most  abundant  in  precious  ore,  is  said  to 
be  the  richest.  Its  deepest  mine  has  been  worked  to  the 
depth  of  three  hundred  fathoms:  but  there  are  several  mines 
here ;  some  belonging  to  the  Crown ;  and  others  divided 
into  shares  among  a  number  of  private  individuals:  by 
purchasing  one,  or  more,  any  person  is  allowed  to  become 
a  proprietor. 


4.  Pearl  spar,  in  spheroidal  tubercles,  upon  silver  ore. 

5.  Molyldenous  silver,  crystallized,  containing  gold. 

6.  Native  gold,  crystallized,  as  found  at  Cremnitz. 

7.  The  richest  gold  ore  of  Bakalanya  ;  exhibiting  a  vein  of  auriferous  quartz 

between  a  vein  of  auriferous  pyrites,  and  a  vein  of  argentiferous  galena, 
containing  gold. 

8.  Native  gold  of  Bo'itza  in  Transylvania,  crystallized  in  octahedrons. 

Q.  Primary  crystals  of  quartz,  in  the  cubic  form  ■,  not  pseudomorphose. 

10.  Red  pycnite  from  Moravia,  traversing  quartz. 

(2)  Description  Chronologique  et  Geographique  du  Royaume  de  la  Hongrie,  &c. 
p.  40.  Cologne,  1686. 


South  East  View  of  Viemxa.. 
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FROM  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINES  OF  CREMNIPZ, 

TO  VIENNA. 

f  - 

Arrival  of  two  young  Princes — Spurious  Minerals — Mines  of  Schemnitz 

_ Theresa-schadt  —  Hospital  Fein  —  Qberbiber-stohln  Johan-schadt 

— Stephano-schadt — Green-stohln — Produce  of  the  Mines— Manner  of 
working  them  —  Number  of  Miners  —  Expense  of  Government- 
Average  Value  of  the  Schemnitz  Ore—  Wind-schadt  Mine—  Population 

_ Subterraneous  reception  of  the  Archdukes — Hydraulic  Machine 

Honours  paid  to  their  Highnesses — Description  of  a  Wash-house,  oi 
Lavatory  for  the  Ores— Minerals  of  Schemnitz— Experiments  in  the 
Laboratory— Council-chamber  of  the  Imperial  Mines—  Paquer-stohln 
Mine— Review  of  the  Corps  of  Miners- Collection  of  Models— 

Geology  of  the  auriferous  mountains— Town  of  Schemnitz— Cataract 

near 
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near  Neusohl — Departure from  Schemnitz — Stamboch — Bath — Lewa 
—  Verebely  —  Newtra  —  Frey  staclt  —  Tyrnaw  —  Sarfo  —  Czehles  — 
Palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy — Presburg — Population — Posonium — 
History  of  Presburg  —  State  of  Literature — Wines  of  Hungary — 
Theatre  —  Person  of  the  Emperor — Passage  of  the  Danube — 
Altemberg — Reiglesbrun — Fischamend — Vienna — Concluding  Obser¬ 
vations. 


VV  e  left  Cremnitz  ( May  16)  in  the  afternoon,  and  returned 
to  Schemnitz.  PJere  we  found  all  the  inhabitants  assembled, 
waiting  the  coming  of  the  young  Princes  ;  the  windows 
being  filled  with  spectators.  The  town  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  noise  of  cannon  announced  their 
approach.  It  was,  however,  nearly  midnight  before  they 
arrived :  a  great  concourse  of  the  miners  and  other  spectators 
preceding  the  carriages,  and  shouting  “  Vivat /”  gave  us  the 
first  news  of  their  being  in  the  town.  The  whole  procession 
passed  the  windows  of  our  inn.  Never  did  Princes  travel 
with  less  ostentation.  The  two  Archdukes  were  in  a 
common  German  waggon ,  drawn  by  the  horses  of  the 
peasants,  with  peasants  for  their  postillions  :  they  were 
followed  by  a  train  of  similar  vehicles,  and  some  baggage- 
carts.  During  the  whole  night,  the  noise  of  drums,  musical 
instruments,  and  fire-works,  kept  up  a  rejoicing  in  the 
streets  until  the  morning. 

May  17. — We  were  occupied  the  whole  day  in  inspecting, 
buying,  and  packing  minerals,  assisted  by  the  two  professors, 
Passern  and  Mohling,  who  came  to  visit  us.  Some 
specimens  of  crystallized  sulphuret  of  antimony  being  offered 
to  us  for  sale,  containing  flakes  of  native  gold  among  the 
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crystals,  Professor  Mohling  suspected  that  the  association 
had  been  artificially  contrived ;  and  upon  placing  the 
specimens  in  hot  water,  the  gold  became  disengaged  from  a 
gum  cement,  and  the  trick  was  manifest.  This  induced  us 
to  submit  our  Transylvanian  specimens  to  the  same  trial, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  proved  equally  spurious;  that  is  to 
say,  the  antimony  and  the  gold  were  severally  genuine,  but 
their  association  was  false.  Professor  Mohling,  and  one 
of  the  students,  Mr.  Pistl,  dined  with  us.  From  these 
gentlemen,  and  from  our  own  subsequent  observations,  we 
obtained  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  Mines  of 
Schemnitz. 

The  whole  town  of  Schemnitz  is  undermined ;  and  to 
such  a  degree,  that  some  of  the  houses  have  already  fallen, 
owing  to  excavations  beneath  their  foundations.  All  the 
metallic  veins  extend  north  and  south;  their  inclination  or 
dipping  being  from  west  to  east,  at  an  angle  of  about  6o°. 
They  run  parallel  to  each  other.  The  principal  veins  are 
six  in  number ;  but  there  are  many  smaller  ramifications 
from  these,  which  often  prove  very  rich.  The  six  principal 
veins  are  as  follow  ;  beginning  from  the  west,  and  proceeding 
eastward. 

I.  The  first  is  called  Theresa- schadt.  In  this  vein  the 
matrix  of  the  ore  is  principally  clay,  and  red  ferruginous 
jasper,  or  sinople,  so  penetrated  by  clay,  and  by  the 
oxide  of  iron,  that  it  is  often  friable.  The  ore  itself  is  for 
the  most  part  lead,  the  matrix  being  everywhere  traversed 
by  small  veins  and  crystals  of  quartz.  The  average  width 
of  this  vein  is  two  fathoms  :  its  depth  unknown. 


II.  The 
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II.  The  second  is  called  the  Hospital  vein,  and  corresponds 
with  that  of  Theresa  ;  but  it  is  broader,  being  about  twenty- 
two  fathoms  wide,  although  not  pure  throughout  this  width. 
It  contains  many  foreign  substances  belonging  to  the 

mountain  in  which  it  lies.  It  is  distant  from  the  Theresa 
vein  120  fathoms. 
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HI*  third  vein,  or  parallel,  eastward  of  the  preceding,  oberbiber- 

is  called  Oberbiber-stohln.  From  this  vein  the  whole  county 
of  the  mines  receives  its  appellation.  Its  ores  are  divided 
into  128  shares;  whereof  125  belong  to  the  Crown,  and 
three  to  individuals.  The  distance  of  the  Oberbiber-stohln 
fiom  that  of  the  Hospital  is  eighty  fathoms.  This  vein 
differs  essentially,  in  its  nature,  from  the  others.  The  matrix 
of  the  ore  is  clay,  but  without  sinople :  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  lime,  and  a  small  portion  o {quartz;  but  the  principal 
part  of  its  crystallizations  are  due  to  the  lime. 

The  fourth  vein  is  called  Johan-schadt.  It  contains  johan-scbadt. 
the  same  ores  as  the  third ;  the  best  being  found  at  a  great 
depth.  Its  distance  from  the  Oberbiber-stohln  equals  a 
hundred  fathoms. 

V.  The  fifth  vein  is  that  of  Stephano-schadt ,  at  present  stephano- 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  mines  of  Schemnitz.  This  vein 
occurs  between  Schemnitz  and  Wind-schadt :  and  it  should 
rather  be  considered  as  an  assemblage  of  several  contiguous 
parallel  veins  than  of  one  alone,  reaching  to  the  breadth  of 
eight  fathoms;  but  since  the  intermediary  minerals  are  rich 
in  precious  ore,  a  name  has  been  given  to  the  whole  as  of  a 
single  vein.  Its  distance  from  that  of  Johan-schadt  is 
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300  fathoms.  The  works  carried  on  in  this  vein  are  upon  a 
more  magnificent  scale  than  in  any  of  the  others;  the 
galleries  are  better  constructed,  and  the  machinery  is  of 
greater  magnitude,  and  more  costly  :  but  it  is  never  exhibited 
to  strangers  ;  even  their  Highnesses  the  Archdukes  were  not 
permitted  to  descend  into  this  mine. 

VI.  The  sixth  vein  is  that  of  Green-stohln,  a  vein  hardly 
known.  It  is  the  last  which  has  been  discovered  at 
Schemnitz.  The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  schistus,  indurated 
clay,  and  pyrites. 

The  two  first  veins  lie  near  to  the  surface,  and  are  very 
rich  :  they  were  the  earliest  discovered.  The  remains  of 
their  rich  ores  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schemnitz,  to  the 
north  of  all  the  other  mines.  The  riches  of  the  third  and 
fourth  veins  lie  at  the  depth  of  looo  fathoms,  upon  the 
south  of  Schemnitz,  towards  Wind-schadt .  The  greatest 
produce  of  the  Schemnitz  ores,  and  which  continued  only 
during  eight  or  ten  years,  was  derived  from  a  ramification  of 
the  third  vein,  distant  2000  fathoms  south  of  the  town, 
and  called  Siegelsherg.  In  the  year  1763,  the  proprietors 
obtained,  in  one  week,  1763  marks  of  silver :  the  manner 
of  calculating  being  always,  as  before  stated,  how  many 
lotos  of  silver  are  contained  in  a  hundred  weight  of  the  ore , 
and  how  many  deniers  of  gold  in  every  mark  of  the  silver. 
From  the  fifth  vein,  that  of  Stephano-schadt ,  in  the  short  space 
of  fourteen  days,  were  obtained  700  marks  of  pure  silver. 
Eight  men  having  sunk  a  shaft  into  the  same  vein,  realized 
in  fifteen  days  a  clear  profit  of  80,000  florins.  During  the 

time 
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time  they  were  employed  in  this  work,  they  made  their 
appearance  with  visages  as  black  as  if  their  faces  had  been 
rubbed  with  the  dust  ol  plumbago :  possibly,  this  fact  may 
serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ore.  The  mine  of 

Siegelsberg ,  at  present,  offers  little  profit ;  but  as  the  ore 
always  contains  a  portion  of  gold ,  they  continue  to  work  it, 
notwithstanding  its  poverty.  The  whole  length  of  the 
excavations  at  Schemnitz  equals  3000  fathoms  ;  and  these 
mines  have  been  worked  during  six  or  seven  centuries. 
The  quintal  (hundred  weight)  of  the  third  vein  once 
produced  2200  lotos  of  pure  silver ;  and  the  average  of 
silver  in  the  quintal  does  not  exeed,  in  general,  more 
than  from  five  to  ten  lotos  of  that  metal.  All  these  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  Imperial  mines.  Westward  of  Schemnitz 
there  are  many  other  mines ,  which  belong  only  to 

individuals:  concerning  these,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  valid 
information. 

The  manner  of  working  the  mines  is  fourfold.  First,  by 
a  horizontal  level,  following  the  direction  of  the  vein. 
Secondly,  by  an  inclined  plane,  ascending  according  to  its 
inclination  ;  forming  always  stages  of  wood,  as  galleries  for 
the  workmen.  Thirdly,  by  an  inclined  plane,  descending  in 
the  contrary  direction.  Fourthly,  by  an  excavation  on  either 
side  of  the  vein,  which  is  the  most  frequent  at  Schemnitz  ; 
owing  to  the  great  width  of  the  veins. 

The  number  of  miners  at  Schemnitz ,  employed  by  the 
Crown,  amounts  to  8000  :  at  Cremnitz  there  are  only  1500. 
Formerly  they  all  carried  arms ;  but  this  custom  no  longer 

exists. 
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^chap.  v.  exists1.  Their  payment  is  regulated  by  the  ore  which  they 
find.  "W hen  this  is  very  rich ,  they  are  paid  according  to  the 
'  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  raised:  when  it  proves  poor, 
they  receive  wages.  The  stamping-works  of  Schemnitz 
contain  a  thousand  hammers,  each  hammer  stamping  daily 
three  quintals  of  oj'e ;  and  they  are  worked  every  day  in  the 

Government.  week>  excePting  Sunday.  The  whole  expense  to  Government 
of  working  these  mines  is  estimated  at  50,000  florins 

per  month ;  and  the  profit,  clear  of  all  expense  for  the 
same  space  of  time,  amounts  to  12,000  florins.  The  average 

Average  value  value  of  the  ore  of  Schemnitz  is  thus  rated  :  a  quintal  (cwt.) 

Schemnitz  0f  the  ore  contains  from  jive  to  ten  lotos  of  silver ;  and  one 
mark  of  the  silver,  from  three  to  six  denier s  of  gold:  but 
this  is  liable  to  very  considerable  variation.  One  quintal  of 
the  ore  of  the  Oberbiber-stohln  vein  has  been  known  to  yield 
2200  lotos  of  pure  silver,  after  its  separation  from  the  gold. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  {May  1 ;,)  we  visited  Baron  de 
Sldgen,  who,  by  making  application  to  Count  de  Sporck,  the 
nobleman  entrusted  with  the  care  and  education  of  the  two 
young  Princes ,  obtained  permission  for  us  to  accompany 
them  into  the  mine  of  Wind-schadt ,  upon  the  following  day. 

May  18. — We  rose  at  six  o’clock;  and  at  seven  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Count  de  Sporck  to  their  Highnesses  the  Archdukes. 

The 


(l)  It  is  to  the  kindness  of  the  Archduke  Anton  that  the  author  owes  this  infor¬ 
mation  j  together  with  some  other  facts  concerning  the  mines  of  Schemnitx,  which  his 
Highness  condescendingly  communicated. 
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The  elder  of  the  two,  the  Archduke  Anton,  asked  many 
questions  of  our  travels,  in  all  of  which  he  displayed  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  information ;  and  kindly  invited  us  to 
accompany  him  upon  his  visit  to  the  mines  of  Cremnitz. 
Being  told  that  we  had  recently  returned  from  an  expe¬ 
dition  thither,  he  mentioned  several  things  concerning 
those  mines,  which  added  to  our  stock  of  information. 
We  then  set  out  for  the  Wind-schadt  Mine,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  In 
our  wTay  thither,  the  Count  de  Sporck  informed  us  that  there 
are  42,000  inhabitants  in  the  environs  of  Schemnitz,  almost 
all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  ?nines.  This  estimate 
rather  exceeded  the  account  given  of  their  population  by  the 
persons  resident  in  Schemnitz,  who  affirm  that  there  are 
within  the  town  25,000  inhabitants,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  individuals  employed  in  working  the  mines 
situate  in  the  environs.  Both  males  and  females  begin  to 
labour  so  early  as  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  continue 
the  employment  until  they  die.  Upon  our  arrival  at 
Wind-schadt,  we  entered  the  mine  by  a  level  floored  the  whole 
way  with  planks,  and  so  spacious,  that  three  persons,  with 
ease,  might  walk  abreast  of  each  other.  The  entrance  to 
the  mine  was  adorned  with  garlands,  in  honour  of  the  two 
Princes ;  and  a  discharge  of  artillery  announced  the  moment 
of  their  descent.  The  floor  and  sides  of  this  mine  were  so 
clean,  that  a  lady  in  her  court  apparel  might  have  accom¬ 
panied  us,  as  through  the  apartments  of  a  palace.  We 
continued  to  a  very  great  distance  along  this  level,  conducted 

by 
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by  the  light  of  torches.  When  we  reached  the  vein  at  its 
termination,  the  Archduke  Anton  asked  several  questions 
respecting  the  produce  and  associations  of  the  ore ,  proving 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  mineralogy.  By  the 
answers  given  to  his  Highness,  we  learned,  that  the  richest 
ores  of  this  mine  lie  much  lower  than  the  level  whereby  we 
entered ; — that  the  ore  upon  a  level  with  the  horizon  does 
not  contain  more  than  from  Jive  to  eight  lotos  of  silver  in 
the  quintal.  After  having  visited  two  or  three  veins,  in 
different  directions,  (those  of  the  Wind-schadt  Mine  being 
various  in  their  determination,)  we  were  conducted  to  a 
chamber  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  their  Highnesses.  As  we  approached  the  entrance, 
a  large  transparent  painting  exhibited  an  inscription, 
mentioning  the  day  on  which  the  two  Archdukes  had 
honoured  the  Wind-schadt  Mine  with  their  presence.  As 
soon  as  they  entered  the  illuminated  chamber,  a  band 
of  musicians,  stationed  in  an  elevated  gallery  of  the  mine , 
above  our  heads,  began  to  play  national  airs.  As  a  curious 
accompaniment  to  this  music,  there  were  then  seen  two 
men,  descending  through  a  shaft  of  the  mine  to  the  spot 
where  the  two  Archdukes  were  placed  :  these  persons  being 
let  down  into  the  presence  of  their  Highnesses ,  began  to 
exemplify  the  manner  in  which  the  sides  of  the  mine  are 
boarded,  and  the  timbering  applied.  After  this,  an  officer 
of  the  mines,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  miners,  descended 
into  the  lower  works ;  and  presently  returning,  brought  up 
with  him  some  specimens  of  the  ore,  and  several  beautiful 
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minerals ,  to  be  presented  to  the  two  Archdukes 1 ;  the  musicians  CHAP- v- 
continuing  to  play  during  the  whole  time.  Having  quitted 
this  mine,  we  were  conducted  to  another  part  of  the  town 
of  Wind-schadt,  where  we  descended  by  a  staircase  to  the 
depth  of  two  hundred  and  eight  fathoms  ;  and  afterwards 
along  a  level  to  a  considerable  distance,  where  we  were 
shewn  an  hydraulic  machine  for  pumping  the  mines:  it  Hyd™uiic 

.  '  Machine. 

consisted  of  two  parallel  levers,  worked  by  a  water-wheel, 
and  which  is  stopped  by  means  of  friction.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  further  description  of  such  machinery  without  models 
or  charts. 

In  the  evening,  a  comedy  was  acted  by  the  young 
students  and  ladies  of  Schemnitz.  Madame  Mohling  per¬ 
formed  the  principal  female  character :  and  after  the 
comedy  there  was  a  ball,  in  honour  of  the  Archdukes.  We  Honour5  paid 

.  .  _  ^  to  their 

were  invited  to  both.  Their  Highnesses  complimented  tire  Highnesses, 
inhabitants  by  appearing  as  miners;  wearing  the  peculiar 
dress  which  has  been  already  described  as  the  uniform 
of  the  mines ,  at  the  theatre ,  and  afterwards  at  the  hall. 

It  was  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
countenance  and  judicious  patronage  bestowed  by  the 
German  Government  upon  every  thing  connected  with  the 
science  of  mineralogy ,  and  with  the  art  of  mining.  The 

dances 


(l)  Upon  this  occasion,  their  Highnesses  most  condescendingly  presented  a  portion 
of  those  minerals  to  us.  The  Archduke  Anton  gave  to  the  author  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  crystallized  sulphuret  of  antimony;  which  he  has  since  often 
exhibited,  during  his  Mineralogical  Lectures  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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chap.  v.  dances  consisted  of  minuets  and  waltzes.  During  tho  time  the 
latter  continued,  being  stationed  with  the  two  young  princes 
in  the  center  of  the  apartment,  around  which  the  waltzers 
flew  with  surprising  velocity,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
retreating  ;  nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  an  end 
to  the  rapid  whirling  of  the  couples  thus  engaged,  until 
about  midnight,  when  the  royal  party  retired. 

May  19. — Their  Highnesses  set  out  this  day  to  visit  the 
mines  of  Newsohl  and  Cremnitz.  A  mechanist  of  Schcmnitz 
brought  to  us  a  very  ingenious  model ,  representing  the  interior 
of  one  of  those  buildings  now  established  in  many  parts  of 
Hungary  where  there  are  mines,  and  called  “  a  wash-house." 
This  sort  of  building  is  also,  and  most  properly,  denominated 
“  a  house  of  economy .”  As  we  brought  this  model  to 
England ,  where  we  have  never  seen  any  building  of  the 
same  kind,  we  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  a  wash-house 
that  we  visited  near  JVind-schadt,  in  company  with  the 
Conseiller  des  Mines.  He  assured  us,  that  since  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  ivash-houses  has  become  general,  the  gains 
derived  from  them  equal  the  whole  profit  of  working  the 
mines.  They  afford  a  curious  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  that  “necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention;”  for 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  if  the  produce  of  the  mines 
had  not  diminished,  the  wash-houses  would  never  have 
existed.  For  these  houses,  all  the  discarded  minerals 
are  now’  collected  which  have  for  ages  been  heaped  as 
waste  ;  and  all  the  stones  used  in  filling  void  places  in  the 
mines.  Women  and  children  are  employed  upon  these 
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minerals,  in  the  tv  ash- houses,  at  the  low  rate  of  four  or  five 
hreutzers  for  each  day’s  labour.  They  are  seated  at  different 
tables,  where  they  work  in  the  following  manner. 

A  series  of  washing-troughs  are  ranged  one  below 
another,  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  the  building;  having 
iron  sieves  at  the  bottom,  increasing  in  the  width  and 
coarseness  of  their  texture  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 

o 

sieve  ;  the  highest  sieve  being  wide  enough  to  let  stones  of 
a  certain  size  pass  through  ;  while  through  the  lower  sieves 
nothing  passes  but  gravel,  and  ultimately  nothing  but  sund. 
A  wheelbarrow,  filled  with  the  waste  of  the  mines,  is 
emptied  into  the  upper  trough,  and  there  washed.  All  the 
stones  that  do  not  pass  through  the  first  sieve  are  then  taken 
to  the  first  table  to  be  examined,  and  the  ores  picked  out; 
those  that  are  caught  by  the  second  sieve,  to  the  second  table  ; 
and  so  on  with  the  rest.  In  this  manner  an  immense 
quantity  ot  discarded  ores,  that  were  cast  away  when  mines 
were  less  economically  worked,  are  recovered  and  prepared 
for  smelting.  But  the  sand  which  ultimately  escapes  through 
the  lower  sieve  is  directed  with  the  streams  of  water  through 
channels,  until  it  is  made  to  fall  over  inclined  planes  covered 
with  woollen  cloths  ;  and  thus  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
tv  ash -gold  is  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  cloths;  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Gipsies  of  Transylvania  and  Walachia 
obtain  gold  dust,  by  washing  the  sands  of  their  rivers.  The 
Conseiller  assured  us  that  the  profit  from  a  single  wash-house 
is  so  great,  that  it  has,  in  many  instances,  entirely 
suspended  the  labours  of  mining  ;  in  order  to  attend  solely 
to  this  branch  of  revenue. 


r  chap.  v. 
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v  chap,  v.^  The  most  beautiful  minerals  of  Schemnitz,  (those,  indeed, 
Minerals  of  which  may  be  considered  as  almost  peculiar  to  its  mines,) 

Schemnitz. 

are  amethysts ;  invested  by  efflorescent  manganese-spar ,  in  a 
minute  crystallization  upon  the  surface  of  the  amethystine 
crystals.  The  most  valuable  are,  those  rich  sulpkurets 
of  silver,  called,  by  the  Germans,  Weisgulden  Erz*  l;  which  is  so 
malleable,  that  medals  have  been  struck  from  the  unwrought 
ore,  in  honour  of  regal  visitants  ;  particularly  of  Augustus  the 
First  of  Poland2.  We  saw  several  collections  of  minerals 
from  the  Schemnitz  mines;  and  they  all  contained  more  or 
less  of  this  ore.  The  sulphurets  of  silver  are  found  both  in 
the  massive  and  crystallized  state.  In  the  massive  state  it  is 
associated  with  white  earthy  pearl-spar,  and  with  quartz 
crystals.  Its  association  with  the  latter  is  so  remarkable,  that 
sometimes  it  appears  upon  the  tops  of  the  quartz  crystals  as 
if  it  had  been  fused  over  them  ;  or  applied  with  a  camel’s 
hair  pencil  when  in  a  moist  state3.  Sometimes  they  are 
so  penetrated  by  the  black  sulphuret  of  silver,  as  to  appear  of 

a  jet 


(1)  Literally  signifying,  (<  White-money  ore;"  because  silver  is  coined  from  it. 
This  ore  is  also  called  Glaz  Erz  ;  which  means  shining  or  vitreous  ore  :  but  the  name 
is  often  improperly  translated  glass-ore.  The  sulphuret  of  silver  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  Stephano-schadt  mine  of  Schemnitz. 

(2)  It  consists  of  eighty-five  parts  of  pure  silver,  combined  with  only  fifteen  of 
sulphur ;  being  so  fusible,  that  it  melts  even  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

(3)  The  other  minerals  of  Schemnitz,  besides  the  ores  of  gold  and  silver,  are 
exceedingly  numerous  :  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned, 

1.  Primary  crystallizations  of  quartz,  improperly  called  crystallized  chalcedony. 

Such  specimens  are  probably  brought  hither  from  Transylvania. 

2.  Phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lead,  crystallized. 


3.  Red 
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a  jet  colour  :  and  in  no  other  country  are  the  dodecahedral  v chap,  v. 
crystallizations  of  quartz  exhibited  under  such  a  variety 
of  singular  shapes  and  aggregations3 4 5 6 7 8.  Native  silver  is 
found  in  the  Stephano-schadt  mine ;  and  very  beautiful 
crystallizations  of  red  antimonial ,  or  ruby ,  silver.  Fossil 
coal  has  been  known  for  many  years,  in  different  parts  of 
Hungary.  In  the  Bannat,  it  is  found  beneath  the  stratum 
of  auriferous  sand  whence  the  Gipsies  obtain  their  wash 
gold.  Lately  it  had  been  dug  at  Schemnitz ;  but  it  was 
considered  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  an  article  of  utility. 

Professor  Passern  exhibited  to  us  some  large  specimens  of 
what  is  called  brown  coal,  found  near  Schemnitz. 

May  20. — We  were  employed  in  collecting  and  analyzing  Experiments 
minerals,  and  in  making  experiments,  in  the  public  laboratory,  Laboratory, 
with  the  students  of  the  College  of  Mines;  who  are  called 
practitioners.  Almost  all  the  students  smoke  tobacco ; 
seldom  making  their  appearance  in  a  morning  without 
tobacco-pipes  in  their  mouths.  They  had  recently 

discovered 


3.  Red  plumose  hydro-sulphurets  of  antimony,  crystallized. 

4.  Primary  diaphanous  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 

5.  Red  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  crystallized,  &c.  &c. 

6.  Red  antimonial  silver,  crystallized  in  quartz,  with  the  sulphurets  of  lead 

and  iron. 

7.  The  white  silver  of  Werner  ;  rich  in  gold.  It  is  a  triple  sulphuret  of  lead, 

iron,  and  antimony,  containing  silver  and  gold. 

8.  Beautiful  diaphanous  crystals  of  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  of  a  yellow  topaz 

colour. 

9-  Stalactite  magnesian  limestone,  investing  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes, 
&c.  &c. 

(4)  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  Scopoli  composed  a  work  entitled  “  Crystallo- 
graphia  Hungarica which  is  filled  with  these  mineral  deformities. 
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discovered  an  art  ot  varnishing  the  most  common  earthen¬ 
ware  pipes,  so  as  to  give  them  the  colours  of  the  noble  opal. 
This  is  done  simply  by  dipping  the  earthenware  in  the 
solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  after  its  separation  from 
gold,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain 
furnace .  Such  a  varnish  might  perhaps  be  introduced 
with  advantage  into  our  potteries. 

May  21. — We  visited  the  most  celebrated  collections  of 
minerals  at  Schemnitz  and  in  the  neighbourhood;  particularly 
one  (belonging  to  the  Conseiller  des  Mines  at  Wind-scbadt ) 
remarkable  tor  the  superior  beauty  and  abundance  of  the 
amethysts  it  contained.  The  owner  afterwards  conducted 
us  to  the  Council -chamber  of  the  mines  belonging  to  the 
Crown.  It  resembled  a  bank;  several  clerks  being  employed 
writing  at  their  desks.  Upon  shelves  were  exhibited  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  the  snlphurets  of  silver  that 
had  been  lately  found.  Such  specimens  are  here  exposed 
for  sale,  according  to  their  weight,  to  accommodate 
students  in  mineralogy;  without  the  smallest  increase  of 
price  in  consequence  of  their  beauty  or  rarity;  being 
estimated  only  according  to  the  value  of  the  silver  they 
contain.  We  bought  several;  and  sent  them  to  England, 

together  with  specimens  of  every  kind  of  ore  found  in  the 
Hungarian  mines1. 

_  May  22. 

(1)  There  is  one  remarkable  ore  called  (Tieger  Erz)  Tiger  Ore,  which  is  found 
also  at  Freyberg.  (See  Brochant,  “  Traite  de  Miner.’  tom.  II.  p.  134.  Paris,  1808  ) 
It  consists  of  the  black  sutpnuret  of  silver,  imbedded  in  us  matrix,  in  the  form  of  black 
spherical  nodules,  on  a  grey  porphyritic  rock  j  so  as  to  resemble  the  spots  upon  a 
tiger  s  or  leopard's  skin  :  and  hence  its  name. 
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May  22. — We  rose  at  five  this  morning,  to  accompany  chaj.  v.  ^ 
Mr.  Charles  Pistl ,  by  his  appointment,  into  the  Paquer-stohln;  Paquer-stohln 

1  Mine. 

one  of  the  largest  and  deepest  mines  of  Schemnitz,  situate 
precisely  beneath  the  dwelling  of  one  of  its  principal 
inhabitants.  We  descended  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  ; 
and  were  then  conducted,  by  levels  as  airy  and  spacious  as 
the  corridors  of  a  fine  theatre,  to  different  parts  of  the  mine, 
where  labourers  were  working  the  ore.  Here  they  shewed 
to  us  an  inscription,  containing  the  names  of  the  Emperors 
Maximilian  and  Joseph  the  Second;  with  the  dates  of  their 
respective  visits  to  the  interior  of  this  mine.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  descended  into  the  Paquer-stohln,  a.  d.  l  779.  All 
the  Imperial  mines  have  a  connection  with  each  other; 
offering,  in  their  whole  extent,  a  subterraneous  passage, 
which  reaches  to  the  astonishing  length  of  three  thousand 
fathoms,  nearly  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  sight  of  the 
interior  of  the  Paquer-stohln  convinced  us  that  there  are 
no  other  mines  in  the  world  like  those  of  Hungary.  How 
wretched  in  comparison  appear  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
and  Wales!  where  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  creep  upon 
the  hands  and  knees,  wet  through,  over  all  sorts  of  rubbish, 
in  order  to  pass  along  a  level  from  one  shaft  to  another. 

Even  the  antient  mines  of  Sweden  are  inferior  in  comparison 
with  these  of  Schemnitz.  The  mode  of  descent  into  our 
English  mines  is  always  attended  with  difficulty,  and  almost 
always  with  danger  :  but  the  inside  of  an  Hungarian  mine  mav 
be  compared  to  the  interior  arrangement  of  one  of  our  best 
frigates,  where  space  has  been  so  husbanded,  and  cleanliness 
so  strictly  maintained,  that  nothing  is  seen  out  of  its  place, 

and 
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and  there  is  room  enough  for  every  operation.  Our  ascent 
was  not  quite  so  agreeable  ;  because  curiosity  induced  us 
to  effect  a  passage  up  one  of  the  shafts ,  perpendicularly,  by 
the  side  of  the  pump :  here,  besides  the  great  fatigue  of  the 
undertaking,  we  were  constantly  exposed  to  falling  showers 
of  water  from  the  machinery.  After  some  hours,  however, 
of  great  exertion,  we  rose  once  more  into  the  town  of 
Schemnitz. 

In  the  evening,  their  Highnesses,  the  two  Archdukes , 
returned  from  Cremnitz.  The  house  of  the  Bergritter  was 
illuminated  for  their  reception,  in  the  most  elegant  manner; 
and  the  whole  corps  of  miners  was  reviewed  by  the  two 
Princes,  from  a  balcony  belonging  to  this  house.  The 
sight  was  very  striking.  The  miners  appeared  clad  in  their 
working  dresses,  bearing  all  their  implements,  as  for  their  • 
usual  labour ;  each  person  having  in  his  hand  the  lamp 
with  which  he  descends  into  the  mine.  By  an  ingenious 
and  well- contrived  movement  of  the  whole  corps,  when  the 
Archdukes  came  to  view  them  from  the  balcony,  they  were 
placed  in  such  array,  that  their  lamps,  as  they  stood,  exhibited 
the  initials  A  and  R,  in  illuminated  letters,  covering  the  whole 
square.  This  evolution  was  effected  in  an  instant;  so 
suddenly  and  so  perfectly,  that  it  had  a  very  grand  effect. 

May  23. — Professor  Molding  exhibited  and  explained  to 
us  the  collection  of  models  used  in  his  lectures  to  the 
students.  Every  part  of  the  machinery,  the  furnaces,  and 
other  works  belonging  to  the  mines,  are  modelled  upon 
a  small  scale,  and  most  ingeniously  adapted  for  the 
-instruction  of  the  students.  The  whole  cost  of  this 

apparatus , 
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apparatus ,  as  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  College,  is  defrayed  by  the  Crown ;  and  every 
possible  encouragement  and  assistance  is  given  to  the  young 
men  in  the  progress  of  their  studies:  they  are  allowed 
masters  in  all  the  branches  of  science  useful  in  mining , 
particularly  in  trigonometry ,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  chemistry , 
mineralogy ,  and  geology.  Afterwards,  we  made  an  excursion 
in  the  environs  of  Schemnitz,  with  a  view  to  examine  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity.  We 
found  them  to  consist  of  a  hard  argillaceous  porphyritic 
rock,  or  of  basalt,  or  of  slate .  To  the  north  of  Schemnitz 
is  a  hill,  fitted  up  as  a  “Mount  Calvary ,”  which  consists 
of  argillaceous  schistus,  containing  mica,  and  detached 
fragments  of  jasper,  incumbent  upon  basalt.  The  manner 
in  which  the  veins  of  metal  run,  and  the  matrices  of  their 
ores,  we  have  already  described.  All  the  water  of  the 
mines  is  collected  into  a  reservoir,  where  a  considerable 
deposit  is  made,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  mud  that 
subsides.  The  town  of  Schenmitz  itself  merits  more 
description  than  we  have  bestowed  upon  it.  From  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  territory  on  which  it  stands,  the 
buildings,  scattered  up  and  down,  some  being  stationed 
upon  eminences,  and  others  in  low  situations,  exhibit  a 
picturesque  appearance.  As  a  place  of  residence,  it  is  very 
agreeable ;  and  the  windows  and  fronts  of  the  houses, 
being  painted  of  different  colours,  give  an  air  of  gaiety  to 
the  streets1. 

In 

(l)  “  There  are  four  churches  •,  three  for  Catholics,  and  one  for  Lutherans.-  The 
inhabitants  speak  four  languages.  The  most  prevailing  tongue  is  the  Sclavonian ; 
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In  the  evening,  a  ball  was  given  in  honour  of  the  Archdukes 
by  the  citizens.  Here  they  again  appeared,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  mines;  and  gave  great  satisfaction,  by  their  general 
condescension,  and  by  the  ease  and  affability  with  which  they 
conducted  themselves.  The  Archduke  Anton  gave  us  an 
account  of  the  mines  of  Newsohl* 1 ;  and  told  us  of  a  cataract 
well  worth  seeing,  at  the  distance  of five  hours  from  Nezvsolil , 
which  he  had  visited.  His  Highness  described  it  as  the  fall 
of  a  river,  which,  in  the  first  moment  of  its  descent,  is 
divided  into  seven  parts  ;  causing  altogether  a  very 
magnificent  cascade.  Upon  this  occasion,  after  thanking 
them  for  all  the  favours  they  had  conferred  upon  us,  we 
took  leave  of  their  Highnesses. 

May  24. — This  morning,  with  great  regret,  we  bade 
adieu  to  Schemnitz,  and  to  the  many  pleasing  acquaintances 
we  had  formed  in  the  town.  Owing  to  some  mistake  made 
by  us,  or  by  the  post-master,  we  were  only  able  to  proceed 

one 


next  to  this  the  Hungarian ;  then  the  German ;  and  lastly,  the  Latin.  The  town  ig 
built  like  Moscow.  Owing  to  the  number  of  gardens  that  intervene  between  the 
buildings,  it  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground  in  proportion  to  its  size;  the  houses 
standing  like  so  many  separate  villas ;  and  a  person,  paying  visits,  has  sometimes  quite 
a  journey  to  make,  in  going  from  one  dwelling  to  another.”  Cripps's  MS.  Journal. 

(l)  At  Newsohl  are  copper  mines.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  situate  upon  the  river  Gran. 
There  is  here  a  tower  worth  seeing  :  and  the  citadel  merits  observation,  owing  to  the 
curiosity  it  contains  of  a  church  entirely  covered  with  copper,  wherein  are  many 
beautiful  figures  carved  in  wood,  and  some  reliques.  Its  bridge  is  also  noticed  as  being 
remarkable,  on  account  of  a  fine  building  erected  for  stopping  timber  that  is  floated  down 
the  Gran,  from  the  country  higher  up  the  river,  to  supply  the  works  in  the  mines. 
The  brave  Count  Charles  de  Bucquoy,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  General  of  the 
Imperial  army,  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  siege  of  Newsohl,  in  1021,  after 
taking  the  towns  of  Presburg,  Tyrnaw,  Altemberg,  and  some  others.  “  Le  Royaume 
de  la  Hongrie p.  35.  Cologne,  1(586. 
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one  station  upon  our  journey  to  Presburg ,  as  far  as  Stdmboch. 
To  this  place  the  descent  is  uninterrupted  the  whole  way 
from  Sckemnitz;  a  most  delightful  down- lull  journey,  winding 
among  mountains,  through  forests,  and  by  plantations  filled 
with  verdure  and  flowers. 

May  25.  —  From  Stamboch  we  descended  into  a  vast 
plain,  extending  the  whole  way  to  Presburg,  and  to  the 
Danube;  and  leaving  behind  us  the  great  chain  of  the 
Sarmatian  mountains,  which  separated  the  Jazyges  Met  anas  tee 
from  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Poland ',  we  came  to  Bath. 
From  this  place,  to  Lewa ,  the  country  is  quite  flat, 
abounding  in  pasture  and  corn  land.  From  Lewa  to  Verebely 
it  is  as  level  as  Flanders,  and  very  rich  in  corn.  In  going 
from  Verebely  to  Newtra2  3 4,  the  country  was  more  uneven. 
We  met  upon  the  road  a  number  of  Gipsies ,  as  vagrants  ;  who 
came  towards  us  with  music,  and  began  dancing  the  English 
hornpipe.  Afterwards  they  exhibited  an  Hungarian  dance, 
which  reminded  us  of  the  whirling  Dervishes \  At  Newtra, 

a  party 


chap.  v. 
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(2)  The  mountains  where  the  gold  mines  are  situate,  are  thus  mentioned  by 
Bonfinius.  e<  In  montibus  verb  Sarmaticis ,  qui  Metanaslas  a  Polonis  dividunt,  Crem - 
nicia,  Scemicia  (qu.  Scemniciar),  Solium  (Zoliom),  Bistricia :  in  quibus  auri  sunt 
altissimae  argentique  fodinae,  reginae  Beatrici  Matthia  rege  dono  datae.”  Ant.  Bonjin. 
Decad.  1.  lib.  i.  p.  5.  Francof.  1581. 

(3)  “  At  Newtra  there  are  Jive  or  six  hundred  houses.  The  country  around  this 
place  is  very  beautiful.  We  hired  here  such  line  horses,  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  a 
proper  conveyance  prevented  my  sending  them  to  England,  for  the  breed.  Upon 
asking  the  price  of  two  that  were  attached  by  ropes  to  our  carriage,  the  owner  said 
that  one  of  them  had  cost  Jifty-Jive  Jlorins  (about  5l.  10s.),  and  the  other  thirty-four 
Jlorins  (about  3 1.  8s.)."  Cripps's  MS.  Journal. 

(4)  See  Vol.  II.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  II.  p.  38,  &c. 
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a  party  of  hussars  were  raising  recruits  by  means  of  a 
national  dance .  Six  hussars,  standing  in  a  circle,  and  beating 
together  their  large  spurs,  kept  time  to  some  music  that 
was  playing. 

May  26. —  From  Newtra  to  Freystadt,  the  country, 
although  flat,  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  owing  to  its  great 
fertility,  its  beautiful  woods,  villages,  and  the  neatness  of 
the  houses.  The  same  scenery  continued  during  all  the 
distance  from  Freystadt,  through  Tyrnaw  to  Sarfo,  and  to 
Czekles.  Tyrnaw  makes  a  splendid  appearance  from  a 
considerable  distance,  owing  to  its  public  buildings.  It  was 
burned  down  about  the  year  1678,  and  afterwards  entirely 
rebuilt,  being  now  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Hungary. 
From  the  number  of  its  churches  and  convents,  it  has  been 
often  called  “  the  Tittle  Rome'.”  Its  population,  however, 
amounts  only  to  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  Tymaw  was 
once  the  seat  of  the  University  now  established  at  Test : 
it  was  removed  in  consequence  of  the  more  central 
situation  of  the  latter  city.  At  Czekles  there  is  a  magnificent 
palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  whom  the  author  had  formerly 
known  at  Naples,  where  this  Prince  resided  as  Minister,  in 
a  style  of  great  grandeur ;  but  his  own  palace,  in  Hungary , 
surpasses,  in  external  appearance,  any  of  the  palaces  of 
Italy.  It  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  residence  for 
the  mightiest  monarch  of  Europe.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  the  English  taste,  with  a  park  round  the  palace,  and 

green- 


(l)  See  Dr.  Townson’s  Travels  in  Hungary ,  chap.  20. 
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green-houses.  It  may  be  said  generally  of  the  small  towns 
in  this  part  of  Hungary,  that  they  exhibit  a  much  better  taste 
in  architecture  than  is  common  in  our  English  towns.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  straight ;  and  where  there  are  villas,  or 
even  the  houses  of  private  Hungarian  gentlemen,  they  are 
adorned  with  specimens  of  the  Grecian  architecture.  The 
whole  of  this  country  abounds  in  corn  and  wine.  The  roads 
are  really  superb  the  whole  way  from  Newtra  to  CzeJclesy 
and  to  Presburg. 

The  view  of  Presburg  is  beautiful ;  the  hills  being 
cultivated  for  vineyards  to  their  very  summits.  In  the 
approach  to  the  city,  on  this  side,  the  Danube  is  not  visible. 
We  found  the  town  filled  with  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  streets  crowded 
with  carriages,  owing  to  the  approaching  Diet :  the  assembly, 
however,  was  not  expected  to  open  its  proceedings  for 
some  days.  The  Emperor  had  arrived;  and  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  lodgings  at  the  principal 
inn.  The  next  day  ( May  27)  we  waited  upon  the  Governor, 
General  Merveld ;  and  upon  his  Excellency  Count  Palfy, 
the  Chancellor  of  Hungary.  His  Highness  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  was  at  the  palace  of  the  Count.  They  told  us 
that  the  Emperor  would  be  at  the  Theatre  in  the  evening, 
but  that  there  was  nothing  worth  seeing  in  the  place.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  one- 
fourth  of  whom  are  Lutherans :  and  there  are  many  Jews, 
who  are  not  suffered  to  reside  nearer  to  the  mines.  The 
Danube .  is  here  very  rapid,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  wide. 
Presburg  is  the  capital  of  a  county  that  bears  its  name ;  and 

after 
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after  the  conquest  of  Biida  by  the  Turks,  it  became  the 
capital  of  Hungary.  The  body  of  St  John,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  is  preserved  in  the  metropolitan  church.  By 
the  Hungarians  it  is  called  Poson ;  and  by  Latin  authors 
Posonium.  The  author  of  the  Itinerary  of  Germany 
mentions  it  under  this  name1.  The  Castle,  like  a 
Grecian  acropolis,  is  situate  upon  an  eminence  sloping 
towards  the  river,  which  is  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the 
town :  among  these  are  many  erected  in  the  Italian  taste, 
giving  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  streets.  The  first  notice 
of  Poson  in  the  Hungarian  Chronicles  does  not  bear  date 
anterior  to  the  eleventh  century;  when  the  citadel  was 
besieged  by  Henry  the  Third  of  Franconia,  surnamed  the 
Black,  who  succeeded  his  father  Conrade  in  10392.  Of 
Presbimj/  the  earlier  history  of  Presburg,  we  have  little  information 
Henry  the  Third,  after  he  had  reduced  the  petty  princes 
of  Italy,  made  war  upon  the  Hungarians,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  king,  Peter \ 
The  citadel  of  Posonium  is  mentioned  by  Ranzanus ,  as 


belonging 


(1)  Vid,  lib.  v. 

“  Hie  ubi  Posonium  consurgit  turribus  altis. 

Limes  leutonicis,  Hungariisque  viris.” 

(2)  "  Eo  tempore  (A.D.  I047)  Theulonicorum  rex  cum  magno  exercitu  obsedit 

castium  Poson.”  Joann,  de  Turocz  (vel  Thwrocz  lin<r  Hun?  \  rh  •  u 

n  TT  .  „  tntvTocz,  ling.  Hung.)  Chronica  Hunvarorum , 

up  Sept.  Rer.  Hung.  p.  49.  trancof.  1600.  Nomen  auctori  4  patrij,  Turocensi 

provmcia,  seu,  ut  ill,  vocant,  comitatu,  am  convenlu 

(3)  John  Turocius,  called  De.  Thwrocn,  in  his  Chronica  Hungarorum.  makes  this 
lappen  in  1047;  but  the  war  happened  in  1048,  after  the  consecration  of  Pope 

emenl  II.  by  whom  Henry  and  his  wife  Agnes  were  crowned.  Henry  died  at 

L:UcJry’  “  I036'  bCi"g  Ch°ked  With  3  PieCe  °f  bre3d'  * 
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belonging  to  Pannonia,  and  remarkable  for  its  strength  and 
beauty4 5.  Other  allusions  to  it  occasionally  occur  in  the 
historical  and  geographical  books  of  those  authors  who 
have  written  upon  Hungary \  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
place  that  is  mentioned  by  Bonfinius,  under  the  name  of 
Pisonium ;  whose  origin  he  has  somewhat  fancifully  deduced 
from  the  Pisos  of  Rome 6.  The  materials  for  an  antient 

history  of  Hungary,  from  the  first  conquest  of  Pannonia 
by  Julius  Ccesar,  are  extremely  defective;  and  even  these 
are  now  not  to  be  collected  in  the  libraries  of  the  country. 
Some  conjecture  respecting  the  state  of  literature  in  any 
nation  may  perhaps  be  formed  by  examining  the  booksellers’ 
shops  belonging  to  its  capital;  and  with  this  view,  we  eagerly 
inspected  those  of  Prcsburg ;  but  no  prospect  could  be 
more  barren :  there  was  not  a  single  volume  worth  a 
moment’s  notice,  either  upon  sale  in  the  town,  or 
mentioned  in  any  of  their  catalogues.  In  this  respect, 
*  Presburg  is  inferior  to  Pest. 

We 
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Literature. 


(4)  Ex  pertinentibus  autem  ad  Pannoniam,  sen  malueris  dicere  Hungariam, 
primum  omnium  occurrit  Posonium,  a  sinistra  fluvii  positum  oppidum,  quod  pul- 
chiitudine,  arceque  loci  natura,  atque  opere  munitissima  insigne,  admodum  est,”  &c. 
P.  Ranzano.  Epit.  Rer.  Hungar.  apud  Script.  Rer.  Hungar.  p.  213.  Franco/.  1000. 

(5)  Vide  Turocium,  vel  De  Thwrocz,  (Chronic.  Hungar.  pp.  6],  63,  64,  75.) 
Ranzanum,  (Chronic.  Hungar.  p.228.)  &c.&c.apud  Script.  Rer.  Hungar.  Franco/.  1000. 

(6)  Et  ad  Metanastarum  caput,  Pisonium  in  Danubii  ripa  situm,  quod  pari  modo 
conditoris  nomen  referre  gloriatur,  non  parum  Romanae  redolens  nobilitatis,  &  Pisone 
namque  nominatum,  qui  Pannoniis  praefuit,  et  Thraces  ad  Mysios  deficientes  domuit, 
quorum  captivi  in  vincula  conjecti  tantae  feritatis  erant,  (ut  ait  L.  Floras,)  ut  catenas 
dentibus  mordeient.  Ant.  Bon/nio,  Decad.l.  lib.  i.  p.4.  edit.Sambuci,  Franco/  1581. 
See  also  the  Siege  of  Pisonium,  by  Geysa,  in  the  sixth  book  :  ( Deead .  2.  p.  2 5g.) 

Rumor  in  Vngaria,  statim  effunditur,  Pisonium  a  Germanis  captum,  quare  universa 
Pannonia  nimium  perturbata.” 
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We  have  little  further  to  add  with  regard  to  this 
country.  It  might  perhaps  be  expected,  that  a  traveller, 
after  journeying  through  the  whole  of  Hungary,  should 
say  something  of  those  rich  wines  wdiich  form  so 
important  an  article  of  its  produce.  The  inhabitants  have 
every  inducement  to  drink  wine ,  because  they  have  no 
beer;  and  the  water  is  detestable,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  meet  with 
a  wholesome  spring ;  so  generally  impregnated  are  all  the 
fountains  with  acids,  saline  substances,  or  other  mineral 
ingredients  :  and  with  regard  to  the  generality  of  its  wines , 
these  are  little  suited  to  the  palates  of  more  northern  nations. 
They  would  have  been  rather  adapted  to  what  the  taste  was 
in  our  country,  when  Sacli  and  Malmsey  were  the  delight 
of  our  convivial  tables,  than  to  the  vitiated  palates  of 
Englishmen,  habituated,  as  they  now  are,  to  a  factitious 
astringent  beverage,  received,  by  common  consent  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  under  the  name  of  Port.  But,  after  all  that  can  be  said 
of  the  Hungarian  wine ,  the  opinions  of  different  individuals 
are  so  opposite,  in  this  respect,  that  one  traveller  will 
condemn  what  another  has  extolled.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
best  judgment  may  be  afforded  by  comparison.  The  finest 
wine  of  Tokay  is  very  like  that  of  Cyprus:  it  has  the 
same  sweetness  ;  and  it  is  also  characterized  by  that  slight 
effervescence,  from  which  the  Commandaria  of  Cyprus  is 
never  exempted.  To  compare  it  with  other  preparations 
brewed  by  English  housewives;  it  is  somewhat  like  Mead, 
or  very  luscious  old  Raisin  wine;  and  therefore  we  ventured 
to  pronounce  it  bad.  The  wine  of  Buda ,  we  thought,  was 

better ; 
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better ;  because  it  has  more  of  a  vinous  flavour.  But 
nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that  the  very  reasons  we 
have  now  urged  in  affirming  the  bad  quality  of  genuine 
Tokay,  may  be  considered  by  others  as  proofs  of  its 
excellence.  An  Hungarian,  tagging  his  Latin  aphorisms 
to  the  end  of  all  his  observations,  would  say  of  our 
remarks,  “  De  gustibus  nil  disputandum .” 

In  the  evening,  we  visited  the  public  walks,  which,  owing 
to  the  approaching  Diet,  were  crowded  with  visitants  of 
all  nations.  Afterwards,  we  repaired  to  the  Theatre,  a 
very  handsome  structure,  and  obtained  seats  in  the  pit. 
The  Emperor,  with  all  the  younger  branches  of  his  family, 
were  present;  and  sate  in  one  of  the  side  boxes,  near  the 
stage.  His  resemblance  to  the  Archduke  Anton  struck 
us,  the  moment  we  entered.  The  sincere  pleasure  he  seemed 
to  feel  in  whatever  contributed  to  the  mirth  and  gratification 
of  his  children,  was  participated  by  the  spectators,  with 
whom  he  was  evidently  popular.  His  family  are  remarkable 
for  that  light  yellow  hair,  almost  white,  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Germans  in  general1. 

Friday,  May  28,  we  left  Presburg,  at  one  o’clock  p.  m. 
and  crossed  the  Danube  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  We  were 
obliged  to  wait  some  time,  because  this  bridge  had  been 
opened  to  admit  the  passage  of  barges  freighted  with 
merchandise  going  down  the  river  from  Vienna.  A 
flying-bridge  was  waiting  upon  the  opposite  shore.  The 

ease 

(1)  Witness  its  peculiar  prevalency  among  the  Cambridgeshire  peasants,  the 
descendants  of  the  Vandals  and  Burgundians  sent  thither  by  Probus ;  among  whom, 
also,  the  original  language  of  the  colony  is  not  yet  become  extinct. 

4  Z 
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chap.  v.  ease  and  expedition  with  which  the  enormous  bridge  of 
boats  was  again  adjusted  and  fastened,  according  to  its 
original  situation,  surprised  us.  It  is  remarkable,  that  we 
have  no  representation,  in  any  of  our  books  of  Travels,  of 
the  flying-bridges  used  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine ,  many 
of  which  are  really  magnificent  structures,  adorned  with 
considerable  elegance.  The  novelty  of  their  appearance ; 
the  crowd  of  passengers,  carriages,  and  cattle,  wafted 
with  such  marvellous  facility  from  shore  to  shore  ;  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  curious  sights  of  the  countries 
where  these  bridges  are  used.  The  road  to  Vienna ,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Danube ,  besides  its  superior  excellence, 
presents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  to  the  eye 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  shaded  by  trees  of  great 
size  ;  and  as  it  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  Danube ,  the 
traveller  commands  a  prospect  of  the  river,  which  is 
seen  meandering  most  majestically  upon  the  right.  Near 
Dcutch  Altemburgh,  we  halted  at  a  custom-house,  where  our 
passports  were  demanded :  we  supposed  this  place  denoted 
the  old  boundary  between  Hungary  and  Germany.  Upon 
an  eminence  towards  the  left,  in  the  half-way  from 
Presburg ,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  very  antient fortress, 
consisting  of  a  square  tower  and  some  ruined  walls. 
After  the  officers  had  made  their  usual  visit,  the  scrutiny 
was  attested  upon  our  passports  ;  and  a  counter-mark  was 
given  to  us,  to  enable  us  to  proceed  without  further 
interruption, 

Aitemburgh.  Deutch  Altemburgh  is  a  small  fortified  town,  with  a 

citadel ,  which  has  the  air  of  an  antient  structure:  indeed 

the 
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the  name  Altemburgh  signifies  an  old  fortress  \  A  ,  chap-  v-  . 
description  of  this  citadel,  and  of  its  fortifications,  written 
by  John  Martin  Stella ,  was  dated  from  the  fortress  itself 
in  1543  ;1 2 3  whereby  it  appears  that,  as  a  bulwark,  it 
guarded  the  only  passage  from  Hungary  into  Germany*. 

The  Hungarians  call  it  Ouwar ;  a  name  in  their  language 
signifying  nothing  more  than  Castle,  or  Citadel,  which 
comes  very  near  to  our  word  Tower.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  leaving  Deutch  Altemburgh,  opposite  to 
a  Gothic  church,  we  saw  a  conical  hill,  which  appeared 
to  us  to  be  an  old  Celtic  tumulus ,  although  of  very 
considerable  magnitude.  When  these  tumuli  are  of  great 
size,  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
mounds  raised  by  the  Romans  within  their  camps  and  by 
their  citadels .  In  our  journey  this  day,  we  observed  many 
little  burrowing  quadrupeds,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
Hamster  rats4;  proving  a  great  nuisance  to  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  by  the  ravages  they  commit ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  point  out  a  more  fertile  territory  than  the 

whole 


(1)  “  Altemlurgh,  quod  Latine  interpretatum  dicitur,  vetus  castellum.” 
Ranzano,  Epit.  Rer.  Hungar.  apud  Script.  Rer.  Hung.  p.  213.  Franco/.  1600. 

(2)  “  Valete  ex  ipsa  arce  veteri,  sive  Altemhurgo  8.  Calend.  August,  anno  mdxliii.” 
Vide  Script.  Rer.  Hung.  p.  607 .  Franco/.  1600. 

(3)  “  Loco  praeterea  tam  necessario  et  opportuno,  ut  nulla  alia  per  regiones  ilias 
via,  ex  Hungaria  in  Germaniam,  nisi  sub  arcis  conspectu,  imo  adeo  sub  ipsis  portis, 
pateat,  & c.”  Hid. 

(4)  Mus  Cricetus.  The  Hamster  has,  however,  a  short  and  pointed  tail ;  but  these 
animals,  resembling  the  Suslic  of  Little  Tar  tar y,  were  not  thus  characterized.  Those 
which  we  observed  in  the  great  plain  eastward  of  Pest  in  Hungary  had  broad  tails, 
like  Squirrels ,  and  perhaps  belong  to  a  non-descript  species. 
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whole  of  the  district  between  Presburg  and  Vienna.  The 
inhabitants  had  already  mowed  their  hay.  We  dined  at 
Reiglesbrun;  and  proceeded  to  Fischamend,  a  town  upon 
the  side  of  the  Danube ,  surrounded  by  fine  woods.  Here 
we  found  an  excellent  inn. 

The  next  day  (May  29)  we  continued  our  route, 
admiring  the  great  richness  of  the  country,  the  beauty  of 
the  roads  adorned  with  large  trees,  and  the  fine  views 
which  the  Danube  occasionally  presented.  As  we  approached 
Vienna  on  its  eastern  side,  the  prospect  we  had  of  the  city 
disappointed  us  :  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Germany , 
and  even  some  of  its  villages,  exhibit  more  grandeur.  But 
this  view  of  it  is  not  the  best:  that  from  the  south-east 
is  more  favourable1.  The  principal  public  building  is  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen ,  which  is  said  to  be  much  higher  than 
St.  Paul's  of  London  :  but  having  a  single  spire ,  instead  of  a 
majestic  dome,  its  external  appearance  is  by  no  means  equally 
magnificent.  The  aspect  of  the  interior  of  the  city,  however, 
as  we  entered  the  streets,  fully  corresponded  with  the 
expectations  we  had  formed  ;  some  of  the  edifices  being 
highly  ornamented ;  and  a  general  air  of  grandeur  prevailing, 
as  in  the  towns  of  Italy ;  where,  from  the  manner  of 
lodging  several  families  in  the  same  building,  the  houses, 
in  loftiness  and  magnitude,  resemble  externally  so  many 
palaces. 

And 


(l)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter,  from  an  original  drawing  made  upon  the  spot 
by  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Blomfeld,  Al.A.  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
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And  now,  having  brought  our  readers  to  Vienna,  we 
shall  here  leave  them  ;  pursuing,  without  observation,  the 
rest  of  our  journey,  through  Germany  and  France ,  to 
England.  Other  writers  have  anticipated  our  description 
of  this  part  of  the  European  Continent ;  and  the  Second 
Part  of  the  author’s  Travels  has  been  already  extended  to 
its  due  length.  It  shall  suffice  therefore  to  add,  that  after 
remaining  in  Vienna  until  the  middle  of  July,  where  we 
collected  many  valuable  books,  and  some  manuscripts  of 
classic  authors,  we  hastened,  by  the  way  of  Munich, 
Augsburg,  and  Strasburg,  to  Paris.  Here  we  had  an 
interview  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  It  was  granted  to  us 
by  that  extraordinary  man,  in  consequence  of  the  kindness 
shewn  by  the  author’s  late  brother,  Captain  George  Clarke, 
when  commander  of  the  Braakel,  to  a  part  of  the  French 
army  which  he  convoyed  from  Egypt  to  Marseilles ®.  In 
Paris  we  became  acquainted  with  several  Members  of  the 
Institute;  and  constantly  attended  the  public  Lectures  of 
Haiiy  in  Mineralogy,  of  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  in  Geology, 
and  of  Fourcroy  in  Chemistry .  At  Paris  we  were  also 
introduced  to  the  celebrated  Werner,  during  a  visit  that 
he  made  to  his  rival,  Haiiy;  the  French  Capital  being  at  that 
time  thronged  by  men  of  science  from  all  parts  of  Europe . 
After  remaining  in  Paris  until  the  end  of  September,  we 
set  out  for  Boulogne;  and  thence  sailing  to  Dover,  were 
once  more  safely  landed  in  our  beloved  Country. 


chap.  v. 


Concluding 
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Paris. 


\ 


(2)  See  Part  II.  of  these  Travels,  Section  the  Second,  Chap.  I.  p.  15.  Broxlourn 
1814. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES 


Feet. 

8 

4 

1 

3 


Inches. 

9 

li 

4 

3 


TO  THE 

THIRD  SECTION  OF  PART  THE  SECOND. 

p.iGE  15  Une  22.  “  Probalinthus  and  CEnoa,  cities  of  the  Tetkapous n-CEnoa 
has  at  length  been  recognised,  according  to  Major  Leake,  in  the  vestiges  of  an  anuent 
Cl!  to  the  valley  above  the  village  of  Marathon,  called  Inoe.  See  Researches  tn 

Greece ,  p .  420.  Lond,  1814. 

P.  as.  1. 14.  "  Sun-flower  in  the  center ."]-The  dimensions  of  the  Soros  are  as 

Tnrlio* 

follow  : 

Length  of  the  Operculum  - 

Width . 

Thickness 

Depth  of  the  Soros  - 

P  60  last  line  but  two.  -  Returning  from  this  Chapel^- The  parish  where  this 
chapeMs  situatT is  that  and  it  is  here  that  the  K&UT*  dug.,  for  the 

manufacture  of  pipes.  Mr.  Hawkins  obtained  specimens  from  the  pits. 

c  mere  at  the  bottom.  "  We  were  struck  by  the  very  artificial  appearance 
c.]— ThUhill  may  perhaps  be  that  of  Ismenius,  sacred  to  Apollo.  V  id.  Pausan. 

Bceot.  cap.  10.  p.  730.  edit.  Kuhnii. 

of  him,  {Genesis  xviii.  6.)  “hastened  into  the  tent  unto  barah, ^and  ^aid, 

make  READY  OTICKLY  THREE  MEASURES  OF  FINE  MEAL,  KNEAD  IT, 

UPON  THE  HEARTH. 

P  106  1  8  '•  Higher  up  the  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia,  &c.  was 

the  fhlln  Hippo  Jen-StraH  mentions,  beside,  the  “  fjf’o 

and  the  “  Hippo  crane  fountain,"  a  natural  cavern  in  He  icon,  w  t 

may  discover,  called  the  «  Cave  of  the  Nymphs  Lilethrides"  'Evrnvdc.  1  -r.  r  ,  - 
JuooaSr  Upon,  cal  y  Ka‘  rd™.  AWW*»  arrpor.  Strab. 

Geog.  lib.  ix.  p.  595.  ed.  Oxon. 

V.  no.  1.  5.  "  Highest  mountain  of  Euloea,  hearing  east  and  ly  north.' ']-Tlns 
mountain  is  now  called  Delphos.  P.  167, 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


P.  167.  Note  (2.)  The  Epigram  is  here  printed  according  to  the  common  reading ; 
but  the  word  Tpdppaai,  instead  of  Upayyaai,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his 
Herculensia,  is  necessary  to  the  sense.  See  Herculensia,  p.  198.  Lond.  1810. 

P.201.  I.7.  “  The  wine  from  these  vineyards  is  excellent.”'}—  Hence  the  original 
consecration  of  Parnassus  to  the  Sun,  and  to  Bacchus : 

- “  Mons  Phcebo,  Bromioque  sacer.” 

Lucano  Pharsal.  lib.y.  ver.73.  p.263.  Lips.  172 6. 

P.241.1.6.  “The  Tumulus  itself  is  the  Polyandrium  mentioned  by  Strabo.”} — 
Oclxpavr fc  bic  rove  vetzpove,  elpydaairo  koivov  TloXvdvbpiov.  ./Elian.  On  the  subject 
of  the  Polyandrivm,  see  Gyraldus,  “  De  vario  Sepeliendi  Ritu,”  tom.  I.  p.  748. 
(Not.  9.)  L.  Bat.  1696. 

*  f 

P.  342.  Note  (2.)  “  Funeral  customs  of  the  Macedonians.”} — The  former,  indeed, 
contains  a  valuable  Dissertation  of  John  Baptista  Crophius  upon  the  “  Antiquities  of 
Macedonia wherein  there  is  a  Chapter  entitled  “  Morbi  ac  Funera  Regum,”  at  the 
end  of  the  First  Book ;  but  this  is  principally  taken  up  with  an  inquiry  whether  they 
burned  or  buried  their  dead.  ( Vide  Dissertationem  J.  B.  Crophii  de  Antiq.  Macedon. 
lib.  1.  cap.  27.  apud  Gronov.  Thesaur.  Grcec.  Antiq.  vol.Y I.  p.  2893.  L.  Bat.  1699  ) 
Concerning  the  Sepulchre  itself,  its  form,  and  the  manner  of  the  interment,  we  have  little 
information.  Of  this  dissertation  by  Crophius  it  must  however  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  among  the  most  curious  articles  in  the  whole  Thesaurus  of  Gronovius.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  Gyraldus  of  Ferrara  published  a  dissertation,  replete  with 
erudition,  “  De  Sepulturd,  el  vario  Sepeliendi  Ritu  which,  however,  is  rendered  of 
tenfold  value,  by  the  learned  Commentary  of  John  Faes,  as  edited  by  Jensius,  in  the 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Gyraldus,  tom.  II.  L.  Bat.  1696.  See  tom.  I.  p.  685. 
But  this  learned  dissertation  relating  to  the  Funeral  Rites  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Hetrurians,  Egyptians,  and  Jews,  takes  no  notice  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Macedonians. 

P.459.I.IO.  “This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  virga  divina,”  &c.] — 
Possibly  of  this  nature  were  the  rods  of  the  Egyptians,  mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture, 
In  Exodus  (vii.  11,  12.)  it  is  said,  that  “  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  .  .  . 
cast  down  every  man  his  Ron,  and  they  became  serpents.”  They  were  there¬ 
fore  divining  rods:  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Caduceus  of  Hermes  is  generally 
represented  with  two  serpents.  (See  Vignette  to  Chap.  XIII.)  “  Itaque  virgula 
divina  primo  ex  incantatonim  impuris  fontibus  defluxisse  videtur  in  metalla.” 
Agricola  de  Re  Metallicd,  lib.  ii.  p.  27.  Basil,  1657. 

P.  476.  1.  1.  “  One  of  Apollo's  messengers .”] — In  the  text  of  Sophocles,  it  is  made 
(Atoc  dyytKod)  Jove's  messenger :  and  the  Scholiast  considers  the  bird  as  the  Nightingale. 
But  the  Swallow,  among  all  nations,  has  been  superstitiously  revered  as  the  Herald  of 
the  Sun,  and  therefore  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  the  Messenger  of  Apollo ;  to 

whom. 


\ 


additional  notes. 


whom,  as  to  all  the  principal  Deities,  the  name  of  Jove  was  applicable.  It  is  to  the 
same  Deity,  by  the  name  of  Apollo,  that  Electra  addresses  herself,  " Ava*  - AttoXW 
(ver.  1393.),  JAW  "AttoXW  (ver.  13  96.),  as  tutelary  God  of  Mycenae:  and  the 
lamentation  of  this  bird  for  Itys,  who  was  the  son  of  Progne,  clearly  proves  it  to  have 

been  the  Sivallow. 

P  563  last  line.  VIiriOVA,  <c.r.\.]— ' The  legend  is  thus  restored  by  the  learned 
Mr.  Monck,  of  Reading  in  Berkshire :  V II ATOT,  TAIOT,  IOY AIOT,  *.  r.  X. 


P.  583.  1.  13.  “  A  dish  of  boiled  wheat  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  person.  ]  Baron 
Born,  in  his  “  Travels  through  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,”  (Let.  3.  p.  19-  Fond.  1777  ) 
mentions  similar  customs  of  the  same  people.  ,f\Vine,”  he  says,  “is  thrown  upon 
the  grave,  and  frankincense  burned  around  it,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  and 
witches.  This  done,  they  go  home  ;  bake  bread  of  wheat  four,  which,  to  the  expiation 
of  the  deceased,  they  eat ;  plentifully  drinking,  to  be  the  better  comforted  themselves. 
The  solemn  shrieks,  libations  of  wine,  and  fumigations  about  the  tomb,  continue  during 
some  days,  nay,  even  some  weeks,  repeated  by  the  nearest  relations.”  His  account 
of  the  howling  interrogation  which  takes  place  at  the  sinking  of  the  corpse  into  the  grave, 
seems  to  prove  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Walachians,  and  of  the  Romans  their  forefathers. 
-  At  this  moment,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased  raise  horrid  cries.  They 
remind  the  deceased  of  his  friends,  parents,  cattle,  house,  and  household  ;  and  ask  for 
what  reason  he  left  them. ”  Ibid.  Upon  the  subject  of  their  settlement  in  Walachia, 
and  the  origin  of  their  name,  the  following  observations  occur  in  the  Decads  of  Bonfimus. 
“  Valachi  enim  £  Romanis  oriundi,  quod  eorum  lingua  adhuc  fatetur,  quum  inter 
tam  varias  Barbarorum  gentes  sita,  adhuc  extirpari  non  potuerit,  ulteriorem  Istn 
plagam,  quam  Daci  ac  Getae  quondam  incoluere,  habitarunt.  nam  citeriorem  Bulgari,  qui 
e  Sarmatia  prodiere,  deinde  occuparunt.  E  legionibus  enim  et  coloniis,  a  Traiano,  ac 
caeteris  Romanorum  Imperatoribus,  in  Daciam  deductis,  Falachi  promanarunt.^  Quos 
Pius  a  Flacco,  pronunciatione  Germanica  Vlachos  dici  voluit :  nos  contra,  otto  tov 
flclWetv  Koi  rijc  deftoe  dictos  esse  censuimus,  quum  sagittandi  arte  praepolleant. 
Nonnulli  Valachiw  h  Diocletiani  filia  nomen  inditum  censuere,  quae  illorum  Pnncipi 
nupsisse  fertur.”  Ant.  Bonfinio  Rer.  Vngar.  Decad.  2.  lib.  vii.  p.  2?7-  Francof.  1581. 


P.  603.  1.  15.  “A  Greek  Emperor  of  the  name  of  Hermannus.”]— Probably 
Hermanric  the  Great,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  vol.  IY.  p.  319- 
8vo.  edit. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


ON  THE 

Ravages  committed  in  CONSTANTINOPLE,  by  the  Christian  Armies 
under  Baldwyn  Earl  of  Flanders,  a.d.  1205. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  First  Section  of  this  Part  of  the  authoi  s 
Travels,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  City  of  Constantinople,  since 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  has  undergone  fewer 
alterations  than  took  place  while  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  theii 
predecessors  ;  maintaining  that  (C  Christians,  and  not  Tuiks,  have  been 
the  principal  agents  in  destroying  the  statues  and  public  buildings  of 
the  city1 2.”  This  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  the  observations  of 
Belon*,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  accompanied 
Gyllius  in  his  travels  :  and  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  Belon 
published  the  remarks  made  by  Gyllius,  without  an  honourable 
acknowledgment  of  their  author,  those  observations  may  possibly  be 
due  to  the  higher  authority  of  Gyllius  himself.  A  convincing  testimony 
of  the  disregard  shewn  to  the  Fine  Arts  by  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
conquest  of  a  city,  is  afforded  in  the  well-known  history  of  the  capture 
of  Corinth  by  the  Consul  Mummius;  but  the  ravages  committed  in 

Constantinople  by  the  Christian  armies  in  the  beginning  of  the 

thirteenth 


(1)  See  Section  the  First,  Chap.  I.  of  Part  II.  p.  8.  Second  Edition.  Broxb.  1813. 

(2)  See  the  passage  cited  from  Belon,  in  p.  505,  Note  (2),  of  this  Yolume. 
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thirteenth  century  have  been  studiously  withheld  from  observation. 
Nicetas  Choniates,  who  was  present  when  the  barbarians ,  under  Baldivyn 
earl  of  Flanders ,  took  the  city  by  storm  (a.  d.  1205),  left  an  enumeration 
of  the  noble  statues  they  destroyed :  but  this  part  of  his  work  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  printed  editions  of  that  historian ; 
having  been,  perhaps,  fraudulently  suppressed l.  It  is  however  preserved 
in  a  MS.  Code  of  Nicetas ,  which  was  given  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Bart,  upon  his  return  from  Constantinople 
in  1628,  after  being  Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  The  Rev.  George  Adam  Browne,  M.  A.  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  presented  to  the  author  the  following 
elegant  and  most  accurate  version  of  this  interesting  fragment.  Those 
who  may  choose  to  consult  the  original,  will  find  it  inserted  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Fabricius 2.  The  account  it  gives  of  the  mischiefs  done 
by  Baldivyn  s  army  is  so  particularly  suited  to  what  the  author  has 
already  said  upon  the  subject,  and  withal  so  exceedingly  curious  in  itself, 
that  he  is  convinced  every  reader  of  this  work  will  be  gratified  by  seeing 
it,  divested  of  the  obscurities  and  incongruous  metaphors  of  the 
Byzantine  historian. 

Mr.  Browne  has  accompanied  his  translation  of  this  fragment  with 
some  valuable  Notes.  Alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  rendering  it  intelli¬ 
gible,  he  says  :  “  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  original  text  as 
closely  as  I  could ;  although  I  have  found  occasional  difficulties  in  so 
doing,  as  I  did  not  always  exactly  comprehend  what  the  honest  Greek 
meant  by  some  of  his  expressions.  Wolfius,  who  published  at 
Augsburgh,  in  the  year  1557,  a  Latin  translation  of  Nicetas's 


(1)  “It  was  perhaps  designedly  omitted,”  (says  Mr.  Harris,)  “  through  fraud,  or  shame,  or  both.” 
See  Harris's  Philological  Enquiries ,  Part  III.  chap.  5.  p.  302.  Land.  1781. 

(2)  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  last  and  best  edition  of  Fabricius,  printed  at  Hamburg  in  1801  ;  but 
the  reader  will  find  it  in  the  edition  cited  by  Mr.  Harris;  or  in  that  of  Hamburg,  1714.  Vol.  VI. 
chap.  5.  p.  405. 
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History ,  together  with  the  Greek  text,  has  given  a  very  just  account  * 

of  his  style.  I  will  quote  his  words  : — 4  Ex  qffectatione  nescio  cujus 

insolentis  elegantice  et  poeticce  dictionis  semulatione,  in  salebras  saep£ 

incidit,  et  duris,  ne  ineptis  dicam ,  utitur  metaphoris ;  in  procemio 

praesertim,  ubi  cumprimis  disertus  videri  cupit :  quod  si  t.otam  historiam 

simili  oratione  involvisset,  in  latomias  ire,  quam  molestiis  conversionis 

conjlictari  maluissem.'  Now  what  WoJfius  has  said  of  the  prooemium,  is 

very  true  of  the  fragment  I  have  translated,  and  of  whose  existence 

Wolfius  was  ignorant.  By  the  way,  both  Harris  and  Gibbon  are 

mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  narrative  of  Nicetas,  which  is  extant  in 

a  MS.  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  was  first  published  by  Fabricius , 

in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grceca ,  anno  1714;  since  it  first 

appeared  in  Banduri  s  Antiquities,  anno  1  7 1 1  >  together  with  a  Latin 

translation,  and  some  notes.  Banduri  mentions  that  the  fragment 

exists  also  in  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican .” 


TRANSLATION 

OF 

A  FRAGMENT  of  NICETAS  THE  CHONIATE 

By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  BROWNE,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


“  From  the  very  commencement3,  they  [ the  Latins ]  displayed  their  national 
covetousness  ;  and  struck  out  a  new  system  of  rapine,  which  had  escaped  all  the 
former  despoilers  of  the  Imperial  City;  for  they  opened  and  plundered  all  the  tombs 
of  the  Emperors,  in  the  Heroum,  at  the  great  Church  of  the  Apostles.  They 
sacrilegiously  laid  their  hands  upon  every  golden  ornament,  and  every  chalice  which 
had  been  studded  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  They  gazed  with  admiration  at 

the 


(3)  In  the  original,  or  the  line  which  marked  the  barrier  or  starting- place  in  the 

Hippodrome. 
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the  body  of  Justinian  ',  which  after  so  many  centuries  exhibited  no  mark  of  decay; 
but  they  refrained  not  from  appropriating  to  themselves  the  sepulchral  ornaments. 
These  western  barbarians  spared  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead;  but  beginning 
with  God  and  his  servants,  they  shewed  themselves,  upon  all  occasions,  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  impious.  Shortly  afterwards,  they  tore  down  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  in 
the  great  cathedral  [ Sancta  Sophia ],  which  in  itself  was  highly  valuable;  but  its 
golden  border  was  the  object  of  their  cupidity.  Their  wants,  however,  were  not 
yet  supplied ;  for  these  barbarians  are  insatiable.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  the 
Irazen  statues ,  and  consigned  them  to  the  flames.  The  colossal  image  of  J  uno, 
which  stood  in  the  Forum  of  Constantine,  was  melted  into  staters.  Four  oxen  could 
scarcely  draw  the  head  of  this  statue  to  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Shepherd  of 
Ida  was  next  dislodged  from  his  base,  where  he  was  standing  with  Venus,  in 
the  act  of  presenting  to  her  the  golden  apple  of  discord.  But  what  shall  I  say  of 
that 2 four-sided  monument  of  brass,  whose  height  rivalled  the  loftiest  pillars 
in  the  whole  city  !  Who  is  there,  that  did  not  admire  its  various  devices  ?  On  its 
sides  were  represented  birds  pouring  forth  their  vernal  melody ;  the  ploughman’s 
toils;  the  shepherd’s  relaxations;  the  very  bleating  of  the  sheep;  the  frisking  of  the 
lambs.  The  sea  itself  was  engraven  :  and  multitudes  of  fish  were  beheld;  some  in 
the  act  of  being  taken  ;  others  overpowering  the  nets,  and  again  dashing  into  the 
deep.  In  another  part,  a  troop  of  naked  Cupids  were  sporting,  and  pelting  apples  at 
each  other,  whilst  laughter  shook  their  sides.  The  monument  itself  terminated  in  a 
pyramid,  on  whose  apex  stood  a  female  figure,  which  turned  at  the  slightest  impulse 
of  the  air,  and  hence  was  denominated  c  the  Hand-maid  of  the  Winds.’  This 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  was  delivered  over  to  the  flames;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  destroyed  an  equestrian  figure  of  more  than  mortal  size, 
which  stood  upon  a  tabular  plinth,  in  the  Forum  Tauri.  Some  conjectured  this 
statue  to  represent  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  sun  going 
down,  and  commanding  it  ‘  to  stand  still  upon  Gibeon.’  The  better  informed 
recognised  it  to  be  the  statue  of  Beleerophon  mounted  on  Pegasus;  for  the 
horse  was  represented,  like  that  winged  steed,  unbitted,  and  spurning  the  ground 
with  his  hoof;  a  horse  every  way1 2  3  worthy  of  his  rider,  and  one  that  could  tread 

on 


( 1 )  The  sepulchre  of  Justinian  was  of  pure  gold,  as  we  learn  from  some  wretched  verses  of  Corippus : 

“  Donee  Apostolici  subeuntes  atria  templi 
Inclyta  sacrato  posuissent  membra  sepulcliro, 

Quod  prius  ipse  sibi  puro  construxerat  auro.” 

(2)  Cedrenus  has  described  this  wind-obelisk,  and  says  that  it  was  erected  by  Theodosius  the 
Great :  he  calls  it  ’Avs^t instead  of  ’A viy,o^ovXiov. 

(3)  Banduri  has  given  f£y.  Fabricius  reads  svSo^ay,  which  I  prefer. 
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on  air  as  well  as  on  earth4.  There  was  a  story  very  generally  credited,  and  the 
tradition  has  reached  to  our  times,  that  the  image  of  a  man  was  concealed  in  the 
horse’s  left-foot,  fore.  By  some,  this  image  was  said  to  represent  a  Venetian 5;  by 
others,  one  of  the  Western  nations  who  were  not  in  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  or, 
lastly,  a  Bulgarian.  Great  labour  had  been  bestowed  in  properly  securing  the  hoof, 
so  that  the  secret  might  not  be  discovered.  When  the  horse  was  afterwards  cut  into 
pieces,  and,  together  with  its  rider,  consigned  to  the  flames,  a  brazen  image  was 
found  buried  in  the  hoof,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  woollen  texture:  the  Latins 
threw  it  into  the  flames,  without  troubling  themselves  to  decipher  the  meaning. 

These  barbarians,  who  had  no  love  of  what  is  beautiful,  spared  not  the 

images 


(4)  In  Banduri's  Collection  of  the  Antiquities  of  Constantinople,  there  are  Four  Books  by  an 
anonymous  author:  in  the  first  of  which  we  meet  with  a  description  of  the  same  Equestrian 
Statue  in  the  Forum  Tauri.  His  words  are  :  “  In  the  middle  of  the  Forum  is  an  Equestrian 
“  Statue,  which  some  consider  to  represent  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun;  others,  Bellerophon.  It  was 
“  brought  from  Antioch.  The  porphyritic  base  of  this  statue  was  inscribed  with  the  history  of  the 
“  Russians*,  who  were  finally  to  destroy  the  city  itself.  To  avert  this  destruction,  there  was  a 
“  small  bronze  Figure  f  of  a  man,  with  his  knees  bent,  and  his  arms  bound.  The  left  foot  of  the 
“  horse  explained  the  meaning  of  the  characters  engraven.” 

(5)  The  text  of  the  Fragment  as  published  by  Banduri,  differs  occasionally  from  that  of 

Fabrieius.  An  inspection  of  the  MS.  itself  could  alone  determine  which  is  the  more  correct. 
And  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Latin  translations,  they  did  not  always  agree  in  the  meaning  of 
different  passages:  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  Equestrian  Statue  in  the  Forum  Tauri, 
Banduri  reads,  ’E*  roZ  rav  Bevs-n* vv  yivoZ;  nvis  sTvcu :  and  translates  it,  “  Cujusdam  esse  ex  factione 
Veiled,”  referring  to  the  Blue  Faction  of  the  Circus.  The  text  in  Fabrieius  runs  thus,  T be 
reZ  tZjv  BihtiW’  and  the  translation  is,  “  Ex  Venetis  aliquem  referre  sunt  qui  tradiderunt.” 
In  my  opinion,  it  refers  to  the  Blue  Faction  of  the  Circus,  and  not  to  the  Venetian  people.  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  passage  which  I  have  translated  from  the  Anonymous  Author, 
where  he  speaks  of  this  same  magical  Image  ;  and  then  mentions  the  future  destruction  of  the 
city  by  the  ‘  Russians;  as  Banduri  seems  to  understand  the  passage.  The  words  are,  "PZs 

voojuv  For  'P Zs  we  should  doubtless  read  'P «««»*:  and  these  Russians  were  no  other  than  the 

Faction  of  the  Circus,  between  whom  and  the  Blues  there  existed  a  mortal  hatred.  You  are 
aware,  that  of  the  ‘  Four  factions/  the  Red  and  Green  had  coalesced  against  the  Blue  and  White  : 
hence,  an  image  of  the  Blue  Faction  was  secretly  placed  in  the  statue,  as  a  charm  against  the 
violence  of  the  opposite  faction.  In  the  description  of  the  Charioteers,  Banduri  has  given  the 
word  'P vilov  in  the  text ;  for  which,  in  his  note,  he  proposes  to  substitute  E vgurov.  But  the 
word  is  clearly  'Vouaiov,  and  refers  to  the  Red  Faction,  so  often  mentioned. 


*  See  the  subsequent  Note  (&). 

t  The  celebrated  Palladium,  which  has  given  its  name  to  images  of  this  description,  “  the  Safe-guards  of  cities,”  was 
secretly  conveyed  from  Rome,  where  it  had  rested  since  the  time  of  Romulus,  to  his  new  city,  by  Constantine.  These 
images  were  denominated  o-roaem,  and  TeAcVM«T a.  From  this  latter  word  sprung  the  Arabic  word  Tilsemat,  and  our 
word  Talisman. 
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images  which  stood  in  the  Hippodrome ’,  and  all  the  other  precious  works  of 
art,  but  coined  them  into  money ;  exchanging  what  was  precious  for  what  was 
vile,  and  giving  for  small  pieces  of  money  what  had  been  wrought  at  an  immense 
expense.  First,  they  doomed  to  destruction  the  mighty  statue  of  Hercules 
Tri hesperus  1 .  The  hero  was  represented  recumbent  on  an  osier-basket,  the 
lion  s  skin  thrown  over  him  :  the  fierceness  of  the  animal  was  visible  even  in  the 
brass ,  and  seemed  to  affright  the  idle  multitude  around  :  he  was  sitting  without  his 
quiver,  his  bow,  or  his  club :  his  right  leg  and  arm  were  extended  to  their  utmost ; 
his  left  knee  was  bent,  and  he  was  resting  his  left  arm  on  the  elbow :  the  rest  of  his 
hand  was  extended,  the  open  palm  denoting  his  dejection  of  mind  :  his  head  was 
gently  reclined ;  and  he  seemed  pensive  and  indignant  at  the  labours  which 
Eurystlieusi  as  his  superior,  had  imposed  upon  him,  through  envy  rather  than 
necessity :  his  chest  was  ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  hair  curled,  his  buttocks 
brawny,  his  arms  sinewy,  and  his  size  equal  to  the  idea  which  Lysippus  had  conceived 
of  the  real  Hercules:  he  was  indeed  the  master-piece  in  brass  of  that  artist. 
The  statue  was  of  such  magnitude,  that  his  thumb  was  equal  to  the  waist,  and  his 
leg  to  the  size  of  an  entire  man;  and  yet  this  Hercules, such  as  Ihave  represented 
him,  could  find  no  favour  from  barbarians,  who  affected  to  prize  fortitude  above  the 
other  virtues,  and  to  arrogate  the  possession  of  it  to  themselves. — They  next  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  statue  of  the  ass  loaded,  and  the  ass-driver 
following;  which  Augustus  had  erected  at  Nico polls,  near  the  promontorv  of 
Helium ,  from  an  incident  which  had  occurred  to  him  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Helium.  As  he  was  reconnoitring  the  camp  of  Hntony ,  a  man  met  him,  driving 
an  ass :  upon  being  questioned  by  Ccesar ,  who  he  was,  and  whither  he  was  going, 
he  replied,  My  name  is  Nicon  ,  and  the  ass  is  called  Nicander}  and  I  am  going  to 
Ccesar  s  camp.’  Nor  did  they  spare  the  Hyjcna  and  the  She-wolf  which  had 
suckled  Romulus  and  Remus;  but  for  the  sake  of  a  few  staters  oi  brass,  they  destroyed 
and  melted  down  these  memorials  of  the  origin  of  their  race.  Also  the  statue  of  the 
Man  wrestling  with  the  lion;  and  the  River-horse  of  the  Nile,  whose 
hinder-parts  terminate  in  a  tail  with  prickly  scales ;  and  the  Elephant  shaking 
his  proboscis;  and  the  Sphinxes,  with  the  faces  of  women  and  the  bodies  of 
wild  beasts,  furnished  with  wings  as  well  as  feet,  and  able  to  contend  in  air  with 
the  mightiest  biids;  and  the  unbitted  Steed,  with  his  ears  erect,  neighing,  and 

proudly 


(1)  ‘  Sprung  from  triple  night.”  Vide  Lycophron,  v.  33. 

(2)  This  story  is  related,  with  some  little  variation,  by  Plutarch  and  Suetonius.  In  Plutarch,  whom 
Suetonius  follows,  the  man  replies,  “  My  name  is  Eutyches  (Fortunate);  and  the  name  of  the  ass  is 
j\icon  (Victorious).”  Vide  Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony  ;  and  Suetonius,  Oct.  Cats.  Augustus. 
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proudly  pawing  the  ground.  There  was  a  group,  also,  consisting  of  Scylla  with  the 
fierce  animals  into  which  half  her  body  had  been  changed  ;  and  near  her  was  the 
ship  of  Ulysses ,  into  which  these  animals  were  leaping,  and  devouring  some  of  the 
crew.  In  the  Hippodrome,  also,  was  placed  the  brazen  Eagle,  the  work  of 
Apollonius  Tyaneus,  and  a  wonderful  monument  of  his  magical  power.  That 
philosopher,  when  visiting  Byzantium ,  had  been  asked  for  a  charm  against  the 
venomous  bites  of  the  serpents  which  then  infested  the  place.  For  this  purpose  he 
employed  all  his  magical  skill,  with  the  devil  for  his  coadjutor,  and  elevated 3  upon 
a  column  a  hrazen  Eagle.  Great  was  the  pleasure  it  afforded ;  and  the  sight 
attracted  and  detained  the  beholders,  in  the  same  manner  as  mariners  were 
formerly  rivetted  by  the  songs  of  the  Sirens.  The  wings  of  the  bird  were  expanded 
for  flight ;  but  a  serpent  in  his  talons,  twining  around  him,  impeded  his  soaring. 
The  head  of  the  reptile  seemed  approaching  the  wings,  to  inflict  a  deadly  bite  ;  but 
the  crooked  points  of  the  talons  kept  him  harmless ;  and  instead  of  struggling  with 
the  bird,  he  was  compelled  to  droop  his  head,  and  his  breath  and  his  venom  expired 
together.  The  eagle  was  looking  proudly,  and  almost  crowing  out.  Victory !  and  from 
the  joy  of  his  eye  one  might  suppose  that  he  intended  to  transport  the  dead  body  of 
the  reptile  through  the  air.  Forgetful  of  his  circling  spires,  and  no  longer  venomous, 
the  serpent  remained  as  a  warning  to  his  species,  and  seemed  to  bid  them  betake 
themselves  for  ever  to  their  hiding-places.  But  this  figure  of  the  Eagle  was  more 
admirable  still,  for  itservedas  a  dial :  the  horary  divisions  of  the  day  were  marked  by 
lines  inscribed  on  its  wings ;  these  were  easily  discernible,  by  the  skilful  observer,  when 
the  sun’s  rays  were  not  intercepted  by  clouds.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  statue 
of  Helen  ?  how  shall  I  describe  the  white-armed  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  with  her 
taper  neck  and  well-turned  ancles  ? — she,  who  united  all  Greece  against  Troy,  and 
laid  Troy  in  ashes  ;  who,  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  visited  the  shores  of  the  Nile, 
and  finally  revisited  her  native  Sparta.  Did  she  soften  these  barbarians  ?  did 
she  subdue  these  iron-hearted  ?  No,  verily  !  she,  who  once  captivated  all  beholders, 
was  now  powerless  : — and  yet  she  was  adorned,  as  for  a  public  spectacle,  with  all  her 
drapery  ;  her  vest,  transparent  as  the  spider’s  web ;  her  fillet,  and  the  coronet  of  gold 
and  precious  stones  which  encircled  her  brow,  and  dazzled  by  its  splendour :  her  hair 
was  partly  confined  in  a  knot,  and  partly  waving  in  the  wind,  and  flowing  to  her 
knees  \  and  the  figure,  though  cast  in  brass,  seemed  fresh  as  the  descending  dew, 

while 


(3)  Apollonius,  without  doubt,  was  endeavouring  to  imitate  Moses  in  the  Wilderness.  Vide 
Numbers,  chap.  xxi. 


5  B 
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while  her  swimming-  eyes  provoked  love :  her  lips,  like  the  rose-bud,  were  just 
opening,  as  if  to  address  one,  while  a  graceful  smile  met  and  enraptured  the  beholder. 

ut  the  joy  which  sparkled  in  her  eye,  and  the  well -arched  brows,  and  the  grace  and 
symmetry  of  her  whole  person,  no  description  can  adequately  convey  to  posterity. 
Put,  O  Helen!  matchless  beauty!  scion  of  the  Loves!  Venus’s  peculiar  care  ! 
cioicest  gift  of  Nature!  prize  of  victory  !  where  were  your  nepenthes,  and  that 
sovereign  balm  of  all  ills,  which  Polydamna*,  the  wife  of  Rhone,  bestowed  upon 
you  ?  where  were  your  irresistible  philtres  P  why  did  you  not  employ  them  now, 
as  formerly  ?  I  believe  that  Destiny  had  decreed  that  you  should  perish  by  fire— 

y°u>  whose  veiT  image  ceased  not  to  inflame  the  beholders  into  love !  I  might 
almost  add,  that,  by  consigning  this  your  image  to  the  flames,  the  Latins  avenged  the 
manes  of  their  ancestors1 2 3,  and  the  destruction  of  their  paternal  city,  Troy  !  But  the 
mad  and  unfeeling  avarice  of  these  men  will  not  suffer  me  to  indulge  a  pleasantry  •— 
whatever  was  rare,  whatever  was  beautiful,  they  coveted  and  destroyed.  Those 
verses4,  which  Homer  sang  in  thy  praise,  O  beauteous  Helen !  were  in  vain 
addressed  to  illiterate  barbarians,  who  were  ignorant  even  of  their  very  alphabet. 
Anothercircumstance  must  also  be  mentioned :  Upon  a  columns  erected  a  female 
figure-,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty  :  her  hair  was  collected  together,  and 
flung  backward  :  the  height  of  the  pillar  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  person 
whose  hand  was  outstretched:  the  figure  itself  was  unsupported;  and  yet  its  right 
hand  held  with  as  much  ease  the  statue  of  a  Horse  and  its  Rider  as  if  it  had  been 
a  goblet  of  wine ;  one  foot  of  the  horse  being  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  He 
who  sat  upon  the  horse  was  of  a  robust  appearance,  clad  in  mail,  with  greaves  on 
his  legs,  and  ready  for  battle ;  the  horse  was  erecting  his  ears  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet;  his  neck  was  lofty,  his  nostrils  snorting,  and  his  eyes  displayed  his  desire 
for  the  course;  his  feet  were  raised  in  air,  and  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  springing  to  the 
fight.  Near  to  this  statue,  and  close  to  the  eastern  goal  of  the  Circus,  which  belonged 


(1)  Thus  Anacreon,  Ode  28.  bids  the  painter  represent  his  mistress's  eye, 

"Apa  yXu.uy.lv  u;  ’A^vng, 

Ay.u  i  vygov  oj;  Ku^rt^r,;. 

So  also  Lucian ,  in  his  Dialogue  of  “  the  >’  co.,1  c  .1  •  • 

with  vivacity.  Portrait,  speaks  of  the  swimming  softness  of  the  eye  blended 

(2)  Vide  Horn.  Od.  lib.  iv.  ver.  228. 

S  vr  ,  UTm.tUS  aV0S  Tr0jae*  tCmpla  et  temerata  Minerva.”  Virg.  JEneid.  lib.  vi.  841. 

(4j  Vide  II.  iu.  ver.  215. 


-  “  No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 

For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms  ! 
W  hat  winning  graces  !  what  majestic  mien  ! 

She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.” 
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to  the  Red  faction*  5,  were  placed  the  figures  of  victorious  charioteers,  as  lessons 
of  their  art :  by  their  gesture,  if  not  by  their  voice,  they  exhorted  the  drivers  not  to 
slacken  the  reins  as  they  approached  the  pillar  (called  Ni/sse)6 7-,  but,  reining  in  their 
steeds,  to  turn  them  in  a  narrow  compass,  and,  lashing  them  to  their  full  speed, 
compel  the  adverse  charioteer  to  make  a  larger  sweep,  and  thus  to  lose  ground, 
even  though  his  horses  were  swifter  of  foot,  if  he  were  less  skilful  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them.— Another  group  of  surprising  and  exquisite  workmanship  in  brass 
closes  the  description.  On  a  square  plinth  of  marble,  an  animal  rested,  which  at 
first  sight  might  have  been  taken  for  an  Ox,  only  that  .its  tail  was  too  short,  and  it 
wanted  a  proper  depth  of  throat,  and  its  hoofs  were  not  divided.  Another  animal, 
whose  whole  body  was  covered  with  rough  scales,  which  even  in  brass  were 
formidable,  had  seized  upon  the  former  animal  with  his  jaws,  and  nearly  throttled 
him.  There  were  different  opinions  concerning  these  animals,  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  reconcile.  Some  imagined  them  to  represent  the  Basilisk  and  the  Asp  : 
others,  the  Crocodile  and  the  River-horse  of  the  Nile.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  describing  the  extraordinary  contest  between  them;  how  both  were  mutually 

injuring  and  injured;  were  destroying  and  destroyed;  were  struggling  for  the 
victory  ;  were  conquering  and  conquered.  The  body  of  one  animal  was  swollen  from 
the  head  to  the  feet,  and  appeared  greener  than  the  colour  of  the  frog;  the 
lightning  of  his  eye  was  quenched,  and  his  vital  powers  seemed  failing  fast,  so  that 
the  beholders  might  have  imagined  him  already  dead,  only  that  his  feet  still  sup¬ 
ported  and  kept  his  body  upright.  The  other  animal,  which  was  held  fast  in  the 
jaws  of  its 'adversary,  was  moving  his  tail  with  difficulty;  and,  extending  his  mouth, 
was  in  vam  struggling  to  escape  from  the  deadly  gripe.  Thus  each  was  inflicting 
death  upon  the  other;  the  struggle  was  the  same,  and  the  victory  terminated  in  the 
common  destruction  of  both.  These  examples  of  mutual  destruction  I  have  been 
led  to  mention,  not  only  from  the  sculptured  representation  of  them,  and  from  their 
taking  place  among  fierce  and  savage  beasts,  but  because  this  mutual  carnage  is  not 
unfrequent  among  the  nations  which  have  waged  war  against  us  Romans'-, -they 
have  massacred  and  destroyed  each  other,  by  the  favour  of  Christ  ,  towards  us,  who 
“  scattereth  the  People  that  delight  In  war;’3  who  has  no  pleasure  in  blood;  who 
causes  the  just  man  "  to  tread  upon  the  Basilisk  and  the  Asp,”  and  to  “  trample 
the  lion  and  the  dragon  under  his  feet.” 


,  ^  Vlde  Gibbon,  40th  Chapter,  who  has  described  the  different  factions  of  the  Circus, -the  Green 

the  lied,  the  White,  and  the  Blue. 

(6)  For  a  particular  description  of  the  Chariot-race,  we  must  look  to  the  23d  Book  of  the  Iliad 
and  read  the  instructions  of  Nestor  to  his  son  Antilochus:  nor  should  we  omit  the  lively  and  glowing 
description  of  a  chariot-race,  with  its  attendant  accidents,  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles ,  ver.  700. 

(7)  The  Byzantine  Historians  were  fond  of  giving  to  their  countrymen  the  appellation  of  Romans  ■ 
as  Constantinople  had  long  been  the  seat  of  Empire,  and  was  considered  as  a  New  Rome. 
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A 

LIST  OF  ALL  THE  PLANTS 

COLLECTED  DURING  THESE  TRAVELS, 

IN  GREECE,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED. 


N.  1i.  In  this  List  will  be  found  about  sixty  new  species  ;  the  distinctive  characters  of  which  being 
fully  described  in  the  Notes  to  the  Three  Sections  of  Part  the  Second,  the  Generic  names  only  cf  the 
new  •discovered  Plants  are  now  given. 

When  the  name  of  no  Botanical  writer  occurs  after  the  specific  appellations  of  Plants  which  have 
been  described  by  other  authors,  that  of  Linnaus  is  to  be  understood. 

The  English  vulgar  names,  having  often  no  reference  to  the  Latin,  but  being  sometimes  quite  at 
variance  with  them,  were  placed  before  the  scientific  appellations  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  consistently  with  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  they  have  been  now  introduced  as  they 
were  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Part  of  these  Travels ;  immediately  following  the  Linncean. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well  if  they  had  been  wholly  omitted;  but  there  are  persons  who  desire 
their  insertion. 


■A CA CIA  Arabica  (Willd.)  .  ,  Arabian  Acacia 


Acacia  Stephaniana  (Willd.)  .  .  Stephan’s  Acacia . Holy  Land. 

Achillea  Santolma . Lavender  Cotton  Milfoil  .  .  .  Gulph  of  Glaucus.— Nelson’s  Isle. 

Adonis  vernalis . Spurge  Adonis,  or  Pheasant’s-eve-  Mount  H annus. 

AEgilops  ovata . Holy  Und> 

Aira  (nova  species) . Holy  Land> 

Alyssum  deltoideum . Purple-blossomed  Alysson  .  .  Troas  [Source  of  Scam  under). 

Allium  subhirsutum . Hirsute  Garlic . Cos. 

Allium  (nova  species)  . . . 

Alopecurus  (nova  species)  .  .  .  Fox-tail  Grass . -  Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Amni  Copticum  (Willd.)  .  .  .  Coptic  Bishop’s-weed  ....  Holy  Land  {Jaffa). 

Amrvi  Copticum . Holy  Land  {Nazarcthf 

Anabasis  spinosissima . Holy  Land 
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Anacyclus  Creticus 
Anagallis  arvensis  . 
Anagyris  fcetida  .  . 

Anchusa  ccespitosa  (Will< 
Anchusa  undulata  . 
Anemone  coronaria 
Anemone  hortensis  .  . 

Anemone  Apennina 
Anemone  (nova  species) 
Anemone  (nova  species) 
Anemone  ranunculo'ides 
Anethum  gravcolens  . 
Anthericum  Liliago  . 
Anthyllis  cornicina 
Antirrhinum  arvense  . 
Antirrhinum  Pelisserianutn 
Antirrhinum  Elatine  .  . 

Anti rr hinum  Cymba laria 
Antirrhinum  (nova  species) 
Antirrhinum  Orontium  . 
Arbutus  Andrachne  .  . 

Aristolochia  Maurovum 
Asparagus  aphyllus  . 
Asphodelus  ramosus 
Asplenium  Cetera cli  . 
Astragalus  longiflorus 
Astragalus  bceticus 
Atractylis  humilis  .  . 


Cretan  Anacyclus  . 
Common  Pimpernel 


.  .  .  Rhodes. — Lower  Egypt. 

.  .  .  Cos. 

•  •  •  Troas. 

•  •  .  Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

•  •  .  Cos. — Rhodes. 

Narrow-leaved  Garden  Anemone.  Troas  {Source  of  Scamunder). 

.  .  .  Troas. 


Turfy  Bugloss  .  . 

Wave-leaved  Bugloss 


Garden  Anemone 


Crowfoot-leaved  Anemone 


.  Grass-leaved  Anthericum 
.  Horned  Kidney-vetch 
.  Field  Snap-dragon  .  .  , 

.  Pelisser’s  Snap-dragon 

-  Fluellin . 

.  Ivy-leaved  Snap-dragon 
•  Snap-dragon  ..... 

.  Common  Calf’s-snout . 

.  Broad-leaved  Strawberry-t 
.  Moorish  Birthwort  .  . 

.  Leafless  Asparagus  .  . 

.  Branching  Asphodel  .  . 

.  Common  Spleenwort  • 

.  Long-flowered  Milk-vetch 
.  Andalusian  Milk-vetch  . 

,  Dwarf-rayed  Thistle  .  . 


Great  Shrubby  Purslane 
The  Mandrake  Plant 
Friar’s  Cowl  •  . 


.  Brome-grass 


Atriplex  Halimus  .  .  . 

Atropa  Mandragora  .  . 

Arum  Arisarum  .  .  . 

Baccharis  Dioscorides  .  . 

Bromus  (nova  species) 

Bupleurum  ?  (nova  species) 

Bupthalmum  aquaticum  . 

Campanula  erinus . Forked  Bell-flower 

Campanula  rupestris  (Sibthorpe)  .  Rock  Bell-flower 
Campanula  tomentosa  (Ventenet.)  Downy  Bell-flower 

Cannabis  sativa . Common  Hemp  . 

Capparis  spinosa . Common  Caper-tree 

Cakile  JEgyptiaca  (Willd.)  .  .  .  ^Egyptian  Sea-rocket 

Cardamine  (nova  species)  (.  .  .  Ladies’  Smock  .  . 

Caucalis  arvensis . Corn  Bastard  Parsley 

Caucalis  putnila . Dwarf  Bastard  Parsley 


Troas. 

Troas. 

Troas  {Mount  Gar garus ). 

Bulgaria  {Mount  Hoemus). 

Holy  Land  {Nazareth). 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Troas. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Holy  Land. 

Rhodes. 

Rhodes. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Troas  {Source  of  Scamander). 
Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. — Coast  of  Egypt. 
Cos. 

Troas  {Mount  Gat  garus) . 

Troas. 

Rhodes. 

Troas. — Gulph  of  Glaucus. — Coast 
of  Egypt. 

Holy  Land. 

Cos. — Attica  {Plain  of  Marathon) . 
Greece  ( Delphi ,  Castalian  fountain 1. 

Egypt. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Holy  Land  {Jaffa). 

Cyprus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Greece  {Parnassus) . 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Egypt. 

Cyprus. — Holy  Land  {Jaffa). 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. — Coast  of  Egypt. 
Troas  {Bonarbushy) . 

Lower  Egypt. 

Lower  Egypt. — Coast  of  Ditto. 
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Centaurea  (nova  species) 
Centaurea  calcitrapa  .  .  . 

Centaurea  calcitrapo'ides  .  . 

Centaurea  monocantha  .  . 
Centaurea  pumila  .... 
Ceratonia  Siliqua  .... 

Cerinthe  major . 

Cheiranthus  (nova  species)  . 
Chelidonium  Glaucium  . 
Cherleria  (nova  species)  . 
Chironia  Centaurium  (Willd.) 
Chironia  maritima  (Willd.)  . 


Chrysanthemum  coronarium 
Cichorium  divaricatum  .  .  . 

Cicer  arietinum . 

Cineraria  (nova  species)  .  .  . 

Cistus  (nova  species)  .... 

Cistus  Creticus . 

Cistus  crispus . 

Cistus  Monspeliensis  .... 

Cistus  salvifolius . 

Convolvulus  altheeoides  .  .  . 

Convolvulus  Dorycinium  . 
Convolvulus  lanatus  (Willd.) 

Cordia  Myxa . 

Cotula  anthemoides  .... 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus  .... 

Cressa  Cretica . 

Crocus  (nova  species)  .  .  .  . 

Croous  autumnalis  .... 
Crocus  vcrnus  ...  ... 

Croton  tinctorium . 

Crucianelln  angustifolia'.  .  . 
Cynanchum  acutum  .... 
Cynoglossum  cheirifolium  .  .  , 

Cynoglossum  lanceolatum  (Willd.) 
Cynoglossum  pictum  .... 

Daphne  Alpina . 

Daphne  argentea, . 

Daphne  gn  idium  ..... 
Delphinium  (nova  species)  .  . 


.  Star  Thistle . 

.  Star  Thistle . 

.  False  Star  Thistle  .  .  ,  . 
.  Simple-spined  Centaury  .  . 
.  Dwarf  Centaury  .... 

.  Carob-tree— St.  John’s  Bread 

•  Great  Honeywort  .  .  .  . 

•  Wall-flower . 

.  Yellow-horned  Poppy  .  .  . 


.  Lesser  Centaury  .  .  .  . 

.  Sea  Centaury— Gentian  .  . 


Branching  Endive  .  . 
Common  Chick-pea  . 


Cretan  Rock-rose  . 
Curled-leaved  Cistus  . 
Montpelier  Rock-rose 
Sage-leaved  Rock-rose 
Althaea-leaved  Bindweef 


.  Wooly  Bindweed 
.  Smooth-leaved  Corda 
.  Camomile  Cotula  . 

.  Navelwort  .  .  . 

.  Cretan- cress  .  .  . 


.  Autumnal  Saffron  .  .  . 

.  Spring  Saffron  .  .  .  ; 

.  Dyer's  Croton  .  .  .  . 

.  Narrow-leaved  Crosswort 
.  Sharp-leaved  Cynanchum  . 


Cyprus. 

Cyprus.— Holy  Land  [Jaffa). 

Holy  Land. 

Holy  Land  (Jaffa). 

Cyprus. 

Cyprus.— Holy  Land  (Jaffa). 

Cos. 

Egypt  (Rosetta). 

Holy  Land. 

Greece  ( Parnassus ). 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Cyprus. 

N.B.  Found  by  our  companion,  Dr. 
John  Hume,  at  a  ruined  aqueduct 
near  to  Larneca.  We  never  saw 
it  in  any  other  part  of  the  island. 

Holy  Land  (Cana  of  Galilee). 
Lower  Egypt: 

Holy  Land  (Mount  Sion). — Greece 
( Thermopylae ) . 

Greece  (Parnassus) . 

Holy  Land. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Troas  ( Source  of  Scamander) . 

Attica  (Plain  of  Marathon) . 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Attica. 

Cyprus. 

Holy  Land. 

Egypt. 

Coast  of  Egypt. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Egypt. 

Troas  ( Mount  Gar  gar  us) . 

Attica  (Plain  of  Marathon.) 

Troas. 

Egypt. 

Holy  Land. — Gulph  of  Glaucus. 
Egypt. 


.  Wallflower-leaved  Hound’s-tongue,  Gulph  of  Glaucus. 
Lance-leaved  Hound’s-tongue  .  Gulph  of  Glaucus. 


.  Spot-leaved  Hound’s-tongue 


Cos. 


.  Alpine  Daphne  .... 

.  Silvery  Mezereon  .  .  .  . 

.  Flax-leaved  Daphne  .  .  . 

.  Larkspur . 


Greece  ( Parnassus ). 

Troas. 

Greece  (Mount  Helicon). 
Floly  Land  ( Cana  of  Galilee) . 
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Delphinium  incanum  .  .  . 

.  Hoarv  Larkspur  .... 

Delphinium  peregrinum  . 

•  Nine-petalled  Larkspur  .  .  . 

Diant hus  (nova  species)  .  .  . 

.  Pink  .... 

Dianthus  fruticosus  (Smith) 

.  Tree  Pink . 

Diantlius  monadelplius  .  .  . 

.  Syrian  Pink . 

Dolichos  Dijne  (Forskahl)  .  . 

•  Egyptian  Dolichos  .... 

Drypis  spinosa . 

.  Thorny  Thistle  of  Theophrastus 

Echinops  (nova  species)  .  .  . 

Echium  Creticum . 

.  Cretan  Viper’s  Bugloss  .  . 

Echium  setosum  .... 

.  Bristly  Bugloss  .  .  . 

Erica  vagans . 

.  Cornish  Heath  .  .  . 

Eryngium  cyaneum  (Sihthorpe) 

.  Blue  Sea  Holly  .  .  . 

Eryngium  dichotomum  . 

.  Dichotomous  Sea  Holly  . 

Ethulia  conyroides . 

.  Panicled  Ethulia  .  .  . 

Euphorbia  (nova  species)  .  . 

Euphorbia  (nova  species)  .  . 

.  Spurge . ’  . 

Euphorbia  Aleppica  .... 

.  Aleppo  Spurge  .  .  . 

Euphorbia  falcata . 

.  Sickle-leaved  Spurge  .  . 

Euphrasia  latifolia . 

•  Broad-leaved  Eyehright  .  .  . 

Euphorbia  malacophylla  .  .  . 

.  Soft-leaved  Spurge  . 

Euphorbia  myrsinites  .... 

.  Myrtle  Spurge  .... 

Euphorbia  sylvatica  .... 

.  Wood  Spurge  .  . 

Exoacantha  (nova  species)  .  . 

.  Prickly-fruited  Spinewort 

Exoacantha  heterophylla  .  . 

Festuca  divaricata  (Desfont  .  . 

.  Spreading  Fescue  . 

Festuca  punge?is . . 

.  Pungent  Fescue . 

Ficus  sycamorus . 

The  Tree-Sycamore  .... 

Fragaria  sterilis . 

Barren  Strawberry . 

Frankenia  hirsuta . 

Hairy  Sea-Heath  .... 

Frankenia  pulverulenta  .  .  .  . 

Powdered  Sea-Heath  1  . 

Frankenia  revoluta  (Forskahl) 

Revolute-leaved  Sea-Heath  .  . 

Holy  Land. 

Holy  Land. — Cyprus. 

Holy  Land  (Nazareth). 

Seriphus. 

N.  B.  Gathered  in  that  island  by 
Mr.  Dodwell,  and  by  him  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  at  Constantinople. 

Holy  Land  (Nazareth). 

Egypt. 

.  Greece  (Parnassus) . 

Holy  Land. 

Cos. — Rhodes. 

Holy  Land  (Jaffa). 

Gulpli  of  Glaueus. — Attica. 

Cyprus. 

Lower  Egypt. 

Egypt. 

Cyprus. 

Gulpli  of  Glaueus. 

Holy  Land  (Jerusalem). 

Cyprus. 

Gulph  of  Glaueus. 

Holy  Land  (Jaffa) . 

Greece  (Parnassus) . 

Gulph  of  Glaueus. 

Holy  Land. 

Holy  Land. 

Coast  of  Egypt. 

Lower  Egypt.— Holy  Land. 

Egypt  (Isle  of  Rliaouda),  &c. 

Mount  Gargarus. — Mount  Haemus. 
Cyprus. 

Gulph  of  Glaueus. 

Holy  Land  (Jaffa).  —  Gulph  of 
Glaueus. —  Lower  Egypt. —  Nel- 


ouu  o  j  aiaiiUi 


A.  B.  This  is  a  low,  branching,  shrubby  plant,  varying  from  about  six  inches  to  a  foot, 
or  more,  in  height.  1  he  leaves  are  nearly  oval,  disposed  in  whorls  on  the  stem, 

tTe-r  frilfedf  RCk  uVhflir  ed'"es’  with  a  little  bristly  fringe  on  each  side  towards 
their  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  grow  solitary,  generally  in  the  forks  of  the  stem 

but  sometimes  also  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  and,  as  they  wither  without  falling 
oft  are  found  upon  the  plant  long  after  its  season  of  flowering.  The  lower  part  of  the 
calyx  is  bristly  I  he  plant  is  yet  unknown  to  the  Editors  of  the  Species  Plantarum , 
and  only  published  in  the  Flora  zEgyptiaco-Arabica  of  Forshahl. 

Fumana  bulbosa . Bulbous  Fumitory . Troas— Source  of  Scamander. 

Fumana  capreolata . Rampant  Fumitory .  Cos.— Gulph  of  Glaueus. 

Fumaria  offcinalis . Common  Fumitory . Troas. 

Fumana parvifbra . Small-flowered  Fumitory  .  .  .  Troas.— Cos.— Gulph  of  Glaueus. 
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Galanthus  nivalis . Snow-drop . 

Galium  (nova  species) . 

Garidella  Nigellastrum . 

Geranium  molle . Soft  Crane’s-bill . 

Gladiolus  imbricatus . Close-flowered  Corn-flag  .  . 

Glechoma  hederacea . Ground  Ivy 

Glinus  loto'ides . Hairy  Glinus . 

Gnaphalium  luteo-album  .  .  .  Jersey  Cudweed . 

Gnaphalium  spicatum  (Willd.) .  .  Spiked  Cudweed . 

Gnaphalium  stocchas . Narrow-leaved  Cudweed  .  .  . 

Hedyscirutn  Alhagi . Persian  Manna-plant .... 

The  favourite  food  of  the  Camel.  ( Forskahl's 

Hedysarum  caput-galli  ....  Cock’s-head . 

Heliotropium  (nova  species) . 

Helleborus  orientals  (Willd.)  .  .  The  true  Greek  Hellebore  .  . 

Helleborus  viridis . Green  Hellebore . 

Herniaria  hirsuta . Hairy  Rupture -wort  .... 

Holcus  Hurra  (Forskahl)  .  .  .  Arabian  Corn,  or  Dora  .  . 

Hyacinthus  comosus . Purple  Grape-Hyarinth  .  .  . 

Hyacinthus  racemosus . Grape  Hyacinth . 

Hyacinthus  Romanus . Roman  Hyacinth . 

Hyoscyamus  aureus . Golden  Henbane . 


Troas. — Source  of  Scamander. 
Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Holy  Land. 

Cos. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Bulgaria. 

Esypt. 

Egypt  {Rosetta). 

Lower  Egypt.— Coast  of  Egypt. 
Gulph  of  Glaucus. — Cos. 

Holy  Land. — Cyprus. — Egypt. 
Flora,  p.  136.) 

Lower  Egypt. 

Holy  Land  {Cana  of  Galilee.) 
Greece  {Mount  Helicon). 

Bulgaria. 

Cyprus. 

Holy  Land. 

Cos. — Rhodes. 

Troas. 

Cos.  * 

Holy  Land  {Jerusalem,  at  the 
House  of  Pilate). — Cos. — Rhodes. 


Hypecoum  (nova  species) . 

Hypecoum  imberbe . Beardless  Horned  Cumin  .  . 

Hypecoum  procumbens . Prostrate  Horned  Cumin  .  . 

Hypericum  (nova  species)  .  .  .  Curled-leaved  St.  John’s  Wort  . 

Hypericum  (nova  species)  .  .  .St.  John’s  Wort . 

Hypericum  (nova  species)  .  .  .  Prostrate  St.  John’s  Wort  .  . 

Hypericum  Coris . Heath-leaved  St.  John’s  Wort  . 

Reris  umbellata  . Umbelled  Candytuft  .... 

Illecebrum  Paronychia  ....  Mountain  Knot-grass  .... 

Inula  Arabica . Arabian  Inula . 

h  is  graminea . The  Grass-leaved  Iris  .... 

Isopyrum  ihalictroides  .  .  .  .  Meadow  Rue-leaved  Isopyrum 

Ijria  Rulbocodium . 

Lagcecia  cuminoides  .  .  .  .  ’ . 

Lagurus  ovatus . Hare’s-tail  Grass . 

Lapsana  stellata . Starry  Nipplewort . 

Laserpitium  (nova  species) . 

Lathyrus  sativus . Chickling  Vetch . 

Lathyrus  setfolius . Bristle-leaved  Lathyrus  .  '. 

Lavandula  stocchas . French  Lavender . . 

Lcontice  Leontopetalum  .  .  .  .  Lion’s  Leaf  . 


Troas. 

1  roas. — Lower  Egypt. 

Troas. 

Cyprus.— Holy  Laud  {Jaffa). 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Holy  Land  {Jaffa). 

Greece  {Thermopylae). 

Gulph  of  Glauaus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. — Holy  Land. _ 

Lower  Egypt.— Cyprus.— Rhodes. 
Holy  Land. 

Isle  of  Cos. — Greece  {Thermopylae) . 
Bulgaria. 

Troas. 

Cyprus. 

Lower  Egypt. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Cos. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Troas  {lionarbashy) . 


» 
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Lichen  articulatus . Jointed  Thread-Moss  .  .  . 

Linurn  august  folium . Narrow-leaved  Flax  . 

Lithospermum  (nova  species)  .  .  Gronnvell  . 

Lithospermum  ciliatum  (VVilld.)  .  Ciliated  Gromwell . 

Lithospermum  tinctorium  .  .  .  Dver’s  Bug-loss 


Lotus  (nova  species)  . . 

Lotus  Creticus . Cretan  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil  . 

Lotus  ornithopodioides . Bird’s-foot 

Lotus peregrinus . Flat-podded  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil. 

Lycium  Europaum . European  Box-Thorn  .  .  . 

Lycopsis  arvensis . Field  Bug-loss . 

Lycopsis  (nova  species) . 


Marrubium  acetabulosum  .  .  .  Saucer-leaved  Horehound 

Marrubium  acetabulosum . . . 

Marrubium  hirsutum  (Willd.)  .  .  Hirsute  Horehound  .... 

Medicago  circinata . Kidney-podded  Medic  .... 

Medicago  marina . Sea-side  Medic . 

Medicago  minima . Least  Medic . 

Medicago  orbicularis . Flat-podded  Medic . 

Medicago  polymoi-pha . Heart  Medic . 

Mentha  Niliaca  (Willd.)  ....  Egyptian  Mint . 

Mimosa  Lcbbeck . 

Mimosa  Stephaniana  (Willd.) . 

Molucella  leevis . Smooth  Molucca  Balm  . 

Molucella  spinosa . Thorny  Molucca  Balm  .  .  . 

Nerium  Oleander . Oleander . 

Neurada  procumbens . Procumbent  Neurada  .... 

Olea  Europcea . Common  Olive-tree  .... 


Ononis  vaginalis  (Venten.)  .  .  .  Sheathing  Rest-harrow  .  .  . 

Ononis  vaginalis  (Willd.)  .  .  .  Sheathing  Rest-harrow  .  .  . 

Ononis  (nova  species) . ) . 

Onosma  (nova  species) . 

Orchis  (nova  species) . Purple  Orchis . 

Origanum  Onites . Woolly-leaved  Marjoram  .  .  . 

Origanum  (nova  species) . 

Ornitliogalum  arvense  ....  Field  Star  of  Bethlehem  .  .  . 

Ornithogalum  luteum . Yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem  .  . 

Ornithogalum  nanum  (Sibthorpe)  .  Dwarf  Star  of  Bethlehem  .  . 

Ornithogalum  umbellatum  .  .  .  Star  of  Bethlehem . 

Ornithogalum  (nova  species)  .  .  Star  of  Bethlehem . 

Orobanche  tinctoria  (Forskahl)  .  .  Dyer’s  Broom-rape . 

Orobanche  (nova  species) . 


Troas  ( Mount  Gargarus) . 

Cos. 

Greece  ( Delphi ,  Fountain  Castalia ). 
Coast  of  Egypt. 

Troas. 

Coast  of  Egypt. 

Egypt. 

Rhodes. 

Lower  Egypt. 

Attica  ( Plain  of  Marathon.) 

Cos. 

Holy  Land. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Holy  Land. 

Attica  ( Plain  of  Marathon ,  Tomb 
of  the  Athenians ). 

Cos. 

Lower  Egypt. 

Lower  Egypt. 

Rhodes. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Egypt. 

Egypt. 

Holy  Land. 

Holy  Land. 

Holy  Land  ( Jerusalem ). 

Holy  Land  {Jaffa). 

Coast  of  Egypt. — Holy  Land. 

Holy  Land  {Jerusalem,  Mount  of 
Olives.) — Over  all  Greece  {Ther¬ 
mopylae),  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Holy  Land  {Mount  of  Olives). 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Cyprus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Troas  {Bornabashy) . — Cos. 

Troas  {Source  of  Scam  under) . 

Holy  Laud  {Cana  of  Galilee). 

Troas  {Aianteum) . 

Troas. 

Mount  Haemus. 

Cos. 

Mount  Haemus. 

Nelson’s  Isle. 

Coast  of  Egypt. 
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Pancratium  maritimum  .  . 
Panicum  dactylon  .... 
Panicum  turgidum  (Forskahl) 
Passerina  hirsuta  (Willd.) 
Peganum  retusum . 

P eriploca  Esculent  a 
Phillyrea  media 
Phlomis  Herba-venti 
Physalis  somnifera . 

Pinus  (nova  species?) 
Plantago  (nova  species)  . 
Plantago  Coronopus  .  . 
Plantago  (nova  species)  . 
Plantago  Psyllium  .  . 

Poa  Cynosuroides  .  . 
Polycaipon  tetraphyllum  . 
Polygala  (nova  species)  . 
Polygonum  Setosum  (Willd.) 
Polypogon  (nova  species)  . 


.  Sea-side  Pancratium  .  .  .  . 
.  Creeping- rooted  Panic-grass 
.  Turgid  Panic-grass  .... 

.  Hairy  Sparrowwort  .... 

.  Retuse-leaved  Peganum  .  . 

.  Esculent  Periploca. 

.  Common  Phillyrea  .... 

•  Rough-leaved  Jerusalem  Sage 

.  Cluster-flowered  Winter  Cherry 

* 

Plantain . 

Buckshorn  Plantain .... 

Fleawort  Plantain . 

Dog’s-tail  Meadow-grass  . 
Four-leaved  Polycarp  .  ,  .  , 


Egypt- 

Holy  Land. — Egypt. 

Egypt. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus.— Holy  Land. 
Nelson’s  Isle. 

Greece — (Thermopylae) . 

Holy  Land  ( Jerusalem ). 
Cyprus.— Holy  Land  [Jaffa). 
Greece  ( Parnassus ). 

Cos. 

Rhodes. 

Holy  Land  [Jaffa). 

Coast  of  Egypt. 

Egypt. 

Rhodes. 


Milkwort . Cos. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus.— Egypt  [Rosetta). 


.  Bristly  Persicaria  .  . 

.  Grass . Lower  Egypt. 

N  B‘  This  Genus  is  not  mentioned  in  Martyn’s  edit,  of  Miller's  Dictionary. 

Polypogon  Monspeliense  (Desfont.)  Beard-grass . Coast  of  E^-ypt 

Poterium  spinosum  .  ....  .  Shrubby  Burnet .  Cos.-Cyprus.-Gulph  of  Glancu.. 

TfhJ Pilf? Is  remarkabIe  for  various  kinds  of  leaves  which  it  bears  at  the  same  time- 
he  leaflets  or  segments  of  the  winged  leaves,  upon  some  branches,  being  quite  entire-’ 
upon  others  deeply  pmnatified;  and  upon  others  both  sorts  growing  intermixed  •  so  t£at 
the  most  accurate  Botanist,  not  being  aware  of  its  versatility,  might  suppose  that 

offhTfl  SpeC.1,ne"S’  Cat  from  the  same  plant,  belonged  to  two  different  species.  Even 
on  the  flowering  branches  both  sorts  occur;  but  the  divided  leaflets  are  most  prevalent 
on  the  younger  shoots,  and  the  entire  ones  on  those  that  are  more  rigid  and  woody. 

Potentilla  speciosa  (Willd.) . 


Potentilla  reptans  . 
Potentilla  supina 
Psoralea  bituminosa  , 
Psoralea  Palestina  .  . 
Pulmonaria  ojicinalis 
Punica  granatum  .  . 
Quercus  cocci/era  .  . 


Quercus  JEgilops 


Quercus  Cerris  .  .  .  . 

Quercus  Esculus  .  .  . 

Quercus  Ilex . 

Quercus  gramuntia  .  . 

Quercus  Suber  .... 
Quercus  (nova  species?)  . 
Ranunculus  Ficaria  . 


Creeping  Cinquefoil 
Trailing  Cinquefoil  . 
Bituminous  Psoralea 


Common  Lungwort 
Pomegranate  .  .  . 


Greece  [Parnassus) . 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Coast  of  Egypt. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Holy  Land.  ’ 

Bulgaria. 

Cyprus.— Holy  Land  [Jaffa). 


.  Scarlet  Oak . .  .  Cos.— Greece  (Mount Helicon,  Ther- 

mopylce). 

.  Vallonia  Oak;  called  also  Great  1 

prickly-cuppcd  Oak  .  .  .  j  V"1”"  »f  Gre«e. 

•  Turkey  Oak . Various  parts  of  Greece. 

.  Small  prickly-cupped  Oak  .  .  Various  parts  of  Greece. 

.  Evergreen  Oak . Various  parts  of  Greece. 

.  Holly-leaved  Oak . Various  parts  of  Greece. 

.  Cork-tree . Various  parts  of  Greece. 

•  Downy  Oak . Attica  ( Plain  of  Marathon). 


'  Bulgaria. 
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Ranunculus  (nova  species)  ...  . . 

Reseda  undata . Wave-leaved  Weld  .  . 

Ricinus  Palma- Christi  .  .  .  .  Common  Palma-Christi 

Rosa  centifolia . Hundred-leaved  Rose  . 

Rubia  peregrina . Wild  Madder  .  . 

Rumex  roseus . Rosy-seeded  Dock  . 

Rumex  aculealus . Prickly-seeded  Dock 

Ruscus  (nova  species) . 

Ruta  graveolens . Common  Rue  .  .  . 

Salicornia  cruciatu . Cross-leaved  Glasswoit 

Salsola  (nova  species) . 

Salsola  Kali  .......  Prickly  Saltwort  .  . 

Salvia  (nova  species) . Sage  .... 

Salvia  triloba . Three-lobed  Sage  .  . 

Scabiosa  (nova  species) . 

Scabiosa  plumosa  (Sibthorpe)  .  .  Feathered  Scabious 

Schcenus  Mucronatus . Prickly  Bog-rush 

Scilla  bifolia . Two-leaved  Squill  .  . 


Cos. 

Lower  Egypt.— Rhodes. 

Holy  Land. — Egypt. 

Rhodes. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. — Coast  of  Egypt. 
Rhodes.  ; 

Troas  ( Source  of  Scamander ) . 
Greece  {Thermopylae). 

Coast  of  Egypt. 

Rosetta. 

Holy  Land  {Acre,  Nazareth). 

Troas. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Holy  Land  {Jaffa). 

Cyprus. 

Lower  Egypt. 

Between  Constantinople  and  the 
Danube. 

Troas. — Coast  of  Egypt. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Troas. 

Holy  Land. 

Holy  Land. 

Bulgaria. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 


Scirpus  Holosclucnus . Cluster-headed  Club-rush 

Scrophularia  (nova  species)  .  .  .  Figwort  ........ 

Scrophularia  canina . Dog’s  Figwort . 

Sedum  Cepaa . Spreading-flowered  Stonecrop 

Sedum  Telephium . Orpine 

Sedum  (nova  species)  ....  Stonecrop . 

Senecio  rupestris  (Waldst.et  Kitaibd.)  Rock  Ragwort  .... 

Serapias  cordigera . Heart-lipped  Serapias  .  .  . 

Sesamum  lndicum . Iu Jiaa  .Sesame . Holy  Land  {Jerusalem)t 

Silene  congesta  (Sibthorpe) . ' . Greece  {Delphi,  Castalian  spring). 

Smapis  mcana . Hoary  Mustard . Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Smilex  aspera . Rough  Bindweed . Holy  Land.— Greece  {Thermopylae). 

Solanum  nigrum . Common  Nightshade  .  .  .  .  Attica  {Plain  of  Marathon). 

Spartium  villosum  (Willd.)  .  .  .  Cretan  Broom . Cos. 

Spartium  radiatum . Radiating  Broom . Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Stachys  cretica . Cretan  Kedge-Nettle  ....  Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Statice  aphylla  (Forskahl  ?) . .  Egvpt._Coast  Gf  Egypt— 

Nelson’s  Isle. 

Statice  aristata  (Sibthorpe)  .  .  .  Awned  Sea-Lavender  ....  Cyprus— Holy  Land  {Jaffa). 

Statice  monopetala . Broad-leaved  Shrubby  Sea- Lavender,  Gulph  of  Glaucus— Nelson’s  Isle. 

Stipa  paleacea . Chaffy  Feather-grass  ....  Lower  Egypt— Nelson’s  Isle. 

Styrax  officinale . Storax-tree . Gulph  of  Glaucus. 

Symphytum?  (nova  species) . Holy  Land  {Jerusalem) . 

Tamarix  Gallica  ......  French  Tamarisk . Holy  Land— Attica  {Plain  of  Ma¬ 

rathon)  . 

.  .  .  Holy  Laud. — Greece  {Thermopylae). 


Teucrium  Chamccdrys  . 


Common  Germander 
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Teucnum  orientate  .\  ...  Multifid  Germander  ....  Holy  Land. 

Teucrium  (nova  species)  .  .  .  .Germander . Mount  Hannus. 

eucruun  Pohum . '  Poley  Germander . Lower  Egypt.-Cyprus 

leucnum  Pohum . Mountain  Poley . Troas. 

TklaSpl  mxaUle . Round-leaved  Shepherd’s-purse.  Troas  ( Source  of  Scamander).  - 

rpi  ,  ,  Lower  Egypt. 

T  '  (n°Va  Species)  amb*»ua?  (nobis).  This  may  be  a  new  Genus.  Greece  (Thermopylae). 

Cyprus.  Holy  Land  (Jerusalem). 


Thymbra  spicata  . 

Tordylium  (nova  species) . 

Tordylium  apulum . Dwarf  Hartwort .  . 

Tribulus  terrestris  .... 

Trifolium  agrarium . Upright  Hop-Trefoil 

Trifolium  clypeatum  .....  Shield-bearing  Trefoil 
Trifolium  (nova  species)  ....  Trefoil 

Trifolium  (nova  species) . 

Trifolium  Indicum . indian  Trefoil  _  #  . 

Trfolium  resupinatum 
Trifolium  stellatum 
Trfolium  tomentosum  . 

Trfolium  uniflorum  . 

Trigonella  (nova  species) 

Trigonella  corniculata  . 

Urtica  Balearica  .  . 


’  Spreading  Trefoil  ,  . 
Starry  Trefoil  .... 
Downy  Trefoil  .  .  . 

Solitary-flowered  Trefoil 


Cos. 

Cos. 

Cyprus. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 
Cos. 

Cos. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 
Lower  Egypt. 
Egypt  (Rosetta). 
Gulph  of  Glaucus. 
Cos. 

Troas. 

Gulph  of  Glaucus. 
Cos. — Rhodes. 
Rhodes. 


.  Horned  Fenugreek  .  .  . 

.  Balearic  Nettle . 

Valeriana  (rarmima?)  that  rare  Valerian  found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp 

near  the  river  Limyris  in  Lycia;  and  thought  by  l  Troas. 

him  to  be  the  of  Dioscorides.  See  Flora  Grceca,  j 
vol.  J.  p.  24.  ’J 

Verbaseum  sinuatum . Sinuate  Mullein . H„Iv  t  an  w  , 

Verbascum  (nova species) .  n  ,  L  affn  • 

Veronica  (nova  species)  ....  Speedwell . •  . 

Veronica  agrestic . Field  speedweU  .’  .  .’ 


leN 


Vicia  hybrida 


Gulph  of  Glaucus. 
Mount  Hasmus. 
Rhodes. 


•  •  •  •  Mongrel  Vetch  ....  r,is. _ 

/ . Spring  Vetch . .'  Bulgaria 

Vinca  (nova  species) . Periwinkle . " 

Viola  odorata . Common  Violet . 


Vitex  Agnus-castus  .  .  . 
Zizyphus  Lotus  (Willd.J  . 
Zizyphus paliurus  (YVilhl.) 
Zizyphus  Spina-  Christi  . 


.  Chaste-tree . '■ 

.  Lote-tree . 

Christ’s  Thorn  .... 
Christ’s  Thorn  .  .  . 


Mount  Haemus. 

Valleys  of  Mount  Haemus. 
Holy  Land. 

Holy  Land  (Jaffa). 
Cyprus.— Holy  Land. 

Holy  Land. 
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No.  III. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE, 

ACCORDING  TO 

DIURNAL  OBSERVATION; 

WITH 

A  CORRESPONDING  STATEMENT  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  SAME  PERIOD  : 

1  The  latter  being  extracted  from  a  Register  kept  in  the  Apartments  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  by  Order  of  the  President  and  Council. 


N.B.  The  Observations  during  the  Journey  were  always  made  at  Noon,  and  in  the  most  shaded  situation 
that  could  be  found;  those  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Two  p.m.  :  and  both  on  the  Scale  of  Fahrenheit. 


Observation  on  the 

Scale  of  Fahrenheit. 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

Observation  in  London 
on  the  same  Day. 

68 

Marathon, 

December  1, 

1601.  38 

71 

Marathon, 

December  2. 

43 

59 

Shalishi, 

December  3. 

39 

63 

Thebes, 

December  4. 

40 

53 

Thebes, 

December  5. 

50 

48 

Thebes, 

December  6. 

45 

63 

Thebes, 

December  7- 

39 

59 

Neocorio, 

December  8. 

45 

54 

Zagara, 

December  Q. 

50 

50 

Capranu, 

December  10. 

47 

54 

Screpu, 

December  11. 

44 

60 

Lebadea, 

December  12. 

38 

63 

Lebadea, 

December  13. 

35 

\ 


/ 
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Observation  on  the 
Scale  of  Fahrenheit. 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

59 

Frontier  of  Phocis, 

December  14. 

59 

Delphi, 

December  15. 

44 

Valley  of  Kallidia  upon  Parnassus,  -v 

30 

Summit  of  Parnassus.  / 

December  1(5, 

47 

Ruins  of  Tithorea, 

December  17. 

51 

Pal  aeo- Castro, 

December  18. 

51 

Thermopylae, 

December  19. 

51 

Dervene  beyond  Zeitun, 

December  20. 

50 

Near  to  Pharsalus, 

December  21. 

52 

Larissa, 

December  22. 

59 

Yan,  near  Tempe, 

December  23. 

57 

Between  Ampelakia  and  Platamonos, 

December  24. 

57 

Khan  between  Platamonos  and  Katarina,  December  25. 

57 

Kitros, 

December  26. 

49 

Mauro-smack  Ferry, 

December  2 7. 

50 

Thessalonica, 

December  28. 

51 

Thessalonica, 

December  29. 

52 

Thessalonica, 

December  30. 

51 

Near  Thessalonica, 

December  31. 

62 

59 

58 

62 

57 

49 

51 

53 

51 

49 

51 

57 

57 

53 

51 

49 


Observation  in  London 
on  the  same  Bay. 

32 

35 

31 

32 
31 
30 

36 
43 
3S 

47 
45 
49 

48 
47 
42 
42 
39 


Micra  Beshek, 

January  j,  1802. 

33 

Near  Orphano, 

January  2. 

35 

Khan  of  Kynarga, 

January  3. 

29 

Ferry  of  the  Kara-su  River, 

January  4. 

33 

Five  hours  East  of  Yeniga, 

January  5. 

33 

Gymmergi'ne, 

January  6. 

35 

Dervene  between  Gymmergi'ne  &  Fairy 

,  January  7. 

33 

Near  Achoori'a, 

January  8. 

36 

Malgara, 

January  9. 

35 

Yenijick, 

January  10. 

30 

Turkmale, 

January  11. 

31 

Selymbria, 

January  12. 

28 

Custom-House,  Constantinople, 

January  13. 

28 

Constantinople, 

January  14. 

30 

Constantinople, 

January  15. 

27 

Constantinople, 

January  1(5, 

34 
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Observation  on  the 

Scale  of  Fahrenheit.  Where  made. 

Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 


When  made. 

Observation  in  London 
on  the  same  Day. 

January  17> 

40 

January  18. 

44 

January  19. 

46 

January  20. 

42 

January  21. 

43 

January  22. 

41 

January  23. 

41 

January  24. 

43 

January  25. 

44 

January  2 6. 

45 

January  27* 

48 

January  28. 

48 

January  29. 

44 

January  30. 

47 

January  31. 

48 

February  1. 

49 

February  2. 

49 

February  3. 

47 

February  4. 

45 

February  5. 

41 

February  6. 

47 

February  7* 

41 

February  8. 

41 

February  9. 

42 

February  10. 

41 

February  11. 

37 

February  12. 

39 

February  13. 

48 

February  14. 

36 

February  15. 

35 

February  16. 

38 

February  17- 

45 

February  18. 

43 

February  19: 

45 

February  20. 

47 

41 
57 
48 

53 
51 
51 
46 
39 
30 
39 

45 

46 
45 
39 

43 
45 

42 
42 
39 
42 
39 

44 
51 
51 

45 
57 

54 
57 
62 

53 

57 

58 

54 
54 
53 


728 
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Observation  on  the 

Scale  of  Fahrenheit.  Where  made. 

When  made. 

Observation  in  London 
on  the  9ame  Day. 

41 

Constantinople, 

February  21. 

53 

42 

Constantinople, 

February  22. 

55 

44 

Constantinople, 

February  23. 

55 

42 

Constantinople, 

February  24. 

53 

39 

Constantinople, 

February  25. 

48 

51 

Constantinople, 

February  26. 

43 

48 

Constantinople, 

February  27. 

49 

51 

Constantinople, 

February  28. 

47 

55 

Constantinople, 

March  1. 

48 

57 

Constantinople, 

March  2. 

53 

58 

Constantinople, 

March  3. 

48 

50 

Constantinople,  ' 

March  4. 

44 

50 

Constantinople, 

March  5. 

41 

53 

Constantinople, 

March  6. 

41 

48 

Constantinople, 

March  7. 

41 

50 

Constantinople, 

March  8. 

41 

59 

Constantinople, 

March  9. 

44 

64 

Constantinople, 

March  10. 

52 

46 

Constantinople,  1 

March  11. 

56 

47 

Constantinople, 

March  12. 

52 

48 

Constantinople, 

March  13. 

42 

55 

Constantinople, 

March  14. 

41 

64 

Constantinople, 

March  15. 

43 

46 

Constantinople, 

March  16. 

49 

39 

Constantinople, 

March  17. 

51 

37 

Constantinople, 

March  18. 

55 

39 

Constantinople, 

March  1 9. 

48 

52 

Constantinople, 

March  20. 

49 

59 

Constantinople, 

March  21. 

46 

62 

Constantinople, 

March  22. 

50 

59 

Constantinople, 

March  23. 

49 

62 

Constantinople, 

March  24. 

59 

59 

Constantinople, 

March  25. 

60 

59 

Constantinople, 

March  26. 

60 

61 

Constantinople, 

March  27. 

65 

53 

50 

47 

50 

53 

53 

53 

52 

48 

52 

52 

53 

65 

70 

66 

41 

50 

53 

50 

53 

50 

64 

60 

62 

60 

71 

68 

66 

69 

68 

66 

66 

71 

66 

L. 
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Where  made. 


Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

Kutchnk  Tchekmadjeh, 

Buvuk  Tchekmadjeh, 

Selivria, 

Tchorlu, 

Burghaz, 

Kirk  Iklisie, 

Kannara, 

Faehi, 

Carnabat, 

Dobralle, 

Dragoelu, 

Shumla, 

Tatchekeui, 

Torlach, 

Rustchuk, 

Ti'ya, 

Bukorest, 

Bukorest, 

Bukorest, 

Bukorest, 

Bukorest, 

Bukorest, 

Bukorest, 

Bukorest, 

Bukorest, 

Maronches, 

Corte  D’Argish, 

Kinnin, 

Hermanstadt, 

Hermanstadt, 

Magh, 

Szasavaros, 

Nagyag, 

5  D 


Observation  in  London 


When  made. 

on  the  same 

March  28. 

62 

March  2 g. 

47 

March  30. 

49 

March  31. 

48 

April  1. 

52 

April  2. 

59 

April  3. 

58 

April  4. 

61 

April  5. 

63 

April  6. 

55 

April  7. 

59 

April  8. 

66 

April  9. 

55 

April  10. 

5S 

April  11. 

55 

April  12. 

48 

April  13. 

48 

April  14. 

54 

April  15 

57 

April  16. 

59 

April  17. 

63 

April  18. 

61 

April  19. 

66 

April  20. 

67 

April  21. 

59 

April  22. 

63 

April  23. 

53 

April  24. 

60 

April  25. 

62 

April  26. 

60 

April  27. 

54 

April  28. 

54 

April  29. 

52 

April  30. 

56 

May  1. 

61 

May  2. 

61 

May  3. 

58 

729 
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Observation  on  the 
Scale  of  Fahrenheit. 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

Observation  in  London 
on  the  same  Day. 

62 

Dobra, 

May  4. 

60 

57 

Rigas, 

May  5. 

56 

GO 

Komlos, 

May  6- 

58 

57 

Turkish  Kanisha, 

May  7. 

57 

66 

Petery, 

May  8. 

61 

70 

Inares, 

May  9. 

63 

64 

Pest, 

May  10. 

60 

66 

Pest, 

May  11. 

65 

71 

Voroesvar, 

May  12. 

60 

77 

Near  Zelitz, 

May  13. 

59 

66 

Schemnitz, 

May  14. 

57 

62 

Yalack, 

May  15. 

55 

57 

Koserniche, 

May  16. 

55 

44 

Schemnitz,  (snow  and  rain). 

May  17. 

51 

48 

Schemnitz,  (hail  and  snow). 

May  18. 

55 

50 

Schemnitz, 

May  19. 

53 

50 

Schemnitz, 

May  20. 

54 

69 

Schemnitz, 

May  2 1 . 

73 

48 

Schemnitz, 

May  22. 

73 

50 

Schemnitz, 

May  23. 

65 

53 

Wind-schadt, 

May  24. 

66 

48 

Lewa, 

May  25. 

67 

55 

Tyrnaw, 

May  26. 

74 

62 

Presburg, 

May  27. 

70 

70 

Presburg, 

May  28. 

76 

68 

Vienna, 

May  29. 

68 

67 

Vienna, 

May  30. 

51 

65 

Vienna, 

May  31. 

48 

64 

Vienna, 

June  1. 

54 

66 

Vienna, 

June  2. 

56 

55 

Vienna, 

June  3. 

71 

66 

Vienna, 

June  4. 

69 

70 

Vienna, 

June  5. 

68 

71 

Vienna, 

J  une  6. 

63 

70 

Vienna, 

June  7- 

60 

71 

Vienna, 

June  8. 

66 

i  on  tl 

Urenh 

68 

70 

71 

71 

70 

70 

71 

70 

71 

73 

70 

71 

70 

72 

79 

65 

77 

79 

83 

86 

75 

72 

87 

86 

87 

S5 

86 

87 

87 

92 

86 

92 

92 

88 

87 

Cl 
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Where  made. 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 


When  made. 

Observation  in  London 
on  the  same  Day. 

June  9. 

61 

June  10. 

62 

June  11. 

68 

June  12. 

67 

June  13. 

70 

June  14. 

68 

June  15. 

73 

June  16. 

77 

June  1/. 

67 

June  18. 

70 

June  19- 

74 

June  20. 

73 

June  21. 

66 

June  22.. 

67 

June  23. 

70 

June  24. 

65 

June  25. 

69 

June  2 6. 

72 

June  2 7. 

63 

June  28. 

66 

June  29. 

64 

June  30. 

67 

July  1. 

58 

July  2, 

61 

July  3. 

62 

July  4. 

67 

July  5. 

64 

July  6. 

64 

July  7. 

70 

July  8. 

70 

July  9. 

70 

July  10. 

61 

July  N. 

65 

July  12. 

64 

July  13. 

62 

July  14. 

62 

732 
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No.  IV. 


A  DIARY  OF  THE  AUTHOR’S  ROUTE, 

CONTAINING  THE 

names  of  the  places  he  visited, 

AND  THEIR  DISTANCE  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 


N'B'  ^  Mmr  *•*  *»-  “  ABto. 

considered  canal  to  Two  H.„,  •  \  tance*  a'e  reckoned  by  Posts,  or  Stations}  eacA  of  which  is 
onsidercd  equal  to  Two  Hour v  aftout  jWife,  tpon  the  average. 


FIRST  ROUTE, —from  Athens  to  Thessalonica. 


1801. 
Nov.  31. 
Dec.  1 . 

3. 


4. 

7- 

8. 


9- 


10. 


n. 


15. 


Hours. 

2 

3 

3 

14 

li¬ 

lt 


From  Athens  to  Kakuvies 
Stamata  .  ... 

Marathon . 

Kallingi,  or  Kalingi  .  . 

Capandritti  ..... 

Magi . 

Shalishi . 

CEnea,  or  Ela  .... 

Skemata . 

Thebes . . 

Platana . 

Cocla  . 

Leuctra . 

Neocorio  .... 

Hieron  of  the  Muses  on  Helicon 

Sagara  . 

Kotumala  .  . 

*••••# 

Panori  .... 

^  . 4TT 

Lebadea  ....  i : 

. It 

Capranu,  or  Chceronea  ...  2 

Lebadea  .  2 

Romaiko . 

Screpu,  or  Orchomenus 

Lebadea  .  2 

Crissa . 

Castri,  or  Delphi  .... 


2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

14 


V. 


84 

1 


1801. 
Dec.  15. 
1(5. 


17. 


18. 


Arracovia  .... 

Summit  of  Parnassus  . 
Monastery  of  the  Virgin 
Aija  Marion  .  .  . 

Velitza,  or  Tithorea  . 
Palaeo-Castro  .  ,  . 

Dadi . 

Bodonitza  .... 

19.  /  Pol7andrium  of  (he  Greeks  who  -> 
1-  fell  at  Tkermopylcc  .  .  .  J 

Thermopylae  .  . 

Zeitun  .... 

Pharsa,  or  Pharsalus 
Larissa  .... 

Yan . 

Ampelakia  .  .  . 

Platamonos  . 

Katarina  .... 

Kitros . 

Leuterochori  .  . 

Lebano  .... 

Inge  Mauro  Ferry  . 

Mauro-smack  Ferry 
Vardar  River  .  . 

Tekale,  or  Tekelly 
28.  Thessalonica 


Hours. 

3 

44 

4 
14 
1 

1 

1  T 

3 


l 


20. 

21. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


2  7 


14 

24 

11 

6 

3  TT 

6 

6 

3 

1 

24 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 


Total 


136 
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SECOND  ROUTE,— -from  Thessalonica  to  Constantinople. 


1801. 

Hours. 

1802. 

Hours 

Dec.  3 1 . 

Clissele  .... 

.  ...  7 

Jan.  7 • 

Dervene . 

Jan.  1. 

Trana  Beshek  . 

Fairy  L " . 

.  5t 

1802. 

Micra  Beshek  .  . 

•  ...  It 

8. 

Achooria . 

.  4 

Khan  Erenderi  Bauz 

.  .  .  .  It 

Kishan . 

•  4 

2. 

Orphano  .... 

.  ...  5 

9 . 

Bulgar  Keui . 

.  1 

3. 

Khan  Kynarga  .  . 

Malgara . 

Pravista  .... 

...  2'r 

Develi . 

Cavallo  .... 

.  .  .  .  3 

10. 

Yenijick  .  . . 

4. 

Charpantu  Tchiflick 

.  .  .  .  2 

Rhodosto . 

Ferry  over  the  Nestus, 

or  Karasu  1  _ 

11. 

Turkmale . 

River  .... 

Eski  Eregli . 

.  3t 

Yeniga  .... 

.  ...  4 

12. 

Selivria . 

.  3 

5. 

Gymmergine  .  . 

.  ...  8 

Crevatis . 

6. 

Tchafts-tcheyr  .  . 

Buyuk  Tchekmadjeh  . 

.  4 

7- 

Kallia  Gederai  .  . 

.  ...  1 

Kutchuk  Tchekmadjeh  .  . 

.  3 

Shepshe  .... 

Constantinople  .  .  •  .  .  . 

.  3 

Peresteria  .... 

Total  .  . 

i07t 

N.  B.  The  computed  Distance  from  Thessalonica  to  Constantinople  is  114  Hours. 

We 

performed 

it  in  10/t;  but  were 

made  to  pay  for  126  Hours. 

Mr.  Walpole,  who  undertook  this 

journey  in  company  with  the  Tartars,  accomplished  it  in  less  time  than  we  did. 


THIRD  ROUTE, — -from  Constantinople  to  Bukorest  in  Walachia. 


1802. 


Hours. 


April 


r  From  Pera  to  Kutchuk ")  5 

<-  Tchekmadjeh  .  .  .  -I 

2.  Buyuk  Tchekmadjeh  ...  3 

3. -  Pivatis,  or  Crevatis  ....  4 


Selivria . 2 

4.  Kunneklea  . 5 

Tchorln . 3 

5.  Caristrania . 6 

Burghaz . 4 

6.  Hasilbalem . 6 

Kirk  Iklisie . 2 

7.  Hericler . 4 

Kannara . 4 

8.  Fachi . 4 

Bey  mill  . . 5 


1 802.  Hours. 

April  9.  Carnabat  ........  5 

10.  Dobralle . 4 

Chaligh  Kavack . 4 

11.  Dragoelu . 4 

Shumla . 4 

13.  Tatchekeui . 3 

Lazgarat . 6 

]  4.  Torlach . 5 

Pisanitza . 2 

Rustchuk . .  •  5 

it).  Ferry  over  the  Danube  to  Giurdzgio  t 

Ti'ya .  2t 

Kapoka . 5t 

Bukorest . 4 

Total  .  .  lilt 


733 


734 
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FOURTH  ROUTE,- —from  Bokorest,  over  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 

to  Hermanstadt  in  Transylvania. 


April  26.  Bukorest  to  Bulentin  ...  4 

Florest . 4 

Maronches . 3 

Gayest . 3 

Kirchinhof . 3 

Pitesti . 4 

27.  M  unichest . 3 

Corte  D’Argish . 3 


April  27.  Salatroick . . 

28.  Perichan . Q 

Kinnin . 7 

Lazaret . . 

29.  Rothenthurn . 2 


Hermanstadt . 4 

Total  .  .  53 


FIFTH  ROUTE, — -from  Hermanstadt,  to  Pest  in  Hungary. 


1802. 

German  Posts. 

1802. 

German  Posts. 

May  1 . 

Hermanstadt  to  Magh  .  . 

1 

May  7. 

Turkish  Kanislia,  (when 

the  X  0 

L* 

Riesmark . 

1 

Theiss  overflows) 

.  J- 

Muhlenbach . 

1 

otherwise,  only  one  post. 

2. 

Sibot  . 

1 

Pass  the  Ferry,  and  leave 

the")  A 

Szasavaros  .... 

it 

Bannat . 

.  /  * 

Deva . 

1  IT 

Horgos . 

.  .  1 

3. 

Nagyag  ;  and  back  to  Deva  . 

8 

Segedin  ...... 

4. 

Dobra . 

2 

8. 

Satmatz . 

Czoczed . 

1 

Kischtelek . 

Kossova  5  enter  Hungary  by  ' 

ll 

Petery . 

the  Bannat  .  .  .  . 

r 

Feleglyhaza  .... 

5. 

Fazced  . 

1 

L 

Paka . 

.  .  1 

Bossar . 

1 

:  • 

Ketschemet . 

Lugos . 

u 

9- 

Foldeak . 

Kisseto . 

1 

Oerkeny . 

Temeswar . 

2 

Inares 

.  .  1 

6. 

Kleine  Beczkereck  .  .  . 

1 

» 

Ocsa . 

.  .  1 

Tschadat . 

j 

Schorokschar  .... 

.  .  1 

Komlos . 

1 

Pest . 

.  1 

;  7. 

Moksin . 

1 

Total 

.  .  45-J 
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SIXTH  ROUTE,- —from  Pest,  to  the  Hungarian  Gold  and  Silver  Mines 

of  Schemnitz  and  Cremnitz. 


1802.  Posts. 

May  12.  Pest  to  Vorroesvax  ....  It 

Dorogh  .  it 

Parkany  .  1 

13.  Komorn  ...•••  1 

Zelitz . it 

Lewa . U 


1802. 

Posts. 

May  13. 

Bakabanya  .  . 

. it 

14. 

Schemnitz  .  . 

. 2 

15. 

Y  alack  .  .  . 

Cremnitz  ,  . 

16. 

Koserniche  . 

. 2 

Schemnitz  .  . 

. 1 

Total  .  .  l/t 

SEVENTH  ROUTE, —from  Schemnitz  to  Vienna. 


1802. 

May  24.  Schemnitz  to  Stamboch 

25.  Bath . 

Lewa . 

Verebely  .  ... 

Newtra . 

26.  Freystadt . 

Tyrnaw . 

Sarfo . 


Posts. 

.  I 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1  -4 
14- 
it 
.  it 
.  1 


1802. 
May  27. 


28. 


Vs 


Posts. 

Czekles  . 1 

Presburg  . i 

Deutch  Altemberg  ....  I 

Reiglesbrunn  1 

Fischamend  .....••  i 

Schwachat . 1 

Vienna  1 

Total  .  .  1 7 


Total  Number  of  Posts  from  Hermanstadt ,  including  the  Excursions  to  the  Mines  of  Transylvania 
and  Hungary  .  .  .  80t  German  Posts  ; — about  480  English  Miles. 

TOTAL  from  ATHENS  to  VIENNA,  by  Constantinople  ...  565  Hours;—  or  1 6Q5  English  Miles. 


EIGHTH  ROUTE,— -from  Vienna  to  Paris  and  Boulogne. 


German  Posts. 

Vienna  to  Lintz . 13 


Brannau . 7t 

Munich . .  .  .  .  8t 

Augsburg . 4t 

Ulm . 4t 


Strasburg  * . 15* 

German  Posts  .  .  53t 


French  Posts. 

Strasburg  to  Nancy 

. 1st 

Bar  Le  Due  <  .  .  ■ 

. 15 

. 5 

Boulogne  .... 

French  Posts .  . 

TOTAL  of  the  Journey  from  ATHENS  to  BOULOGNE,  ly  Land  . .  .  about  2368  English  Miles. 


WATTS,  PRINTER.  BROXBOURN. 


> 


ERRATA. 

Page  27,  line  18,  read  Trycorithus. 

114,  Note  (3),  read  ivivciwavro. 

145,  the  head-line  should  be,  Ruins  of  Chaeronea; - -and  in 

148,  149,  and  152,  -  -  .  -  .  Ruins  of  Orchomenus. 

217,  Note  (3),  read  wXtovuv* 

297,  line  6  of  Notes,  read  avium. 

379,  398,  Note,  read  Althowf. 

381,  Note  (4),  read  atque  uteretur. 

384,  1st  line  of  Notes,  read  arctas. 

521,  1st  line  of  Note,  read  natura  hebete. 

679,  680,  head-line  to  be,  Mines  of  Schemnitz. 
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